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CHAPTER  I. 

ITALIAN   WARS.— GENERAL  VIEW  OF   EVROPE. — INYABION 
OF  ITALY    BT   CHARLES   VIII.   OF   FRANCE. 

1493—1495. 

Europe  at  the  Clofle  of  the  Fifteenth  Century. — ^More  intimate  Belations 
between  States. — ^Italy  the  Sohool  of  Politios. — ^Pretensions  of  Oharles 
ym.  to  Naples. — ^Treaty  of  Barcelona.— The  Frenoh  invade  Naples.— 
Ferdinand's  Dissatisfaction. — Tactics  and  Arms  of  the  difilnrent  Nations. 
— ^Preparations  of  Spain. — ^Mission  to  Charles  YULL. — Bold  Conduct  of 
the  Enyoys.— The  French  enter  Naples. 

We  have  now  reached  that  memorable  epoch  when  the 
different  nations  of  Em-ope,  surmounting  the  barriers 
which  had  hitherto  confined  them  within  their  respective 
limits,  brought  their  forces,  as  if  by  a  simultaneous 
impulse,  against  each  other  on  a  common  theatre  of  action. 
In  the  preceding  part  of  this  work,  we  have  seen  in  what 
manner  Spain  was  prepared  for  the  contest,  by  the  concen- 
tration of  her  various  states  under  one  government,  and  by 
such  internal  reforms  as  enabled  the  government  to  act 
with  vigour.  The  genius  of  Ferdinand  will  appear  as  pre- 
dominant in  what  concerns  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
country  as  did  that  of  Isabella  in  its  interior  administra- 
tion ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  the  accurate  and  well-in- 
formed historian  who  has  most  copiously  illustrated  this 
portion  of  the  national  annals  does  not  even  mention,  in 
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his  introductory  notice,  the  name  of  Isabella,  bat  refers 
the  agency  in  these  events  exdusively  to  her  more  ambitious 
consort.^  In  this  he  is  abundantly  justified,  both  by  the 
prevailing  character  of  the  policy  pursued,  widely  differing 
from  that  which  distinguished  the  queen's  measures,  and 
by  the  circumstance  that  the  foreign  conquests,  although 
achieved  by  the  united  efforts  of  both  crowns,  were  under- 
taken on  behalf  of  Ferdinand's  own  dominions  of  Aragon, 
to  which  in  the  end  they  exclusively  appertained. 

The  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  presents,  on  the  whole, 
the  most  striking  point  of  view  in  modern  history;  one 
from  which  we  may  contemplate  the  consummation  of  an 
important  revolution  in  the  stnicture  of  political  society, 
and  the  first  application  of  several  inventions  destined  to 
exercise  the  widest  influence  on  human  civilization.  The 
feudal  institutions,  or  rather  the  feudal  principle,  which 
operated  even  where  the  institutions,  strictly  speaking,  did 
not  exist,  after  having  wrought  its  appointed  uses,  had 
gradually  fallen  into  decay ;  for  it  had  not  the  power  of 
accommodating  itself  to  the  increased  demands  and  im- 
proved condition  of  society.  However  well  suited  to  a 
barbarous  age,  it  was  found  that  the  distribution  of  power 
among  the  members  of  an  independent  aristocracy  was 
unfavourable  to  that  degree  of  personal  security  and  tran- 
quillity  which  is  indispensable  to  great  proficiency  in  the 
higher  arts  of  civilization.  It  was  equally  repugnant  to 
the  principle  of  patriotism,  which  is  so  essential  to  national 
independence,  but  which  must  have  operated  feebly  among 
a  people  whose  sympathies,  instead  of  being  concentrated 
on  the  state,  were  claimed  by  a  hundred  masters,  as  was 
the  case  in  every  feudal  conmiunity.  The  conviction  of 
this  reconciled  the  nation  to  the  transfer  of  authority  into 
other  hands ;  not  those  of  the  people,  indeed,  who  were  too 
ignorant,  and  too  long  accustomed  to  a  subordinate, 
dependent  situation,  to  admit  of  it, — ^but  into  the  hands  of 
the  sovereign.     It  was  not  until  three  centuries  more  had 

^  Zurita,  Historia  del  Bey  Don  Hernando  el  Cath(51ico  (Anales,  torn.  T. 
tL,  Zaragoza,  1580),  lib.  1,  introd. 
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elapsed  that  the  condition  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
was  to  be  so  far  improved  as  to  qualify  them  for  asserting 
and  maintaining  the  political  consideration  which  of  right 
belongs  to  them. 

In  whatever  degree  public  opinion  and  the  progress  of 
events  might  favour  the  transition  of  power  from  the  aris- 
tocracy to  the  monarch,  it  is  obvious  that  much  w6uld 
depend  on  his  personal  character ;  since  the  advantages  of 
his  station  alone  made  him  by  no  means  a  match  for  the 
combined  forces  of  his  great  nobility.  The  remarkable 
adaptation  of  the  characters  of  the  principal  sovereigns  of 
Europe  to  this  exigency,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  would  seem  to  have  had  something  providential  in 
it.  Henry  the  Seventh  of  England,  Louis  the  Eleventh  of 
France,  Ferdinand  of  Naples,  John  the  Second  of  Aragon 
and  his  son  Ferdinand,  and  John  the  Second  of  Portugal, 
however  different  in  other  respects,  were  all  distinguished 
by  a  sagacity  which  enabled  them  to  devise  the  most  subtile 
and  comprehensive  schemes  of  policy,  and  which  was  pro- 
lific in  expedients  for  the  circumvention  of  enemies  too 
potent  to  be  encountered  by  open  force. 

Their  operations,  all  directed  towards  the  same  point, 
were  attended  with  similar  success,  resulting  in  the  exalta- 
tion of  the  royal  prerogative  at  the  expense  of  the  aristo- 
cracy, with  more  or  less  deference  to  the  rights  of  the 
people,  as  the  case  might  be ;  in  France,  for  example,  with 
almost  total  indifference  to  them,  while  in  Spain  they  were 
regarded,  under  the  parental  administration  of  Isabella, 
which  tempered  the  less  scrupulous  policy  of  her  husband, 
with  tenderness  and  respect.  In  every  country,  however, 
the  nation  at  large  gained  greatly  by  the  revolution,  which 
came  on  insensibly,  at  least  without  any  violent  shock  to 
the  fabric  of  society,  and  which,  by  securing  internal  tran- 
quillity and  the  ascendancy  of  law  over  brute  force,  gave 
ample  scope  for  those  intellectual  pursuits  that  withdraw 
mankind  from  sensual  indulgence  and  too  exclusive  devo* 
tion  to  the  animal  wants  of  our  nature. 

No  sooner  was  the  internal  organization  of  the  different 
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nations  of  Europe  placed  on  a  secure  basis,  than  they  found 
leisure  to  direct  their  views,  hitherto  confined  within  their 
own  limits,  to  a  bolder  and  more  distant  sphere  of  action. 
Their  international  communication  was  greatly  facilitated 
by  several  useful  inventions  coincident  with  this  period,  or 
then  first  extensively  applied.  Such  was  the  art  of  print- 
ing, diffusing  knowledge  with  the  speed  and  universality  of 
light ;  the  establishment  of  posts,  which,  adopted  by  Louis 
the  Eleventh  in  the  fifteenth  century,  came  into  frequent 
use  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth ;  *  and  lastly,  the 
compass,  which,  guiding  the  mariner  unerringly  through 
the  trackless  wastes  of  the  ocean,  brought  the  remotest 
regions  into  contact.  With  these  increased  facilities  for 
intercommunication,  the  different  European  states  might 
be  said  to  be  brought  into  as  intimate  relation  with  one 
another  as  the  different  provinces  of  the  same  kingdom 
were  before.  They  now  for  the  first  time  regarded  each 
other  as  members  of  one  great  community,  in  whose  action 
they  were  all  mutually  concerned.  A  greater  anxiety  was 
manifested  to  detect  the  springs  of  every  political  move- 
ment of  their  neighbours.  Missions  became  frequent,  and 
accredited  agents  were  stationed,  as  a  sort  of  honourable 
spies,  at  the  different  courts.  The  science  of  diplomacy, 
on  narrower  grounds,  indeed,  than  those  on  which  it  is 
now  practised,  began  to  be  studied.^  Schemes  of  aggres- 
sion and  resistance,  leading  to  political  combinations  the 
most  complex  and  extended,  were  gradually  formed.  We 
are  not  to  imagine,  however,  the  existence  of  any  well- 
defined  ideas  of  a  balance  of  power  at  this  early  period. 

*  The    *'Legazione,"  or   official  tion  respecting  the  interior  work- 

correspondenoe  of  Machiayelli  while  ings  of  the  governments  witii  which 

stationed  at  the  different  European  he  resided  than  is  to  be  found  in 

courts,  may  be  regarded    as  the  any  regular  history ;  and  it  shows 

most  complete  manual  of  diplomacy  the  variety  and  extent  of  duties 

as  it  existed  at  the  beginning  of  attached  to  the  office  of  resident 
l^e  sixteenth  century.     It  affords  .  minister  from  the  first  moment  of 

more  copious  and  curious  informa-  its  creation. 


*  [The  postal  system  as  a  means  of  *'  international  oommtmication  *'  can 
scarcely  he  said  to  have  existed  before  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
posts  established  by  Louis  XI.  were  merely  relays  of  horses  for  the  con- 
Teyanoe  of  government  messengers. — ^Ed.] 
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The  object  of  these  combinations  was  some  positive  act  of 
aggression  or  resistance,  for  purposes  of  conquest  or 
defence,  not  for  the  maintenance  of  any  abstract  theory  of 
political  equilibrium.  This  was  the  result  of  much  deeper 
reflection,  and  of  prolonged  experience. 

The  management  of  the  foreign  relations  of  the  nation 
at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  was  resigned  wholly  to 
the  sovereign.  The  people  took  no  further  part  or  interest 
in  the  matter  than  if  it  had  concerned  only  the  disposition 
of  his  private  property.  His  measures  were,  therefore, 
often  characterized  by  a  degree  of  temerity  and  precipita- 
tion that  could  not  have  been  permitted  under  the  salutary 
checks  afforded  by  popular  interposition.  A  strange 
insensibility,  indeed,  was  shown  to  the  rights  and  interests 
of  the  nation.  War  was  regarded  as  a  game,  in  which  the 
sovereign  parties  engaged,  not  on  behalf  of  their  subjects, 
but  exclusively  on  their  own.  like  desperate  gamblers, 
they  contended  for  the  spoils  or  the  honours  of  victory 
with  so  much  the  more  recklessness  as  their  own  station 
was  too  elevated  to  be  materially  prejudiced  by  the  results. 
They  contended  with  all  the  animosity  of  personal  feeling ; 
every  device,  however  paltry,  was  resorted  to;  and  no 
advantage  was  deemed  unwarrantable  which  could  tend  to 
secure  the  victory.  The  most  profligate  maxims  of  state 
policy  were  openly  avowed  by  men  of  reputed  honour  and 
int^ity.  In  short,  the  diplomacy  of  that  day  is  very 
generally  characterized  by  a  low  cunning,  subterfuge,  and 
petty  trickery  which  would  leave  an  indelible  stain  on  the 
transactions  of  private  individuals. 

Italy  was,  doubtless,  the  great  school  where  this  political 
morality  was  taught.  That  country  was  broken  up  into  a 
number  of  small  states,  too  nearly  equal  to  allow  the 
absolute  supremacy  of  any  one,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
demanded  the  most  restless  vigilance  on  the  part  of  each 
to  maintain  its  independence  against  its  neighbours. 
Hence  such  a  complexity  of  intrigues  and  combinations  as 
the  world  had  never  before  witnessed.  A  subtile,  refined 
policy  was  conformable  to  the  genius  of  the  Italians.     It 
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was  partly  the  result,  moreover,  of  their  higher  cultivation, 
which  naturally  led  them  to  trust  the  settlement  of  their 
disputes  to  superior  intellectual  dexterity,  rather  than  to 
brute  force,  like  the  barbarians  beyond  the  Alps.'  From 
these  and  other  causes,  maxims  were  gradually  established 
so  monstrous  in  their  nature  as  to  give  the  work  which 
first  embodied  them  in  a  regular  system  the  air  of  a  satire 
rather  than  a  serious  performance,  while  the  name  of  its 
author  has  been  converted  into  a  by-word  for  political 
knaveiy.* 

At  the  period  before  us,  the  principal  states  of  Italy 
were  the  republics  of  Venice  and  Florence,  the  duchy  of 
Milan,  the  papal  see,  and  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  The 
others  may  be  regarded  merely  as  satellites,  revolving  round 
some  one  or  other  of  these  superior  powers,  by  whom  their 
respective  movements  were  regulated  and  controlled.  Venice 
may  be  considered  as  the  most  formidable  of  the  ItaUan 
powers,  taking  into  consideration  her  wealth,  her  powerful 
navy,  her  territory  in  the  north,  and  her  princely  colonial 
domain.  There  was  no  government  in  that  age  which 
attracted  such  general  admiration,  both  fix>m  natives  and 
foreigners,  who  seem  to  have  looked  upon  it  as  affording 
the  very  best  model  of  political  wisdom.^  Yet  there  was 
no  country  where  the  citizen  enjoyed  less  positive  freedom; 

'  *'Seddia,''BayBSaUu8t,  noticing  exceptions  taken   to  the  inunor- 

the  similar  oonseqaenoe  of  increased  ality  of  their  doctrines,  as  Gtin- 

refinement    among    the    ancients,  guen^  has  weU   proved  (Histoire 

**  magnum  inter  mortales  oertamen  iitt^raire  d*Italie  (raris,  1811 — 19), 

fdit,  yine  corporis  an  virtute  animi  torn.  viii.  pp.  32,  74),  but  from  the 

res  militaris  ma^  procederet  •  .  .  imputations  they  contained  on  the 

Tum  demum  pencmo  atque  negotiis  court  of  Bome. 
compertum  est,  in  bello  plurimum         *  ''  Aquel  Senado  i  Sefiorfa  de 

ingenium  posse."  BeUum  Oatilina-  Venecianos,"  says  Qonzalo  de  Orie- 

rium,  cap.  1,  2.  do,  ''  donde  me  parece  k  mi  que  eeta 

*  Machiayelli's  political  treatises,  recogido  todo  el  saber  i  prudenda 

his  *'  Principe"  and  '*  Discorsi  scmra  de  los  hombres  humanos ;   porque 

lito  livio,^  which  appeared  after  i%  la  gente  del  mundo  que  mejor  se 

his  death,  excited  no  scandal  at  the  sabe  ^bemar ;  ^  la  republica,  que 

time   of  their  publication.    They  mas  tiempo  hk  durado  en  el  mundo 

came  into  the  world,  indeed,  from  por  la  buena  forma  desuregimiento, 

the  pontifical  press,  under  the  pri-  I  donde  con  mejor  manera  h&n  loe 

Tilege  of  the  reigning  pope,  Olement  hombres  Tivido  en  comunidad  sin 

YII.    It  was  not  until  thirty  years  tener  Bey ;  *   eta    Quincuagenas, 

later  that  they  were  placed  in  the  MS.,  bat  1,  quino.  8,  diaL  i4. 
Index;    and   this  not   from   any 
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none  whose  foreign  relations  were  conducted  with  more 
absolute  selfishness,  and  with  a  more  narrow,  bargaining 
spirit,  savouring  rather  of  a  company  of  traders  than  of  a 
great  and  powerful  state.  But  all  this  was  compensated, 
in  the  eyes  of  her  contemporaries,  by  the  stability  of  her 
institutions,  which  still  remained  unshaken  amidst  revolu- 
tions which  had  convulsed  or  overturned  every  other  social 
fabric  in  Italy.* 

The  government  of  Milan  was  at  this  time  under  the 
direction  of  Lodovico  Sforza,  or  Lodovico  the  Moor,  as  he 
is  commonly  called;  an  epithet  suggested  by  his  complexion, 
but  one  which  he  willingly  retained,  as  indicating  the 
superior  craftiness  on  which  he  valued  himself/  He  held 
the  reins  in  the  name  of  his  nephew,  then  a  minor,  until  a 
convenient  season  should  arrive  for  assuming  them  in  his 
own.  His  cool,  perfidious  character  was  stained  with  the 
worst  vices  of  the  most  profligate  class  of  Italian  statesmen 
of  that  period. 

The  central  parts  of  Italy  were  occupied  by  the  republic 
of  Florence,  which  had  ever  been  the  rallying-point  of  the 
friends  of  freedom,  too  often  of  faction,  but  which  had  now 
resigned  itself  to  the  dominion  of  the  Medici,  whose  culti- 
vated tastes  and  munificent  patronage  shed  a  splendid 
illusion  over  their  administration,  which  blinded  the  eyes 
of  contemporaries,  and  even  of  posterity. 

The  papal  chair  was  filled  by  Alexander  the  Sixth,  a 
pontiff  whose  licentiousness,  avarice,  and  unblushing  ef- 
fix)ntery  have  been  the  theme  of  unmingled  reproach  with 
Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant  writers.  His  preferment  was 
effected  by  lavish  bribery,  and  by  his  consummate  address, 

*  Of  all  the  inoenae  which  poets  Ta  tibi  vel  reges  dves  facaa;  O 

ftnd  politicians  have  offered  to  the  decus  I  O  Tux 

Queen  of  the  Adriatic,  none  is  more  Ausoniw,  per  quam  libera  turba 

exquisite  than  that  conveyed    in  sumns; 

these  few  lines,  where  Sannazaro  Per  quam  barbaries  nobis  non 

notices  her  position  as  the  bulwark  imperat,  et  Sol 

of  Christendom :  Exonens  nos^  darius  orbo 

**  Una  Italum  regina,  altn  pnlohei^  micat  1 " 

rima  Bonus  Opera  Latina,  lib.  8,  eleg.  1,  05. 

JFiHiula,  qu8B  terns,  quad  domi'  ^  Guiodardini,  Istoria,  tooL   L 

Bans  aquis  I  lib.  3,  p.  147. 
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as  well  as  energy  of  character.  Although  a  native  Spaniard, 
his  election  was  extremely  unpalatable  to  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  who  deprecated  the  scandal  it  must  bring  upon 
the  chiu'ch,  and  who  had  little  to  hope  for  themselves,  in  a 
political  view,  from  the  elevation  of  one  of  their  own  sub- 
jects even,  whose  mercenary  spirit  placed  him  at  the  control 
of  the  highest  bidder.^ 

The  Neapolitan  sceptre  was  swayed  by  Ferdinand  the 
First,  whose  father,  Alfonso  the  Fifth,  the  uncle  of  Ferdinand 
of  Aragon,  had  obtained  the  crown  by  the  adoption  of 
Joanna  of  Naples,  or  rather  by  his  own  good  sword.  Alfonso 
settled  his  conquest  on  his  illegitimate  son  Ferdinand,  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  rights  of  An^on,  by  whose  blood  and 
treasure  he  had  achieved  it.  Ferdinand's  character,  the 
very  opposite  of  his  noble  father's,  was  dark,  wily,  and 
ferocious.  His  life  was  spent  in  conflict  with  his  great 
feudal  nobility,  many  of  whom  supported  the  pretensions 
of  the  Angevin  family.  But  his  superior  craft  enabled  him 
to  foil  every  attempt  of  his  enemies.  In  effecting  this, 
indeed,  he  shrunk  from  no  deed  of  treachery  or  violence, 
however  atrocious,  and  in  the  end  had  the  satisfaction  of 
establishing  his  authority,  undisputed,  on  the  fears  of  his 
subjects.  Ue  was  about  seventy  years  of  age  at  the  period 
of  which  we  are  treating,  1493.  The  heir  apparent, 
Alfonso,  was  equally  sanguinary  in  his  temper,  though 
possessing  less  talent  for  dissimulation  than  his  father. 

Such  was  the  character  of  the  principal  Italian  courts  at 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  politics  of  the 
coimtry  were  necessarily  regulated  by  the  temper  and  views 
of  the  leading  powers.     They  were  essentially  selfish  and 

•  Peter  Mart^TtOpusEpistr^epist.  his  election,  in  the  following  iin- 

119,  123. — ^Fleury,  Histoire  eccl^-  equivocal  language :  "  Sed  hoc  ha- 

astique,  contin.  (Paris,  1722),  torn,  beto,    princeps   UlustriBsime,    non 

xxiv.  lib.  1 1 7 ,  p.  545. — ^Peter  Martyr,  placuiase  meis  Eegibus  pontificatum. 

irhoee  residence  and  rank  at  the  ad    Alexandrum,  ^uamyis  eorum 

Spanish  court  gave  him  access  to  ditionarium,  pervenisse.    Yerentur 

the  best  sources  of  information  as  namque  ne  illius  cupiditas,  ne  am- 

to  the  repute  in  which  the  new  bitio,  ne  (^uod  gravius)  mollities 

pontiff  was  held  there,  expresses  filialis  Chnstianam  religionexa  in 

himself  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Oar-  pi'seoeps  trahat,"    Epist  119. 
dinal  Sforaa,  who  had  assisted  at 
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personal.  The  ancient  republican  forms  had  been  gradually 
effaced  during  this  century,  and  more  arbitrary  ones  intro« 
duced.  The  name  of  freedom,  indeed,  was  still  inscribed 
on  their  banners,  but  the  spirit  had  disappeared.  In 
almost  every  state,  great  or  small,  some  military  adventurer 
or  crafty  statesman  had  succeeded  in  raising  his  own 
authority  on  the  liberties  of  his  country;  and  his  sole  aim 
seemed  to  be  to  enlarge  it  still  further,  and  to  secure  it 
against  the  conspiracies  and  revolutions  which  the  reminis- 
cence of  ancient  independence  naturally  called  forth.  Such 
was  the  case  with  Tuscany,  Milan,  Naples,  And  the  numer- 
ous subordinate  states.  In  Rome,  the  pontiff  proposed  no 
higher  object  than  the  concentration  of  wealth  and  public 
honours  in  the  hands  of  his  own  family.  In  short,  the 
administration  of  every  state  seemed  to  be  managed  with 
exclusive  reference  to  the  personal  interests  of  its  chief. 
Venice  was  the  only  power  of  sufficient  strength  and 
stability  to  engage  in  more  extended  schemes  of  policy, 
and  even  these  were  conducted,  as  has  been  already  noticed, 
in  the  narrow  and  calculating  spirit  of  a  trading  corporation. 
But  while  no  spark  of  generous  patriotism  seemed  to 
warm  the  bosoms  of  the  Italians,  while  no  sense  of  public 
good,  or  even  menace  of  foreign  invasion,  could  bring  them 
to  act  in  concert  with  one  another,^  the  internal  condition 
of  the  country  was  eminently  prosperous.  Italy  bad  far  out- 
stripped the  rest  of  Europe  in  the  various  arts  of  civilized 
life;  and  she  everywhere  afforded  the  evidence  of  faculties 
developed  by  unceasing  intellectual  action.  The  face  of 
the  country  itself  was  like  a  garden;  "cultivated  through 
all  its  plains  to  the  very  tops  of  the  mountains;  teeming 
with  population,  with  riches,  and  an  unlimited  commerce; 
illustrated  by  many  munificent  princes,  by  the  splendour 
of  many  noble  and  beautiful  cities,  and  by  the  majesty  of 
religion;  and  adorned  with  all  those  rai*e  and  precious  gifts 

*  A  remarkable  example  of  this  overwhelming    the   Arabian    and 

occurred  in  the  middle  of  the  fif-  Greek  empires,  had  no  power  to 

teenth  centu^,  when  the  inunda-  still  the  voice  of  faction,  or  to  oon- 

tion  of  the  Turks,  which  seemed  oentrate  the  attention  of  the  Ita^iaii 

ready  to  burst  upon  them,  after  states,  even  for  a  moment 
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which  render  a  name  glorious  among  the  nations/'^*  Such 
are  the  glowing  strains  in  which  the  Tuscan  historian  cele- 
brates the  prosperity  of  his  country,  ere  yet  the  storm  of 
war  had  descended  on  her  beautiful  valleys. 

This  scene  of  domestic  tranquillity  was  destined  to  be 
changed  by  that  terrible  invasion  which  the  ambition  of 
Lodovico  Sforza  brought  upon  his  country.  He  had  already 
organized  a  coalition  of  the  northeni  powers  of  Italy,  to 
defeat  the  interference  of  the  kmg  of  Naples  in  behdf  of 
his  grandson,  the  rightful  duke  of  Milan,  whom,  his  uncle 
held  in  subjection  during  a  protracted  minority,  while  he 
exercised  all  the  real  functions  of  sovereignty  in  his  name. 
Not  feeling  sufficiently  secure  from  his  Italian  confederacy, 
Sforza  invited  the  king  of  France  to  revive  the  hereditary 
claims  of  the  house  of  Anjou  to  the  crown  of  Naples,  pro- 
mising to  aid  him  in  the  enterprise  with  all  his  resources. 
In  this  way,  this  wily  politician  proposed  to  divert  the 
storm  fix)m  his  own  head,  by  giving  Ferdinand  sufficient 
occupation  at  home. 

The  throne  of  France  was  at  that  time  filled  by  Charles 
the  Eighth,  a  monarch  scarcely  twenty-two  years  of  age. 
His  father,  Louis  the  Eleventh,  had  given  him  an  educa- 
tion imbecoming  not  only  a  great  prince,  but  even  a  private 
gentleman.  He  would  allow  him  to  learn  no  other  Latin, 
says  Brantdme,  than  his  favourite  maxim,  ''  Qui  nescit  dis- 
simulare,  nescit  regnare."  ^^  Charles  made  some  amends 
for  this,  though  with  little  judgment,  in  later  life,  when  left 
to  his  own  disposal.  His  favourite  studies  were  the  ex- 
ploits of  celebrated  conquerors,  of  Caesar  and  Charlemagne 
particularly,  which  filled  his  young  mind  with  vague  and 
visionary  ideas  of  glory.  These  dreams  were  still  further 
nourished  by  the  tourneys  and  other  chivalrous  spectacles 
of  the  age,  in  which  he  delighted,  until  he  seems  to  have 
imagined  himself  some  doughty  paladin  of  romance,  des- 
tined to  the  achievement  of  a  grand  and  perilous  enterprise. 

^  Guicdardiiii,  iBtoiia,  torn.  i.      iUuatres,  CEuTres  oompUtes  (Paris, 
lib.  1,  p.  2.  1822—^},  torn.  iL  disc.  1,  pp.  2,  20. 

^  Brantome,  Ties  des  Hommes 
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It  affords  some  proof  of  this  exalted  state  of  his  imagination, 
that  he  gave  his  only  son  the  name  of  Orlando,  after  the 
celebrated  hero  of  Roncesvalles." 

With  a  mind  thus  excited  by  chimerical  visions  of 
military  glory,  he  lent  a  willing  ear  to  the  artful  pro- 
positions of  Sforza.  In  the  extravagance  of  vanity,  fed  by 
the  adulation  of  interested  parasites,  he  affected  to  regard 
the  enterprise  against  Naples  as  only  opening  the  way  to 
a  career  of  more  splendid  conquests,  which  were  to  ter- 
minate in  the  capture  of  Constantinople  and  the  recovery 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  purchase 
of  Andrew  Paleologus,  the  nephew  and  heir  of  Constantine, 
the  last  of  the  Caesars,  his  title  to  the  Greek  empire." 

Nothing  could  be  more  unsound,  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  present  day,  than  Charles's  claims  to  the 
crown  of  Naples.  Without  discussing  the  original  pre- 
tensions of  the  rival  houses  of  Aragon  and  Anjou,  it  is 
sufficient  to  state  that  at  the  time  of  Charles  the  Eighth's 
invasion  the  Neapolitan  throne  had  been  in  the  possession 
of  the  Aragonese  family  more  than  half  a  century,  under 
three  successive  princes  solemnly  recognized  by  the  people, 
sanctioned  by  repeated  investitures  of  the  papal  suzerain, 
and  admitted  by  all  the  states  of  Europe.  If  all  this  did 
not  give  validity  to  their  title,  when  was  the  nation  to  ex- 
pect repose?  Charles's  claim,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
derived  originally  from  a  testamentary  bequest  of  Ren^, 
count  of  Provence,  operating  to  the  exclusion  of  the  son  of 
his  own  daughter,  the  rightful  heir  of  the  house  of  Anjou;  * 
Naples  being  too  notoriously  a  female  fief  to  afford  any 

^  Sismondi,  Hist,  des  Fran9ai8,  scriptions  et  Belles-Lettres,  torn, 

torn.  XV.  p.  112.— QaiUard,  Bivalit^,  xvii.  pp.  639—579.)     This  doca- 

tom.  iy.  pp.  2,  8.  ment,  as  weU  as  some  others  whioh 

"  Daru,  Histoire  de  la  B^pub-  appeared  on  the  eve  of  Charles's 

liqne  de  Yemse  (Paris,  1821),  tom«  expedition,  breathes  a  tone  of  Quiz- 

liL  liv.  20. — See  the  deed  of  cession,  otic  and  religious  enthusiasm  that 

in  the  memoir  of  M«deFoncemagne.  transports  us  back  to  the  days  of 

(M^moires  de  PAcad^mie  des  In-  the  crusades. 

*  [This  IB  somewhat  incorrectly  stated.  The  French  daim  was  deriTed, 
not  from  the  testament  of  Bene,  under  which  his  nephew,  Charles  of 
Maine,  succeeded  him,  in  Jul^r,  1480,  as  count  of  Provence  and  titular 
king  df  Sicily,  but  from  the  will  of  this  latter  prince,  who  died  chiLdless 
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pretext  for  the  action  of  the  Salic  law.  The  pretensions 
of  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  as  representative  of  the  legitimate 
branch  of  Aragon,  were  far  more  plausible." 

Independently  of  the  defects  in  Charles's  title,  his  posi- 
tion was  such  as  to  make  the  projected  expedition  every 
way  impolitic.  A  misunderstanding  had  for  some  time 
subsisted  between  him  and  the  Spanish  sovereigns,  and  he 
was  at  open  war  with  Germany  and  England ;  so  that  it 
was  only  by  large  concessions  that  he  could  hope  to  secure 
their  acquiescence  in  an  enterprise  most  precarious  in  its 
character,  and  where  even  complete  success  could  be  of  no 
permanent  benefit  to  his  kingdom.  ''  He  did  not  under- 
stand,'* says  Voltaire,  "  that  a  dozen  villages  adjacent  to 
one's  territory  are  of  more  value  than  a  kingdom  four 
hundred  leagues  distant.""  By  the  treaties  of  Etaples 
and  Senlis,  he  purchased  a  reconciliation  with  Henry  the 
Seventh  of  England,  and  with  Maximilian,  the  emperor 
elect ;  and  finally,  by  that  of  Barcelona,  effected  an  ami- 
cable adjustment  of  his  difficulties  with  Spain." 

This  treaty,  which  involved  the  restoration  of  Roussillon 
and  Cerdagne,  was  of  great  importance  to  the  crown  of 
Aragon.     These  provinces,  it  will   be  remembered,  had 

'^  The  oonflictingdaimBof  Anjon  sions  to  Naples;    although  Mably 

and  Aragon  are  stated  at  length  by  affects  to  doubt  whether  this  was 

Gaillard,  with  more  candour  and  not  the  result  of  necessity  rather 

impartiality  than  were  to  be  ex-  than  policy.     '*I1  est  douteux  si 

pcKsted  from  a  French  writer.   (His-  cette  moderation  fut  Fouvrage  d'une 

toire  de  Fran9oi8  I.  (Paris,  1769),  connoissance    approfondie    de    ses 

tom.  i.  pp.  71 — ^92.)    They  form  the  Trais  int^r^ts,  ou  seulement  de  cette 

subject  of  a  juvenile  essay  of  (Kb-  defiance  qu'il  avoit  des  grands  de 

bon,  in  which  we  may  discern  the  son  royaume,  et  qu'il  n*osoit  perdre 

germs  of  many  of  the  peculiarities  de  yue.**    Obserrations  sur  I'His- 

which  afterwards  characterized  the  toire  de  France,   CEuvres  (Paris, 

historian  of  the  Decline  and  Fall.  1794 — 6),  liy.  6,  chap.  4. 

Miscellaneous     Works     (London,  *'  Flassan,  Histoire  de  la  Diplo- 

1814),  vol.  iii.  pp.  206—222.  matie  Franfaise  (Paris,  1809),  tom. 


ai  sur  lesMoeurs,  chap.  107.  i.  pp.  254  —  259. — ^Dumont,  Corps 

— ^His  politic   £Etther,   Louis  XI.,  umversel  diplomatique  du  Droit  des 

acted  on  this  principle,  for  he  made  Gtens  (Amsterdam,  1726 — 31),  tom. 

no  attempt  to  maintain  his  preton-  iii.  pp.  297 — iiOO. 

in  December,  1481,  coupled  with  alleged  earlier  settlements  uniting 
Naples  and  Provence,  with  the  effect,  as  was  maintained,  of  excluding 
female  branches  from  the  succession.  Oonf.  Oomines,  M6moires,  liv.  7, 
chap.  1,  and  documents  in  Lenglet,  torn.  iii.  pp.  324—336,  tom.  iy.par.  2« 
pp.  5— 13.— -Ed.] 
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been  originally  mortgaged  by  Ferdinand's  father,  King 
Jcim  the  Second,  to  Louis  the  Eleventh  of  France,  for 
the  sum  of  three  hundred  thousand  crowns,  in  con- 
sideration of  aid  to  be  afforded  by  the  latter  monarch 
against  the  Catalan  insurgents.  Although  the  stipulated 
sum  had  never  been  paid  by  Aragon,  yet  a  plausible  pre- 
text for  requiring  the  restitution  was  afforded  by  Louis  the 
Eleventh's  incomplete  performance  of  his  engagements,  as 
well  as  by  the  ample  reimbursement  which  the  French 
government  had  ahready  derived  from  the  revenues  of  these 
countries.^^  This  treaty  had  long  been  a  principal  object 
of  Ferdinand's  policy.  He  had  not,  indeed,  confined  him- 
self to  negotiation,  but  had  made  active  demonstrations 
more  than  once  of  occupying  the  contested  territory  by 
force.  Negotiation,  however,  was  more  consonant  to  his 
habitual  policy ;  and,  after  the  termination  of  the  Moorish 
war,  he  pressed  it  with  the  utmost  vigour,  repairing  with 
the  queen  to  Barcelona,  in  order  to  watch  over  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  envoys  of  the  two  nations  at  Figueras.^^ 

The  French  historians  accuse  Ferdinand  of  bribing  two 
ecclesiastics,  in  high  influence  at  their  court,  to  make  such 
a  representation  of  the  affair  as  should  alarm  the  conscience 
of  the  young  monarch.  These  holy  men  insisted  on  the 
restoration  of  Roussillon  as  an  act  of  justice ;  since  the 

**  See  the  narratiye  of  these  trans-  repaid  the  monejr,  borrowed  by  his 

actions  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  chap-  father  from  Louis  XI.,  to  Charles 

ters  of  Part  I.  of  this  History.  —  YIU.,  the  latter  monaiph  retomed 

Most  historians  seem  to  take  it  for  it  to  Isabella,  in  consideration  of 

granted  that  Louis  XL  advanced  a  the  great  expenses  incnrred  by  the 

sum  of  money  to  the  king  of  Ara-  Moorish  war.    It  is  a  pity  that  this 

gon ;  and  some  state  that  payment  romantic  piece   of  gallantry  does 

of  the  debt  for  which  the  provinces  not  rest  on  any  better  authority 

were  mortgaged  was  subsequently  than  that  of  the  Curate  of   Los 

tendered  to  the  French  king.    (See,  Palaoios,  who  shows  a  degree  of 

among  others,   Sismondi,   B^pub-  ignorance  in  the  first  ^art  of  his 

liques  Italiennes,  tom.  xii.  p.  93. —  statement  that  entitles  him  to  little 

Bosooe,  Life  and  Pontificate  of  Leo  credit   in   the   last.    Indeed,  the 

X.  (London,  1827),  vol.  i.  p.  147.)  worthy  Curate,  although  much  to 

The  first  of  these  statements  is  a  be  relied  on  for  what  passed  in  his 

nalpable  error;  and  I  find  no  eyi-  own  province,  may  be  found  fire- 

aenoe  of  the  last  in  any  Spanish  quently  tripping  m^  the  details  of 

authority,  where,  if  true,  it  would  what  passed  out  of  it.    BemaldeiB, 

naturally  have   been  noticed.     I  Beyes  Oatdlicos,  MS.,  cap.  117. 
must,   indeed,   except   Bemaldez,         "  Zurita,  Hisi    del   Key  Her* 

who  says  that  Ferdmand,  having  nando,  lib.  1,  cap.  4,  7,  10. 
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sums  for  which  it  had  been  mortgaged,  though  not  repaid, 
had  been  spent  in  the  common  cause  of  Christendom,  the 
Moorish  war.  The  soul,  they  said,  could  never  hope  to 
escape  from  purgatory  until  restitution  was  made  of  all 
property  unlawfully  held  during  life.  His  royal  father, 
Louis  the  Eleventh,  was  clearly  in  this  predicament,  as  he 
himself  would  hereafter  be,  unless  the  Spanish  territories 
should  be  relinquished;  a  measure,  moreover,  the  more 
obligatory  on  him,  since  it  was  well  known  to  be  the  dying 
request  of  his  parent.  These  arguments  made  a  suitable 
impression  on  the  young  monarch,  and  a  still  deeper  on 
his  sister,  the  duchess  of  Beaujeu,  who  exercised  great 
influence  over  him,  and  who  believed  her  own  soul  in  peril 
of  eternal  damnation  by  deferring  the  act  of  restoration  any 
longer.  The  effect  of  this  cogent  reasoning  was  no  doubt 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  reckless  impatience  of  Charles, 
who  calculated  no  cost  in  the  prosecution  of  his  chimerical 
enterprise.  With  these  amicable  dispositions  an  arrange- 
ment was  at  length  concluded,  and  received  the  signatures 
of  the  respective  monarchs  on  the  same  day,  being  signed 
by  Charles  at  Tours,  and  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  at 
Barcelona,  January  19th,  1498.^* 

The  principal  articles  of  the  treaty  provided  that  the 
contracting  parties  should  mutually  aid  each  oth^  against 
all  enemies ;  that  they  should  reciprocally  prefer  this  alli- 
ance to  that  with  any  other,  the  vicar  of  Christ  excepted; 
that  the  Spanish  sovereigns  should  enter  into  no  under- 
standing with  any  power,  the  vicar  of  Christ  excepted^  pre- 
judicial to  the  interests  of  France;  that  their  children 
should  not  be  disposed  of  in  marriage  to  the  kings  of 

**  Flenry,  Histoxreeodl^aiastiqae,  always  employed  priests  in  their 

oontin.,  torn.  zziv.  pp.  533 — 555. —  negotiations:    "Oar   toutes   lenrs 

Zurita,  Hist,  del  Bey  Hernando,  OBuyres  ont  fait  mener  et  oondoire 

lib.  1,  cap.  14.— Daru,  Hist,  de  Ye-  nar  teUes  gens  (religieiiz},  on  par 

nise,  torn.  iii.  pp.  51, 52. — Gaillard,  nypoorisie,  on  ami  de  moins  despen- 

Bivalit^,  torn.  iv.  p.  10.— Abarca,  dre.'*     (M^moires,  p.  211.)     The 

Beyes  de  Ara^n,  torn.  ii.  rey  30,  French  Kine,  however,  made  more 

c^.  6. — Oommes,  alluding  to  the  use  of  the  clergy  in  this  very  trans- 

amdr  of  BoussiUon,  says  that  Fer-  action  than  the  Spanish.    Zurita» 

dinand  and  Isabella,  whether  from  Hist,  del  Bey  Hernando,  lib.  1» 

motives  of  economy  or  hypocrisy,  cap.  10 
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England  or  of  the  Romans,  or  to  any  enemy  of  France, 
without  the  French  king's  consent.  It  was  finally  stipu- 
lated that  Roussillon  and  Cerdagne  should  be  restored  to 
Aragon,  but  that,  as  doubts  might  be  entertained  to  which 
power  the  possession  of  these  countries  rightfully  apper- 
tained, arbitrators  named  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  should 
be  appointed,  if  requested  by  the  French  monarch,  with 
full  power  to  decide  the  question,  by  whose  judgment  the 
contracting  parties  mutually  promised  to  abide.  This 
last  provision,  obviously  too  well  guarded  to  jeopard  the 
interests  of  the  Spanish  sovereigns,  was  introduced  to  allay 
in  some  measure  the  discontents  of  the  French,  who  loudly 
inveighed  against  their  cabinet,  as  sacrificing  the  interests 
of  the  nation ;  accusing,  indeed,  the  cardinal  D'Albi,  the 
principal  agent  in  the  negotiation,  of  being  in  the  pay  of 
Ferdinand.** 

The  treaty  excited  equal  surprise  and  satisfaction  in 
Spain,  where  Roussillon  was  regarded  as  of  the  last  import- 
ance, not  merely  from  the  extent  of  its  resources,  but  from 
its  local  position,  which  made  it  the  key  of  Catalonia.  The 
nation,  says  Zurita,  looked  on  its  recovery  as  scarcely  less 
important  than  the  conquest  of  Granada ;  and  they  doubted 
some  sinister  motive,  or  deeper  policy  than  appeared  in  the 
conduct  of  the  French  king.  He  was  influenced,  however, 
by  no  deeper  policy  than  the  cravings  of  a  puerile  ambition.^^ 

The  preparations  of  Charles,  in  the  mean  while,  excited 
general  alarm  throughout  Italy.  Ferdinand,  the  old  king 
of  Naples,  who  in  vain  endeavoured  to  arrest  them  by  ne- 

•  Paolo  Qiovio,  Hist,  sui  Tern-  moires,  liv.  8,   chap.  23. — Giovio, 

porie  (BasiluB,  1578),  lib.  1,  p.  16.  Hist,  sui  Temporis,  lib.  1,  p.  16.— 

—The  treaty  of  Barcelona  is  given  Varillas,  Politique  dTSspagne,   ou 

at  length  by  Dumont  (Corps  (fiplo-  du    Boi    Ferdinand    (Amsterdam, 

matique,  torn.  iii.  pp.  297  —  300).  1688),  pp.  11,  12.— Boscoe,  life  of 

It  is  reported  with  sufficient  inaocu-  Leo  X.,  torn,  i.  chap.  3.)    So  far 

racy  by  many  historians,  who  make  from  this,  there  is  no  allusion  what- 

no  hesitation  in  saying  that  Ferdi-  ever  to  the  proposed  expedition  in 

nand  expressly  bound  himself,  by  the  treaty,  nor  is  the  name  of  Naples 

one  of  the  articles,  not  to  interfere  once  mentioned  in  it. 

with  Charles's  meditated  attempt  **  Zurita,  Hist,  del  Bey  Heman- 

on  Naples.  (Gaillard,  BivaHt^jtom,  do,  lib.  1,  cap.  18.— Abarca,  Beyos 

iv.  p.  ll.^Voltaire,  Essai  siir  les  de  Aragon,  ubi  supra. 
MoBurs,  chap.  107.— Comines,  M6- 

VOL.  n.  n 
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gotiation,  had  died  in  the  beginning  of  1494.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Alfonso,  a  prince  of  bolder  but  less 
politic  character,  and  equally  odious,  from  the  cruelty  of 
his  disposition,  with  his  father.  He  lost  no  time  in  putting 
his  kingdom  in  a  posture  of  defence ;  but  he  wanted  the 
best  of  all  defences,  the  attachment  of  his  subjects.  His 
interests  were  supported  by  the  Florentine  republic  and  the 
pope,  whose  family  had  intermarried  with  the  royal  house 
of  Naples.  Venice  stood  aloof,  secure  in  her  remoteness, 
unwilling  to  compromise  her  interests  by  too  precipitate  a 
declaration  in  favour  of  either  party. 

The  European  powers  regarded  the  expedition  of  Charles 
the  Eighth  with  somewhat  diflferent  feelings ;  most  of  them 
were  not  unwilling  to  see  so  formidable  a  prince  waste  his 
resources  in  a  remote  and  chimerical  expedition;  Ferdinand, 
however,  contemplated  with  more  anxiety  an  event  which 
might  terminate  in  the  subversion  of  the  Neapolitan  branch 
of  his  house,  and  bring  a  powerful  and  active  neighbour  in 
contact  with  his  own  dominions  in  Sicily.  He  lost  no  time 
in  fortifying  the  faltering  courage  of  the  pope  by  assiu^nces 
of  support.  His  ambassador  then  resident  at  the  papal 
court  was  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  father  of  the  illustrious 
poet  of  that  name,  and  familiar  to  the  reader  by  his  exploits 
in  the  Granadine  war.  This  personage  with  rare  political 
sagacity  combined  an  energy  of  purpose  which  could  not 
fail  to  infuse  courage  into  the  hearts  of  others.  He  urged 
the  pope  to  rely  on  his  master,  the  king  of  Aragon,  who, 
he  assured  him,  would  devote  all  his  resources,  if  necessary, 
to  the  protection  of  his  person,  honour,  and  estate.  Alex- 
ander would  gladly  have  had  this  promise  under  the  hand 
of  Ferdinand ;  but  the  latter  did  not  think  it  expedient, 
considering  his  delicate  relations  with  France,  to  put  him- 
self so  far  in  the  power  of  the  wily  pontiff." 

In  the  mean  time,  Charles's  preparations  went  forward 
with  the  languor  and  vacillation  resulting  from  divided 

"  Zurita,  Hist,  del  Eey  Heman-  Kb.  2,  pp.  118,  llO.—Oyiedo,  Quin- 
do,  lib.  1,  cap.  28. — Bombo,  Istoria  cuagenas,  MS.,  bat.  1,  quinc  3, 
Yiniziana  (Milano,    18U9),   torn.  i.      dial.  43. 
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coimcils  and  multiplied  embarrassments.  "  Nothing  essen- 
tial to  the  conduct  of  a  war  was  at  hand/*  says  Comines. 
The  king  was  very  yonng,  weak  in  person,  headstrong  in 
will,  surrounded  by  few  discreet  counsellors,  and  wholly 
destitute  of  the  requisite  funds."  His  own  impatience, 
however,  was  stimulated  by  that  of  the  youthful  chivalry 
of  his  court,  who  burned  for  an  opportunity  of  distinction ; 
as  well  as  by  the  representations  of  the  Neapolitan  exiles, 
who  hoped,  under  his  protection,  to  re-establish  themselves 
in  their  own  country.  Several  of  these,  weary  with  the 
delay  already  experienced,  made  overtures  to  King  Fer- 
dinand to  undertake  the  enterprise  on  his  own  behalf,  and 
to  assert  his  legitimate  pretensions  to  the  crown  of  Naples, 
which,  they  assured  him,  a  large  party  in  the  country  was 
ready  to  sustain.  The  sagacious  monarch,  however,  knew 
how  little  reliance  was  to  be  placed  on  the  reports  of  exiles, 
whose  imaginations  readily  exaggerated  the  amount  of  dis- 
affection in  their  own  country.  But,  although  the  season 
had  not  yet  arrived  for  asserting  his  own  paramount  claims, 
he  was  determined  to  tolerate  those  of  no  other  potentate.^ 

Charles  entertained  so  little  suspicion  of  this,  that  in  the 
month  of  June  he  despatched  an  envoy  to  the  Spanish  court, 
requiring  Ferdinand's  fulfilment  of  the  treaty  of  Barcelona, 
by  aiding  him  with  men  and  money,  and  by  throwing  open 
his  ports  in  Sicily  for  the  French  navy.  "  This  gracious 
proposition,"  says  the  Aragonese  historian,  "he  accom- 
panied with  information  of  his  proposed  expedition  against 
the  Turks;  stating  incidentally,  as  a  thing  of  no  con- 
sequence, his  intention  to  take  Naples  by  the  way."  " 

Ferdinand  saw  the  time  was  arrived  for  coming  to  an 
explicit  declaration  with  the  French  court.     He  appointed 

"  Oomines,    M^moires,    liy.   7,  against  assummg  the  enterprise, 

introd.    ^  with  one  which  may  be  considered 

**  Zurita,  Hist,  del  Bey  Heman-  the  gist  of  the  whole  matter:  **  El 

do,  lib.  1,  cap.  20. — ^Peter  Martyr,  £e^  entendia  bien  que  no  era  tan 

2 pus  Epist.,  epist.  123. — Oomines,  facil  la  causa  que  se  proponia."  lib* 

6moire8,  liv.  7,  chap.  3. — ^Mariana,  1,  cap.  20 
Hist  de  Espafia,  torn.  ii.  lib.  26,         *  Zurita,  Hist  del  Bey  Heman* 

cap.  6. — Zunta  concludes  the  ai^gu-  do,  lib.  1,  cap.  31, 
ments   which   decided   Ferdinand 
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a  special  mission,  in  order  to  do  this  in  the  least  oiFensive 
manner  possible.  The  person  selected  for  this  delicate 
task  was  Alonso  de  Silva,  brother  of  the  count  of  Cifaentes, 
and  davero  of  Calatrava,  a  cavalier  possessed  of  the  coolness 
and  address  requisite  for  diplomatic  success.'^ 

The  ambassador,  on  arriving  at  the  French  court,  found 
it  at  Vienne  in  all  the  bustle  of  preparation  for  immediate 
departure.  After  seeking  in  vain  a  private  audience  from 
King  Charles,  he  explained  to  him  the  purport  of  his  mis- 
sion in  the  presence  of  his  courtiers.  He  assured  him  of 
the  satisfaction  which  the  king  of  Aragon  had  experienced 
at  receiving  intelligence  of  his  projected  expedition  against 
the  infidel.  Nothing  gave  his  master  so  great  contentment 
as  to  see  his  broths  monarcbs  employing  their  arms  and 
expending  their  revenues  against  the  enemies  of  the  Cross ; 
where  even  failure  was  greater  gain  than  success  in  other 
wars.  He  offered  Ferdinand's  assistance  in  the  prasecntion 
of  such  wars,  even  though  they  should  be  directed  against 
the  Mahometans  of  Africa,  over  whom  the  papal  sanction 
had  given  Spain  exclusive  rights  of  conquest.  He  besought 
the  ^ng  not  to  employ  the  forces  destined  to  so  glorious  a 
purpose  against  any  one  of  the  princes  of  Europe,  but  to 
reflect  how  great  a  scandal  this  must  necessarily  bring  on 
the  Chiistian  cause;  above  all,  he  cautioned  him  against 
forming  any  designs  on  Naples,  »nce  that  kingdom  was  a 
fi^  of  the  church,  in  whose  favour  an  exception  was  ex- 
pressly made  by  the  treaty  of  Barcelona,  which  recognized 
her  alliance  and  protection  as  paramount  to  every  other 
obligation.  Silva^s  discourse  was  responded  to  by  the  pre- 
sident of  the  parliament  of  Paris  in  a  formal  Latin  oration, 
asserting  generally  Charies^s  right  to  Naples,  and  his  resolu- 
tion to  enforce  it  previously  to  his  crusade  against  the 
infidel.  As  soon  as  it  was  concluded,  the  king  rose  and 
abruptly  quitted  the  apartment.*'' 

*>  Oviedo  notices  Silva  as  one  of  their  style  of  liying.      This  one, 

three  brothers,  all  gentle  cavaliers,  Alonso,  he  describes  as  a  man  of  a 

of  unblemished  honour,  remarkable  singularly  clear  head.    Quincuage- 

for  the  pliiiuness  of  their  persons,  nas,  MS.,  bat.  1 ,  qiiinc.  4. 

the  elegance  and  courtesy  of  their  ^  Zurita,  'Eiai.  del  Bey  Kernan- 

manners,  and  the  magnifioenoe  of  do,  ubi  supra. 
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Some  days  after,  he  interrogated  the  Spanish  ambas- 
sador, whether  his  master  would  not,  in  case  of  a  war  with 
Portugal,  feel  warranted  by  the  terms  of  the  late  treaty  in 
requiring  the  co-operation  of  France,  and  on  what  plea  the 
latter  power  could  pretend  to  withhold  it.  To  the  first  of 
these  propositions  the  ambassador  answered  in  the  affirm* 
ative,  if  it  were  a  defensive  war,  but  not,  if  an  offensive  one, 
of  his  own  seeking;  an  explanation  by  no  means  satis* 
factory  to  the  French  monarch.  Indeed,  he  seems  not  to 
have  been  at  all  prepared  for  this  interpretation  of  the  com- 
pact. He  had  relied  on  this,  as  securing  without  any 
doubt  the  non-interference  of  Ferdinand,  if  not  Ids  actual 
co-operation  in  his  designs  against  Naples.  The  clause 
touching  the  rights  of  the  church  was  too  frequent  in  pub- 
lic treaties  to  excite  any  particular  attention ;  and  he  was 
astounded  at  the  broad  ground  which  it  was  now  made  to 
cover,  and  which  defeated  the  sole  object  proposed  by  the 
cession  of  Roussillon.  He  could  not  disguise  his  chagrin 
and  indignation  at  what  he  deemed  the  perfidy  of  the 
Spanish  court.  He  refused  all  further  intercourse  with 
Silva,  and  even  stationed  a  sentinel  at  his  gate,  to  prevent 
his  communication  with  his  subjects ;  treating  him  as  the 
envoy,  not  of  an  ally,  but  of  an  open  enemy .*^ 

The  unexpected  and  menacing  attitude,  however,  as- 
sumed by  Ferdinand,  failed  to  arrest  the  operations  of  the 
French  monarch,  who,  having  completed  his  preparations, 
left  Vienne  in  the  month  of  August,  1494,  and  crossed  the 
Alps  at  the  head  of  the  most  formidable  host  which  had 
scaled  that  mountain  barrier  since  the  irruption  of  the 
northern  barbarians.^^     It  will  be  unnecessary  to  follow  his 

^  Zurita,  Hist,  del  Bey  Heman-  of  admiration  which  disarmed  in 

do,  lib.  1,  cap.  31,  41.  some  measure  the   terror  of  the 

^  Yilleneuve,  M6moire6»  apud  Italians.  Peter  Martyr,  whose  dis- 
Petitot,  CoUection  des  M^moires,  tance  from  the  theatre  of  action 
tom.  ziv.  ^p.  255, 256. — ^The  French  enabled  him  to  contemplate  more 
aUny  consisted  of  3600  gens  d'annes,  oahnly  the  operation  of  eveots,  be* 
20,000  French  infemtiy,  and  8000  held  with  a  prophetic  eye  the  mag- 
Swiss,  without  includmg  the  re-  niiude  of  the  calamities  impending 
gular  camp-foUowers.  (Sismondiy  over  his  country.  Jn  one  of  hS 
A^publiques  Italiennes,  tom.  zii  letters,  he  writes  thus :  *'  Scribitur 
p.  132.)  The  splendour  and  novelty  ezercitum  visum  fuisse  nostrft  tern* 
of  their  appearance  excited  a  degree  pestate  nullum  unquam  nitidioreom 
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movements  in  detail.  It  is  sufficient  to  remark  that  his 
conduct  throughout  was  equally  defective  in  principle  and 
in  sound  policy.  He  alienated  his  allies  by  the  most  signal 
acts  of  perfidy,  seizing  their  fortresses  for  himself,  and  en- 
tering their  capitals  with  all  the  vaunt  and  insolent  port 
of  a  conqueror.  On  his  approach  to  Rome,  the  pope  and 
the  cardinals  took  refuge  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and 
on  the  31st  of  December,  1494,  Charles  defiled  into  the 
city  at  the  head  of  his  victorious  chivalry;  if  victorious 
they  could  be  called,  when,  as  an  Italian  historian  remarks, 
they  had  scarcely  broken  a  lance,  or  spread  a  tent,  in  the 
whole  of  their  progress.*^ 

The  Italians  were  panic-struck  at  the  aspect  of  troops  so 
different  from  their  own,  and  so  superior  to  them  in  organ- 
ization, science,  and  military  equipment ;  and  still  more  in 
a  remorseless  ferocity  of  temper  which  had  rarely  been 
witnessed  in  their  own  feuds.  Warfare  was  conducted  on 
peculiar  principles  in  Italy,  adapted  to  the  character  and 
circumstances  of  the  people.  The  business  of  fighting,  in 
her  thriving  communities,  instead  of  forming  part  of  the 
regular  profession  of  a  gentleman,  as  in  other  countries  at 
this  period,  was  intrusted  to  the  hands  of  a  few  soldiers  of 
fortune,  condottieri,  as  they  were  called,  who  hired  them- 
selves out,  with  the  forces  under  their  command,  consisting 
exclusively  of  heavy-armed  cavalry,  to  whatever  state  woidd 
pay  them  best.  These  forces  constituted  the  capital,  as  it 
were,  of  the  military  chief,  whose  obvious  interest  it  was  to 
economize  as  far  as  possible,  avoiding  all  unnecessary  ex- 
penditure of  his  resources.  Hence  the  science  of  defence 
was  almost  exclusively  studied.  The  object  seemed  to  be, 
not  so  much  the  annoyance  of  the  enemy,  as  self-preserva- 

Et  qui  faturi  sunt  calamitatis  par-  stituetur  stracea, Italia.*'  Epist  123. 
ticipes.  Carolum  adesque  iUius  ao         *  Guicciaidim,   fatona.  torn.  i. 

pedW  tunnas  laudibus  extoUunt ;  Hb.  1, .  p   17.— Scipione  AmmiTato, 

Si  Italonim  impensA  instructas."  Istone  Florentine  (Firenze,  1647), 

(Opufl  Epiet..  epiat  143.)    He  con-  p.  205.-Gjannone   Istona  ^  Na- 

cludee  anotherViththisremarkable  poll,  torn   m.  lib.  29,  intaro<l--Oo- 

i»rediction:   **  Perimeiis.  Galle,  ex  mines.  M6moiree,  liv.  7,  chap  17.— 

fnajori  parte,  nee  in  patriam  redibis,  Oviedo,  Quinouagenas,  MS.,  bat  1, 

JaoebiB  inflepultua;  sed  tua  non  r©-  quino.  3,  diaL  43, 
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tioD.  The  common  interests  of  the  condottieri  bemg  para- 
mount to  every  obligation  to  the  state  which  they  served, 
they  easily  came  to  an  miderstanding  with  one  another  to 
spare  their  troops  as  much  as  possible;  until  at  length 
battles  were  fought  with  little  more  personal  hazard  than 
would  be  incurred  in  an  ordinary  tourney.  The  man-at- 
arms  was  rivetted  into  plates  of  steel  of  sufficient  thickness 
to  turn  a  musket-ball.  The  ease  of  the  soldier  was  so  far 
consulted  that  the  artillery,  in  a  siege,  was  not  allowed  to 
be  fired  on  either  side  from  sunset  to  sunrise,  for  fear  of 
disturbing  his  repose.  Prisoners  were  made  for  the  sake 
of  their  ransom,  and  but  little  blood  was  spilled  in  an  action. 
Machiavelli  records  two  engagements,  at  Anghiari  and  Cas- 
tracaro,  among  the  most  noted  of  the  time  for  their  import- 
ant consequences.  The  one  lasted  four  hours,  and  the 
other  half  a  day.  The  reader  is  hurried  along  through  all 
the  bustle  of  a  well-contested  fight,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  field  is  won  and  lost  several  times ;  but,  when  he  comes 
to  the  close,  and  looks  for  the  list  of  killed  and  wounded, 
he  finds  to  his  surprise  not  a  single  man  slain  in  the  first 
of  these  actions,  and  in  the  second  only  one,  who,  having 
tumbled  from  his  horse,  and  being  unable  to  rise,  from  the 
weight  of  his  armour,  was  sufibcated  in  the  mud  I  Thus 
war  became  disarmed  of  its  terrors.  Courage  was  no 
longer  essential  in  a  soldier ;  and  the  Italian,  made  efiemi- 
nate,  if  not  timid,  was  incapable  of  encountering  the  ad- 
venturous daring  and  severe  discipline  of  the  northern 
warrior.'^ 

The  astonishing  success  of  the  French  was  still  more  im- 
putable to  the  free  use  and  admirable  organization  of  their 
infantry,  whose  strength  lay  in  the  Swiss  mercenaries. 
Machiavelli  ascribes  the  misfortunes  of  his  nation  chiefly  to 
its  exclusive  reliance  on  cavalry.'*  This  service,  during 
the  whole  of  the  Middle  Ages,  was  considered  among  the 
European  nations   the  most  important;   the  horse  being 

"  Ba  Boe,  Histoire  de  la  Ligae  Istorie  Fiorentine,  lib.  5. — ^Denina, 
faite  i  Cambray  (Pans,  1728),  torn.  Bivolussioni  d*Italia,  lib.  18,  oap.  Sb 
L   diflsert.   prelim.  —  Machiavelli,         "  Arte  della  Querra,  Hb.  2. 
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styled  by  way  of  eminence  "  the  battle."  The  memorable 
conflict  of  Charles  the  Bold  with  the  Swiss  mountaineers, 
however,  in  which  the  latter  broke  in  pieces  the  celebrated 
Borgundian  ordonnancea,  constituting  the  finest  body  of 
chivalry  of  the  age,  demonstrated  the  capacity  of  infantry ; 
and  the  Italian  wars,  with  which  we  are  now  engaged,  at 
length  fully  re-established  its  ancient  superiority. 

The  Swiss  were  formed  into  battalions  varying  from 
three  to  eight  thousand  men  each.  They  wore  little  de- 
fensive armour,  and  their  principal  weapon  was  the  pike, 
eighteen  feet  long.  Formed  into  these  solid  battalions, 
which,  bristling  with  spears  all  around,  received  the  tech- 
nical appellation  of  the  hedgehog,  they  presented  an  invul- 
nerable front  on  every  quarter.  In  the  level  field,  with  free 
scope  allowed  for  action,  they  bore  down  all  opposition,  and 
received  unshaken  the  most  desperate  charges  of  the  steel- 
clad  cavalry  on  their  terrible  array  of  pikes.  They  were 
too  unwieldy,  however,  for  rapid  or  complicated  manoeuvres; 
they  were  easily  disconcerted  by  any  unforeseen  impedi- 
ment, or  irregularity  of  the  ground ;  and  the  event  proved 
that  the  Spanish  foot,  armed  with  its  short  swords  and 
bucklers,  by  breaking  in  under  the  long  pikes  of  its  enemy, 
could  succeed  in  bringing  him  to  close  action,  where  his 
formidable  weapon  was  of  no  avail.  It  was  repeating  the 
ancient  lesson  of  the  Roman  legion  and  the  Macedonian 
phalanx.** 

In  artillery  the  IVench  were  at  this  time  in  advance  of 
the  Ilttlians,  perhaps  of  every  nation  in  Europe.  The 
Italians,  indeed,  were  so  exceedingly  defective  in  this  de- 
partment that  their  best  field-pieces  consisted  of  small 
copper  tubes  covered  with  wood  and  hides.  They  were 
mounted  on  unwieldy  carriages  drawn  by  oxen,  and  fol- 

^  MachiaTeUi.ATtedellaGhierra,  feots  imputed  to  the  Swiss  hSris$on 

lib.  3.  —  Du  Bos,  Ligue  de  Cam-  by  modem  European  writers.    (See 

bray,  torn,  i  dis.  pr^Bm.— Giovio,  lib.  17,  sec.  25  et  seq.^    It  is  ain- 

Hist.  sui  Temporis,  lib.  2,  p.  41. —  gular  that  these  exploded  arms  aod 

Polybius,  in  his  minute  acoount  of  tactics  should  be  revived,  after  the 

this  celebrated  military  institution  lapse  of  nearly  seventeen  oentmies, 

of   the  Greeks,  has  recapitulated  to  be  foiled  again  in  the  same  maa- 

nearly  all  the  advantages  and  de-  ner  as  before. 
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lowed  by  cars  or  wagons  loaded  with  stone  balls.  These 
guns  were  worked  so  awkwardly  that  the  besieged,  says 
Gnicciardini,  had  time  between  the  discharges  to  repair 
the  mischief  inflicted  by  thera.  From  these  circumstances, 
artillery  was  held  in  so  little  repute  that  some  of  the  most 
competent  Italian  writers  thought  it  might  be  dispensed 
with  altogether  in  field  engagements.** 

The  French,  on  the  other  hand,  were  provided  with  a 
beautiful  train  of  ordnance,  consisting  of  bronze  cannon 
about  eight  feet  in  length,  and  many  smaller  pieces.**  They 
were  lightly  niounted,  drawn  by  horses,  and  easily  kept 
pace  with  the  rapid  movements  of  the  army.  They  dis- 
charged iron  balls,  and  were  served  with  admirable  skill,  in- 
timidating their  enemies  by  the  rapidity  and  accuracy  of 
their  fire,  and  easily  demolishing  their  fortifications,  which, 
before  this  invasion,  were  constructed  with  little  strength 
or  science.** 

The  rapid  successes  of  the  French  spread  consternation 
among  the  Italian  states,  who  now  for  the  first  time  seemed 
to  feel  the  existence  of  a  common  interest  and  the  neces- 
sity of  efficient  concert.  Ferdinand  was  active  in  promot* 
ing  these  dispositions,  through  his  ministers,  Garcilasso  de 
la  Vega  and  Alouso  de  Silva.  The  latter  had  quitted  the 
French  court  on  its  entrance  into  Italy,  and  withdrawn  to 
Genoa.  From  this  point  he  opened  a  correspondence  with 
Lodovico  Sforza,  who  now  began  to  understand  that  he  had 
brought  a  terrible  engine  into  play,  the  movements  of  which, 
however  mischievous  to  himself,  were  beyond  his  strength 
to  control.  Silva  endeavoured  to  inflame  still  further  his 
jealousy  of  the  French,  who  had  already  given  him  many 
serious  causes  of  disgust,  and,  in  order  to  detach  him  more 
effectually  from  Charles's  interests,  encouraged  him  vrith 
the  hope  of  forming  a  matrimonial  alliance  for  his  son  with 


M  GKuodardim,  Istoria,  torn,  i  gave  to  fheirpieoes,  as  a  novelty  at 

pp.  4d,  46.— MachiaveUi,  Arte  deUa  that  time  in  Italy.    Istoria,  pp.  45, 

Ghierra,  lib.  3. — Dn  Bos,  Ligue  de  46. 

Oambra^,  ubi  supra.  ^  GioTio,  Hist,  sni  Temporis,  lib. 

*  Guicciardim    speaks   of    the  2,  p.  42.  —  liachiayelli,  Arte  della 

nameof ^^cannon,'*whichtheFTench  Guerra,  lib.  7. 
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one  of  the  infantas  of  Spain.  At  the  same  time,  he  used 
every  effort  to  bring  about  a  co-operation  between  the  duke 
and  the  republic  of  Venice,  thus  opening  the  way  to  the 
celebrated  league  which  was  concluded  in  the  following 
year.*" 

The  Roman  pontiff  had  lost  no  time,  after  the  appear- 
ance of  the  French  army  in  Italy,  in  pressing  the  Spanish 
court  to  fulfil  its  engagements.  He  endeavoured  to  pro- 
pitiate the  good  will  of  the  sovereigns  by  several  important 
concessions.  He  granted  to  them  and  their  successors  the 
iercias,  or  two-ninths  of  the  tithes,  throughout  the  domin- 
ions of  Castile ;  an  impost  still  forming  part  of  the  regular 
revenue  of  the  crown.*®  He  caused  bulls  of  crusade  to  be 
promulgated  throughout  Spain,  granting  at  the  same  time 
a  tenth  of  the  ecclesiastical  rents,  with  the  understanding 
that  the  proceeds  should  be  devoted  to  the  protection  of 
the  Holy  See.  Towards  the  close  of  this  year,  1494,  or 
the  beginning  of  the  following,  he  conferred  the  title  of 
Catholic  on  the  Spanish  sovereigns,  in  consideration,  as  is 
stated,  of  their  eminent  virtues,  their  zeal  in  defence  of  the 
true  faith  and  the  apostolic  see,  their  reformation  of  con- 
ventual discipline,  their  subjugation  of  the  Moors  of  Gra- 
nada, and  the  purification  of  their  dominions  from  the 
Jewish  heresy.  This  orthodox  title,  which  still  continues 
to  be  the  jewel  most  prized  in  the  Spanish  crown,  has 
been  appropriated  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  who  are  universally  recognized  in  history  as  Lo^ 
Heyes  CatUicos.^^ 

^  Zurita,  Hist,  del  Bey  Heman-  at  the  present  day,  aooording  to 

do,  lib.  1,  cap.  3d. — Alonso  de  Silva  Laborde,  about  6,000,000  reals,  or 

acquitted  himself  to  the  entire  satis-  1,500,000  francs.     Itin6raire,  tom. 

faction  of  the  sovereigns  in  his  dif-  vi.  p.  61. 

ficult  mission.   He  was  subsequently  ^  Zurita,    Abaroa,    and    other 

sent  on  various  others  to  the  differ-  Soanish  historians  fix  the  date  of 

ent  Italian  courts,  and  uniformly  Alexander's  grant  at  the  close  of 

sustained  his  reputation  for  ability  1496.     (Hist,   del  Bey  Hernando, 

and  prudence.    He  did  not  live  to  lib.  2,  cap.  40. — ^Beyes  de  Aragon, 

be  old.      Oviedo,    Quincuagenas,  rey  30,  cap.  9.)    Martyr  notices  it 

MS.,  bat.  1,  quinc.  4.  with  great  paafticularity  as  already 

^  Mariana,  Hist,  de  Espaiia,  tom.  couferred,  in  a  letter  of  February, 

ii.  lib.  26,  cap.  6.— Salazar  de  Men-  1495.      (Opus  Epist.,  epist.    157.) 

doza,  Monarquia,  lib.  3,  cap.  14. —  The  pope,  according  to   Oomines, 

This  branch  of  tiie  revenue  yields  designed  to  compliment  Ferdinand 
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Ferdinand  was  too  sensible  of  the  peril  to  which  the  oc« 
cupation  of  Naples  by  the  French  would  expose  his  own 
interests,  to  require  any  stimulant  to  action  from  the  Roman 
pontiff.  Naval  preparations  had  been  going  forward  dur- 
ing the  summer,  in  the  ports  of  Galicia  and  Guipuscoa. 
A  considerable  armament  was  made  ready  for  sea  by  the 
latter  part  of  December,  at  Alicant,  and  placed  under  the 
command  of  Galceran  de  Requesens,  count  of  Trevento. 
The  land-forces  were  intrusted  to  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova, 
better  known  in  history  as  the  Great  Captain.  Instruc- 
tions were  at  the  same  time  sent  to  the  viceroy  of  Sicily  to 
provide  for  the  security  of  that  island,  and  to  hold  himself 
in  readiness  to  act  in  concert  with  the  Spanish  fleet.^ 

Ferdinand,  however,  determined  to  send  one  more  em- 
bassy to  Charles  the  Eighth,  before  coming  to  an  open 
rupture  with  him.  He  selected  for  this  mission  Juan  de 
Albion  and  Antonio  de  Fonseca,  brother  of  the  bishop  of 
that  name,  whom  we  have  already  noticed  as  superintendent 
of  the  Indian  department.  The  two  envoys  reached  Rome, 
January  28th,  1496,  the  same  day  on  which  Charles  set 
out  on  his  march  for  Naples.  They  followed  the  army, 
and  on  arriving  at  Velletri,  about  twenty  miles  from  the 
capital,  were  admitted  to  an  audience  by  the  monarch,  who 
received  them  in  the  presence  of  his  officers.     The  ambas- 

and  Isabella  for  their  conquest  of  with  a  male,  would  have  a  whim- 
Granada,  by  transferring  to  them  sical  appearance  literally  translated 
tiie  title  of  Most  Christian,  hitherto  into  English,  it  is  perfectly  con- 
eigoved  by  the  kings  of  France,  sonant  to  the  Spamsh  idiom,  which 
He  had  even  gone  so  &r  as  to  ad-  requires  that  all  words  having  re- 
dress them  thus  in  more  than  one  ference  to  both  a  masculine  and  a 
of  his  briefiB.  This  produced  a  re-  feminine  noun  should  be  expressed 
monstrance  from  a  number  of  the  in  the  former  gender.  So  also  in 
cardinals ;  which  led  him  to  substi-  the  ancient  languages :  ''Bfuv  rvpav 
tute  the  title  of  Most  Catholic.  The  pot,  says  Queen  Hecuba  (Euripides, 
epithet  of  Catholic  was  not  new  in  TPOIAA.  t.  474).  But  it  is  clearly 
the  royal  house  of  Castile,  nor  in-  incorrect  to  render  Lo$  Beyei  Gaid- 
deed  of  Aragon ;  having  been  giyen  lico$,  as  usually  done  by  English 
to  the  Asturian  prince  Alfonso  I.  writers,  by  the  corresponding  term 
about  the  middle  of  the  eighth,  and  of  "  Catholic  kings." 
to  Pedro  11.  of  Aragon  at  the  be-  ^  Zurita,  Hist,  del  Bey  Heman- 
sinning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  do,  cap.  41. — Quintana,  Yidas  de 
I  will  remark,  in  conclusion,  that  Espafioles  c61ebzes  (Madrid,  1S07, 
although  the  phrase  Z<M  ^M  Co^-  1830),  tom.  i.  p.  222.  —  Oarbajal, 
licoi,  as  applied  to  a  female  equally  Anales,  MS.,  afio  1495. 
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sadoTS  freely  enumerated  the  various  causes  of  complaint 
entertained  by  their  master  against  the  French  king :  the 
insult  offered  to  him  in  the  person  of  his  minister  Alonso 
de  Silva;  the  contumelious  treatment  of  the  pope,  and 
forcible  occupation  of  the  fortresses  and  estates  of  the 
church ;  and  finally  the  enterprise  against  Naples,  the 
claims  to  which,  as  a  papal  fief,  could  of  right  be  deter- 
mined  in  no  other  way  than  by  the  arbitration  of  the  pontiff 
himself.  Should  King  Charles  consent  to  accept  this  arbi- 
tration, they  tendered  the  good  offices  of  their  master  as 
mediator  between  the  parties ;  should  he  decline  it,  how« 
ever,  the  king  of  Spain  stood  absolved  from  all  further 
obligations  of  amity  with  him,  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of 
Barcelona,  which  expressly  recognized  his  right  to  interfere 
in  defence  of  the  church.*^ 

Charles,  who  could  not  dissemble  his  indignation  during 
this  discourse,  retorted  with  great  acrimony,  when  it  was 
concluded,  on  the  conduct  of  Ferdinand,  which  he  stigma- 
tized as  perfidious,  accusing  him,  at  the  same  time,  of  a 
deliberate  design  to  circumvent  him,  by  introducing  into 
their  treaty  the  clause  respecting  the  pope.  As  to  the 
expedition  against  Naples,  he  had  now  gone  too  far  to 
recede ;  and  it  would  be  soon  enough  to  canvass  the  ques- 
tion of  right,  when  he  had  got  possession  of  it.  His  cour- 
tiers, at  the  same  time,  with  the  impetuosity  of  their  nation, 
heightened  by  the  insolence  of  success,  told  the  envoys  that 
they  knew  well  enough  how  to  defend  their  rights  with 
their  arms,  and  that  King  Ferdinand  would  find  the  French 
chivalry  enemies  of  quite  another  sort  from  the  holiday 
tillers  of  Granada. 

These  taunts  led  to  mutual  recrimination,  until  at  length 
Fonseca,  though  naturally  a  sedate  person,  was  so  far  trans- 
ported with  anger  that  he  exclaimed,  "  The  issue,  then, 
must  be  left  to  God, — arms  must  decide  it ;  '*  and,  produc- 
ing the  original  treaty,  bearing  the  signatures  of  the  two 

^  Bernaldes,    Reyes    Oatdlicos,     — 194.  —  Qaribay,  Ck>inpeiiidio,  libi 
MS.,  oap.  138.— Sismondi,  B^pub-      19,  cap.  4. 
liques  ItalienneB,  torn,  zii  pp.  192 
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monarchs,  he  tore  it  in  pieces  before  the  eyes  of  Charles 
and  his  court.  At  the  same  time  lie  commanded  two 
Spanish  knights  who  served  in  the  French  army  to  with- 
draw from  it,  under  pain  of  incurring  the  penalties  of 
treason.  The  French  cavaliers  were  so  much  incensed  by 
this  audacious  action  that  they  would  have  seized  the  envoys, 
and,  in  all  probability,  oflFered  violence  to  their  persons,  but 
for  the  inter))osition  of  Charles,  who  with  more  coolness 
caused  them  to  be  conducted  firom  his  presence  and  sent 
back  under  a  safe  escort  to  Rome.  Such  are  the  circum- 
stances reported  by  the  French  and  ItaUan  writers  of  this 
remarkable  interview.  They  were  not  aware  that  the 
dramatic  exhibition,  as  far  as  the  ambassadors  were  con- 
cerned, was  all  previously  concerted  before  their  departure 
from  Spain.** 

Charles  pressed  forward  on  his  march  without  further 
delay.  Alfonso  the  Second,  losing  his  confidence  and 
martial  courage,  the  only  virtues  that  he  possessed,  at  the 
crisis  when  they  were  most  demanded,  had  precipitately 
abandoned  his  kingdom  while  the  French  were  at  Rome, 
and  taken  refuge  in  Sicily,  where  he  formally  abdicated  the 
crown  in  favour  of  his  son,  Ferdinand  the  Second.  This 
prince,  then  twenty-five  years  of  age,  whose  amiable  manners 
were  rendered  still  more  attractive  by  contrast  with  the 
ferocious  temper  of  his  father,  was  possessed  of  talent  and 
energy  competent  to  the  present  emergency,  had  he  been 
sustained  by  his  subjects.  But  the  latter,  besides  being 
struck  with  the  same  panic  which  had  paralyzed  the  other 
people  of  Italy,  had  too  little  interest  in  the  government  to 
be  willing  to  hazard  much  in  its  defence.     A  change  of 

^  Oviedo,    Quincnagenas,   MS.,  ordinis,  et  armis  olaros,  destinatus 

bat.  1,  quinc.  3,  dial  43. — ^Zurita,  eat  orator,  qui  eum  moneat,  ne, 

Hist,   del  Bey  Hernando,  lib.   1,  priusquam  de  jure  inter  ipsum  et 

cap.  43. — Bemaldez,  Beyes  Oat<51i-  Alfonsum  regem  Neapolitanum  de- 

008,  MS.,  cap.  138.— Giovio»  Hist,  oernatur,  ulterius  procedat.     Eert 

Bnii  Tempons,  lib.  2,  p.  46. — ^Lanuza,  in  mandatis  Antomus  Fonseca,  ut 

Histoziae,  torn.  i.  lib.  1,  cap.  6. —  Oarolocapitulumidsonansostendat, 

This  appears  from  a  letter  of  Mar-  anteque  ipsiua  oculos  (si  detrecta- 

^rr'8»   dated  three  months  before  yerit)  pacti  yeteris  cmrographum 

the  interview;   in  whidh  he  says:  laoeret,  atque  indicat  inimicitiaaw'' 

''AntoniuB  Fonseca,  yir  equestris  OpusEpist.,  epist.  144. 
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dynasty  was  only  a  change  of  masters,  by  which  they  had 
little  either  to  gain  or  to  lose.  Though  favourably  inclined 
to  Ferdinand,  they  refused  to  stand  by  him  in  his  perilous 
extremity.  They  gave  way  in  every  direction,  as  the  French 
advanced,  rendering  hopeless  every  attempt  of  their  spirited 
young  monarch  to  rally  them,  till  at  length  no  alternative 
was  left  but  to  abandon  his  dominions  to  the  enemy  with- 
out striking  a  blow  in  their  defence.  He  withdrew  to  the 
neighbouring  island  of  Ischia,  whence  he  soon  after  passed 
into  Sicily,  and  occupied  himself  there  in  collecting  the 
fragments  of  his  party,  until  the  time  should  arrive  for  more 
decisive  action.** 

Charles  the  Eighth  made  his  entrance  into  Naples  at  the 
head  of  his  legions,  February  22nd,  1495,  having  traversed 
this  whole  extent  of  hostile  territory  in  less  time  than  would 
be  occupied  by  a  fashionable  tourist  of  the  present  day. 
The  object  of  his  expedition  was  now  achieved.  He  seemed 
to  have  reached  the  consummation  of  his  wishes ;  and,  al- 
though he  assumed  the  titles  of  King  of  Sicily  and  of  Jera- 
salem,  and  affected  the  state  and  authority  of  Emperor,  he 
took  no  measures  for  prosecuting  his  chimerical  enterprise 
further.  He  even  neglected  to  provide  for  the  security  of 
his  present  conquest,  and,  without  bestowing  a  thought  on 
the  government  of  his  new  dominions,  resigned  himself  to 
the  licentious  and  effeminate  pleasures  so  congenial  with  the 
soft  voluptuousness  of  the  climate  and  his  own  character.** 

While  Charles  was  thus  wasting  his  time  and  resources 
in  frivolous  amusements,  a  dark  storm  was  gathering  in  the 
north.  There  was  not  a  state  through  which  he  had  passed, 
however  friendly  to  his  cause,  which  had  not  complaints  to 
make  of  his  insolence,  his  breach  of  faith,  his  infringement 
of  their  rights,  and  his  exorbitant  exactions.  His  impolitic 
treatment  of  Sforza  had  long  since  alienated  that  wily  and 

tt  Oomines,    M^moires,    liy.    7,  iii.  lib.  6,  cap.  1,  2. 
chap.  16. — Villeneuve,  M^oiree,         **  GHloyio,  Hist  suiTexnporis,  lib. 

Apud  Petitot,  Oollection  des  Me-  2,    p.   65,  —  Giannone,  xstoria  di 

moires,  torn,  xii  p.  260. — ^Ammirato,  Napoli,  lib.  29,  cap.  1,  2. — Andi^ 

Istorie  Fiorentine,  torn.  iii.  lib.  26.  de  la  Vigne,  Histoire  de  Oharlea 

— Summonte,  Hist  di  Napoli,  torn.  VUI.  (Paris,  1617),  p.  201. 
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restless  politician,  and  raised  suspicions  in  his  mind  of 
Charles's  designs  against  his  own  duchy  of  Milan.  The 
emperor  elect,  Maximilian,  whom  the  French  king  thought 
to  have  bound  to  his  interests  by  the  treaty  of  Senlis,  took 
umbrage  at  his  assumption  of  the  imperial  title  and  dignity. 
The  Spanish  ambassadors,  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  and  his 
brother,  Lorenzo  Suarez,  the  latter  of  whom  resided 'at 
Venice,  were  indefatigable  in  stimulating  the  spirit  of  dis- 
content. Suarez,  in  particular,  used  every  effort  to  secure 
the  co-operation  of  Venice,  representing  to  the  government, 
in  the  most  urgent  terras,  the  necessity  of  general  concert 
and  instant  action  among  the  great  powers  of  Italy,  if  they 
would  preserve  their  own  liberties.** 

Venice,  from  its  remote  position,  seemed  to  afford  the 
best  point  for  coolly  contemplating  the  general  interests  of 
Italy.  Envoys  of  the  different  Eiiropean  powers  were 
assembled  there,  as  if  by  common  consent,  with  the  view  of 
concerting  some  scheme  of  operation  for  their  mutual  good. 
The  conferences  were  conducted  by  night,  and  with  such 
secrecy  as  to  elude  for  some  time  the  vigilant  eye  of 
Comines,  the  sagacious  minister  of  Charles,  then  resident 
at  the  capital.  The  result  was  the  celebrated  league  of 
Venice.  It  was  signed  the  last  day  of  March,  1495,  on  the 
part  of  Spain,  Austria,  Rome,  Milan,  and  the  Venetian 
republic.  The  ostensible  object  of  the  treaty,  which  was 
to  last  twenty-five  years,  was  the  preservation  of  the  estates 
and  rights  of  the  confederates,  especially  of  the  Roman  see. 
A  large  force,  amounting  in  all  to  thirty-four  thousand  horse 
and  twenty  thousand  foot,  was  to  be  assessed  in  stipulated 
proportions  on  each  of  the  contracting  parties.  The  secret 
articles  of  the  treaty,  however,  went  much  further,  provid- 
ing a  formidable  plan  of  offensive  operations.  It  was  agreed 
in  these  that  King  Ferdinand  should  employ  the  Spanish 
armament,  now  arrived  in  Sicily,  in  re-establishing  his  kins- 
man on  the  throne  of  Naples ;  that  a  Venetian  fleet,  of  forty 

^  Qiovio,  Hist,  sui  Temporis,  lib.  Zurita,  Hist,  del  Bey  Hernando, 

2,  p.   66.  —  Guicciardini,   Istoria,  lib.  2,  chap.  8,  6.— Comines,  M6- 

tom.  i.  pp.  86,  87. — Bembo,  Istoria  moires,  liv.  7,  diap.  19. 
Yiniziana,  torn,  i  lib.  2,  p.  120. — 
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galleys,  should  attack  the  French  positions  on  the  Neapol- 
itan  coasts ;  that  the  duke  of  Milan  should  expel  the  French 
from  Asti,  and  blockade  the  passes  of  the  Alps,  so  as  to 
intercept  the  passage  of  fiirther  reinforcements ;  and  that 
the  emperor  and  the  king  of  Spain  should  invade  the  French 
frontiers,  and  their  expenses  be  defrayed  by  subsidies  from 
the  allies.**  Such  were  the  terms  of  this  treaty,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  forming  an  era  in  modem  political  history, 
since  it  exhibits  the  first  example  of  those  extensive  com- 
binations among  European  princes,  for  mutual  defence, 
which  afterwards  became  so  frequent.  It  shared  the  fate 
of  many  other  coalitions,  where  the  name  and  authority  of 
the  whole  have  been  made  subservient  to  the  interests  of 
some  one  of  the  parties,  more  powerful  or  more  cunning 
than  the  rest. 

The  intelligence  of  the  new  treaty  diffused  general  joy 
throughout  Italy.  In  Venice,  in  particular,  it  was  greeted 
with  fHe9^  illuminations,  and  the  most  emphatic  public 
rejoicing,  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  French  minister,  who 
was  compelled  to  witness  this  unequivocal  testimony  of  the 
detestation   in  which  his  countrymen  were  held.*^    The 

^  Gmcciardini,  Istoria,  torn,  i  affair  was  managed  with  such  pro- 
lib.  2,  p.  88. — Comines,  M^inoires,  found  caution  as  to  escape  his  notice 
liv.  7,  chap.  20.  —  Bembo,  Istoria  until  it  was  officially  announced  by 
Vinisdana,  torn.  i.  lib.  2,  pp.  122,  the  doge  himself;  when  he  was  so 
123. — Daru,  Hist,  de  Yenise,  torn,  much  astounded  by  the  intelligence 
iii.  pp.  255,  256. — ^Zurita,  Hist,  del  that  he  was  obliged  to  ask  the  se- 
liey  Hernando,  lib.  2,  cap.  6.  cretary  of  the  senate,  who  accom- 

^  Comines,  Mdmoires,  p.  96. —  panied  him  home,  the  particulars 

Oomines  teULOS  great  credit  to  him-  of  what  the  doge  had  said,  as  his 

self  for  his  perspicacity  in  detecting  ideas  were  so  confused  at  the  time 

the  secret  ne^tiations  carried  on  that  he  had  not  perfectly  compre- 

at  Venice  against  his  master.    Ac-  hendod  it.    Istona  Yiniziana,  lib. 

cording   to  Bembo,  however,  the  2,  pp.  128,  129.* 

*  [The  account  given  by  Bembo  is  based  apparently  on  that  of  the  oon- 
temporary  Yenotian  diarist  Malipiero,  whose  Annah  Yeneti  have  been 
published  in  the  Archivio  storico  Italiano,  tom.  viii.  But  the  veracity  of 
Gomines  in  this,  as  in  other  coses  in  which  it  has  been  hastily  impugned, 
can  be  established  on  the  highest  possible  authority.  The  minutes  of  the 
Yenetian  senate  at  this  period  are  still  preserved  in  the  so-called  '*  Secret 
Archives,"  and  it  is  there  recorded  that  on  the  30th  of  March,  the  day 
hefifrt  the  treaty  was  signed,  the  French  ambassador  preaent&l  himaelj 
before  the  senate  and  ur^d  the  inexp^ediency  of  the  league, — '*  dimostrava 
I'inutilita  della  lega."  See  Bomanin,  Storia  documentata  di  Yenezia,  . 
tom«  T.  (Yenezia,  1 856).    His  consternation  when  inibrmed,  in  the  public 
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tidings  fell  heavily  on  the  ears  of  the  French  in  Naples. 
It  dispelled  the  dream  of  idle  dissipation  in  which  they 
were  dissolved.  They  felt  little  concern,  indeed,  on  the 
score  of  their  Italian  enemies,  whom  their  easy  victories 
taught  them  to  regard  with  the  same  insolent  contempt 
that  the  paladins  of  romance  are  made  to  feel  for  the  un* 
knightly  rabble,  myriads  of  whom  they  could  overturn  with 
a  single  lance.  Bat  they  felt  serious  alarm  as  they  beheld 
the  storm  of  war  gathering  from  other  quarters, — from 
Spain  and  Germany,  in  defiance  of  the  treaties  by  which 
they  had  hoped  to  secure  the  neutrality  of  those  powers. 
Charles  saw  the  necessity  of  instant  action.  Two  courses 
presented  themselves ;  either  to  strengthen  himself  in  his 
new  conquests  and  prepare  to  maintain  them  until  he  could 
receive  fresh  reinforcements  from  home,  or  to  abandon  them 
altogether  and  retreat  across  the  Alps  before  the  allies  could 
muster  in  sufficient  strength  to  oppose  him.  With  the  in- 
discretion characteristic  of  his  whole  enterprise,  he  embraced 
a  middle  course,  and  lost  the  advantages  which  would  have 
resulted  from  the  exclusive  adoption  of  either. 

audience  to  which  he  was  summoned  two  days  later,  that  the  treaty  had 
heen  concluded  on  the  preyious  evening,  is  admitted  by  himself.  It  pro- 
ceeded not  from  any  preyious  ignorance  of  the  negotiations,  but  from  a 
natural  inference  that  the  preparations  to  giye  effect  to  the  agreement 
were  in  a  more  adyanced  state  than  was  actually  the  case,  and  m>m  con- 
sequent alarm  for  the  safety  of  the  king.  (*'  J'ayoye  le  coeur  serr^  et 
estoye  en  grant  doubte  de  la  personne  du  Boy  et  de  toute  sa  compaignie, 
et  cuydoye  leur  cas  plus  prest  qu'il  u'estoit.**)  It  would  have  been  strange 
indeed  if  so  astute  a  diplomatist  had  obseryed  the  exti-aordinary  conflux  of 
enyoys  at  Venice  and  found  himself  excluded  from  their  conclayes,  with- 
out, as  Bembo  pretends,  ''having  the  least  suspicion  of  what  was  going 
on."  The  ignorance  was  on  the  side  of  the  diarists,  who  knew  only  of 
the  public  audience  to  which  Comines  was  summoned,  not  of  the  preyious 
private  one  of  his  own  seeking.  The  fragments  which  have  been  pi^- 
served  of  his  correspondence  at  this  period,  and  two  letters  of  the  duke  of 
Orleans  to  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  attest  his  activity  in  gathering  informa- 
tion and  commimicatiug  it  to  his  master,  besides  conhrmin^  particulars 
mentioned  in  his  memoirs.  (See  Mile.  Dupout's  edition,  tom.  lii.,  preuves.) 
Nor  is  it  just  to  say  that  he  "  takes  great  eredit  to  himself  for  his  per- 
spicacity in  detecting  the  secret  negotiations."  He  merely  teUs  us  that 
he  had  good  means  of  procuring  information,  which  he  paid  for,  and  he 
says  that  the  king  received  similar  warnings  from  his  agents  at  Borne  and 
Milan.— Ed.] 


The  principal  light  by  which  we  are  to  be  guided  through  the  remainder 
of  this  history  is  the  Aragonese  annalist,  Zuiita,  whose  great  work» 
VOL.  n,  D 
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although  less  known  ahroad  than  those  of  some  more  recent  CastQioii 
writers,  sustains  a  reputation  at  home  unsurpassed  b;^  any  other  in  the 
great,  substantial  qualities  of  an  historian.  The  notice  of  his  life  and 
writings  has  been  swelled  into  a  bulky  quarto  by  Dr.  Diego  Dormer,  in  a 
work  entitled  **  Progresses  de  la  Historia  en  el  Eeyno  de  Aragon.  Zara- 
goza,  1680 ; "  from  which  I  extract  a  few  partioubirs. 

Gerdnimo  Zurita,  descended  from  an  ancient  and  noble  family,  was 
bom  at  Sara^ssa,  December  4th,  1512.  He  was  matiiculated  at  an  early 
age  in  the  university  of  Alcaic  He  there  made  extraordinary  proficiency, 
under  the  immediate  instruction  of  the  learned  Nufiez  de  Guzman,  com- 
monly called  El  Pinciano.  He  became  fiuniliar  with  the  ancient  and  a 
variety  of  modern  tong^ues,  and  attracted  particular  attention  by  the 
purity  and  elegance  of  Ms  Latinity.  His  personal  merits,  and  his  fieither^B 
influence,  recommended  him,  soon  after  quitting  the  university,  to  the 
notice  of  the  emperor  Charles  Y.  He  was  consulted  and  employed  in 
affairs  of  public  unportance,  and  subsequently  raised  to  several  posts  of 
honour,  attesting  the  entire  confidence  reposed  in  his  ictegrity  and  abili- 
ties. His  most  nonourable  appointment,  however,  was  that  of  national 
historiographer. 

In  1547,  an  act  passed  the  oortes  general  of  Aragon,  providing  for  the 
office  of  national  chronicler,  with  a  fixed  salary,  whose  dutv  it  G^ould  be 
to  compile,  from  authentic  sources,  a  faithful  history  of  the  monarchy. 
The  talents  and  eminent  qualifications  of  Zurita  recommended  him  to 
this  post,  and  he  was  raised  to  it  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  legis- 
lature, in  the  following  year,  1648.  From  this  time  he  conscientiously 
devoted  himself  to  the  execution  of  his  great  task.  He  visited  every  part 
of  his  own  country,  as  well  as  Sicily  and  Italy,  for  the  purpose  of  collect- 
ing materials.  The  public  archives,  and  every  accessible  source  of  in- 
formation, were  freely  thrown  open  to  his  inspection  by  order  of  the 
government ;  and  he  returned  from  his  literary  pilgrimage  with  a  lar^ 
accumulation  of  rare  and  original  documents.  The  first  portion  of  his 
annals  was  published  at  Saragossa,  in  two  volumes  folio,  1562.  The  work 
was  not  completed  until  nearly  twenty  years  later,  and  the  last  two 
volumes  were  printed  under  his  own  eye  at  Saragossa,  in  1580,  a  few 
months  only  before  his  death.  This  edition,  being  one  of  those  used  in 
the  present  history,  is  in  large  folio,  fairly  executea,  with  double  columns 
on  tne  page,  in  the  fashion  of  most  of  the  ancient  Spanish  historians. 
The  whole  work  was  again  published,  as  before,  at  the  expense  of  the 
state,  in  1585,  by  his  son,  amended  and  somewhat  enlarged,  from  the 
manuscripts  left  by  his  father.  Bouterwek  has  fallen  into  the  error  of 
supposing  that  no  eoition  of  Zurita's  Annals  appeared  till  after  the  rei^ 
of  Philip  ll.,  who  died  in  1592.  (Geschichte  der  Poesie  und  Beredsamkeit, 
Band  iii.  S.  319.) 

No  incidents  worthy  of  note  seem  to  have  broken  the  peaceful  tenor  of 
Zurita's  life ;  whidi  he  terminated  at  Saragossa,  in  the  sixty-eighth  ^ear 
of  his  age,  in  the  monastery  of  Simta  Engracia,  to  which  he  had  retired 
during  a  temporary  residence  in  the  city,  to  superintend  the  publication 
of  his  Annals.  His  rich  collection  of  books  ana  manuscripts  was  left  to 
the  Carthusian  monastery  of  Aula  Dei ;  but,  from  accident  or  neglect,  the 
greater  part  have  long  since  perished.  His  remains  were  interred  in  the 
convent  where  he  di^,  and  a  monument,  bearing  a  modest  inscription, 
was  erected  over  them  by  his  son. 

The  best  monument  of  Zurita,  however,  is  his  Annals.  They  take  up 
the  history  of  Aragon  from  its  first  rise  after  the  Arabic  conquest,  and 
continue  it  to  the  death  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic.  The  reign  of  this 
prince,  as  possessing  the  largest  intei^est  and  importance,  is  expanded 
mto  two  volumes  fofio ;  beiofi;  one-third  of  the  whole  work. 

The  minuteness  of  Zurita  s  investigations  has  laid  him  open  to  the 
charge  of  prolixity,  especially  in  the  earlier  and  less  important  periodSb 
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It  should  be  remembered,  However,  that  his  work  was  to  be  the  great 
national  repository  of  facts,  interesting  to  his  own  countrymen,  but 
which,  from  difficulty  of  access  to  authentic  sources,  could  never  before 
be  fully  exhibited  to  their  inspection.  But,  whatever  be  thought  of  his 
reduncuuK^,  in  this  or  the  subsequent  parts  of  his  narrative,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  he  has  uniformly  and  emphatically  directed  the  attention 
of  the  reader  to  the  topics  most  worthy  of  it ;  sparing  no  pains  to  illustrate 
the  constitutional  antiauities  of  the  country,  and  to  trace  the  gradual 
formation  of  her  liberal  politv,  instead  of  wastine  his  strength  on  mere 
superficial  gossip,  like  most  of  the  chroniclers  of  the  period. 

There  is  no  Spanish  historian  less  swaged  by  party  or  religious  preju- 
dice, or  b^  the  feeling  of  nationality,  wmch  is  so  apt  to  overflow  m  the 
loyal  effusions  of  the  uastilian  writers.  This  laudable  temperance,  indeed, 
has  brought  on  him  the  rebuke  of  more  than  one  of  his  patriotic  coimtry- 
men.  There  is  a  sobriety  and  coolness  in  his  estimate  of  historical  evi> 
dence,  equally  removed  hoia.  temerity  on  the  one  hand,  and  credulity  on 
the  other ;  in  short,  his  whole  manner  is  that  of  a  man  conversant  with 
public  business  and  free  from  the  closet  pedantry  which  too  often  charac- 
terizes the  monkish  annalists.  The  greater  part  of  his  life  was  passed 
under  the  reign  of  Charles  Y.,  when  tne  spirit  of  the  nation  was  not  yet 
broken  by  arbitrary  power,  nor  debased  by  the  melancholy  superstition 
which  settled  on  it  imder  his  successor ;  an  age  in  which  the  memory  of 
ancient  liberty  had  not  wholly  faded  away,  and  when,  if  men  did  not  dare 
express  all  they  thought,  they  at  least  thought  with  a  degree  of  independ- 
ence which  gave  a  masculine  character  to  their  expression.  In  tms,  as 
wdl  as  in  the  liberality  of  his  religious  sentiments,  ne  may  be  compajred 
favourably  with  his  celebrated  countryman  Mariana,  who,  educated  in 
the  doistOT,  and  at  a  period  when  the  nation  was  schooled  to  maxims  of 
despotism,  exhibits  few  glimpses  of  the  sound  criticism  and  reflection 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  his  Aragonese  rivaL  The 
seductions  of  style,  however,  the  more  mstidious  selection  of  incidents,  in 
short,  the  superior  graces  of  narration,  have  given  a  wider  fame  to  the 
former,  whose  works  have  passed  into  most  of  tiie  cultivated  laneuages  of 
Europe,  while  those  of  Zuritaxemain,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  stul  undis^ 
torbed  in  the  yemaoular. 
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Charles  the  Eighth  might  have  found  abundant  occu- 
pation, during  his  brief  residence  at  Naples,  in  placing  the 
kingdom  in  a  proper  posture  of  defence,  and  in  conciliating 
the  good  will  of  the  inhabitants,  without  which  he  could 
scarcely  hope  to  maintain  himself  permanently  in  his  con- 
quest. So  far  from  this,  however,  he  showed  the  utmost 
aversion  to  business,  wasting  his  hours,  as  has  been  already 
noticed,  in  the  most  frivolous  amusements.  He  treated  the 
great  feudal  aristocracy  of  the  country  with  utter  neglect; 
rendering  himself  difficult  of  access,  and  lavishing  all  digni- 
ties and  emoluments  with  partial  prodigality  on  his  French 
subjects.  His  followers  disgusted  the  nation  still  further 
by  their  insolence  and  unbridled  licentiousness.  The  people 
naturally  called  to  mind  the  virtues  of  the  exiled  Ferdi- 
nand, whose  temperate  rule  they  contrasted  with  the  rash 
and  rapacious  conduct  of  their  new  masters.  The  spirit  of 
discontent  spread  more  widely,  as  the  French  were  too 
thinly  scattered  to  enforce  subordination.  A  correspond- 
ence was  entered  into  with  Ferdinand  in  Sicily,  and  in  a 
short  time  several  of  the  most  considerable  cities  of  the  king- 
dom openly  avowed  their  allegiance  to  the  house  of  Aragon.* 

*  ComineB^M^moireSyliy.  7,  chap.      torn.  iii.  lib.  6,  cap.  2. — Giannone, 
17. — Summonte,   Hist,   di  Napofi,      Istoria  di  Napoli,  fib.  29,  cap.  2. 
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In  the  mean  time,  Charles  and  his  nobles,  satiated  with 
a  life  of  inactivity  and  pleasure,  and  feeling  that  they  had 
accomplished  the  great  object  of  the  expedition,  began  to 
look  with  longing  eyes  towards  their  own  country.  Their 
impatience  was  converted  into  anxiety  on  receiving  tidings 
of  the  coalition  mustering  in  the  north.  Charles,  however, 
took  care  to  secure  to  himself  some  of  the  spoils  of  victory, 
in  a  manner  which  we  have  seen  practised  on  a  much 
greater  scale  by  his  countrymen  in  our  day.  He  collected 
the  various  works  of  art  with  which  Naples  was  adorned, 
precious  antiques,  sculptured  marble  and  alabaster,  gates 
of  bronze  curiously  wrought,  and  such  architectural  orna- 
ments as  were  capable  of  transportation,  and  caused  them 
to  be  embarked  on  board  his  fleet  for  the  south  of  France, 
"endeavouring,"  says  the  Curate  of  Los  Palacios,  "to  build 
up  his  own  renown  on  the  ruins  of  the  king  of  Naples,  of 
glorious  memory."  His  vessels,  however,  did  not  reach 
their  place  of  destination,  but  were  captured  by  a  Biscayan 
and  Genoese  fleet  off  Pisa.^ 

Charles  had  entirely  failed  in  his  application  to  Pope 
Alexander  the  Sixth  for  a  recognition  of  his  rights  to 
Naples  by  a  formal  act  of  investiture.^  He  determined, 
however,  to  go  through  the  ceremony  of  a  coronation;  and, 
on  the  12th  of  May,  he  made  his  public  entrance  into  the 
city,  arrayed  in  splendid  robes  of  scarlet  and  ermine,  with 
the  imperial  diadem  on  his  head,  a  sceptre  in  one  hand, 
and  a  globe,  the  symbol  of  universal  sovereignty,  in  the 

'  Bemaldez,  Beyes  Catdlicos, MS.,  liosce  annos  socii  atcfiQ  ezterse  na- 

cap.    140  — 143.  —  Cicero,    in  his  tiones  calainifcates  et  izijurias,  nullas 

charges  against  Yerres,  makes  a  Grseci  homines   graviiis  tulerunt, 

remark  respecting  the  Greeks,  that  nee  ferunt,  quam  hujuscemodi  spo- 

may  well  apply  to  the  plundered  liationes   fanorum   atque    oppido- 

Italians  of  Onarles  YIII.'s  day  and  rum." — ^Actio  ii  lib.  4,  cap.  59. 

our  own:    '*Deinde  hio  omatus,  '   Summonte,   Hist  di   Napoli, 

hsBO  opera,  atque  artificia,  si^a,  torn.  iii.  lib.  6,  cap.  2. — According 

tabul8epict8a,Ghwoos  homines  mmio  to  Oiannone  (Istona  di  Napoli,  lib. 

opere  delectant.   Itaque  ex  illorum  29,  cap.  2),  he  did  obtain  tiie  in- 

querimoniis   intelligere   possiunus  yestiture  from  the  pope;  but  tiiLs 

hsBo  illis  acerbissima  videri,  qu»  statement  is  contiudicted  by  several, 

nobis  forsitan  levia  et  oontemnenda  and  confirmed  by  none,  of  the  au- 

esse  Tideantur.    Mihi  credite,  ju-  thorities  I  have  consulted, 
dices.  cClm  multas  acceperint  per 
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other;  while  the  adulatory  populace  saluted  his  royal  ear 
with  the  august  title  of  Emperor.  After  the  conclusion  of 
this  farce,  he  made  preparations  for  his  instant  departure 
from  Naples.  On  the  20th  of  May  he  set  out  on  his  home- 
ward march,  at  the  head  of  one-half  of  his  army,  amounting 
in  all  to  not  more  than  nine  thousand  fighting-men.  The 
other  half  was  left  for  the  defence  of  his  new  conquest. 
This  arrangement  was  highly  impolitic,  since  he  neither 
took  with  him  enough  to  cover  his  retreat,  nor  left  enough 
to  secure  the  preservation  of  Naples.* 

It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  the  French  army  in  its 
retrograde  movement  through  Italy.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  this  was  not  conducted  with  sufficient  despatch  to 
anticipate  the  junction  of  the  allied  forces,  who  assembled 
to  dispute  its  passage  on  the  banks  of  the  Taro,  near  For- 
novo.  An  action  was  there  fought,  in  which  King  Charles, 
at  the  head  of  his  loyal  chivalry,  achieved  such  deeds  of 
heroism  as  shed  a  lustre  over  his  ill-concerted  enterprise, 
and  which,  if  they  did  not  gain  him  an  undisputed  victory, 
secured  the  fruits  of  it,  by  enabling  him  to  effect  his  retreat 
without  further  molestation.  At  Turin  he  entered  into 
negotiation  with  the  calculating  duke  of  Milan,  which  ter- 
minated  in  the  treaty  of  Vercelli,  October  10th,  1495.  By 
this  treaty  Charles  obtained  no  other  advantage  than  that 
of  detaching  his  cunning  adversary  from  the  coalition.  The 
Venetians,  although  refusing  to  accede  to  it,  made  no  oppos- 
ition to  any  arrangement  which  would  expedite  the  removal 
of  their  formidable  foe  beyond  the  Alps.  This  was  speedily 
accomplished;  and  Charles,  yielding  to  his  own  impatience 
and  that  of  his  nobles,  recrossed  that  mountain  rampart 
which  nature  has  so  ineffectually  provided  for  the  security 
of  Italy,  and  reached  Grenoble  with  his  army  on  the  27th 
of  the  month.     Once  more  restored  to  his  own  dominions, 

*  Brantdme,  Homines  illostres,  tary  of  Queen  Anne.     (Hist  de 

(Buvres,  torn.  ii.  pp.   8—^. —Co-  Charles  VIII.,  p.  201.)    Dam  lias 

mines,  M^moires,  Uv.  8,  chap.  2. —  confounded  this  force  with  Charles's 

The  particulars  of  the  coronation  original  entry  into  Naples  in  Fehru- 

are  recorded  with  punctilious  pre-  ary.    Hist,  de  Venise,  torn.  iiL  Uy, 

dfiiou  by  Andr6  de  la  Vigne,  secre-  20,  p.  247. 
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the  young  monarch  abandoned  himself  without  reserve  to 
the  licentious  pleasures  to  which  he  was  passionately 
addicted,  forgetting  alike  his  dreams  of  ambition,  and  the 
brave  companions-in-arms  whom  he  had  deserted  in  Italy. 
Thus  ended  this  memorable  expedition,  which,  though 
crowned  with  complete  success,  was  attended  with  no  other 
pdhnanent  result  to  its  authors  than  that  of  opening  the 
way  to  those  disastrous  wars  which  wasted  the  resources  of 
their  country  for  a  great  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.^ 

Charles  the  Eighth  had  left  as  his  viceroy  in  Naples 
Gilbert  de  Bourbon,  duke  of  Montpensier,  a  prince  of  the 
blood,  and  a  brave  and  loyal  nobleman,  but  of  slender 
military  capacity,  and  so  fond  of  his  bed,  says  Comines, 
that  he  seldom  left  it  before  noon.  The  command  of  the 
forces  in  Calabria  was  intrusted  to  M.  d'Aubigny,  a  Scottish 
cavalier  of  the  house  of.  Stuart,  raised  by  Charles  to  the 
dignity  of  grand  constable  of  France.  He  was  so  much 
esteemed  for  his  noble  and  chivalrous  qualities  that  he  was 
styled  by  the  annalists  of  that  day,  says  Brantome,  "  grand 
chevalier  sans  reproche.''  He  had  large  experience  in 
military  matters,  and  was  reputed  one  of  the  best  officers 
in  the  French  service.  Besides  these  principal  commanders, 
there  were  others  of  subordinate  rank  stationed  at  the  head 
of  small  detachments  on  different  points  of  the  kingdom, 
and  especially  in  the  fortified  cities  along  the  coasts.^ 

Scarcely  had  Charles  the  Eighth  quitted  Naples,  when 
his  rival,  Ferdinand,  who  had  already  completed  his  pre- 
parations in  Sicily,  made  a  descent  on  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  Calabria.  He  was  supported  in  this  by  the 
Spanish  levies  under  the  admiral  Requesens,  and  Gonsalvo 
of  Cordova,  who  reached  Sicily  in  the  month  of  May.  As 
the  latter  of  these  conmianders  was  destined  to  act  a  most 

*   Yineueuye,    M^moires,    apud  lea  fait  aveo  toutea  sea  forces ;  ellea 

Petitot,    Collection    de   M^oires,  Bont   difficiles  i  oonseryer,   paroe 

tcm.  ziy.  p^  262,  26d.~Flanan,  qu'on  ne  les  defend  qu'aTec  une 

Diplomatie  £Vazi9ai8e,  torn.  i.  pp.  partie  de  ses  forces." — Grandeur  et 

267— 269.— Comines,  M^moire8,UY.  Decadence  des  Bomains,  chap.  4. 
8,  chap.  10 — 12,  18. — "Les  con-         *  Comines,  M^moires,  liv.  8,  chap, 

qn^tes,"     observes     Montesquieu,  1. — ^Brantdme,  Hommes   illustres, 

•*  sont  aisto  k  ikire,  paroe  qu'on  torn,  ii  p.  69. 
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conspicuous  part  in  the  Italian  wars,  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  give  some  account  of  his  early  life. 

Gonzalo  Fernandez  de  Cordova,  or  Aguilar,  as  he  is  some- 
times styled  from  the  territorial  title  assumed  by  his  branch 
of  the  family,  was  born  at  Montilla,  in  1453.  His  father 
died  early,  leaving  two  sons,  Alonso  de  Aguilar,  whose 
name  occurs  in  some  of  the  most  brilliant  passages  of  the 
war  of  Granada,  and  Gonsalvo,  three  years  younger  than 
his  brother.  During  the  troubled  reigns  of  John  the 
Second  and  Henry  the  Fourth,  the  city  of  Cordova  was 
divided  by  the  feuds  of  the  rival  families  of  Cabra  and 
Aguilar ;  and  it  is  reported  that  the  citizens  of  the  latter 
faction,  after  the  loss  of  their  natural  leader,  Gonsalvo's 
father,  used  to  testify  their  loyalty  to  his  house  by  bearing 
the  infant  children  along  with  them  in  their  rencontres : 
thus  Gonsalvo  may  be  said  to  have  been'  literally  nursed 
amid  the  din  of  battle.^ 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars,  the  two  brothers 
attached  themselves  to  the  fortunes  of  Alfonso  and  Isabella. 
At  their  court,  the  young  Gonsalvo  soon  attracted  attention 
by  the  uncommon  beauty  of  his  person,  his  polished  man- 
ners, and  proficiency  in  all  knightly  exercises.  He  in- 
dulged in  a  profuse  magnificence  in  his  apparel,  equipage, 
and  general  style  of  living ;  a  circumstance  which,  accom- 
panied with  his  brilliant  qualities,  gave  him  the  title  at  the 
court  of  el  principe  de  los  cavaUeroa^  the  prince  of  cava- 
liers. This  carelessness  of  expense,  indeed,  called  forth 
more  than  once  the  affectionate  remonstrance  of  his  brother 
Alonso,  who,  as  the  elder  son,  had  inherited  the  mayorazgo^ 
or  family  estate,  and  who  provided  liberally  for  Gonsalvo's 
support.  He  served  during  the  Portuguese  war  under 
Alonso  de  Cardenas,  grand  master  of  St.  James,  and  was 
honoured  with  the  public  commendations  of  his  general  for 
his  signal  display  of  valour  at  the  battle  of  Albuera ;  where, 
it  was  remarked,  the  young  hero  incurred  an  unnecessary 
degree  of  personal  hazard  by  the  ostentatious  splendour  of 

^  Zurita,  Hist,  del  Bey  Hernando,  lib.  2,  cap.  7. — Qioyio,  Yita  Magni 
Gonsalvi,  lib.  1,  pp.  204,  205. 
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his  armour.  Of  this  commander,  and  of  the  count  of 
Tendilla,  Gonsalvo  always  spoke  with  the  greatest  defer- 
ence,  acknowledging  that  he  had  learned  the  rudiments  of 
war  from  them.® 

The  long  war  of  Granada,  however,  was  the  great  school 
in  which  his  military  discipline  was  perfected.  He  did 
not,  it  is  true,  occupy  so  eminent  a  position  in  these  cam- 
paigns as  some  other  chiefs  of  riper  years  and  more  en- 
larged experience ;  but  on  various  occasions  he  displayed 
uncommon  proofs  both  of  address  and  valour.  He  par- 
ticularly distinguished  himself  at  the  capture  of  Tajara, 
lUora,  and  Monte  Frio.  At  the  last  place,  he  headed  the 
scaling-party,  and  was  the  first  to  mount  the  walls  in  the 
face  of  the  enemy.  He  well-nigh  closed  his  career  in  a 
midnight  skirmish  before  Granada,  which  occurred  a  short 
time  before  the  end  of  the  war.  In  the  heat  of  the 
struggle  his  horse  was  slain;  and  Gonsalvo,  unable  to 
extricate  himself  from  the  morass  in  which  he  was  entangled, 
would  have  perished,  but  for  a  faithful  servant  of  the 
family,  who  mounted  him  on  his  own  horse,  briefly  com- 
mending to  his  master  the  care  of  his  wife  and  children. 
Gonsalvo  escaped,  but  his  brave  follower  paid  for  his 
loyalty  with  his  life.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  he 
was  selected,  together  with  Ferdinand's  secretary  Zafra,  in 
consequence  of  his  plausible  address,  and  his  familiarity 
with  the  Arabic,  to  conduct  the  negotiation  with  the 
Moorish  government.  He  was  secretly  introduced  for  this 
purpose  by  night  into  Granada,  and  finally  succeeded  in 
arranging  the  terms  of  capitulation  with  the  unfortunate 
Abdallah,  as  has  been  already  stated.  In  consideration  of 
his  various  services,  the  Spanish  sovereigns  granted  him 
a  pension  and  a  large  landed  estate  in  the  conquered 
territory.' 

'  Pok^,  Somario  de  las  Haza-  Dominaoion  de  los  Arabes,  torn.  ill. 

fias  del  Gran  Oapitan  (Madrid,  1834),  cap.  42. — Quintana,  Espafioles  o61e- 

p.  Hd.^Hovio,  Vita  Magni  Gton-  bree,  torn.  i.  pp.  207 — 216. — Pulj^ar, 

Balvi,  lib.  1,  pp.  205  et  seq.  Sumario,  p.  103. — ^Florian  has  given 

'  Peter    Martyr,    Opus    Epist.,  circulation  to  a  popular  error  by 

epist.  90. — Gtioyio,  Vita  Magni  Gon-  his  romance  of  *'  Cbnsalye  de  Oor- 

salvi,  lib.  1,  pp.  211,  212. — Conde,  doue,**  where  the  young  warrior  ia 
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After  the  war,  Gonsalvo  remained  with  the  court,  and 
his  high  reputation  and  brilliant  exterior  made  him  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  ornaments  of  the  royal  circle.  His 
manners  displayed  all  the  romantic  gallantry  characteristic 
of  the  age,  of  which  the  following,  among  other  instances, 
is  recorded*  The  queen  accompanied  her  daughter  Joanna 
on  board  the  fleet  which  was  to  bear  her  to  Flanders,  the 
country  of  her  destined  husband.  After  bidding  adieu  to 
the  infanta,  Isabella  returned  in  her  boat  to  the  shore; 
but  the  waters  were  so  swollen  that  it  was  found  difficult 
to  make  good  a  footing  for  her  on  the  beach.  As  the 
sailors  were  preparing  to  drag  the  bark  higher  up  the 
strand,  Gonsalvo,  who  was  present,  and  dressed,  as  the 
Castilian  historians  are  careful  to  inform  us,  in  a  rich  suit 
of  brocade  and  crimson  velvet,  unwilling  that  the  person 
of  his  royal  mistress  should  be  profaned  by  the  touch  of 
such  rude  hands,  waded  into  the  water,  and  bore  the  queen 
in  his  arms  to  the  shore,  amid  the  shouts  and  plaudits  of 
the  spectators.  The  incident  may  form  a  counterpart  to 
the  well-known  anecdote  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh." 

Isabella's  long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  Gonsalvo 
enabled  her  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  his  great  talents. 
When  the  ItaUan  expedition  was  resolved  on,  she  instantly 
fixed  her  eyes  on  him  as  the  most  suitable  person  to  con- 
duct it.  She  knew  that  he  possessed  the  qualities  essential 
to  success  in  a  new  and  difficult  enterprise, — courage,  con- 
stancy, singular  prudence,  dexterity  in  negotiation,  and 
inexhaustible  fertility  of  resource.    She  accordingly  recom- 

made  to  play  a  part  he  is  by  no  nadine  war,  when  the  fire  of  Santa 

means  entitled  to,  as  hero  of  the  Ee  had  consumed  the  royal  tent, 

Qranadine  war.      Graver  writers,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  queen's 

who  cannot  lawfully  plead  the  pri-  upparel  and  other  valuable  effects, 

vilege  of   romancing,  have   com-  Gonsalvo,  on  learning  the  disaster, 

mittod  tiie  same  error.    See,  among  at  his  castle  of  lUora,  supplied  the 

others,  Yaiillas,  Politique  de  Eer-  queen  so  abimdantly  from  the  mag- 

dinand,  p.  S.  nificent  wardrobe  of  his  wife,  Dooa 

^^  (Hovio,  Yita  Masni  Gronsalvi,  Maria  Manrique,   as  led  Isabella 

p.  214. — Chrdnica  del  Gran  Capitan  pleasantly  to  remark  that  '*  the  fire 


Gonzalo  Hernandez  de  Cordova  y  had  done  more  execution  in  his 

Aguilar  (Alcala  de  Henares,  1534),  quarters  than  in  her  own,"  Pulgar, 

cap.  23. — Another  example  of  his  Sumaxio,  p,  187« 
gallantry  occurred  during  the  Ghra- 
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mended  him,  without  hesitation,  to  her  husband,  as  the 
commander  of  the  Italian  army.  He  approved  her  choice, 
although  it  seems  to  have  caused  no  little  surprise  at  the 
court,  which,  notwithstanding  the  favour  in  which  Gonsalvo 
was  held  by  the  sovereigns,  was  not  prepared  to  see  him 
advanced  over  the  heads  of  veterans,  of  so  much  riper  years 
and  higher  military  renown  than  himself.  The  event 
proved  the  sagacity  of  Isabella.** 

The  part  of  the  squadron  destined  to  convey  the  new 
general  to  Sicily  was  made  ready  for  sea  in  the  spring  of 
1495.  After  a  tempestuous  voyage,  he  reached  Messina 
on  the  24th  of  May.  He  found  that  Ferdinand  of  Naples 
had  already  begun  operations  in  Calabria,  where  he  had 
occupied  Reggio  with  the  assistance  of  the*  admiral  Re- 
quesens,  who  reached  Sicily  with  a  part  of  the  armament 
a  short  time  previous  to  Gonsalvo's  arrival.  The  whole 
effective  force  of  the  Spaniards  did  not  exceed  six  hundred 
lances  and  fifteen  hundred  foot,  besides  those  employed  in 
the  fleet,  amounting  to  about  three  thousand  five  hundred 
more.  The  finances  of  Spain  had  been  too  fireely  drained 
in  the  late  Moorish  war  to  authorize  any  extraordinary  ex- 
penditure ;  and  Ferdinand  designed  to  assist  his  kinsman 
rather  with  his  name  than  with  any  great  accession  of 
numbers.  Preparations,  however,  were  going  forward  for 
raising  additional  levies,  especially  among  the  hardy  pea- 
santry of  the  Asturias  and  Galicia,  on  which  the  war  of 
Granada  had  fallen  less  heavily  than  oa  the  south.^' 

On  the  26th  of  May,  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova  crossed  over 

u  Giovio,  Yita  Magni  GbnaaM,  that  relates  to  his  own  nation.    It 

p.  214. — Chrdnica  del  Gran  Gapitan,  is  a  hopeless  task  to  attempt  to  ro- 

oap.  23.  ooncUe  the  manifold  inaocuracies, 

"  Zurita,  Hist,  del  Bey  Heman-  contradiotionB,    and    discrepancies 

do,  lib.  2,  cap.  7,  24.~^uintana,  which  perplex  the  narratives  of  the 

Espafioles  c^leores,  torn.  i.  p.  222. —  writers  on  both  sides,  in  everything 

Ohrdnica   del   Gran   Capitan,  ubi  relating   to   numerical   estimates. 

Bupra. — Giovio,  in  his  biography  of  The  dimculty  is  greatly  increased 

Gonsalvo,  estimates  these  forces  at  bv  the  extremely  vague  application 

6000  foot  and  600  horse,  which  last  ox  the  term  lance^  as  we  meet  with 

in  his  Historv  he  raises  to  700.    I  it,  including  six,  four,  three,  or  even 

have  foUowed  Zurita,  as  presenting  a  less  numoer  of  foUowers,  as  the 

the  more  probable  statement,  and  case  might  beb 
as  generally  more  -accurate  in  all 
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to  Reggie  in  Calabria,  where  a  plan  of  operations  was  con- 
certed between  him  and  the  Neapolitan  monarch.  Before 
opening  the  campaign,  several  strong  places  in  the  province, 
which  owed  allegiance  to  the  Aragonese  family,  were  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  Spanish  general,  as  secm-ity  for  the  re- 
imbursement of  expenses  incurred  by  his  government  in 
the  war.  As  Gonsalvo  placed  little  reliance  on  his  Cala- 
brian  or  Sicilian  recruits,  he  was  obliged  to  detach  a  con- 
siderable part  of  his  Spanish  forces  to  garrison  these  places.^' 

The  presence  of  their  monarch  revived  the  dormant 
loyalty  of  his  Calabrian  subjects.  They  thronged  to  his 
standard,  till  at  length  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  six 
thousand  men,  chiefly  composed  of  the  raw  militia  of  the 
country.  He  marched  at  once  with  Gk)nsalvo  on  St.  Agatha, 
which  opened  its  gates  without  resistance.  He  then  directed 
his  course  towards  Seminara,  a  place  of  some  strength  about 
eight  leagues  from  Reggio.  On  his  way  he  cut  in  pieces  a 
detachment  of  French  on  its  march  to  reinforce  the  garri- 
son there.  Seminara  imitated  the  example  of  St.  Agatha, 
and,  receiving  the  Neapolitan  army  without  opposition, 
unfurled  the  standard  of  Aragon  on  its  walls.  While  this 
was  going  forward,  Antonio  Grimani,  the  Venetian  admiral, 
scoured  the  eastern  coasts  of  the  kingdom  with  a  fleet  of 
four-and-twenty  galleys,  and,  attacking  the  strong  town  of 
Monopoli,  in  the  possession  of  the  French,  put  the  greater 
part  of  the  garrison  to  the  sword. 

D*Aubigny,  who  lay  at  this  time  with  an  inconsiderable 
body  of  French  troops  in  the  south  of  Calabria,  saw  the 
necessity  of  some  vigorous  movement  to  check  the  further 
progress  of  the  enemy.     He  determined  to  concentrate  his 

^  ^Mariana,  Hist.  deEsi>ana,  torn,  been  sinoe  put  into  Ms  hands,  he 

iL  lib.  26,  cap.  10. — Zurita,  Hist,  should  restore  them ;  if  they  were 

del  Bey  Hernando,  lib.  2,  cap.  7. —  of  impoi-tance,   however,   he  was 

The  occupation  of  these  places  by  first  to  confer  with  his  own  govem- 

GK)nsalyo  excited  the  pope's  jealousy  ment."  King  Ferdinand,  as  Abarca 

as  to  the  designs  of  the  Spanish  assures  his  readera,  **  was  unwilling 

sovereigns.    In  consequence  of  his  to  give  cause  of  complaint  to  any 

remonstrances,  the  Castilian  envoy,  one,  utUcM  he  were  greutly  a  gainer 

Oarcilasso    de    la  Yega,   was   in-  by  iV*    Hoyes  de  Aragon,  rey  30, 

structed  to  direct  (Jonsalvo  that,  cap.  8. — Zuiita,  Hist  dol  Eey  Her- 

*'  in  case  any  inferior  places  had  nando,  torn.  v.  lib.  2,  cap.  S. 
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forces,  scattered  through  the  province,  and  march  against 
Ferdinand,  in  the  hope  of  bringing  him  to  a  decisive 
action.  For  this  purpose,  in  addition  to  the  garrisons  dis- 
persed among  the  principal  towns,  he  summoned  to  bis  aid 
the  forces,  consisting  principally  of  Swiss  infantry,  stationed 
in  the  Basilicate  under  Pr^cy,  a  brave  young  cavalier, 
esteemed  one  of  the  best  officers  in  the  French  service. 
After  the  arrival  of  this  reinforcement,  aided  by  the  levies 
of  the  Angevin  barons,  D'Aubigny,  whose  effective  strength 
now  greatly  surpassed  that  of  his  adversary,  directed  his 
march  towards  Seminara.^* 

Ferdinand,  who  had  received  no  intimation  of  his  adver- 
sary's junction  with  Precy,  and  who  considered  him  much 
inferior  to  himself  in  numbers,  no  sooner  heard  of  his 
approach  than  he  determined  to  march  out  at  once,  before 
he  could  reach  Seminara,  and  give  him  battle.  Gonsalvo 
was  of  a  different  opinion.  His  own  troops  had  too  little 
experience  in  war  with  the  French  and  Swiss  veterans  to 
make  him  willing  to  risk  all  on  the  chances  of  a  single 
battle.  The  Spanish  heavy-armed  cavalry,  indeed,  were  a 
match  for  any  in  Europe,  and  were  even  said  to  surpass 
every  other  in  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  their  appoint- 
ments, at  a  period  when  arms  were  finished  to  luxury."  He 
had  but  a  handful  of  these,  however ;  by  far  the  greatest 
part  of  his  cavalry  consisting  of  ffinetes,  or  light-armed 
troops,  of  inestimable  service  in  the  wild  guerilla  warfare 
to  which  they  had  been  accustomed  in  Granada,  but 
obviously  incapable  of  coping  with  the  iron  gendarmerie  of 
France.  He  felt  some  distrust,  too,  in  bringing  his  little 
corps  of  infantry  without  further  preparation,  armed,  as 
they  were,  only  with  short  swords  and  bucklers,  and  much 
reduced,  as  has  been  already  stated,  in  number,  to  en- 
counter the  formidable  phalanx  of  Swiss  pikes.     As  for 

"  GioTio,  Vita  Magni  GonealTi,  lib.  2,  pp.   88,  92.— Chrdnica  del 

¥p.   215 — 217.  —  Idem,    Hist,    sui  Gran  Capitan,  cap.  25. 

emporie,  pp.  83 — 85.— Bembo,  Is-  >•  Qiovio,  Vita  Magni  Gbnsalyi, 

toria  Viniziana,  lib.  3,  pp.  160, 185.  lib.  1. — Du  Bos,  Ligue  de  Cambray, 

— Zurita,  Hist,  del  Bey  Hernando,  introd.,  p.  58. 
lib.  2,  cap.  8. — Quicciardini,  Istoria, 
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the  Calabrian  levies,  he  did  not  place  the  least  reliance  on 
them.  At  all  events,  he  thought  it  prudent,  before  coming 
to  action,  to  obtain  more  accurate  information  than  they 
now  possessed  of  the  actual  strength  of  the  enemy." 

In  all  this,  however,  he  was  overruled  by  the  impatiencje 
of  Ferdinand  and  his  followers.  The  principal  Spanish 
cavaliers,  indeed,  as  well  as  the  Italian,  among  whom  may 
be  found  names  which  afterwards  rose  to  high  distinction 
in  these  wars,  urged  Gonsalvo  to  lay  aside  his  scruples  ; 
representing  the  impolicy  of  showing  any  distrust  of  their 
own  strength  at  this  crisis,  and  of  balking  the  ardour  of 
their  soldiers,  now  hot  for  action.  The  Spanish  chief, 
though  far  from  being  convinced,  yielded  to  these  earnest 
remonstrances,  and  King  Ferdinand  led  out  his  little  army 
without  further  delay  against  the  enemy. 

After  traversing  a  chain  of  hills  stretching  in  an  easterly 
direction  from  Seminara,  at  the  distance  of  about  three  miles 
he  arrived  before  a  small  stream,  on  the  plains  beyond  which 
he  discerned  the  French  army  in  rapid  advance  against 
him.  He  resolved  to  await  its  approach ;  and,  taking  posi- 
tion on  the  slope  of  the  hill  towards  the  river,  he  drew  up 
his  horse  on  the  right  wing,  and  his  infantry  on  the  left." 

The  French  generals,  D'Aubigny  and  Pr^cy,  putting 
themselves  at  the  head  of  their  cavaby  on  the  left,  consist- 
ing of  about  four  hundred  heavy-armed  and  twice  as  many 
light  horse,  dashed  into  the  water  without  hesitation. 
Their  right  was  occupied  by  the  bristling  phalanx  of  Swiss 
spearmen  in  close  array ;  behind  these  were  the  militia  of 
the  country.  The  Spanish  ginetea  succeeded  in  throwing 
the  French  gendarmerie  into  some  disorder  before  it  could 
form  after  crossing  the  stream;  but  no  sooner  was  this 
accomplished  than  the  Spaniards,  incapable  of  withstand- 
ing the  charge  of  their  enemy,  suddenly  wheeled  about 
and  precipitately  retreated,  with  the  intention  of  again 
returning  on   their   assailants,   after  the   fashion  of  the 

'•  Zurita,  Hist  del  Eejr  Hernan-  lib.  1,  pp.  216,  217.— Chrdnica  del 

do,  lib.  2,  cap.  7.  —  Giovio,  Vita  Gran  Capitan,  cap.  24. — Quintana, 

Magni  Gbnsalvi,  ubi  supra.  Espafioles  c^iebres,  tozxL  i.  pp.  223— 

"  Qioyio,  Yita  Magxu  Gonsalyi,  227. 
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Moorish  tactics.  The  Calabrian  militia,  not  comprehend- 
ing this  manoeuvre,  interpreted  it  into  a  defeat.  They 
thought  the  battle  lost,  and,  seized  with  a  panic,  broke 
their  ranks,  and  fled  to  a  man,  before  the  Swiss  infantry 
had  time  so  much  as  to  lower  its  lances  against  them. 

King  Ferdinand  in  vain  attempted  to  rally  the  dastardly 
fugitives.  The  French  cavalry  was  soon  upon  them,  making 
frightful  slaughter  in  their  ranks.  The  young  monarch, 
whose  splendid  arms  and  towering  plumes  made  him  a 
conspicuous  mark  in  the  field,  was  exposed  to  imminent 
peril.  He  had  broken  his  lance  in  the  body  of  one  of  the 
foremost  of  the  French  cavaliers,  when  his  horse  fell  under 
him,  and,  as  his  feet  were  entangled  in  the  stirrups, 
he  would  inevitably  have  perished  in  the  mel^e,  but  for 
the  prompt  assistance  of  a  young  nobleman  named  Juan 
de  Altavilla,  who  mounted  his  master  on  his  own  horse 
and  calmly  awaited  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  by  whom 
he  was  immediately  slain.  Instances  of  this  affecting 
loyalty  and  self-devotion  not  un  frequently  occur  in  these 
wars,  throwing  a  melancholy  grace  over  the  darker  and 
more  ferocious  features  of  the  time.^* 

Gonsalvo  was  seen  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  long 
after  the  king's  escape,  charging  the  enemy  briskly  at 
the  head  of  his  handful  of  Spaniards,  not  in  the  hope  of 
retrieving  the  day,  but  of  covering  the  flight  of  the 
panic-struck  Neapolitans.  At  length  he  was  borne  along 
by  the  rushing  tide,  and  succeeded  in  bringing  off  the 
greater  part  of  his  cavalry  safe  to  Seminara.  Had 
the  French  followed  up  the  blow,  the  greater  part  of 
the  royal  army,  with  probably  King  Ferdinand  and  Gon- 
salvo  at  its  head,  would  have  fallen  into  their  hands ;  and 
thus  not  only  the  fate  of  the  campaign,  but  of  Naples 
itself,  would  have  been  permanently  decided  by  this  battle. 
Fortunately,  the  French  did  not  understand  so  well  how  to 
use  a  victory  as  how  to  gain  it.    They  made  no  attempt  to 

'•  Qioyio,  Hist,  eui  Temporis,  lib.  Guiociardini,  Istoria,  Kb.  2,  p.  112. 

8,  pp.  83—85. — Chrdnica  del  Gran  — Gaiibay,  Oompendio,  torn.  ii.  lib. 

Capitan,  cap.  24. — Summonte,  Hist.  19,  p.  690, 
di  Napoli,  torn.  iii.  lib.  6,  cap.  2. — 
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pursue.  This  is  imputed  to  the  illness  of  their  general, 
D'Aubigny,  occasioned  by  the  extreme  unhealthiness  of 
the  climate.  He  was  too  feeble  to  sit  long  on  his  horse, 
and  was  removed  into  a  litter  as  soon  as  the  action  was 
decided.  Whatever  was  the  cause,  the  victors  by  this  in- 
action suffered  the  golden  fruits  of  victory  to  escape  them. 
Ferdinand  made  his  escape  on  the  same  day  on  board  a 
vessel  which  conveyed  him  back  to  Sicily ;  and  Gonsalvo, 
on  the  following  morning  before  break  of  day,  effected  his 
retreat  across  the  mountains  to  Reggio,  at  the  head  of  four 
hundred  Spanish  lances.  Thus  terminated  the  first  battle 
of  importance  in  which  Gonsalvo  of  Cordova  held  a  dis- 
tinguished command ;  the  only  one  which  he  lost  during 
his  long  and  fortunate  career.  Its  loss,  however,  attached 
no  discredit  to  him,  since  it  was  entered  into  in  manifest 
opposition  to  his  judgment.  On  the  contrary,  his  conduct 
throughout  this  affair  tended  greatly  to  establish  his  re- 
putation, by  showing  him  to  be  no  less  prudent  in  council 
than  bold  in  action.^* 

King  Ferdinand,  far  from  being  disheartened  by  this 
defeat,  gained  new  confidence  from  his  experience  of  the 
favourable  dispositions  existing  towards  him  in  Calabria. 
Relying  on  a  similar  feeling  of  loyalty  in  his  capital,  he 
determined  to  hazard  a  bold  stroke  for  its  recovery,  and 
that,  too,  instantly,  before  his  late  discomfiture  should  have 
time  to  operate  on  the  spirits  of  his  partisans.  He  accord- 
ingly embarked  at  Messina,  with  a  handful  of  troops  only, 
on  board  the  fleet  of  the  Spanish  admiral,  Requesens.  It 
amounted  in  all  to  eighty  vessels,  most  of  them  of  incon- 
siderable size.  With  this  armament,  which,  notwithstand- 
ing its  formidable  show,  carried  little  effective  force  for 
land-operations,  the  adventurous  young  monarch  appeared 
off  the  harbour  of  Naples  before  the  end  of  June. 

Charles's  viceroy,  the  duke  of  Montpensier,  at  that  time 
garrisoned  Naples  with  six  thousand  French  troops.  On 
the  appearance  of  the  Spanish  navy,  he  marched  out  to 

*  Guicciardini,  Istoria,  lib.  1,  p.      lib.  3,  p.  85. — ^Lanuza,  Histoiias, 
112. — Giovio,  Hist,  sui  Tempons,      torn,  i,  ub.  1,  cap.  7. 
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prevent  Ferdinand's  landing,  leaving  a  few  only  of  his 
soldiers  to  keep  the  city  in  awe.  But  he  had  scarcely 
quitted  it  before  the  inhabitants,  who  had  waited  with  im- 
patience  an  opportunity  for  throwing  off  the  yoke,  sounded 
the  tocsin,  and,  rising  to  arms  through  every  part  of  the 
city  and  massacring  the  feeble  remains  of  the  garrison, 
shut  the  gates  against  him;  while  Ferdinand,  who  had 
succeeded  in  drawing  off  the  French  commander  in  another 
direction,  no  sooner  presented  himself  before  the  walls 
than  he  was  received  with  transports  of  joy  by  the  enthu- 
siastic people.*^ 

The  French,  however,  though  excluded  from  the  city, 
by  making  a  circuit  effected  an  entrance  into  the  fortresses 
which  commanded  it.  From  these  posts,  Montpensiei 
sorely  annoyed  the  town,  making  frequent  attacks  on  it, 
day  and  night,  at  the  head  of  his  gendarmerie,  until  they 
were  at  length  checked  in  every  direction  by  barricades 
which  the  citizens  hastily  constructed  with  wagons,  casks 
of  stones,  bags  of  sand,  and  whatever  came  most  readily  to 
hand.  At  the  same  time,  the  windows,  balconies,  and 
house-tops  were  crowded  with  combatants,  who  poured 
down  such  a  deadly  shower  of  missiles  on  the  heads  of  the 
French  as  finally  compelled  them  to  take  shelter  in  their 
defences.  Montpensier  was  now  closely  besieged,  till  at 
length,  reduced  by  famine,  he  was  compelled  to  capitulate. 
Before  the  term  prescribed  for  his  surrender  had  arrived, 
however,  he  effected  his  escape  at  night,  by  water,  to 
Salerno,  at  the  head  of  twenty-five  hundred  men.  The 
remaining  garrison,  with  the  fortresses,  submitted  to  the 
victorious  Ferdinand  in  the  beginning  of  the  following 
year.  And  thus,  by  one  of  those  sudden  turns  which 
belong  to  the  game  of  war,  the  exiled  prince,  whose  for- 
tunes a  few  weeks  before  had  appeared  perfectly  desperate, 
was  again  established  in  the  palace  of  his  ancestors.^^ 

^  Summonte,  lEat.  di  Napoli,  Petitot,   CoUeotion  des  M^moires, 

torn.  yi.  p.  519. — GuiooiaTdini,  Is-  torn.  xiv.  pp.  264,  265. 
toria,  lib.  2,  pp.  113,  114.— Qiovio,         *^  Giovio,   ffiat.    sui   Temporis, 

Hist,  sui  Temporifl,  lib.  3,  pp.  87,  lib.  3,  xjp.  88— 90,  lit— -119.— Ghiio- 

88. — Yilloneuye,  M^moires,  apud  dardini,  Istoria,  lib.  2,  pp.  Ill — 
VOL.   II.  B 
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Other  without  ever  coming  to  action.  These  protracted 
operations  were  fatal  to  the  French.  Their  few  supplies 
were  intercepted  by  the  peasantry  of  the  country ;  their 
Swiss  and  German  mercenaries  mutinied  and  deserted  for 
want  of  pay ;  and  the  Neapolitans  in  their  service  went  off 
in  great  numbers,  disgusted  with  the  insolent  and  over- 
bearing manners  of  their  new  allies.  Charles  the  Eighth, 
in  the  mean  while,  was  wasting  his  hours  and  health  in  the 
usual  round  of  profligate  pleasures.  From  the  moment  of 
recrossing  the  Alps  he  seemed  to  have  shut  out  Italy  from 
his  thoughts.  He  was  equally  insensible  to  the  supplica- 
tions of  the  few  Italians  at  his  court;  and  the  remonstrances 
of  his  French  nobles,  many  of  whom,  although  opposed 
to  the  first  expedition,  would  willingly  have  undertaken 
a  second  to  support  their  brave  comrades,  whom  the 
heedless  young  monarch  now  abandoned  to  their  fate.^ 

At  length  Montpensier,  finding  no  prospect  of  relief 
from  home,  and  straitened  by  the  want  of  provisions,  de- 
termined to  draw  off  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Benevento, 
where  the  two  armies  lay  encamped,  and  retreat  to  the 
fruitful  province  of  Apulia,  whose  principal  places  were 
still  garrisoned  by  the  French.  He  broke  up  his  camp 
secretly  at  dead  of  night,  and  gained  a  day's  march  on  hk 
enemy  before  the  latter  began  his  pursuit.  This  Ferdinand 
pushed  with  such  vigour,  however,  that  he  overtook  the 
retreating  army  at  the  town  of  Atella,  and  completely 
intercepted  its  further  progress.  This  town,  which,  as 
already  noticed,  is  situated  on  the  western  skirts  of  the 
Basilicate,  lies  in  a  broad  valley  encompassed  by  a  lofty 
amphitheatre  of  hills,  through  which  flows  a  little  river, 

**  Guiociardini,  Istoria,  lib.  8>  pp,  ^toieni  incapables  de  discipline.   Au 

140,  167, 158. — Comines,  Mdmoires,  oontraire  des   Suisses,  ils   6toient 

liv.  8,  chap.  23,  24, — Peter  Mar^^  saus  ob^issance  pour  leurs  chefs,  et 

Opus  Epist.,  epist.  183. — ^Du  fios  sans  amiti6  pour  leurs  camaradea" 

discriminates  between  the  character  (Ligue  de  Gambray,  torn.  L,  dis- 

of  the  German  levies  or  iandaknechU  sort,  prelim.,  p.  66.)    Comines  oon- 

and  the  Swiss,  in  the   following  firms  the  diertinction,  with  a  high 

terms :    '*  Les  lansquenets  ^toient  tribute  to  the  loyalty  of  the  Swine, 

m^me  de    beaucoup   mieuz  faits,  which  has  continued  their  honour- 

g6n6ralemont  parlant,  et  de  bien  able  characteristic  to  the  present 

meilleure  mine  sous  les  armes,  que  day.    M^moires,  Hy.  8,  ohap.  21. 
lee   fiintassins   Suisses;    maia  lis 
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tributary  to  the  Ofanto,  watering  the  town,  and  turning 
several  mills  which  supplied  it  with  flour.  At  a  few  miles' 
distance  was  the  strong  place  of  Ripa  Candida,  garrisoned 
by  the  French,  through  which  Montpensier  hoped  to  main- 
tain his  communications  with  the  fertile  regions  of  the 
mterior. 

Ferdinand,  desirous  if  possible  to  bring  the  war  to  a 
close  by  the  capture  of  the  whole  French  army,  prepared 
for  a  vigorous  blockade.  He  disposed  his  forces  so  as  to 
intercept  supplies  by  conmianding  the  avenues  to  the  town 
in  every  direction.  He  soon  found,  however,  that  his  army, 
though  considerably  stronger  than  his  rival's,  was  incom- 
petent to  this  without  further  aid.  He  accordingly  re« 
solved  to  summon  to  his  support  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova,  the 
fame  of  whose  exploits  now  resounded  through  every  part 
of  the  kingdom.2^ 

The  Spanish  general  received  Ferdinand's  summons 
while  encamped  with  his  army  at  Castrovillari,  in  the  north 
of  Upper  CaJabria.  If  he  complied  with  it,  he  saw  himself 
in  danger  of  losing  all  the  fruits  of  his  long  campaign  of 
victories ;  for  his  active  enemy  would  not  (ail  to  profit  by 
his  absence  to  repau*  his  losses.  If  he  refused  obedience, 
however,  it  might  defeat  the  most  favourable  opportunity 
which  had  yet  presented  itself  for  bringing  the  war  to  a 
close.  He  resolved,  therefore,  at  once  to  quit  the  field  of 
his  triumphs  and  march  to  King  Ferdinand's  relief.  But, 
before  his  departure,  he  prepared  to  strike  such  a  blow  as 
should,  if  possible,  mcapacitate  his  enemy  for  any  effectual 
movement  during  his  absence. 

He  received  intelligence  that  a  considerable  number  of 
Angevin  lords,  mostly  of  the  powerful  house  of  San  Seve- 
rino,  with  their  vassals  and  a  reinforcement  of  French 
troops,  were  assembled  at  the  little  town  of  Laino,  on  the 
north-western  borders  of  Upper  Calabria,  where  they  lay 
awaiting  a  junction   with  D'Aubigny.     Gonsalvo  deter- 

*  Gtioyio,  "Vita  Magni  Gonsalvi,  Bembo,  Istoria  Viniziana,  lib.  3,  p« 

lib.  1,  pp.  218,  210.— Ohrdnica  del  1S4.— Guiodardmi,  Istoria,  lib.  3, 

Gran  Gapitan,  cap.  28. — Quintana,  p.  168. 
Espafioles  o^lebras,  torn.  L  p.  226.-— 
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mined  to  surprise  this  place,  and  capture  the  rich  spoils 
which  it  contained,  before  his  departure.  His  road  lay 
through  a  wild  and  mountainous  country.  The  passes 
were  occupied  by  the  Galabrian  peasantry  in  the  interest  of 
the  Angevin  party.  The  Spanish  general,  however,  found 
no  difficulty  in  forcing  a  way  through  this  undisciplined 
rabble,  a  large  body  of  whom  he  surrounded  and  cut  to 
pieces  as  they  lay  in  ambush  for  him  in  the  valley  of 
Murano.  Laino,  whose  base  is  washed  by  the  waters  of 
the  Lao,  was  defended  by  .a  strong  castle  built  on  the  op* 
posite  side  of  the  river,  and  connected  by  a  bridge  with  the 
town.  All  approach  to  the  place  by  the  high-road  was 
commanded  by  this  fortress.  Gonsalvo  obviated  this  dif* 
ficulty,  however,  by  a  circuitous  route  across  the  moun- 
tains. He  marched  all  night,  and,  fording  the  waters  of 
the  Lao  about  two  miles  above  the  town,  entered  it  with 
his  little  army  before  break  of  day,  having  previously  de- 
tached a  small  corps  to  take  possession  of  the  bridge.  The 
inhabitants,  startled  from  their  slumbers  by  the  unexpected 
appearance  of  the  enemy  in  their  streets,  hastily  seized  their 
anns  and  made  for  the  castle  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 
The  pass,  however,  was  occupied  by  the  Spaniards ;  and 
the  Neapolitans  and  French,  hemmed  in  on  every  side, 
began  a  despera|;e  resistance,  which  terminated  with  the 
death  of  their  chief,  Americo  San  Severino,  and  the  capture 
of  such  of  his  followers  as  did  not  fall  in  the  mSl^.  A 
rich  booty  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  The  most 
glorious  prize,  however,  vms  the  Angevin  barons,  twenty 
in  number,  whom  Gonsalvo,  after  the  action,  sent  prisoners 
to  Naples.  This  decisive  blow,  of  which  the  tidings  spread 
like  wild-fire  throughout  the  country,  settled  the  fate  of 
Calabria.  It  struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  French, 
and  crippled  them  so  far  as  to  leave  Gonsalvo  little  cause 
for  anxiety  during  his  proposed  abeence.^^ 

"  Gioyio,  Vita  Magni  Gonsalyi,  torn,  i  pp.  227,  22S. — Ghiiociardini, 

pp.  210,  220.— Ghnkuoa  del  Gnm  Istoria,  Ub.  3,  pp.  15S,  159.— Mari- 

Gapitan,  cap.  27. — ^Zurita,  Hist  del  ana,  Hist,  de  jQipafia,  torn,  ii  lib. 

Bey  Hernando,  torn.  i.  lib.  2,  cap.  26,  cap.  12. 
26. — Quintana,  Espaiioles  c^lebres, 
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The  Spanish  general  lost  no  time  in  pressing  forward  on 
his  march  towards  Atella.  Before  quitting  Calabria  be  bad 
received  a  reinforcement  of  five  hundred  soldiers  from  Spain; 
and  his  whole  Spanish  forces,  according  to  Giovio,  amounted 
to  one  hundred  men-at-arms,  five  hundred  light  cavalry, 
and  two  thousand  foot,  picked  men,  and  well  schooled  in 
the  hardy  service  of  the  late  campaign.^  Although  a  great 
part  of  his  march  lay  through  a  hostile  country,  he  en- 
countered little  opposition ;  for  the  terror  of  bis  name,  says 
the  writer  last  quoted,  had  everywhere  gone  before  him. 
He  arrived  before  Atella  at  the  beginning  of  July.  The 
king  of  Naples  was  no  sooner  advised  of  his  approach  than 
he  marched  out  of  the  camp,  attended  by  the  Venetian 
general,  the  marquis  of  Mantua,  and  the  papal  legate, 
Caesar  Borgia,  to  receive  him.  All  were  eager  to  do  hon- 
our to  the  man  who  had  achieved  such  brilliant  exploits ; 
who,  in  less  than  a  year,  had  made  himself  master  of  the 
larger  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  that  with  the 
most  limited  resources,  in  defiance  of  the  bravest  and  best- 
disciplined  soldiery  in  Europe.  It  was  then,  according  to 
the  Spanish  writers,  that  he  was  by  general  consent  greeted 
with  the  title  of  the  Great  Captain ;  by  which  he  is  much 
more  familiarly  known  in  Spanish,  and,  it  may  be  added, 
in  most  histories  of  the  period,  than  by  his  own  name.^ 

*  GioTio,  Hist  del  Bey  Heman-  ebbe  dipoi,  che  per  ooofientimento 

do,  lib.  4,  p.  132.  imiyersale  gli   fosse  confermato  e 

^  Quintana,  Espafioles  c^lebres,  perpetuate  questo  sopranome,  per 

torn,  i  p.  228. — Giovio,  Vita  Magni  significasdone  di  yirti^  graade,  e  di 

Gt>usalvi,  lib.  1,  p.  220.— The  Ara-  grande  eccellenza  nella  disciplina 

gonese  historians  are  much  ruffled  militare."    (Istoria,  torn.  i.  p.  112.) 

bv  the  irreverent  manner  in  which  Aooording  to  Zurita,  the  title  was 

Gkdcciardini  notices  the  origin  of  not  conferred  till  the  Spanish  gene- 

the  cognomen  of  the  Great  Captain;  ral*8  appearance  before  Atella,  and 

which  even  his  subsequent  pane-  the  first  example  of  its  formal  re- 

gyric  cannot  atone  for:  **Era  capi-  cognition  was  in  the  instrument  of 

tano  Oonsalvo  Emandes,  di  casa  capitulation  at  that  place.    (Hist 

d'  Aghilar,   di  patria    Cordovese,  del  Bey  Hernando,  lib.  2,  cap.  27.) 

uomo  di  molto  yalorci  ed  esercitato  This  seems  to  derive  support  from 

lungamente  neUe  gpierre  di  Ghrana^  the  fact  that  Goneudvo's  biographer 

ia,  u  quale  nel  prmcipio  della  ye-  and  contemporary,  Giovio,  begins 

nuta  sua   in  Italia,  cognominato  to  distinguish  him  bv  that  epithet 

dalla  jaUama  Spagnuola  il  Gran  from  this  period.    Abarca  assigns 

Capitano,  per  significare  con  questo  a  higher  antiquity  to  it,  quoting  the 

titololasupremapodestasopraloro,  words  of  the  roy^  grant  of  the 

meiitd  per  le  prodare  yittorie  che  duchy  of  Sessa,  made  to  Gt>nsalyo, 
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Gonsalvo  found  the  French  sorely  distressed  by  the 
blockade,  which  was  so  strictly  maintained  as  to  allow  few 
supplies  from  abroad  to  pass  into  the  town.  His  quick 
eye  discovered  at  once,  however,  that  in  order  to  render  it 
perfectly  effectual  it  would  be  necessary  to  destroy  the  mills 
in  the  vicinity,  which  supplied  Atella  with  flour.  He  un- 
dertook  this,  on  the  day  of  his  arrival,  at  the  head  of  his 
own  corps.  Montpensier,  aware  of  the  importance  of  these 
mills,  had  stationed  a  strong  guard  for  their  defence,  con- 
sisting of  a  body  of  Gascon  archers  and  the  Swiss  pikemen. 
Although  the  Spaniards  had  never  been  brought  into  direct 
collision  with  any  large  masses  of  this  formidable  infantry, 
yet  occasional  rencontres  with  small  detachments,  and  in- 
creased  familiarity  with  its  tactics,  had  stripped  it  of  much 
of  its  terrors.  Gonsalvo  had  even  so  far  profited  by  the 
example  of  the  Swiss  as  to  strengthen  his  infantry  by 
mingling  the  long  pikes  with  the  short  swords  and  bucklers 
of  the  Spaniards.** 

He  formed  his  cavalry  into  two  divisions,  posting  his 
handful  of  heavy-armed  with  some  of  the  light  horse,  so  as 
to  check  any  sally  from  the  town,  while  he  destined  the 
remainder  to  support  the  infantry  in  the  attack  upon  the 
enemy.  Having  made  these  arrangements,  the  Spanish 
chiefbain  led  on  his  men  confidently  to  the  charge.  The 
Gascon  archery,  however,  seized  with  a  panic,  scarcely 
awaited  his  approach,  but  fled  shamefully,  before  they  had 
time  to  discharge  a  second  volley  of  arrows,  leaving  the 
battle  to  the  Swiss.  These  latter,  exhausted  by  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  siege,  and  dispirited  by  long  reverses  and  by 
the  presence  of  a  new  and  victorious  foe,  did  not  behave 
with  their  wonted  intrepidity,  but,  after  a  feeble  resistance, 

as  authority.    (Eeyee  de  Aragon,  p.  13S. 

rey  39,  cap.  9.)    In  a  former  edi-         *   This  was  improving  on  the 

tion  I  iutmiated  my  donbt  of  the  somewhat   similar    expedient   as- 

historian's  accuracy.   A  subsequent  cribed  by  Polybius  to  King  Pyr- 

inspection  of  the  instrument  itself,  rhus,  who  mingled  alternate  cohorts, 

in  a  work  since  come  into  my  pos-  armed  with  short  weapons  after  the 

session,  shows  this  distrust  to  hare  Boman  fashion,  with  those  of  his 

been  weU  fotinded ;  for  it  is  there  Macedonian   speannen.     lib.  17, 

simply  said  that  the  title  was  con-  seo.  24. 
ferred  in  Italy.    Pulgar,  Sumario, 
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abandoned  their  position  and  retreated  towards  the  city. 
Gonsalvo,  having  gained  his  object,  did  not  care  to  pursue 
the  fugitives,  but  instantly  set  about  demolishing  the  mills, 
every  vestige  of  which,  in  a  few  hours,  was  swept  from  the 
ground.  Three  days  after,  he  supported  the  Neapolitan 
troops  in  an  assault  on  Ripa  Candida,  and  carried  that  im- 
portant post,  by  means  of  which  Atella  maintained  a  com- 
munication  with  the  interior ."^ 

Thus  cut  off  from  all  their  resources,  and  no  longer 
cheered  by  hopes  of  succour  from  their  own  country,  the 
French,  after  suffering  the  severest  privations  and  being 
reduced  to  the  most  loathsome  aliment  for  subsistence, 
made  overtures  for  a  capitulation.  The  terms  were  soon 
arranged  with  the  king  of  Naples,  who  had  no  desire  but 
to  rid  his  country  of  the  invaders.  It  was  agreed  that  if 
the  French  commander  did  not  receive  assistance  in  thirty 
days,  he  should  evacuate  Atella,  and  cause  every  place 
holding  under  him  in  the  -kingdom  of  Naples,  with  all  its 
artillery,  to  be  surrendered  to  King  Ferdinand,  and  that,  on 
these  conditions,  his  soldiers  should  be  furnished  with  ves- 
sels  to  transport  them  back  to  France ;  that  the  foreign  mer- 
cenaries should  be  permitted  to  return  to  their  own  homes ; 
and  that  a  general  amnesty  should  be  extended  to  such 
Neapolitans  as  returned  to  their  allegiance  in  fifteen  days.'^ 

Such  were  the  articles  of  capitulation,  signed  on  the  21st 
of  July,  1496,  which  Comines,  who  received  the  tidings  at 
the  court  of  France,  does  not  hesitate  to  denounce  as  "  a 
most  disgraceful  treaty,  without  parallel,  save  in  that  made 
by  the  Roman  consuls  at  the  Caudine  Forks,  which  was 
too  dishonourable  to  be  sanctioned  by  their  countrymen.'* 
The  reproach  is  certainly  unmerited,  and  comes  with  ill 
grace  from  a  court  which  was  wasting  in  riotous  indulgence 
the  very  resources  indispensable  to  the  brave  and  loyal 

"  €Koyio,  Hist,  siii  Temporis,  lib.  torn.  i.  p.  229. — Abarca,  Eeyes  de 

4,  p.  133. — ^Idem,  Vita  Magni  Gon-  Aragon,  rey  30,  oap.  9. 

Balyi,  pp.  220,  221.— Zurita,  Hist  "  Yillenetive,  M^moireB,  p.  318, 

del  Bey  Mernando,  lib.  2,  cap.  27. —  — Comines,  M^moires,  liv.  8,  chap. 

Chrdnica  del  Gran  Capitan,   cap.  21.  —  Oiovio,  Hist,  sui  TempanSi 

28. — Quintana,  Espafioles  c^ebies,  lib.  4,  p.  136, 
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subjects  who  were  endeavoaring  to  maintom  its  hononr  in 
a  foreign  land.** 

Unfortunately,  Montpensier  was  unable  to  enforce  the 
full  performance  of  his  own  treaty,;  as  many  of  the  French 
refused  to  deliver  up  the  places  intrusted  to  them,  under 
the  pretence  that  their  authority  was  derived,  not  from  the 
viceroy,  but  from  the  king  himself.  During  the  discussion 
of  this  point  the  French  troops  were  removed  to  Baia  and 
Fozzuolo  and  the  adjacent  places  on  the  coast.  The  un- 
healthiness .  of  the  situation,  together  with  that  of  the 
autumnal  season,  and  an  intemperate  indulgence  in  fruits 
and  wine,  soon  brought  on  an  epidemic  among  the  soldiers, 
which  swept  them  off  in  great  numbers.  The  gallant 
Montpensier  was  one  of  the  first  victims.  He  refused  the 
earnest  solicitations  of  his  brother-in-law,  the  marquis  of 
Mantua,  to  quit  his  unfortunate  companions  and  retire  to 
a  place  of  safety  in  the  interior.  The  shore  was  literally 
strewed  with  the  bodies  of  the  dying  and  the  dead.  Of 
the  whole  number  of  Frenchmen,  amounting  to  not  less 
than  five  thousand,  who  marched  out  of  Atella,  not  more 
than  five  hundred  ever  reached  their  native  country.  The 
Swiss  and  other  mercenaries  were  scarcely  more  fortunate. 
"  They  made  their  way  back  as  they  could  through  Italy," 
says  a  writer  of  the  period,  ''in  the  most  deplorable  state  of 
destitution  and  suffermg,  the  gaze  of  all,  and  a  sad  exam- 
ple of  the  caprice  of  fortune.""  Such  was  the  miserable 
fate  of  that  brilliant  and  formidable  array  which  scarcely 
two  years  before  had  poured  down  on  the  fair  fields  of 
Italy  in  all  the  insolence  of  expected  conquest.  Well 
would  it  be  if  the  name  of  every  conqueror,  whose  suc- 
cesses, though  built  on  human  misery,  are  so  dazzling  to  the 
imagination,  could  be  made  to  point  a  moral  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  his  species,  as  effectually  as  that  of  Charles  the  Eighth. 

The  young  king  of  Naples  did  not  live  long  to  enjoy  his 

"   ComineB,    M^moires,    liy.    S,  salvi,  lib.  1,  p.  221. — Quicciardini* 

chap.  21.  Istoria,  lib.  3,  p.  160. — ^Yilleneuvo, 

*  GKovio,  Hist,  sui  Temporis,  p.  M^moires,  apud  Petitot,  torn.  ziv. 

137.  —  Comines,  M ^moires,  Uv.  8,  p.  318. 
chap.  21.— Giovio,  Vita  Mugni  Gon- 
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triumphs.  On  his  return  from  Atella  he  contracted  an  in- 
auspicious  marriage  with  his  aunt,  a  lady  of  nearly  his  own 
age,  to  whom  he  had  been  long  attached.  A  careless  and 
somewhat  intemperate  indulgence  in  pleasure,  succeeding 
the  hardy  life  which  he  had  been  lately  leading,  brought 
on  a  flux  which  carried  him  off  in  the  twenty-eighth  year 
of  his  age  and  second  of  his  reign.  (Sept.  7th,  1496.) 
He  was  the  fifth  monarch  who,  in  the  brief  compass  of 
three  years,  had  sat  on  the  disastrous  throne  of  Naples. 

Ferdinand  possessed  many  qualities  suited  to  the  tur- 
bulent times  in  which  he  lived.  He  was  vigorous  and 
prompt  in  action,  and  naturally  of  a  high  and  generous 
spirit.  Still,  however,  he  exhibited  glimpses,  even  in  his 
last  hours,  of  an  obliquity,  not  to  say  ferocity,  of  temper, 
which  characterized  many  of  his  line,  and  which  led  to 
ominous  conjectures  as  to  what  would  have  been  his  future 
policy.^*  He  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  by  his  uncle 
Frederick,  a  prince  of  a  gentle  disposition,  endeared  to  the 
Neapolitans  by  repeated  acts  of  benevolence,  and  by  a 
magnanimous  regard  for  justice,  of  which  the  remarkable 
fluctuations  of  his  fortune  had  elicited  more  than  one 
example.  His  amiable  virtues,  however,  required  a  kind- 
lier soil  and  season  for  their  expansion,  and,  as  the  event 
proved,  made  him  no  match  for  the  subtile  and  unscrupul- 
ous politicians  of  the  age. 

His  first  act  was  a  general  amnesty  to  the  disaffected 
Neapolitans,  who  felt  such  confidence  in  his  good  faith  that 
they  returned,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  to  their  allegiance. 
His  next  measure  was  to  request  the  aid  of  Gonsalvo  de 
Cordova  in  suppressing  the  hostile  movements  made  by  the 
French  during  his  absenc-e  from  Calabria.  At  the  name 
of  the  Great  Captain,  the  Italians  flocked  from  all  quarters, 
to  serve  without  pay  under  a  banner  which  was  sure  to 

*'  (Haimone,  Istoria  di  NapoU,  of  Teano,  to  be  brought  to  him  and 

lib.  29,  cap.  2.--Summonte,  Hist,  di  laid  at  the  foot  of  hie  oouoh,  that 

Napoli,  lio.  6,  oap.  2. — Peter  Mar-  he  might  be  assured  with  his  own 

tyr,  Opus  Epiit.,  epist.  1S8. — While  eyes  of  the  execution  of  the  sen* 


stretched  on  his  death-bed,  Ferdi-      tence.     Istoria  Yiniaana,  lib.  3» 
nand,  according  to  Bembo,  caused      p.  189. 
tile  head  of  his  prisoner,  the  Bishop 
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lead  them  to  victory.  Tower  and  town,  as  he  advanced, 
went  down  before  him ;  and  the  French  general,  D*  Aubigny, 
soon  saw  himself  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  making  the 
best  terms  he  could  with  his  conqueror,  and  evacuating  the 
province  altogether.  The  submission  of  Calabria  was 
speedily  followed  by  that  of  the  few  remaining  cities  in 
other  quarters,  still  garrisoned  by  the  French ;  compre- 
hending the  last  rood  of  territory  possessed  by  Charles  the 
Eighth  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.^* 

"  Giovio,  Hist  sui  Temporis,  lib.  Guicciardini,Istoria,]ib.3,  p.  160. — 
4,  p.  139.— Zuiita,  Hist  del  Bey  Giannone,  Istoiia  di  NapoH,  Una. 
Hernando,  lib.  2,  cap.  30,  33.  —     iiL  lib.  29,  cap.  3. 


Our  narrative  now  leads  us  on  the  beaten  track  of  Italian  history.  I 
have  endeavoured  to  make  the  reader  acquainted  with  the  peculiar  cha- 
racter and  pretensions  of  the  principal  Spanish  authorities  on  whom  I  have 
relied  in  the  progress  of  the  work.  This  would  be  superfluous  in  regard 
to  the  Italians,  whd  ei:joy  the  rank  of  classics,  not  only  in  their  own 
country,  but  throughout  Europe,  and  have  furnished  the  earliest  models 
among  the  modems  of  historic  composition.  Fortunately,  two  of  the 
most  eminent  of  them,  Guicdardini  and  Paolo  Giovio,  lived  at  the  period 
of  our  narrative,  and  have  embraced  the  whole  extent  of  it  in  their  his- 
tories. These  two  writers,  besides  the  attractions  of  elegant  scholarship 
and  talent,  occupied  a  position  which  enabled  them  to  &ke  a  dear  view 
of  all  the  prindpial  political  movements  of  their  age ;  drcumstanoes  whidi 
have  made  their  accounts  of  infinite  value  in  respect  to  foreign  trans- 
actions, as  well  as  domestia  Guicdai'dini  was  a  conspicuous  actor  in  the 
scenes  he  describes ;  and  a  long  residence  at  the  court  of  Ferdinand  the 
Catholic  opened  to  him  the  most  authentic  sources  of  information  in 
regard  to  Spain.  Giovio,  from  his  intimate  relations  with  the  prindpal 
persons  of  his  time,  had  also  access  to  the  best  sources  of  knowledge;  while 
in  the  notice  of  foreign  transactions  he  was  but  little  exposed  to  those 
venal  influences  which  led  him  too  often  to  employ  the  golden  or  iron  pen 
of  history  as  interest  dictated.  Unfortunately,  a  lamentable  hiatus  occurs 
in  his  greatest  work,  '^Historiee  sui  Tempons,"  embradng  the  whole 
period  intervening  between  the  end  of  Charles  YILL's  expedition  and  the 
accession  of  Leo  X.,  in  1513.  At  the  time  of  the  memorable  sack  of  Bome 
by  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  in  1527,  Giovio  deposited  his  manuscript  with  a 
Quantity  of  plate,  in  an  iron  chest,  which  he  hid  in  an  obscure  comer  of 
tiie  church  of  Sa^ta  Maria  sopra  Minerva.  The  ti'easure,  however,  did 
not  escape  the  searching  eyes  of  two  Spanish  soldiers,  who  broke  open 
the  chest,  and  one  of  them  seized  on  the  plate,  regarding  the  papers  as  of 
no  value.  The  other,  not  being  quite  such  a  fool,  says  Giovio,  preserved 
such  of  the  manuscripts  as  were  on  vellum  and  ornamented  witii  ridi 
bindings,  but  threw  away  what  was  written  on  paper. 

The  part  thus  thrown  away  contained  six  bo<»:s,  relating  to  the  period 
above  mentioned,  which  were  never  afterwards  recovered.  The  soldier 
brought  the  remainder  to  their  author,  who  bought  them  at  the  price  of 
a  vacant  benefice,  which  he  persuaded  the  pope  to  confer  on  the  free- 
booter, in  his  native  land  of  Cordova.  It  is  not  often  that  simony  has 
found  so  good  an  apology.  The  defidenoy,  although  never  repaired  by 
Giovio,  was  in  some  degree  supplied  by  his  biographies  of  eminent  men. 
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and,  among  others,  by  that  of  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova,  in  which  he  has  col- 
lected witii  great  industry  all  the  events  of  any  interest  in  the  life  of  this 
great  commander.  The  narrative  is  in  general  corroborated  by  the  Spanish 
authorities,  and  contains  some  additional  particulars,  especially  respecting 
his  early  life,  which  Giovio's  personal  intimacy  with  the  principal  charac- 
ters of  uie  juried  might  easily  have  furnished. 

This  portion  of  our  story  is,  moreover,  illustrated  by  the  labours  of  M. 
Sismondi,  in  his  "B^publiques  Italiennes,"  which  may  imdoubtedly 
claim  to  be  ranked  among  the  most  remarkable  historical  achievementp 
of  our  time;  whether  we  consider  the  dexterous  mana^^ement  of  the 
narrative,  or  the  admirable  spirit  of  philosophy  by  which  it  is  illumined. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  he  has  perfectly  succeeded  in  unravelling  the 
intricate  web  of  Italian  politics ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  complicated 
and,  indeed,  niotley  character  of  his  subject,  the  historian  has  left  a 
uniform  and  harmonious  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  reader.  This  he 
has  accomplished  by  keeping  constantly  in  view  the  principle  which  re- 
gulated all  the  various  movements  of  the  complex  machinery ;  so  that  his 
narrative  becomes,  what  he  terms  it  in  his  English  abridgment,  a  history 
of  Italian  liberty.  By  keeping  this  principle  steadily  before  him,  he  has 
been  able  to  solve  much  that  hitherto  was  dark  and  problematical  in  his 
subject;  and,  if  he  has  occasionally  sacrificed  something  to  theory,  he 
has,  on  the  whole,  pursued  the  investigation  in  a  truly  philosophical 
manner,  and  arrived  at  results  the  most  honourable  and  cheering  to 
humanity. 

Fortunately,  his  own  mind  was  deeply  penetrated  with  reverence  for 
the  free  institutions  which  he  has  analyzed.  If  it  is  too  much  to  say 
that  the  historian  of  republics  should  be  himself  a  republican,  it  is  at 
least  true  that  his  soul  should  be  penetrated  to  its  very  depths  with  the 
spirit  which  animates  them.  No  one  who  is  not  smitten  with  the  love 
of  freedom  can  furnish  the  key  to  much  that  is  enigmatical  in  her  cha- 
racter, and  reconcile  his  readers  to  the  harsh  and  repulsive  features  that 
she  sometimes  wears,  by  revealing  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  soul 
within. 

That  portion  of  our  narrative  which  is  incorporated  with  Italian  story 
is  too  small  to  occupy  much  space  on  Sismondi  s  plan.  He  has  discussed 
it,  moreover,  in  a  manner  not  very  &vourable  to  the  Spaniards,  whom 
he  seems  to  have  regarded  with  somewhat  of  the  aversion  with  which  an 
Italian  of  the  sixteenth  century  viewed  the  ultramontaiie  barbarians  of 
Europe.  Perhaps  the  reader  may  find  some  advantage  in  contemplating 
another  side  of  the  picture,  and  etudying  the  less  fcrniH^y  detaus  pre* 
aented  by  the  Spanish  authoritiet^ 
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It  had  been  arranged  by  the  treaty  of  Venice,  that,  while 
the  allies  were  carrying  on  the  war  in  Naples,  the  emperor 
elect  and  the  king  of  Spain  should  make  a  diversion  in  their 
favour,  by  invading  the  French  frontiers.  Ferdinand  had 
performed  his  part  of  the  engagement.  Ever  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war,  he  had  maintained  a  large  force  along 
the  borders  from  Fontarabia  to  Perpignan.  In  1496,  the 
regular  army  kept  in  pay  amounted  to  ten  thousand  horse 
and  fifteen  thousand  foot ;  which,  together  with  the  Sicilian 
armament,  necessarily  involved  an  expenditure  exceedingly 
heavy  under  the  financial  pressure  occasioned  by  the  Moor- 
ish war.  The  command  of  the  levies  in  Roussillon  was 
given  to  Don  Enrique  Enriquez  de  Guzman,  who,  far  from 
acting  on  the  defensive,  carried  his  men  repeatedly  over 
the  border,  sweeping  ofi^  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  head  of 
cattle  in  a  single  foray,  and  ravaging  the  country  as  far  as 
Carcassdna  and  Narbonne.^  The  French,  who  had  con- 
centrated a  considerable  force  in  the  south,  retaliated  by 
similar  inroads,  in  one  of  which  they  succeeded  in  surpris- 
ing the  fortified  town  of  Salsas.  The  works,  however,  were 
in  so  dilapidated  a  state  that  the  place  was  scarcely  tenable, 

^  Zurita,  Hist,  del  Bey  Heman-  ingentis  coacti  exerdtAs  ad  de- 
do,  lib.  2,  cap.  12,  14,  16,  24. —  terrendos  hostes  prsebere,  quam 
Qioyio  says,  in  allusion  to  King  bellum  gerere  mallet,  quum  id  sine 
Ferdinand  s  show  of  preparation  on  ingenti  pecuniA  admiuistrari  non 
the  frontier,  **  Ferdinandus,  maxi-  posse  intelligeret."  Hist,  sui  Tem- 
me  cautus  et  pecuniae  tenax,  speciem  poris,  p.  140. 
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and  it  was  abandoned  on  the  approach  of  the  Spanish  anny. 
A  truce  soon  followed,  which  put  an  end  to  further  opera- 
tions in  that  quarter.* 

The  submission  of  Calabria  seemed  to  leave  no  further 
occupation  for  the  arms  of  the  Great  Captain  in  Italy. 
Before  quitting  that  country,  however,  he  engaged  in  an 
adventure  which,  as  narrated  by  his  biographers,  forms  a 
brilliant  episode  to  his  regular  campaigns.  Ostia,  the  sea- 
port of  Rome,  was  among  the  places  in  the  papal  territory 
forcibly  occupied  by  Charles  the  Eighth,  and  on  his  retreat 
had  been  left  to  a  French  garrison  under  the  command  of 
a  Biscayan  adventurer  named  Menaldo  Guerri.  The  place 
was  so  situated  as  entirely  to  command  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber,  enabling  the  piratical  horde  who  garrisoned  it  almost 
wholly  to  destroy  the  commerce  of  Rome,  and  even  to 
reduce  the  city  to  great  distress  for  want  of  provisions. 
The  imbecile  government,  incapable  of  defending  itself,  im- 
plored Gonsalvo's  aid  in  dislodging  this  nest  of  formidable 
freebooters.  The  Spanish  general,  who  was  now  at  leisure, 
complied  with  the  pontiff's  solicitations,  and  soon  after  pre- 
sented himself  before  Ostia  with  his  little  corps  of  troops, 
amounting  in  all  to  three  hundred  horse  and  fifteen  hun- 
dred foot.* 

Guerri,  trusting  to  the  strength  of  his  defences,  refused 
to  surrender.  Gonsalvo,  after  coolly  preparing  his  batteries, 
opened  a  heavy  cannonade  on  the  place,  which  at  the  end 
of  five  days  effected  a  practicable  breach  in  the  walls.  In 
the  mean  time,  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  the  Castilian  am- 
bassador at  the  papal  court,  who  could  not  bear  to  remain 
inactive  so  near  the  field  where  laiurels  were  to  be  won, 
arrived  to  Gonsalvo's  support,  with  a  handful  of  his  own 
countrymen  resident  in  Rome.  This  gallant  little  band, 
scaling  the  walls  on  the  opposite  side  to  that  assailed  by 

*  Zurita,  Hist  del  Bey  Heman-  Epist,  epist.  169. 

do,  lib.  2,  cap.  35,  36. — Abarca,  «  GioYio,  Vita  Magni  Gonsalyi, 

Eeyes  de  Aragon,  rey  30,  cap.  9.—  lib.  1,  p.  221.— Ohrdnica  del  Gran 

Gkiribay,  Oompendio,  torn.  li.  Hb.  Capitan,  cap.  30. — Zurita,  Hist,  del 

19,  cap.  5. — OomineSiM^oires,  liv.  Bey  Hernando,  lib.  3,  cap.  1. — ^Vil* 

8,  chap.  23. — Peter  Martyr,  Opus  leneuve,  M^moires,  p.  317, 
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Gonsalvo,  effected  an  entrance  into  the  town,  while  the 
garrison  was  occupied  with  maintaining  the  breach  against 
the  main  body  of  the  Spaniards.  Thus  surprised,  and 
hemmed  in  on  both  sides,  Guerri  and  his  associates  made 
no  further  resistance,  but  surrendered  themselves  prisoners 
of  war ;  and  Gonsalvo,  with  more  clemency  than  was  usually 
shown  on  such  occasions,  stopped  the  carnage,  and  reserved 
his  captives  to  grace  his  entry  into  the  capital.^ 

This  was  made  a  few  days  after,  with  all  the  pomp  of  a 
Roman  triumph.  The  Spanish  general  entered  by  the  gate 
of  Ostia,  at  the  head  of  his  martial  squadrons  in  battle- 
array,  with  colours  flying  and  music  playing,  while  the  rear 
was  brought  up  by  the  captive  chief  and  his  confederates, 
so  long  the  terror,  now  the  derision  of  the  populace.  The 
balconies  and  windows  were  crowded  with  spectators,  and 
the  streets  lined  with  multitudes,  who  shouted  forth  the 
name  of  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova,  the  "  deliverer  of  Rome ! " 
The  procession  took  its  way  through  the  principal  streets 
of  the  city  towards  the  Vatican,  where  Alexander  the  Sixth 
awaited  its  approach,  seated  under  a  canopy  of  state  in  the 
chief  saloon  of  the  palace,  surrounded  by  his  great  eccle- 
siastics and  nobility.  On  Gonsalvo's  entrance,  the  car- 
dinals rose  to  receive  him.  The  Spanish  general  knelt 
down  to  receive  the  benediction  of  the  pope ;  but  the  latter, 
raising  him  up,  kissed  him  on  the  forehead,  and  compli- 
mented him  with  the  golden  rose,  which  the  Holy  See  was 
accustomed  to  dispense  as  the  reward  of  its  most  devoted 
champions. 

In  the  conversation  which  ensued,  Gonsalvo  obtained 
the  pardon  of  Guerri  and  his  associates,  and  an  exemp- 
tion from  taxes  for  the  oppressed  inhabitants  of  Ostia. 
In  a  subsequent  part  of  the  discourse,  the  pope  taking 
occasion  most  inopportunely  to  accuse  the  Spanish  sove- 
reigns of  unfavourable  dispositions  towards  himself,  Gonsalvo 
replied  with  much  warmth,  enumerating  the  various  good 
offices  rendered  by  them  to  the  church,  and,  roundly  taxing 

*  Giovio,  Vita  Magni  Gk>DSalvi,  p.  222.— ^uintana,  Espafioles  odlebies, 
torn.  L  p.  234. 
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the  pope  with  ingratitude,  somewhat  bluntly  advised  him 
to  refonn  his  life  and  conversation,  which  brought  scandal 
on  all  Christendom.  His  Holiness  testified  no  indignation 
at  this  unsavoury  rebuke  of  the  Great  Captain,  though,  as 
the  historians  with  some  ndiveti  inform  us,  he  was  greatly 
surprised  to  find  the  latter  so  fluent  in  discourse,  and  so 
well  instructed  in  matters  foreign  to  his  profession.* 

Gonsalvo  experienced  the  most  honourable  reception 
from  King  Frederick  on  his  return  to  Naples.  During 
his  continuance  there,  he  was  lodged  and  sumptuously  en- 
tertained in  one  of  the  royal  fortresses ;  and  the  grateful 
monarch  requited  his  services  with  the  title  of  Duke  of 
St.  Angelo,  and  an  estate  in  Abruzzo  containing  three 
thousand  vassals.  He  had  before  pressed  these  honours 
on  the  victor,  who  declined  accepting  them  till  he  had 
obtained  the  consent  of  his  own  sovereigns.  Soon  after, 
Gonsalvo,  quitting  Naples,  revisited  Sicily,  where  he  ad- 
justed certain  differences  which  had  arisen  betwixt  the 
viceroy  and  the  inhabitants  respecting  the  revenues  of  the 
island.  Then  embarking  with  his  whole  force,  he  reached 
the  shores  of  Spain  in  the  month  of  August,  1498.  His 
return  to  his  native  land  was  greeted  with  a  general  en- 
thusiasm far  more  grateful  to  his  patriotic  heart  than  any 
homage  or  honours  conferred  by  foreign  princes.  Isabella 
welcomed  him  with  pride  and  satisfaction,  as  having  fully 
vindicated  her  preference  of  him  to  his  more  experienced 
rivals  for  the  difficult  post  of  Italy ;  and  Ferdinand  did  not 
hesitate  to  declare  that  the  Calabrian  campaigns  reflected 
more  lustre  on  his  crown  than  the  conquest  of  Granada.' 

The  total  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Naples  brought 
hostilities  between  that  nation  and  Spain  to  a  close.  The 
latter  had  gained  her  point,  and  the  former  had  little  heart 
to  resume  so  disastrous  an  enterprise.  Before  this  event, 
indeed,  overtures  had  been  made  by  the  French  court  for 

•  Giovio,  Vita  Magni  GonsaM,  •  Giovio,  Vita  Magni  GonsalYi, 

p.  222.->-Ziirita,  Hiat.  del  Key  Her-  p.  223. — Ghrdnica  del  GranCapitan, 

nando,  lib.  3,  cap.  1. — Guicciardini,  cap.  31,  32. — Zurita,  Hist  del  Bey 

Istoria,  lib.  3,  p.  176.  —  Chrdnica  Hernando,  lib.  3,  cap.  38. 
del  Gran  Capitan,  cap.  30. 
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8  separate  treaty  with  Spain.  The  latter,  however,  was 
unwilling  to  enter  into  any  compact  without  the  participa- 
tion of  her  allies.  After  the  total  abandonment  of  the 
French  enterprise,  there  seemed  to  exist  no  further  pretext 
for  prolonging  the  war.  The  Spanish  government,  more- 
over, had  little  cause  for  satisfaction  with  its  confederates. 
The  emperor  had  not  co-operated  in  the  descent  on  the 
enemy's  frontier,  according  to  agreement;  nor  had  the 
allies  ever  reimbursed  Spain  for  the  heavy  charges  incurred 
in  fulfilling  her  part  of  the  engagements.  The  Venetians 
were  taken  up  with  securing  to  themselves  as  much  of  the 
Neapolitan  territory  as  they  could,  by  way  of  indemnifica- 
tion for  their  own  expenses.^  The  duke  of  Milan  had 
already  made  a  separate  treaty  with  King  Charles.  In 
short,  every  member  of  the  league,  after  the  first  alarm 
subsided,  had  shown  itself  ready  to  sacrifice  the  common 
weal  to  its  own  private  ends.  With  these  causes  of  dis- 
gust, the  Spanish  government  consented  to  a  truce  with 
France,  to  begin  for  itself  on  the  5th  of  March,  and  for 
the  allies,  if  they  chose  to  be  included  in  it,  seven  weeks 
later,  and  to  continue  till  the  end  of  October,  1497.  This 
truce  was  subsequently  prolonged,  and,  after  the  death  of 
Charles  the  Eighth,  terminated  in  a  definite  treaty  of  peace, 
signed  at  Marcoussi,  August  6th,  1498.® 

In  the  discussions  to  which  these  arrangements  gave 
rise,  the  project  is  said  to  have  been  broached  for  the  con- 
quest and  division  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  by  the  com- 
bined powers  of  France  and  Spain,  which  was  carried  into 
eflect  some  years  later.  According  to  Comines,  the  pro- 
position originated  with  the  Spanish  court,  although  it  saw 
fit,  in  a  subsequent  period  of  the  negotiations,  to  disavow 
the  fact.*^   The  Spanish  writera,  on  the  other  hand,  impute 

^  Comines  says,  with  some  na't-  qui  sont  du  oo8l4  de  leur  goufre  de 

veti,  in  reference  to  the  places  in  Venise."    M6moires,  p.  194. 

Naples  which  the  Venetians  had  *  G-uiociardini,  Istona,  lib.  3,  p. 

got  into  their  possession,  **Jecroy  178. — Zurita,  Hist  del  Bey  Her- 

que  leur  intention  n'est  point  de  les  nando,  lib.  2,  cap.  44 ;  b'b.'  3,  cap. 

rendre;    oar  ils  ne  Tout  point  de  13,10,21,26. — Oomines,  M^moires, 

coustume   quand   eUes   leur  sont  liy.  8,  chap.  23. 

biens^antes  comme  sont  cellescy,  *  Comines  giyes  some  ourious  de- 
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the  first  suggestion  of  it  to  the  French,  who,  they  say, 
went  so  far  as  to  specify  the  details  of  the  partition  sub- 
sequently adopted ;  according  to  which  the  two  Calabrias 
were  assigned  to  Spain.  *  However  this  may  be,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  Ferdinand  had  long  since  entertained  the 
idea  of  asserting  his  claim,  at  some  time  or  other,  to  the 
crown  of  Naples.  He,  as  well  as  his  father,  and  indeed 
the  whole  nation,  had  beheld  with  dissatisfaction  the  trans- 
fer of  what  they  deemed  their  rightful  inheritance,  pur- 
chased by  the  blood  and  treasure  of  Aragon,  to  an  ille- 
gitimate branch  of  the  family.  The  accession  of  Frederick, 
in  particular,  who  came  to  the  throne  with  the  support  of 
the  Angevin  party,  the  old  enemies  of  Aragon,  had  given 
great  umbrage  to  the  Spanish  monarch. 

The  Castilian  envoy,  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  agreeably 
to  the  instructions  of  his  court,  urged  Alexander  the  Sixth 
to  withhold  the  investiture  of  the  kingdom  from  Frederick, 
but  unavailingly,  as  the  pope's  interests  were  too  closely 
connected  by  marriage  with  those  of  the  royal  family  of 
Naples.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  somewhat 
doubtful  what  course  Gonsalvo  should  be  directed  to 
pursue  in  the  present  exigency.  That  prudent  commander, 
however,  found  the  new  monarch  too  strong  in  the  affec- 
tions of  his  people  to  be  disturbed  at  present.  All  that 
now  remained  for  Ferdinand,  therefore,  was  to  rest  con- 
tented with  the  possession  of  the  strong  posts  pledged  for 
the  reimbursement  of  his  expenses  in  the  war,  and  to  make 
such  use  of  the  correspondence  which  the  late  campaigns 
had  opened  to  him  in  Calabria,  that,  when  the  time  arrived 
for  action,  he  might  act  with  effeot.*® 

Ferdinand's  conduct  through  the  whole  of  the  Italian 
war  had  greatly  enhanced  his  reputation  throughout  Europe 

taiLs  respecting  the  French  embassy,  pies  should  be  decided.    MSmoiiee, 

which  he  considers  to  have  been  uv.  8,  chap.  23. 

completely  outwitted  by  the  su-  *•  Zurita,   Hist,  del   Eey  Her- 

perior  management  of  the  Spanish  nando,  lib.  2,  cap.  26,  33.  —  Ma- 

government ;  who  intended  nothing  riana,  Hist.,  de  Espafia,  Ub.  26,  cap. 

further  at  this  time  by  the  proposal  16. — Salazar  de  Mendoza,  Monar- 

of  a  division  than  to  amuse  the  quia,  torn.  i.  lib.  3,  oap.  10. 
French  court  until  the  £ftte  of  Na- 
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for  sagacity  and  pnidence.  It  afforded  a  most  advantage- 
ous  comparison  with  that  of  his  rival,  Charles  the  Eighth, 
whose  very  first  act  had  been  the  surrender  of  so  important 
a  territory  as  Roussillon.  The  construction  of  the  treaty 
relating  to  this,  indeed,  laid  the  Spanish  monarch  open  to 
the  imputation  of  artifice.  But  this,  at  least,  did  no 
violence  to  the  political  maxims  of  the  age,  and  only  made 
him  regarded  as  the  more  shrewd  and  subtile  diplomatist ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  appeared  before  the  world  in 
the  imposing  attitude  of  the  defender  of  the  church,  and 
of  the  rights  of  his  injured  kinsman.  His  influence  had 
been  clearly  discernible  in  every  operation  of  moment, 
whether  civil  or  military.  He  had  been  most  active, 
through  his  ambassadors  at  Genoa,  Venice,  and  Rome,  in 
stirring  up  the  great  Italian  confederacy,  which  eventually 
broke  the  power  of  King  Charles ;  and  his  representations 
had  tended,  as  much  as  any  other  cause,  to  alarm  the 
jealousy  of  Sforza,  to  fix  the  vacillating  politics  of  Alex- 
ander, and  to  quicken  the  cautious  and  dilatory  movements 
of  Venice.  He  had  shown  equal  vigour  in  action,  and 
contributed  mainly  to  the  success  of  the  war  by  his  opera- 
tions on  the  side  of  Roussillon,  and  still  more  in  Calabria. 
On  the  latter,  indeed,  he  had  not  lavished  any  extraordin- 
ary expenditure ;  a  circumstance  partly  attributable  to  the 
state  of  his  finances,  severely  taxed,  as  already  noticed,  by 
the  Oranadine  war,  as  well  as  by  the  operations  in  Rous- 
sillon, but  in  part,  also,  to  his.  habitual  frugality,  which, 
with  a  very  different  spirit  from  that  of  his  illustrious  con- 
sort, always  stinted  the  measure  of  his  supplies  to  the  bare 
exigency  of  the  occasion.  Fortunately,  the  genius  of  the 
Great  Captain  was  so  fruitful  in  resources  as  to  supply 
every  deficiency,  enabling  him  to  accomplish  such  brilliant 
results  as  effectually  concealed  any  poverty  of  preparation 
on  the  part  of  his  master. 

The  Italian  wars  were  of  signal  importance  to  the 
Spaniards.  Until  that  time,  they  had  been  cooped  up 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  the  Peninsula,  uninstnicted 
and  taking  little  interest  in  the  concerns  of  the  rest  of 
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Europe.  A  new  world  was  now  opened  to  them.  They 
were  taught  to  measure  their  own  strength  by  collision 
with  other  powers  on  a  common  scene  of  action ;  and  suc- 
cess, inspiring  them  with  greater  confidence,  seemed  to 
beckon  them  on  towards  the  field  where  they  were  destined 
to  achieve  still  more  splendid  triumphs. 

This  war  afforded  them  also  a  most  useful  lesson  of 
tactics.  The  war  of  Granada  had  insensibly  trained  up 
a  hardy  militia,  patient  and  capable  of  every  privation  and 
fatigue,  and  brought  under  strict  subordination.  This  was 
a  great  advance  beyond  the  independent  and  disorderly 
habits  of  the  feudal  service.  A  most  valuable  corps  of 
light  troops  had  been  formed,  schooled  in  all  the  wild, 
irregular  movements  of  guerilla  warfare.  But  the  nation 
was  still  defective  in  that  steady,  well-disciplined  infantry, 
which,  in  the  improved  condition  of  military  science,  seemed 
destined  to  decide  the  fate  of  battles  in  Europe  thence- 
forward. 

The  Calabrian  campaigns,  which  were  suited  in  some 
degree  to  the  display  of  their  own  tactics,  fortunately  gave 
the  Spaniards  opportunity  for  studying  at  leisure  those  of 
their  adversaries.  The  lesson  was  not  lost.  Before  the 
end  of  the  war,  important  innovations  were  made  in  the 
discipline  and  arms  of  the  Spanish  soldier.  The  Swiss 
pike,  or  lance,  which,  as  has  been  already  noticed,  Gon- 
salvo  de  Cordova  had  mingled  with  the  short  sword  of  his 
own  legions,  now  became  the  regular  weapon  of  one-third 
of  the  infantry.  The  division  of  the  various  corps  in  the 
cavalry  and  infantry  services  was  arranged  on  more  scien- 
tific principles,  and  the  whole,  in  short,  completely  re- 
organized." 

Before  the  end  of  the  war,  preparations  were  made  for 

"  Mem.  de  la  Acad,  de  Hist.,  torn.  c8B6im»  adsueto  petere  hoetem,  bre- 

vi.  Bust  6.— Zurita,  Hist  del  Bey  vitate  habilesTgladii]  et  cum  mu- 

Hemando,  lib.  3,  cap.  6. — The  an-  cronibus.''    (mst,  lib.  22,  cap.  47.) 

dent  Spaniards,  who  were  as  noted  Sandoval  notices  the  short  sword, 

as  the  modem  for  the  temper  and  "  oortas  espadas,"  as  the  peculiar 

finish  of  their  blades,  used  short  weapon  of  the  Spanish  soldier  in 

swords,  in  the  management  of  which  the  twelfth  centriry.    Historia  de 

they  were  very  adroit. — "Hispano,"  los  Beyes  de  CastiUa  y  de  Leon 

says  Livy,  '*punctim  magis,  quam  (Madria,  1702),  torn.  iL  p.  240. 
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embodying  a  national  militia,  which  should  take  the  place 
of  the  ancient  hermandad.  Laws  were  passed  regulating 
the  equipment  of  every  individual  according  to  his  pro- 
perty. A  man's  arms  were  declared  not  liable  for  debt, 
even  to  the  crown ;  and  smiths  and  other  artificers  were 
restricted,  under  severe  penalties,  from  working  them  up 
into  other  articles."  In  1496,  a  census  was  taken  of  all 
persons  capable  of  bearing  arms ;  and  by  an  ordinance, 
dated  at  Yalladolid,  February  22nd,  in  the  same  year,  it 
was  provided  that  one  out  of  every  twelve  inhabitants 
between  twenty  and  forty-five  years  of  age  should  be  en- 
listed in  the  service  of  the  state,  whether  for  foreign  war 
or  the  suppression  of  disorders  at  home.  The  remaining 
eleven  were  liable  to  be  called  on  in  case  of  urgent  neces- 
sity.   These  recruits  were  to  be  paid  during  actual  service. 


u  Pragmaticas  del  Beyno,  fol. 
83,  127,  129.~The  former  of  these 
ordinances,  dated  Taragoua,  Se|>t. 
18th,  1495,  is  extremely  precise  in 
speclMng  the  appointments  re- 
quired for  each  individuaL  Amone 
other  improvements,  introduced 
somewhat  earlier,  may  be  men- 
tioned that  of  organizing  and 
thoroughly  training  a  small  corps 
of  heavy-armed  cavalry,  amount- 
ing to  twenty-five  hundred.  The 
number  of  men-at-arms  had  been 
matly  reduced  in  the  kingdom  of 
late  years,  in  consequence  of  the 
exclusive  demand  for  the  ginetes  in 
the  Moorish  war.  Oviedo,  Quin- 
cuagenas,  MS.  —  Ordinances  were 
also  passed  for  encouraging  the 
breed  of  horses,  which  had  simered 
greatly  from  the  preference  very 
generally  given  by  the  Spaniards 
to  mules.  This  had  been  carried 
to  such  a  length  that,  while  it  was 
nearly  impossible,  according  to 
Bemaldez,  to  mount  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  cavalry  on  horses,  ten 
times  that  number  could  be  pro- 
vided with  mules.  (Beyes  Oatdhoos, 
MS.,  cap.  184.^  "E  porque  si  a 
esto  se  diesse  lugar,"  says  one  of 
the  pragmdiuxu,  adverting  to  this 
evil,  **muyprestamente  se  perderia 
en  nuastros  reynos  la  nobleza  de  la 


oauelleria  queeneUos  suele  auer,  e 
se  oluidaria  el  exerdcio  militar  de 
que  en  los  tiempos  passados  nuestra 
nacion  de  Espafia  ha  alcan^ado  gran 
fama  e  loor,^'  it  was  ordered  that 
no  person  in  the  kingdom  should 
be  allowed  to  keep  a  mule  unless 
he  owned  a  horse  also,  and  that 
none  but  ecclesiastics  and  women 
should  be  aUowed  the  use  of  mules 
in  the  saddle.  These  edicts  were 
enforced  with  the  utmost  rigour, 
the  king  himself  setting  the  ex- 
ample of  conformity  to  tnem.  By 
these  seasonable  precautions,  the 
breed  of  Spanish  horses,  so  long 
noted  throughout  Europe,  was  re- 
stored to  its  ancient  credit,  and  the 
mule  consigned  to  the  humble  and 
appropriate  offices  of  drudgery,  or 
raised  only  for  exportation.  For 
these  and  similar  provisions,  see 
Pragmdticas  del  Eeyno,  foL  127 — 
132.  —  Mat^  Aleman's  whimsical 
jncareaoonovel,Gruzmand'Alfarache, 
contains  a  comic  adventure  show- 
ing the  excessive  rigour  with  which 
the  edict  against  mules  was  en- 
forced, as  late  as  the  close  of  Philip 
II.'s  reijg;n.  The  passage  is  ex- 
tracted m  Boscoe's  elegant  version 
of  the  Spanish  Novelists,  voL  L  p. 
132. 
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and  excused  from  taxes ;  the  only  legal  exempts  were  the 
clergy,  hidalgos,  and  paupers.  A  general  review  and  in- 
spection of  arms  were  to  take  place  every  year,  in  the 
months  of  March  and  September,  when  prizes  were  to  be 
awarded  to  those  best  accoutred  and  most  expert  in  the 
use  of  their  weapons.  Such  were  the  judicious  regulations 
by  which  every  citizen,  without  being  withdrawn  from  his 
regular  occupation,  was  gradually  trained  up  for  the 
national  defence,  and  which,  without  the  oppressive  in- 
cumbrance of  a  numerous  standing  army,  placed  the  whole 
effective  force  of  the  country,  prompt  and  fit  for  action,  at 
the  disposal  of  the  government,  whenever  the  public  good 
should  call  for  it." 

"  See  a  copy  of  the  ordinanoe  with  scanty  down  upon  the  chin, 

taken  from  the  Axchiyes  of  Siman-  aU  armed  with    swords   at  their 

cas ;    apiid  Mem.  de  la  Acad,  de  sides,  he  is  said  to  have  cried  out, 

Hist.,  tom.  Ti.  apend.  13. — ^When  "O  bienaventurada  Espaxia,   que 

Francis  I.,  who  was  destined  to  pare  y  oria  los  hombres  armados  1 " 

feel  the  effects  of  this  careful  mili-  (L.   Marineo,   Cosas   memorables, 

tary  discipline,  beheld,  during  his  lib.  5.)    An  exclamation  not  un- 

detention  in  Spain  in  the  beginning  worthy  of  a  Napoleon,  ~- or  an 

of  the  foUowing  oentury,  skipUngs  Attila. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

ALLIANCES   OF  THE   ROYAL   FAMILY. DEATH   OP  PRINCE 

JOHN    AND    PRINCESS    ISABELLA. 

Boyal  Family  of  Castile. — ^Matrimonial  Allianoes  with  Portagal.^Wiih 
Austria. — Marriage  of  John  and  Margaret. — Death  of  Prinoe  John.— 
The  Queen*8  resignation. — ^Independence  of  the  Cortes  of  Aragon.^ 
Death  of  the  Princess  Isabella. — ^Becoguition  of  her  infant  Son  MigueL 

The  credit  and  authority  which  the  Spanish  sovereigns 
established  by  the  success  of  their  arms  were  greatly  raised 
by  the  matrimonial  connections  which  they  formed  for  their 
children.  This  was  too  important  a  spring  of  their  policy 
to  be  passed  over  in  silence.  Their  family  consisted  of  one 
son  and  four  daughters,  whom  they  carefully  educated  in  a 
manner  befitting  their  high  rank,  and  who  repaid  their 
solicitude  by  exemplary  filial  obedience,  and  the  early 
manifestation  of  virtues  rare  even  in  a  private  station.^ 
They  seem  to  have  inherited  many  of  the  qualities  which 
distinguished  their  illustrious  mother;  great  decorum  and 
dignity  of  manners,  combined  with  ardent  sensibilities,  and 
unafiected  piety,  which,  at  least  in  the  eldest  and  favourite 
daughter,  Isabella,  was,  unhappily,  strongly  tinctured  with 
bigotry.  They  could  not,  indeed,  pretend  to  their  mother's 
comprehensive  mind  and  talent  for  business,  although  there 
seems  to  have  been  no  deficiency  in  these  respects,  or,  if  any, 
it  was  most  effectually  supplied  by  their  excellent  education.* 

'  The  prinoess  Dona  leabol,  the  bom  at  Cordova,  in  14S2,  and  Dofia 
eldest  daughter,  was  bom  at  Due-  Gatalina,  the  fifth  and  last  child,  ^ 
fias,  October  Ist,  1470.  Their  second  at  Alcaic  de  Henares,  December 
child  and  only  son,  Juan,  prince  6th,  1485.  The  daughters  all  lived 
of  Asturias,  was  not  bom  until  to  reign;  but  their  brilliant  des- 
eight  years  later,  June  30th,  1478,  tinies  were  clouded  with  domestio 
at  Seville.  Dofia  Juana,  whom  the  afflictions,  from  which  royalty  could 
queen  used  playfully  to  ctdl  her  afford  no  refuge.  Garbajal,  Anales, 
**  mother-in-law,"  ntegra^  from  her  MS.,  loc.  mult 
resemblance  to  King  Ferdinand's  *  The  only  exception  to  these  re- 
mother,  was  bom  at  Toledo,  No-  marks  was  that  afforded  by  the 
vember  6th,  1470.  Dofia  Maria  was  infanta  Joanna,  whose  unfortunate 
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The  marriage  of  the  princess  Isabella  with  Alonso,  the 
heir  of  the  Portuguese  crown,  in  1490,  has  been  akeady 
noticed.  This  had  been  eageriy  desired  by  her  parents, 
not  only  for  the  possible  contingency  which  it  aflForded 
of  bringing  the  various  monarchies  of  the  Peninsula 
under  one  head  (a  design  of  which  they  never  wholly  lost 
sight),  but  from  the  wish  to  conciliate  a  formidable  neigh- 
bour, who  possessed  various  means  of  annoyance,  which  he 
had  shown  no  reluctance  to  exert.  The  reigning  monarch, 
John  the  Second,  a  bold  and  crafty  prince,  had  never  for- 
gotten his  ancient  quarrel  with  the  Spanish  sovereigns  in 
support  of  their  rival,  Joanna  Beltraneja,  or  Joanna  the 
Nun,  as  she  was  generally  called  in  the  Castilian  court 
after  she  had  taken  the  veil.  John,  in  open  contempt  of 
the  treaty  of  Alcantara,  and  indeed  of  all  monastic  rule, 
had  not  only  removed  his  relative  from  the  convent  of 
Santa  Clara,  but  had  permitted  her  to  assume  a  royal  state 
and  subscribe  herself  "  I  the  Queen."  This  empty  insult 
he  accompanied  with  more  serious  eflforts  to  form  such  a 
foreign  alliance  for  the  liberated  princess  as  should  secure 
her  the  support  of  some  arm  more  powerful  than  his  own, 
and  enable  her  to  renew  the  struggle  for  her  inheritance 
with  better  chance  of  success.*  These  flagrant  proceedings 
had  provoked  the  admonitions  of  the  Roman  see,  and  had 
formed  the  topic,  as  may  be  believed,  of  repeated,  though 
inefiectual,  remonstrance  from  the  court  of  Castile.^ 

It  seemed  probable  that  the  union  of  the  princess  of 
Asturias  with  the  heir  of  Portugal,  as  originally  provided 
by  the  treaty  of  Alcantara,  would  so  far  identify  the  interests 
of  the  respective  parties  as  to  remove  all  further  cause  of 

eccentricities,   developed   in   later  de  la  Acad,  de  Hist.,  torn,  iri,  the 

life,  must  be  imputed,  indeed,  to  19th  Ilustraoion  is  devoted  to  this 

bodily  infirmity.  topic,  in  regard  to  which  Father 

*   Nine  different  matches  were  Florez  shows  sufficient  ignorance, 

proposed  for  Joanna  in  the  course  or  inaccnracy.    Beynas  Gathdlicas, 

of  her  b'fe  ;  but  they  aU  vanished  torn.  ii.  p.  780. 

into  air,  and  '*  the  excellent  lady,"  *   Instructions  relating  to  this 

as  she  was  usuaUy  caUed  b^  the  matter,  written  with  the  queen's 

Portuguese,  died  as  she  had  lived,  own  hand,  still  exist  in  the  Archives 

in  single  blessedness,  at  the  ripe  of  Simancas.    Mem.  de  la  Acad,  de 

age  of  sixty-eight.    In  the  Mem.  Hist,  ubi  supra. 
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disquietude.  The  new  bride  was  received  in  Portugal  in  a 
spirit  which  gave  cordial  assurance  of  these  friendly  relations 
for  the  future;  and  the  court  of  Lisbon  celcbra^'^d  the  aus- 
picious  nuptials  with  the  gorgeous  magnificence  for  which,  at 
this  period  of  its  successful  enterprise,  it  was  distinguished 
above  every  other  court  in  Christendom.^  (Nov.  22nd,  1490. ) 

Alonso's  death,  a  few  months  after  this  event,  however, 
blighted  the  fair  hopes  which  had  begun  to  open  of  a  more 
friendly  feeling  between  the  two  countries.  His  unfortun- 
ate widow,  unable  to  endure  the  scenes  of  her  short-lived 
happiness,  soon  withdrew  into  her  own  country,  to  seek 
such  consolation  as  she  could  find  in  the  bosom  of  her 
family.  There,  abandoning  herself  to  the  melancholy  regrets 
to  which  her  serious  and  pensive  temper  naturally  disposed 
her,  she  devoted  her  hours  to  works  of  piety  an '  benevo- 
lence, resolved  to  enter  no  more  into  engagements  which 
had  thrown  so  dark  a  cloud  over  the  morning  of  her  life.^ 

On  King  John's  death,  in  1495,  the  crown  of  Portugal 
devolved  on  Emanuel,  that  enlightened  monarch  who  had 
the  glory  in  the  very  commencement  of  his  reign  of 
solving  the  grand  problem,  which  had  so  long  perplexed 
the  world,  of  the  existence  of  an  undiscovered  passage  to 
the  East.  This  prince  had  conceived  a  passion  for  the 
young  and  beautiful  Isabella  during  her  brief  residence  in 
Lisbon;  and  soon  after  his  accession  to  the  throne  he 
despatched  an  embassy  to  the  Spanish  court  inviting  her 
to  share  it  with  him.  But  the  princess,  wedded  to  the 
memory  of  her  early  love,  declined  the  proposals,  notwith- 
standing they  were  strongly  seconded  by  the  wishes  of  her 
parents,  who,  however,  were  unwilling  to  constrain  their 
daughter's  inclinations  on  so  delicate  a  point,  trusting  per- 

*  La  Cl^e,  Histoirede  Portugal,  452  et  seq.)    We  see,  throuffhout, 

torn.  iv.  p.  100.    The  Portuguese  the  same  luxury  of  spectacle,  the 

historian,  Faria  y  Sousa,  expends  same  elegant  games  of  chiyalrv,  as 

half-a-dozen  folio  pages  on   these  the  tilt  of  reeds,  the  rings,  and  the 


royal    revelries,    which    cost    six  like,  which  the  Gastilians  adopted 

months'  preparation,  and  taxed  the  from  the  Spanish  Arabs, 

wits  of   the  most  finished  artists  *  Zurita,  Hist,  del  Bey  Heman- 

and  artificers  in  France,  England,  do,  tom.  y.  fol.  88. — Abarca,  Beyes 

Flanders,   Castile,    and   Portugal,  de  Aragon,  tom.  ii.  foL  312. 
(Europa  Poi-tuguosa,  tom.  iL  pp. 
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haps  to  the  effects  of  time  and  the  perseverance  of  her 
royal  suitorJ 

In  the  mean  while,  the  Catholic  sovereigns  were  occupied 
with  negotiations  for  the  settlement  of  the  other  members 
of  their  family.  The  ambitious  schemes  of  Charles  the 
Eighth  established  a  community  of  interests  among  the 
great  European  states,  such  as  had  never  before  existed,  or, 
at  least,  been  understood;  and  the  intimate  relations  thus 
introduced  naturally  led  to  intermarriages  between  the 
principal  powers,  who  until  this  period  seem  to  have  been 
severed  almost  as  far  asunder  as  if  oceans  had  rolled  between 
them.  The  Spanish  monarchs,  in  particular,  had  rarely 
gone  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Peninsula  for  their  family 
alliances.  The  new  confederacy  into  which  Spain  had 
entered  now  opened  the  way  to  more  remote  connections, 
which  were  destined  to  exercise  a  permanent  influence  on 
the  future  politics  of  Europe.  It  was  while  Charles  the 
Eighth  was  wasting  his  time  at  Naples  that  the  marriages 
were  arranged  between  the  royal  houses  of  Spain  and 
Austria,  by  which  the  weight  of  these  great  powers  was 
thrown  into  the  same  scale,  and  the  balance  of  Europe 
unsettled  for  the  greater  part  of  the  following  century.® 

The  treaty  provided  that  Prince  John,  the  heir  of  the 
Spanish  monarchies,  then  in  his  eighteenth  year,  should  be 
united  with  the  princess  Margaret,  daughter  of  the  emperor 
Maximilian,  and  that  the  archduke  Philip,  his  son  and  heir, 
and  sovereign  of  the  Low  Countries  in  his  mother's  right, 
should  marry  Joanna,  second  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella.  No  dowry  was  to  be  required  with  either  princess.^ 

'  Zurita,  Hist  del  Bey  Hernando,  qnioquam  degustaverit.     Jejuniis 

torn.  T.  fol.  78, 82.— La  Oldde,  Hist,  sese  vi^:iliisqa6  ita  maoerayit,  ut 

de  Portugal,  torn.  iv.  p.  95. — Peter  sicco  stipite  siccior  Bit  effecta.   Suf* 

^lartyr,  Opus  Epist,  epist.  146. —  folta  rubore  pertarbatur,  quando* 

Mar^,  in  a  letter  written  at  tlie  conque  de  jugali  thalamo  sermo 

close  of  1496,  thus  speaks  of  the  intexitur.      JParentum  tamen  ali- 

prinoess  Isabella's  fiuthfdl  attach-  ^uando  predbus,  veluti  olfacimus, 

ment  to  her  husband's  niemorjr:  inflectetur.    Viget  fama,  futuram 

**  Mira  fuit  hujus  foeminsd  in  abji-  yestri  regis  Emmanuelis  uxorem." 

ciendis  secundis  nuptiis  constantia.  Episi  171. 

Tanta  est  ejus  modestia,  tanta  vi-  '  Zurita,  Hist,  del  Bey  Hernando, 

dualis  castitas,  ut  neo  mensa  post  torn.  v.  fol.  63. 

mariti  mortem  oomederit,  neo  lauti  *  Zuiita,  Hist,  del  Bey  Hernando, 
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In  the  course  of  the  following  year,  arrangements  were 
also  concluded  for  the  marriage  of  the  youngest  daughter 
of  the  Castilian  sovereigns  with  a  prince  of  the  royal  house 
of  England,  the  first  example  of  the  kind  for  more  than  a 
century.^®  Ferdinand  had  cultivated  the  good  will  of  Heniy 
the  Seventh,  in  the  hope  of  drawing  him  into  the  con- 
federacy against  the  French  monarch,  and  in  this  had  not 
wholly  failed,  although  the  wary  king  seems  to  have  come 
into  it  rather  as  a  silent  partner,  if  we  may  so  say,  than 
with  the  intention  of  aflFording  any  open  or  very  active  co- 
operation." The  relations  of  amity  between  the  two  courts 
were  still  further  strengthened  by  the  treaty  of  marriage 
above  alluded  to,  finally  adjusted  October  1st,  1496,  and 
ratified  the  following  year,  between  Arthur,  prince  of  Wales, 
and  the  infanta  Doiia  Catalina,  conspicuous  in  English 
history,  equally  for  her  misfortunes  and  her  virtues,  as 
Catharine  of  Aragon."    The  French  viewed  with  no  little 


torn.  T.  lib.  2,  cap.  5. — ^Ferreras, 
Hist  d'Espagne,  torn.  Tiii.  p.  160. 

**  I  believe  there  is  no  instance 
of  such  a  union,  save  that  of  John 
of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  with 
Doiia  Oonstanza,  daughter  of  Peter 
Uie  Cruel,  in  1371,  from  whom 
Queen  Isabella  was  lineally  de- 
scended on  the  father's  side.  The 
title  of  Prince  of  Aaturicts,  appro- 
priated to  the  heir  apparent  of 
Castile,  was  first  created  for  the  in- 
fetnt  Don  Henij,  afterwards  Henry 
UI.,  on  occasion  of  his  marria^ 
with  John  of  Gtiunfs  daughter,  m 
1388.  It  was  professedly  in  imi- 
tation of  the  English  title  of  Prince 
of  Wales;  and  Asturias  was  selected, 
as  that  portion  of  the  ancient  Gothic 
monarcny  which  had  never  bowed 
beneath  the  Saracen  yoke.  Florez, 
Eeynas  Cathdlicas,  tom.  ii  pp. 
708 — 715. — Mendoza,  Dignidades, 
lib.  3,  cap.  23. 

"  Zurita,  Hist,  del  £Ley  Hernan- 
do, lib.  2,  cap.  25.— Eymer,  Foedera 
(London,  1727),  vol  xii.  pp.  638— 
642.  —  Ferdinand  used  nis  good 
offices  to  mediate  a  peace  between 
Henry  VII.  and  the  king  of  Scots; 
and  it  is  a  proof  of  the  respect  en- 


tertained for  him  by  both  these 
monarchs,  that  they  agreed  to  refer 
their  disputes  to  his  arbitration. 
(Eymer,  FoBdera,  voL  xiL  p.  671.) 
*'  And  so,"  says  the  old  chronicler 
Hall,  of  the  English  prince,  "  bet- 
ing confederate  and  alied  hj  treaUe 
and  league  with  al  his  neighbors, 
he  gratefied  with  his  moost  heartie 
thanks  kyng  Ferdinand  and  the 
queue  his  wife,  to  which  woman 
none  other  was  comparable  in  her 
tyme,  for  that  they  were  the  medi- 
ators, organes,  and  instrumentes 
by  the  wliich  the  truce  was  con- 
cluded betwene  the  Scottish  kynge 
and  him,  and  rewarded  his  ambas- 
sadoure  moost  liberally  and  boun- 
tefully."    Chronicle,  p.  483. 

"  See  the  marriage  treaty  in 
Bymer.  (Foedera,  vol.  xii.  pp. 
658—666.)  The  contract  had  been 
arranged  between  the  Spanish  and 
English  coui-ts  as  far  back  as  March, 
1489,  when  the  elder  of  the  parties 
had  not  yet  reached  the  fifth  year 
of  her  age.  This  was  confirmed  by 
another,  more  full  and  definite,  in 
the  following  year,  1490.  By  this 
treaty  it  was  stipulated  that  Ca- 
tharine's portion  should  be  200,000 
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jealousy  the  progress  of  these  various  negotiations,  which 
they  zealously  endeavoured  to  thwart  by  all  the  artifices  of 
diplomacy.  But  King  Ferdinand  had  sufficient  address  to 
secure  in  his  interests  persons  of  the  highest  credit  at  the 
courts  of  Henry  and  Maximilian,  who  promptly  acquainted 
him  with  the  intrigues  of  the  French  government  and 
effectually  aided  in  counteracting  them." 

The  English  connection  was  necessarily  deferred  for  some 
years,  on  account  of  the  youth  of  the  parties,  neither  of 
whom  exceeded  eleven  years  of  age.  No  such  impediment 
existed  in  regard  to  the  German  alliances,  and  measures 
were  taken  at  once  for  providing  a  suitable  conveyance  for 
the  infanta  Joanna  into  Flanders,  which  should  bring  back 
the  princess  Margaret  on  its  return.  By  the  end  of  summer, 
in  1496,  a  fleet  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
vessels,  large  and  small,  strongly  manned  and  thoroughly 
equipped  with  all  the  means  of  defence  against  the  French 
cruisers,  was  got  ready  for  sea  in  the  ports  of  Guipuscoa 
and  Biscay."    The  whole  was  placed  under  the  direction  of 

fold  crowns,  one-half  to  be  paid  to  the  strength  of  this  armament, 

own  at  the  date  of  her  marriage,  Martyr  makes  it  110  vessels,  and 

and  the  remainder  in  two  equal  10,000  soldiers  (Opus  Epist.,  epist. 

payments  in  the  course  of  the  two  168) ;  while  Bemaldez  carries  tho 

years  ensuing.   The  prince  of  Wales  number  to   130  sail,   and    25,000 

was  to  settle  on  her  one-third  of  soldiers  (Beyes  Catdlioos,  MS.,  cap. 

the  revenues  of  the  principality  of  153).     Ferreras  adopts  the  latter 

Wales,  the  dukedom  of  Cornwall,  estimate  (torn.  viii.  p.  173).    Martyr 

and  the  earldom  of  Chester.    By-  may  have  intended  only  me  galleys 

mer,  Fcedera,  vol.  xii.  pp.  41 1  — 4 1 7.  *  and  regular  troops,  while  Bemaldez. 

"  **  Procure,"  says  Zurita,  "que  more  loosely,  included  vessels  and 


se  eff ectuassen  los  matrimonies  de      seamen  of  every  description.    See 

sus  hijos,   no  solo  con  promesas,      also  the  royal  ordinances,  ap.  Co- 

ero  con  dadivas  que  se  hizieron  a     lecdon  de  C^dulas  (tom.  i.  nos.  79, 


los  privados  de  aquellos  principes,      80,  82),  whose  langua^  implies  a 
que  en  ello  entendian."    Hist,  del      very  large  numb^ ,  wi^out  speci- 


fy Hernando,  lib.  2,  cap.  3.  fying  it 

'*  Historians  differ,  as  usual,  as 


*  [For  the  details  of  the  negotiation  which  preceded  the  marriage 
treaty, — characterized  by  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  meanness  and 
deceit,  especially  on  the  side  of  Henry, — see  Bergenroth,  Letters,  De- 
spatches, and  State  Papers,  vol.  i.  In  the  Supplementary  Volume  the 
learned  editor  has  devoted  much  space  to  documents  relating  to  Catharine's 
life  in  England  from  1501  to  1510,  and  to  an  investigation  into  har  cha- 
racter and  conduct  during  that  period.  The  views  which  he  advances — 
founded  on  testimoinr  interesting  and  important  indeed,  but  inconclusive 
alike  from  want  of  nilness  and  its  often  doubtful  natux^have  not  been 
generaUy  acoepted.~ED.] 
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Don  Fadrique  Enriquez,  admiral  of  Castile,  who  carried 
with  him  a  splendid  show  of  chivalry,  chiefly  drawn  from 
the  northern  provinces  of  the  kingdom.  A  more  gallant 
and  beautiful  armada  never  before  quitted  the  shores  of 
Spain,  The  infanta  Joanna,  attended  by  a  numerous  suite, 
arrived  on  board  the  fleet  towards  the  end  of  August,  at 
the  port  of  Laredo,  on  the  eastern  borders  of  Asturias,  where 
she  took  a  last  farewell  of  the  queen  her  mother,  who  had 
postponed  the  hour  of  separation  as  long  as  possible,  by 
accompanying  her  daughter  to  the  place  of  embark- 
ation. 

The  weather,  soon  after  her  departure,  became  extremely 
rough  and  tempestuous;  and  it  was  so  long  before  any 
tidings  of  the  squadron  reached  the  queen,  that  her  affec- 
tionate heart  was  filled  with  the  most  distressing  apprehen- 
sions. She  sent  for  the  oldest  and  most  experienced  navi- 
gators  in  these  boisterous  northern  seas,  consulting  them, 
says  Martjrr,  day  and  night  on  the  probable  causes  of  delay, 
the  prevalent  courses  of  the  winds  at  that  season,  and  the 
various  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the  voyage;  bitterly 
regretting  that  the  troubles  with  France  prevented  any  other 
means  of  communication  than  the  treacherous  element  to 
which  she  had  trusted  her  daughter."  Her  spirits  were 
still  further  depressed  at  this  juncture  by  the  death  of  her 
own  mother,  the  dowager  Isabella,  who,  under  the  mental 
infirmity  with  which  she  had  been  visited  for  many  years, 
had  always  experienced  the  most  devoted  attention  from 
her  daughter,  who  ministered  to  her  necessities  with  her 
own  hands,  and  watched  over  her  declining  years  with  the 
most  tender  solicitude." 

At  length,  the  long-desired  intelligence  came  of  the  arrival 
of  the  Castilian  fleet  at  its  place  of  destination.  It  had  been 
so  grievously  shattered,  however,  by  tempests,  as  to  require 
being  refitted  in  the  ports  of  England.  Several  of  the 
vessels  were  lost,  and  many  of  Joanna's  attendants  perished 

**    Peter   Martyr,   OpuB    Epist.,  ^   Carbajal,    Anales,   MS.,   aiio 

epist.  172.— Carbajal,  Anales,  MS.,  1496.~Peter  Martyr,  OpuB  Epist, 

afio  1496. — ^Mariana,  Hist,  de  Es-  epist  172. 
pafia,  torn.  ii.  Ub.  26,  cap.  12. 
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from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  and  the  numerous  hard- 
ships to  which  they  were  exposed.  The  infanta,  however, 
happily  reached  Flanders  in  safety,  and,  not  long  after,  her 
nuptials  with  the  archduke  Philip  were  celebrated  at  Lille 
with  all  suitable  pomp  and  solemnity. 

The  fleet  was  detained  until  the  ensuing  winter,  to  trans- 
port the  destined  bride  of  the  young  prince  of  Asturias  to 
Spain.  This  lady,  who  had  been  affianced  in  her  cradle  to 
Charles  the  Eighth  of  France,  had  received  her  education 
in  the  court  of  Paris.  On  her  intended  husband's  marriage 
with  the  heiress  of  Brittany,  she  had  been  returned  to  her 
native  land  under  circumstances  of  indignity  never  to  be 
forgiven  by  the  house  of  Austria.  She  was  now  in  the 
seventeenth  year  of  her  age,  and  had  already  given  ample 
promise  of  those  uncommon  powers  of  mind  which  distin- 
guished her  in  riper  years,  and  of  which  she  has  left  abun- 
dant evidence  in  various  written  compositions." 

On  her  passage  to  Spain,  in  midwinter,  the  fleet  encoun- 
tered such  tremendous  gales  that  part  of  it  was  shipwrecked, 
and  Margaret's  vessel  had  wellnigh  foundered.  She  retained, 
however,  sufficient  composure  amidst  the  perils  of  her  situa- 
tion to  indite  her  own  epitaph,  in  the  form  of  a  pleasant 
distich,  which  Fontenelle  has  made  the  subject  of  one  of 
his  amusing  dialogues,  where  he  afiects  to  consider  the  forti- 
tude displayed  by  her  at  this  awful  moment  as  surpassing 
that  of  the  philosophic  Adrian  in  his  dying  hour,  or  the 
vaunted  heroism  of  Cato  of  Utica.^®    Fortunately,  however, 

Y   Peter  Martjrr,   Opus  Epist.,  ^'  Fontenelle,   CEuyres,  torn.  i. 

epist  174.  —  Ghuibay,  tk>mpendio,  dial  4. 

torn.  ii.  lib.  19,  cap.  6.~Gaillard,  u  Qi  gist  Margot,  la  gentil'  damoi- 

Rivalit^,  torn.  m.  pp.  416,  423.—  seUe 

Sandoval,  Historia  del  Emperador  q^,^  ^^^  ^^^    ^^  ^^^^^  ^ 

Carlos  v.  (Amberes,  1681  k  torn.  i.  puceUe." 

p.   2. — ^These,  comprehenain^  her  ^ 

yerses,  public  addresses,  and  dis-  It  must  be  aUowed  that  Mar- 

oourse  on  her  own  life,  have  been  garet's  ^uiet  mmchcUance  was  mucb 

ooUected  into  a  single  volume,  under  more  suited  to  Fontenelle's  habitual 

the  title  of  *'  La  Couronne  Margari-  taste  than  the  imposing;  scene  of 

tique,'*  Lyons,  1549,  by  the  French  Cato's  death.    Lideed,  the  French 

writer  Jean  la  Maire  de  Beiges,  h.er  satirist  was  so  -  averse  to  scenes  of 

fsuthf^l   follower,   whose    greatest  all  kinds,  that  he  has  contrived  to 

glory  it  is  to  have  been  the  in-  find  a  ridiculous  side  in  this  last 

structor  of  Clement  Maroi  act  of  the  patriot  Boman. 
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Margaret's  epitaph  was  not  needed ;  she  arrived  in  safety 
at  the  port  of  Santander,  early  in  March,  1497. 

The  young  prince  of  Asturias,  accompanied  by  the  king 
his  father,  hastened  towards  the  north  to  receive  his  royal 
mistress,  whom  they  met  and  escorted  to  Burgos,  where 
she  was  received  with  the  highest  marks  of  satisfaction  by 
the  queen  and  the  whole  court.  Preparations  were  instantly 
made  for  solemnizing  the  nuptials  of  the  royal  pair,  after 
the  expiration  of  Lent,  in  a  style  of  magnificence  such  as 
had  never  before  been  witnessed  under  the  present  reign. 
The  marriage  ceremony  took  place  on  the  8rd  of  April,  and 
was  performed  by  the  archbishop  of  Toledo  in  the  presence 
of  the  grandees  and  principal  nobility  of  Castile,  the  foreign 
ambassadors,  and  the  delegates  from  Aragon.  Among 
these  latter  were  the  magistrates  of  the  principal  cities, 
clothed  in  their  municipal  insignia  and  crimson  robes  of 
office,  who  seem  to  have  had  quite  as  important  parts 
assigned  them  by  their  democratic  communities,  in  this  and 
all  similar  pageants,  as  any  of  the  nobility  or  gentry.  The 
nuptials  were  followed  by  a  brilliant  succession  oi  fetea^ 
tourneys,  tilts  of  reeds,  and  other  warlike  spectacles,  in 
which  the  matchless  chivalry  of  Spain  poured  into  the  lists 
to  display  their  magnificence  and  prowess  in  the  presence 
of  their  future  queen."  The  chronicles  of  the  day  remark 
on  the  striking  contrast  exhibited  at  these  entertainments 
between  the  gay  and  familiar  manners  of  Margaret  and  her 
Flemish  nobles  and  the  pomp  and  stately  ceremonial  of  the 
Castilian  court,  to  which,  indeed,  the  Austrian  princess, 
nurtured  as  she  had  been  in  a  Parisian  atmosphere,  could 
never  be  wholly  reconciled.^ 

^  That  these  were  not  mere  holi-  Eeyes  de  Aragon,  torn.  ii.  foL  330. — 

day    sports,   was  proved   by   the  "Y  ann^ue,'^  says  the  last  author, 

melandioly   death    of  Alonso    de  *'  a  la  prmcessa  se  le  dexaron  todos 

Cardenas,  son  of  the  comendador  bus  cnados,  estilos,  j  entretenimi- 

of  Leon,  who  lost  his  life  in  a  tour-  entos,   se  la  advirtio,  que  en  las 

ney.    Oviedo,  Quincuageoas,  MS.,  ceremonias  no  hayia  de  tratar  a  las 

bat.  1,  quinc.  2,  dial  1.  personas  Beales,  y  Grandes  oon  la 

^    Carbajal,    Anales,   MS.,   afio  familiaridad  y  Ua^ieza  de  las  casas 

1497.  —  Mariana,  Hist  de  Espajia,  de  Austria,  Borgofiia,  y  Francia, 

torn.  ii.  lib.  26,  cap.  16. — Lanuza,  sino  con  la  gravedad,  y  mesurada 

Historias,  lib.  1,  cap.  8. — ^Abarca,  autoridad  de  los  Beyes  y  nadouea 
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The  marriage  of  the  heir-apparent  could  not  have  been 
celebrated  at  a  more  auspicious  period.  It  was  in  the 
midst  of  negotiations  for  a  general  peace,  when  the  nation 
might  reasonably  hope  to  taste  the  sweets  of  repose  after 
so  miany  uninterrupted  years  of  war.  Every  bosom  swelled 
with  exultation  in  contemplating  the  glorious  destinies  of 
the  country  under  the  beneficent  sway  of  a  prince,  the  first 
heir  of  the  hitherto  divided  monarchies  of  Spain.  Alas !  at 
the  moment  when  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  blessed  in  the 
affections  of  their  people,  and  surrounded  by  all  the  trophies 
of  a  glorious  reign,  seemed  to  have  reached  the  very  zenith 
of  human  felicity,  they  were  doomed  to  receive  one  of  those 
mournful  lessons  which  admonish  us  that  all  earthly  pros- 
perity is  but  a  dream." 

Not  long  after  Prince  John's  marriage,  the  sovereigns 
had  the  satisfaction  to  witness  that  of  their  daughter 
Isabella,  who,  notwithstanding  her  repugnance  to  a  second 
union,  had  yielded  at  length  Jbo  the  urgent  entreaties  of  her 
parents  to  receive  the  addresses  of  her  Portuguese  lover. 
She  required  as  the  price  of  this,  however,  that  Emanuel 
should  first  banish  the  Jews  from  his  dominions,  where 
they  had  bribed  a  resting-place  since  their  expulsion  from 
Spain ;  a  circumstance  to  which  the  superstitious  princess 
imputed  the  misfortunes  which  had  fallen  of  late  on  the 
royal  house  of  Portugal.  Emanuel,  whose  own  liberal  mind 
revolted  at  this '  unjust  and  impolitic  measure,  was  weak 
enough  to  allow  his  passion  to  get  the  better  of  his  prin- 

de  Espaiia! "    The  sixth  yolume  of  rather  the  whole  period  from  1493 

the  Spanish  Academy  of  History  to  1497,  which  Oviedo  selects  as 

contains  an  inventory,  taken  from  that  of  the  greatest  splendour  and 

the  Archives  of  Simancas,  of  the  festivity  at  the  court  of  the  Catholic 

rich  plate  and  jewels  presented  to  sovereigns.     **  El  afio  de   1493,  y 

the  princess  Margaret  on  the  day  uno  6  dos  despues,  y  aun  hasta  el 

of  her  marriage.    They  are  said  to  de  1497  afios  fu4  cuando  la  corte 

be  "of  such  vuae  and  perfect  work-  de  los  Beyes  Catdlicos  Don  Fer- 

manship  that  the  like  was  never  nando  6  Dofia  Isabel  de  gloriosa 

before  seen.'*    (Ilust.  11,  pp.  338 —  memoria,   mas   alegres  tiempos  i 

342.)     Isabella  had  turned  these  mas  regozijados.  vino  en  su  corte,  6 

baubles  to  good  account  in  the  war  mas  encumbrada  andubo  la  gala 

of  Ghranada.     She  was  too  simple  6  las  fiestas  6  servicios  de  galanes 

in  her  taste  to  attach  much  value  6  damas.**  Quinciiagenas,  li^,  bat. 

to  luxury  of  apparel.  1,  quihc  4,  dial.  44« 
^  It  is  precisely  this  period,  or 

VOL.  U.  O 
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ciples,  and  passed  sentence  of  exile  on  every  Israelite  in  his 
kingdom ;  furnishing,  perhaps,  the  only  example  m  which 
love  has  been  made  one  of  the  thousand  motives  for  perse- 
cuting this  unhappy  race." 

The  marriage,  ushered  in  under  such  ill-omened  auspices, 
was  celebrated  at  the  frontier  town  of  Valencia  de  Alcantara, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Catholic  sovereigns,  without  pomp 
or  parade  of  any  kind.  While  they  were  detained  there, 
an  express  arrived  from  Salamanca,  bringing  tidings  of  the 
dangerous  illness  of  their  son,  the  prince  of  Asturias.  He 
had  been  seized  with  a  fever  in  the  midst  of  the  public 
rejoicings,  to  which  his  arrival  with  his  youthful  bride  in 
that  city  had  given  rise.  The  symptoms  speedily  assumed 
an  alarming  character.  The  prince's  constitution,  naturally 
delicate,  though  strengthened  by  a  life  of  habitual  temper- 
ance,  sunk  under  the  violence  of  the  attack ;  and  when  his 
father,  who  posted  with  all  possible  expedition  to  Salamanca, 
arrived  there,  no  hopes  were  entertained  of  his  recovery.^ 

Ferdinand,  however,  endeavoured  to  cheer  his  son  with 
hopes  which  he  did  not  feel  himself ;  but  the  young  prince 
told  him  that  it  was  too  late  to  be  deceived ;  that  he  was 
prepared  to  part  with  a  world  which,  in  its  best  estate,  was 
filled  with  vanity  and  vexation ;  and  that  all  he  now  desired 
was  that  his  parents  might  feel  the  same  sincere  resignation 
to  the  divine  will  which  he  experienced  himself.  Ferdinand 
gathered  new  fortitude  from  the  example  of  his  heroic  son, 

"  Faria  y  Sousa,  Enropa  Portu-  ut  a  principis  latere  Margaritam 

ffaesa,  torn.  ii.  pp.  498,  499. — ^La  aJiquando     semoyeat,    interpellet 

Cldde,  Hist  de  Portugal,  torn.  iy.  Tnducias  precantur.    Protestantor 

p.  95. — Zurita,  torn.  y.  lib.  3,  cap.  periculum    ex     frequenti    copTil& 

6. — ^Lanuza,  Historias,  ubi  supra.  epbebo   ixnxninere ;    qualiter    eum 

^   Garbajal,    Anales,   MS.,  alio  suzerit,  quamye  subtiifltiB  incedat, 

1497. — ^Florez,  Beynas  Gathdlicas,  oonsideret  iterum  atque  iterum  mo- 

torn.  iL  pp.  846,  848. — ^Zurita,  Hist  nent ;    medullas  Isedi,   stomachum 

del  Bey  Hernando,  torn.  y.  fol.  127,  bebetari  se  sentire  Begm»  renun- 

128. — ^La  Olede,  Hist,  de  Portugal,  ciant.    Intercidat,  dum  lioet,  ob- 

torn.  iy.  p.  101.  —  The  physicians  stelque    principiis,    instant.      Nil 

recommended  a  temporary  separ-  pronciunt.    Beepondet  Begina,  ho- 

ation  of  John  from  his  young  bnde;  mines   non   oportere,    quos   Deua 

a  remedy,  howeyer,  which  l^e  queen  jugali  yinculo  junxerit,  separare." 

opposed  from  conscientious  scruples  Peter  Martyr,  Opus  Epist,  epist. 

somewhat  singular.     '*  Hortantur  176. 
medici  Beginam,  hortatur  et  Bex, 
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•whose  presages  were  unhappUy  too  soon  verified.  He 
expired  on  the  4th  of  October,  1497,  in  the  twentieth  year 
of  his  age,  in  the  same  spirit  of  Christian  philosophy  which 
he  had  displayed  during  his  whole  illness.^ 

Ferdinand,  apprehensive  of  the  effect  which  the  abrupt 
intelligence  of  this  calamity  might  have  on  the  queen, 
caused  letters  to  be  sent  at  brief  intervals,  containing 
accounts  of  the  gradual  decline  of  the  prince's  health,  so  as 
to  prepare  her  for  the  inevitable  stroke.  Isabella,  however, 
who  through  all  her  long  career  of  prosperous  fortune  may 
be  said  to  have  kept  her  heart  in  constant  training  for  the 
dark  hour  of  adversity,  received  the  fatal  tidings  in  a  spirit 
of  meek  and  humble  acquiescence,  testifying  her  resigna- 
tion in  the  beautiful  language  of  Scripture,  "  The  Lord  hath 
given,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away,  blessed  be  his 
name!"" 

"  Thus,"  says  Martyr,  who  had  the  melancholy  satisfac- 
tion of  rendering  the  last  sad  offices  to  his  royal  pupil, "  was 
laid  low  the  hope  of  all  Spain."  "  Never  was  there  a  death," 
says  another  chronicler,  "  which  occasioned  such  deep  and 
general  lamentation  throughout  the  land."  All  the  unavail- 
ing honours  which  affection  could  devise  were  paid  to  his 
memory.  His  funeral  obsequies  were  celebrated  with 
melancholy  splendour,  and  his  remains  deposited  in  the 
noble  Dominican  monastery  of  St.  Thomas  at  Avila,  which 
had  been  erected  by  his  parents.  The  court  put  on  a  new 
and  deeper  mourning  than  that  hitherto  used,  as  if  to  testify 

**   Peter  Martyr,  Opus  Epist.,  epist.  183. — ^Martyr  draws  an  af- 

epist.   182.  —  L.  Marineo,   Cosas  footing  picture  of  the  angpish  of 

memorables,  foL   182.  —  Carbajal,  the  bereaved  parents,   which  be- 

Anales,  MS.,  alio  1497.  —  Oviedo,  trayed  itself  in  Looks  more  eloquent 

Quincuagenas,  MS.,  dial,  de  Deza,  than  words:  **  Beges  tantam  dis- 

— ^Peter  Martyr,  in  more  of  a  classiG  simulare  eerumnam  nituntur ;  ast 

than  a  Christian  vein,  refers  Prince  nos  prostratum  in  intemis  ipsorum 

John's    composure   in    his    latter  anunum  cemimus;  ocuios  alter  in 

hours  to  his  familiarity  with  the  faciem  alterius  crebro  ooi^'iciunt,  in 

divine  Aristotle:    "JBtatem  quae  propatulo    sedentes.      Unde   quid 

ferebat  snperabat;  neo  mirum  ta-  lateat  proditur.    Nimirum  tamen, 

men.      Perlegerat   namque  divini  deeinerent   human&   came   vestiU 

Aristotelis  pleraque  volumina,"  etc.  esse  homines,  essentque  adamante 

TJbi  supra.  duriores,  nid  quid  amiserint  sen- 

^   Peter  Martyr,  Opus  Epist,  tirent." 
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their  unwonted  grief.*  All  offices,  public  and  private, 
were  closed  for  forty  days;  and  sable-coloured  banners 
were  suspended  from  the  walls  and  portals  of  the  cities. 
Such  extraordinary  tokens  of  public  sorrow  bear  strong 
testimony  to  the  interest  felt  in  the  young  prince,  independ- 
ently of  his  exalted  station;  similar  and  perhaps  more 
unequivocal  evidence  of  his  worth  is  afforded  by  abundance 
of  contemporary  notices,  not  merely  in  works  designed  for 
the  public,  but  in  private  correspondence.  The  learned 
Martyr,  in  particular,  whose  situation  as  Prince  John's  pre- 
ceptor afforded  him  the  best  opportunities  of  observation, 
is  unbounded  in  commendations  of  his  royal  pupil,  whose 
extraordinary  promise  of  intellectual  and  moral  excellence 
had  famished  him  with  the  happiest — alas!  delusive — 
auguries  for  the  future  destiny  of  his  country.*^ 

By  the  death  of  John  without  heirs,  the  succession  de- 
volved on  his  eldest  sister,  the  queen  of  Portugal.*®  Intelli- 
gence, however,  was  received,  soon  after  that  event,  that 


^  Blancas,  Goronaciones  de  loe 
aerenissimos  Beyes  de  Aragon  (2ja- 
ragoza,  1641),  lib.  3,  cap.  18.  — 
Garibay,  Oompendio,  torn.  ii.  lib. 
19,  cap.  6. — Sackcloth  was  substi- 
tuted for  the  white  serge  which  till 
this  time  had  been  used  as  the 
mourning  dress. 

^  Peter  Martjrr,  Opus  Epist., 
epist.  182.  —  Ganbay,  Oompendio, 
torn.  iL  lib.  19,  cap.  6. — ^L.  MiEirineo, 
Oosas  memorables,  fol.  182. — Blan- 
cas, Goronaciones,  p.  248. — It  must 
be  allowed  to  furnish  no  mean  proof 
of  the  excellence  of  Prince  John's 
heart,  that  it  was  not  corrupted  by 
the  liberal  doses  of  flattery  with 
which  his  worthy  tutor  was  in  the 
habit  of  regaling  him  from  time  to 
time.  Take  the  beginning  of  one 
of  Martyr's  letters  to  his  pupil,  in 
the  following  modest  strain :  "  Mi- 
rande  in  pueriti4  senex,  sabre. 
Quotquot  tecum  yersantiir  homines, 
fiive  gemere  poUeant,  siye  ad  obse- 
quium  fortunse  humUiores  destinati 
mimstri,  te  laudant,  extollunt,  ad- 
mirantur."     Opus  Epist,  epist.  98. 

*  Hox>e8  were  entertained  of  a 
male  heir  at  the  time  of  John'B 


death,  as  his  widow  was  left  pre^ 
nant;  but  these  were  frustrate  by 
her  being  delivered  of  a  still-bom 
infant  at  the  end  of  a  few  months. 
Margaret  did  not  continue  long  in 
Spain.  She  experienced  the  most 
affectionate  treatment  from  the  king 
and  queen,  who  made  her  an  ex- 
tremely liberal  provision.  (Zurita, 
Hist,  del  Bey  Bemando,  tom.  ▼. 
lib.  3,  cap.  4.)  But  her  Flemidi 
followers  coula  not  recondle  them- 
selves to  the  reserve  and  burden- 
some ceremonial  of  the  Castilian 
court,  so  different  from  the  free  and 
jocund  life  to  which  they  had  been 
accustomed  at  home;  and  tiiey  pre- 
vailed on  their  misti-ess  to  return 
to  her  native  land  in  the  course  of 
the  year  1499.  She  was  subse- 
quentiy  married  to  the  duke  of 
Savoy,  who  died  without  issue  in 
less  than  three  years,  and  Margaret 
passed  the  remainder  of  her  life  in 
widowhood,  being  appointed  by  her 
fSather,  the  emperor,  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  rfetherlands,  which 
she  administered  with  ability.  She 
died  in  1530. 
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the  archduke  Philip,  with  the  restless  ambition  which  dis- 
tinguished him  in  later  life,  had  assumed  for  himself  and 
his  wife  Joanna  the  title  of  "  princes  of  Castile."  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,  disgusted  with  this  proceeding,  sent  to 
request  the  attendance  of  the  king  and  queen  of  Portugal 
in  Castile,  in  order  to  secure  a  recognition  of  their  rights 
by  the  national  legislature.  The  royal  pair,  accordingly,  in 
obedience  to  the  summons,  quitted  their  capital  of  Lisbon 
early  in  the  spring  of  1498.  In  their  progress  through  the 
country  they  were  magnificently  entertained  at  the  castles 
of  the  great  Castilian  lords,  and  towards  the  close  of  April 
reached  the  ancient  city  of  Toledo,  where  the  cortes  had 
been  convened  to  receive  them.^ 

After  the  usual  oaths  of  recognition  had  been  tendered, 
without  opposition,  by  the  different  branches  to  the  Portu- 
guese princes,  the  coiui;  adjourned  to  Saragossa,  where  the 
legislature  of  Aragon  was  assembled  for  a  similar  purpose. 

Some  apprehensions  were  entertained,  however,  of  the 
unfavourable  disposition  of  that  body,  since  the  succession 
of  females  was  not  countenanced  by  the  ancient  usage  of 
the  country;  and  the  Aragonese,  as  Martyr  remarks  in  one 
of  his  Epistles,  "were  well  known  to  be  a  pertinacious  race, 
who  would  leave  no  stone  unturned,  in  the  maintenance  of 
their  constitutional  rights."** 

These  apprehensions  were  fully  realized;  for  no  sooner 
was  the  object  of  the  present  meeting  laid  before  cortes  in 

*  Marina  has  traDScribed  from  old  fitvourite  Gutierre  de  Cardenas, 

the  arohives  of  Toledo  the  writ  of  oomendador  of  Leon,  and  of  a  Por* 

summons  to  that  city  on  this  occa-  tuguese  noble,  Don  Joan  de  Sousa^ 

sion.    Teorfa,  tom.  li.  p.  16. — Zu*  The  latter  took  care  to  aoc^uaint 

rita,  Hist,  del  Bey  Hernando,  torn,  her  with  the  rank  and  condition  of 

▼.  lib.  3,  cap.  18. — Bemaldez,  Beyes  each  of  his  countrymen,  as  they 

Oatdlioos,  MS.,  cap.  154. — ^LaCl^de,  were  presented,  in  order  that  she 

Hist,  de  Portugal,  tom.  iv.  p.  101.  might  the  better  adjust  the  measure 

— Oarbcgal,  Anales,  MS.,  afio  1498.  of  condescension  and  courtesy  due 

— Earia  y  Sousa,   Europa  Portu-  to  each ;  a  perilous  obligation,''  he 

gneea,  torn.  iL  x>p.  500,  501. — The  continues,   "  with  aU  nations,  but 

uat  writer  expatiates  with  great  with  the Portugnesemost  perilous!" 

satisfaction  on  the  stately  etiquette  ^    Peter  Martyr,  Opus   Epist., 

observed  at  the  reception  en  the  epist.  194. — ^Abarca,  Beyes  de  Ara- 

Portuguese   monarchs    and    their  gon,  tom.  ii.  ioL  334. — Mariana, 

suite  by  the  Spanish  sovereignB.  Hist,  de  Espafia,  torn,  ii  lib.  27* 

'*  Queen  Isabella,"  he  says,  *'  ap*  oap.  3. 
peiued  leaning  on  the  ana  of  her 
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a  speech  from  the  throne,  with  which  parliamentary  busi* 
ness  in  Aragon  was  always  opened,  than  decided  opposition 
was  manifested  to  a  proceeding  which  it  was  declared  had 
no  precedent  in  their  history.  The  succession  of  the  crown, 
it  was  contended,  had  been  limited  by  repeated  testaments 
of  their  princes  to  male  heirs;  and  practice  and  public 
sentiment  had  so  far  coincided  with  this,  that  the  attempted 
violation  of  the  rule  by  Peter  the  Fourth,  in  favour  of  his 
own  daughters,  had  plunged  the  nation  in  a  civil  war. 
It  was  further  urged  that  by  the  will  of  the  very  last 
monarch,  John  the  Second,  it  was  provided  that  the  crown 
should  descend  to  the  male  issue  of  his  son  Ferdinand, 
and,  in  default  of  such,  to  the  male  issue  of  Ferdinand's 
daughters,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  females.  At  all 
events,  it  was  better  to  postpone  the  consideration  of  this 
matter  until  the  result  of  the  queen  of  Portugal's  pregnancy, 
then  far  advanced,  should  be  ascertained ;  since,  should  it 
prove  to  be  a  son,  all  doubts  of  constitutional  validity 
would  be  removed. 

In  answer  to  these  objections,  it  was  stated  that  no  ex- 
press law  existed  in  Aragon  excluding  females  from  the 
succession ;  that  an  example  had  already  occurred,  as  far 
back  indeed  as  the  twelfth  century,  of  a  queen  who  held 
the  crown  in  her  own  right ;  that  the  acknowledged  power 
of  females  to  transmit  the  right  of  succession  necessarily 
inferred  that  right  existing  in  themselves  ;  that  the  present 
monarch  had  doubtless  as  competent  authority  as  his  pre- 
decessors to  regulate  the  law  of  inheritance,  and  that  his 
act,  supported  by  the  supreme  authority  of  cortas,  might 
set  aside  any  former  disposition  of  the  crown ;  that  this 
interference  was  called  for  by  the  present  opportunity  of 
maintaining  the  permanent  union  of  Castile  and  Aragon, 
without  which  they  must  return  to  their  ancient  divided 
state  and  comparative  insignificance.** 

^  Blanoas,  Oommentarii,  p.  273.  foL  56,  56. — ^It  is  remarkable  that 

— Idem,  Goronaciones,  lib.  1,  cap.  the  Aragoneee   should  so  readily 

18.  —  Mariana,   Hist  de  Espafia,  have  aoquiesoed   in  the  right   of 

torn.  iL  lib.  27,  cap.  3. — Zurita,  females  to  convey  a  title  to  the 

Hist,  del  Bey  Hernando,  torn.  v.  crown  which  they  could  not  eigoy 
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These  arguments^  however  cogent,  were  far  from  being 
conclusive  with  the  opposite  party ;  and  the  debate  was 
protracted  to  such  length  that  Isabella,  impatient  of  an 
opposition  to  what  the  practice  in  her  own  dominions  had 
taught  her  to  regard  as  the  inalienable  right  of  her  daugh- 
ter, inconsiderately  exclaimed,  "  It  would  be  better  to  re- 
duce the  country  by  arms  at  once,  than  endure  this  in- 
solence of  the  cortes/'  To  which  Antonio  de  Fonseca,  the 
same  cavalier  who  had  spoken  his  mind  so  fearlessly  to 
King  Charles  the  Eighth  on  his  march  to  Naples,  had  the 
independence  to  reply,  "That  the  Aragonese  had  only 
acted  as  good  and  loyal  subjects,  who,  as  they  were  ac- 
customed to  keep  their  oath,  considered  well  before  they 
took  them ;  and  that  they  must  certainly  stand  excused  if 
they  moved  with  caution  in  an  affair  which  they  found  so 
difficult  to  justify  by  precedent  in  their  history/'  ^  This 
blunt  expostulation  of  the  honest  courtier,  equally  creditable 
to  the  sovereign  who  could  endure  and  the  subject  who 
could  make  it,  was  received  in  the  frank  spirit  in  which  it 
was  given,  and  probably  opened  Isabella's  eyes  to  her  own 
precipitancy,  as  we  find  no  further  allusion  to  coercive 
measures. 

Before  anything  was  determined,  the  discussion  was 
suddenly  brought  to  a  close  by  an  unforeseen  and  most 
melancholy  event, — ^the  death  of  the  queen  of  Portugal,  the 
unfortunate  subject  of  it.  That  princess  had  possessed  a 
feeble  constitution  from  her  birth,  with  a  strong  tendency 
to  pulmonary  complaints.  She  had  early  felt  a  presenti- 
ment that  she  should  not  survive  the  birth  of  her  child ; 

themselyes.    This  was  precisely  the  cap.   18.  —  Zurita,  Hist,  del  Bey 

principle  on  which  Edward  III  set  Hernando,  torn.  y.  lib.  3,  cap.  30. — 

up  his  claim  to  the  throne  of  France,  It  is  a  proof  of  the  hi^h  esteem  in 

a  principle  too  repu^j^ant  to  the  which  Isabella  held  this  independ- 

commonest  rules  of  inheritance  to  ent  statesman,   that  we   find   his 

obtain  any  countenance.    The  ex-  name  mentioned  in  her  testament 

elusion  of  females  in  Aragon  could  among  half-a-dozen  others  whom 

not  pretend  to  be  founded  on  any  she  particiUarly  recommended  to 

express  law,  as  in  France,  but  the  her  successors  for  their  meritorious 

practice,  with  the  exception  of  a  and  loyal  serrices.     See  the  docu- 

Bingle  example  three  centuries  old,  ment  in  Dormer,  Disoursos  varios, 

was  quite  as  uniform.  p.  364. 
"  Blancas,  Goronaciones,  Ub«  3, 
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this  feeling  strengthened  as  sfae  approached  the  period  of 
her  delivery ;  and  in  less  than  one  hour  after  that  event, 
which  took  place  on  the  23rd  of  August,  1498,  she  expired 
in  the  arms  of  her  afflicted  parents.** 

This  blow  was  almost  too  much  for  the  unhappy  mother, 
whose  spirits  had  not  yet  had  time  to  rally  since  the  death 
of  her  only  son.  She,  indeed,  exhibited  the  outward  marks 
of  composure,  testifying  the  entire  resignation  of  one  who 
had  learned  to  rest  her  hopes  of  happiness  on  a  better 
world.  She  schooled  herself  so  far  as  to  continue  to  take 
an  interest  in  all  her  public  duties,  and  to  watch  over  the 
common  weal  with  the  same  maternal  solicitude  as  before ; 
but  her  health  gradually  sunk  under  this  accumulated  load 
of  sorrow,  which  threw  a  deep  shade  of  melancholy  over 
the  evening  of  her  life. 

The  infant,  whose  birth  had  cost  so  dear,  proved  a  male, 
and  received  the  name  of  Miguel,  in  honour  of  the  saint 
on  wl)ose  day  he  first  saw  the  light.  In  order  to  dissipate 
in  some  degree  the  general  gloom  occasioned  by  the  late 
catastrophe,  it  was  thought  best  to  exhibit  the  young 
prince  before  the  eyes  of  his  future  subjects ;  and  he  was 
accordingly  borne  in  the  arms  of  his  nurse,  in  a  mag- 
nificent litter,  through  the  streets  of  the  city,  escorted  by 
the  principal  nobility.  Measures  were  then  taken  for  ob- 
taining the  sanction  of  his  legitimate  claims  to  the  crown. 
Whatever  doubts  had  been  entertained  of  the  validity  of 
the  mother's  title,  there  could  be  none  whatever  of  the 
child's;  since  those  who  denied  the  right  of  females  to 
inherit  for  themselves  admitted  their  power  of  conveying 
such  a  right  to  male  issue.  As  a  preliminary  step  to  the 
public  recognition  of  the  prince,  it  was  necessary  to  name 
a  guardian,  who  should  be  empowered  to  make  the  re- 
quisite engagements  and  to  act  in  his  behalf.  The  Justice 
of  Aragon,  in  his  official  capacity,  after  due  examination, 
appointed  the  grandparents,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  to 

"  Oarbigal,  Anales,  MS.,  aikoa     Faria  y  Sousa,  Europa  Portagueaa, 
1470,   1498.— Florez,  Beynas  Ca-      torn.  ii.  p.  604. 
thdlioaa,  torn,  ii  pp.  846.  847.— 
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the  office  of  guardians  during  his  minority,  which  would 
expire  by  law  at  the  age  of  fourteen." 

On  Saturday,  the  22nd  of  September,  when  the  queen 
had  sufficiently  recovered  from  a  severe  illness  brought  on 
by  her  late  sufferings,  the  four  arms  of  the  cortes  of  Aragon 
assembled  in  the  house  of  deputation  at  Saragossa ;  and 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  made  oath  as  guardians  of  the  heir- 
apparent,  before  the  Justice,  not  to  exercise  any  jurisdic- 
tion whatever  in  the  name  of  the  young  prince  during  his 
minority ;  engaging,  moreover,  so  far  as  lay  in  their  power, 
that,  on  his  coming  of  age,  he  should  swear  to  respect  the 
laws  and  liberties  of  the  realm,  before  entering  on  any  of 
the  rights  of  sovereignty.  The  four  estates  then  took  the 
oath  of  fealty  to  Prince  Miguel,  as  lawful  heir  and  successor 
to  the  crown  of  Aragon;  with  the  protestation  that  it 
should  not  be  construed  into  a  precedent  for  exacting  such 
an  oath  hereafter  during  the  minority  of  the  heir-apparent. 
With  such  watchful  attention  to  constitutional  forms  of 
procedure  did  the  people  of  Aragon  endeavour  to  secure 
their  liberties ;  forms  which  continued  to  be  observed  in 
later  times,  long  after  those  liberties  had  been  swept  away.** 

In  the  month  of  January  of  the  ensuing  year,  the  young 
prince's  succession  was  duly  confirmed  by  the  cortes  of 
Castile,  and  in  the  following  March,  by  that  of  Portugal. 
Thus,  for  once,  the  crowns  of  the  three  monarchies  of 
Castile,  Aragon,  and  Portugal  were  suspended  over  one 
head.     The  Portuguese,  retaining  the  bitterness  of  ancient 

^  Blancas,  Commentarii,  pp.  510,  able  instance  of  this  oocnired  in 

511. — Idem,  Coronaciones,  lib.  3,  the  year  1481,  at  Saragossa,  when, 

cap.  19. — Gerdnimo  Martel,  Forma  the  queen  haying  been  constituted 

de  celebrar  Cortes  en  Aragon  (Za-  lietdenanUgenertu  of  the  kingdom, 

ragoza,   1641),   cap.  44.  —  Alyaro  and  duly  qualified  to  hold  a  cortes 

GK>mez,  De  Rebus  gestis  a  Fran-  in  the  absence  of  the  king  her  hus- 

cisco  Ximenio  Gisnerio  (Oompluti,  band,  who  by  the  ancient  laws  of 

1569),  fol.  28. — Lanuza,  Histoiias,  the  land  was  required  to  preside 

lib.  1,  cap.  9.  oyer  it  in  person,  it  was  deemed 

^  Blancas,  Coronaciones,  ubi  su-  necessary  to  obtain  a  formal  act  of 

pra. — ^Idem,  Commentarii,  pp.  510,  the  legislature  for  opening  the  door 

511,    The  reyerence  of  the  Aragon-  for  her  admission.     See  Blanoas, 

ese  for  their  institutions  is  shown  Modo  de   prooeder   en  Cortes  de 

in  their  obseryance  of  the  most  in-  Aragon  (Zaiagoza,  1641),  fol.  82, 83. 
significant  owemimieB.    A  remark- 
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rivalry,  looked  with  distrust  at  the  prospect  of  a  anion, 
fearing,  with  some  reason,  that  the  importance  of  the 
lesser  state  would  be  wholly  merged  in  that  of  the  greater. 
But  the  untimely  death  of  the  destined  heir  of  these 
honours,  which  took  place  before  he  had  completed  his 
second  year,  removed  the  causes  of  jealousy,  and  defeated 
the  only  chance  which  had  ever  occurred  of  bringing 
under  the  same  rule  three  independent  nations,  which, 
from  their  common  origin,  their  geographical  position, 
and,  above  all,  their  resemblance  in  manners,  sentiments, 
and  language,  would  seem  to  have  originally  been  intended 
to  form  but  one.'* 

"  Faria  j  Sousa,  Europa  Portu-  1499.— Zurita,  Hist,  del  Bey  Her- 

gaesa,  torn.  ii.  pp.  504,  507. — ^Ber-  nando,  torn.  ▼.  lib.  3,  cap.  33.  — 

naldez,  Beyes  Catdlicos,  MS.,  cap.  Sandoval,  Hisi  del  Emp.  Carlos 

164. — Oarbigal,  Aoales,  MS.,  alio  Y.,  torn,  i  p.  4« 
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DBATH   Of   CARDINAL   MENDOZA. — ^RISB   OF  ZIMENB8. — 
ECCLESIASTICAL   REFORM. 

Death  of  Mendoza. — His  Early  life,  and  Character. — The  Queen  his 
Executor. — Origin  of  Ximenes. — ^He  enters  the  Franciscan  Order. — 
His  Ascetic  life.  —  Confessor  to  the  Queen.  —  Made  Archbishop  of 
Toledo. — ^Austerity  of  his  life. — Reform  of  the  Monastic  Orders. — 
Insults  offered  to  the  Queen. — She  consents  to  the  Reform. 

In  the  beginning  of  1495,  the  sovereigns  lost  their  old 
and  faithful  minister,  the  grand  cardinal  of  Spain,  Don 
Pedro  Gonzalez  de  Mendoza.  He  was  the  fourth  son  of 
the  celebrated  marquis  of  Santillana,  and  was  placed  by 
his  talents  at  the  head  of  a  family  every  member  of  which 
must  be  allowed  to  have  exhibited  a  rare  union  of  public 
and  private  virtue.  The  cardinal  had  reached  the  age  of 
sixty-six,  when  his  days  were  terminated,  after  a  long  and 
painful  illness,  on  the  11th  of  January,  at  his  palace  of 
Guadalaxanu^ 

In  the  unhappy  feuds  between  Henry  the  Fourth  and 
his  younger  brother  Alfonso,  the  cardinal  had  remained 
faithful  to  the  former.  But  on  the  death  of  that  monarch 
he  threw  his  whole  weight,  with  that  of  his  powerful  family, 
into  the  scale  of  Isabella,  whether  influenced  by  a  convic- 
tion of  her  superior  claims  or  her  capacity  for  government. 
This  was  a  most  important  acquisition  to  the  royal  cause; 
and  Mendoza's  consummate  talents  for  business,  recom- 

'  Oarbajal,  Anales,  "htB,,  afio  nitudo  and  splendour,  shaped  pre- 
1496. — Sahusar  de  Mendoza,  Cr6n.  oisely  like  that  on  his  arms,  was 
del  Gran  Oardenal,  lib.  2,  cap.  45,  seen  in  the  heavens  directly  oyer 
46. — Zurita,  Anales,  torn.  v.  foL  61.  his  house,  by  a  crowd  of  spectators, 
— Pulgar,  Glaros  Yarones,  tit.  4. —  for  more  than  two  hours ;  a  full 
His  disorder  was  an  abscess  on  the  account  of  which  was  duly  trans- 
kidneys,  which  confined  him  to  the  mitted  to  Bome  by  the  Spanish 
house  nearly  a  year  before  his  court,  and  has  obtained  easy  credit 
death.  When  this  event  happened,  with  the  principal  Spanish  histo- 
a  white  cross  of  extraordinary  mag- 
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mended  by  the  most  agreeable  address,  secured  him  the 
confidence  of  both  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  who  had  long 
been  disgusted  with  the  rash  and  arrogant  bearing  of  their 
old  minister,  Carillo. 

On  the  death  of  that  turbulent  prelate,  Mendoza  suc- 
ceeded to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Toledo.  His  new 
situation  naturally  led  to  still  more  intimate  relations  with 
the  sovereigns,  who  uniformly  deferred  to  his  experience, 
consulting  him  on  all  important  matters,  not  merely  of  a 
public  but  of  a  private  nature.  In  short,  he  gained  such 
ascendancy  in  the  cabinet,  during  a  long  ministry  of  more 
than  twenty  years,  that  he  was  pleasantly  called  by  the 
courtiers  the  "  third  king  of  Spain."  ^ 

The  minister  did  not  abuse  the  confidence  so  generously 
reposed  in  him.  He  called  the  attention  of  his  royal  mis- 
tress to  objects  most  deserving  it.  His  views  were  natur- 
ally grand  and  lofty ;  and,  if  he  sometimes  yielded  to  the 
fanatical  impulse  of  the  age,  he  never  failed  to  support  her 
heartily  in  every  generous  enterprise  for  the  advancement 
of  her  people.  When  raised  to  the  rank  of  primate  of 
Spain,  he  indulged  his  natural  inclination  for  pomp  and 
magnificence.  He  filled  his  palace  with  pages,  selected  from 
the  noblest  families  in  the  kingdom,  whom  he  carefully  edu- 
cated. He  maintained  a  numerous  body  of  armed  retainers, 
which,  far  from  being  a  mere  empty  pageant,  formed  a 
most  efiective  corps  for  public  service  on  all  requisite  occa- 
sions. He  dispensed  the  immense  revenues  of  his  bishopric 
with  the  same  munificent  hand  which  has  so  frequently 
distinguished  the  Spanish  prelacy,  encouraging  learned  men 
and  endowing  public  institutions.    The  most  remarkable 

*   Alyaro  Gomoz  says  of   him,  noticinff  the  cardinaPs  death,  be- 

"  Nam   prffiter    clarissimum    turn  stows  the  foUowing  brief  but  oom- 

natalium,  tum  fortuneB,  tum  digni-  prehensiye    panegyric    on    him  : 

tatis  splendorem,  quae  in  illo  orna-  **  Periit  Gonsalus  Mendotise,  do- 

menta  summa  erant,  incredibilem  m6s  splendor  et  lucida  fiix ;  periit 

animi  sublimitatem  cum  pari  mo-  quem  uniyersa  colebat  Hispania, 

rum  facilitate,   ele^ntilique  con-  quem  ezteri  etiam  princi^  vene- 

junxerat ;    ut    merito    locum    in  rabantur,  quem  ordo  cardmeus  col- 

republic4    summo    proximum    ad  legam  sibi  esse  gloriabator."  Opus 

supremum  usque  diem  tenuerit"  Epist.,  epist  158, 
(De  Bebus  gestis,  fol.  9.)    Martyr, 
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of  these  were  the  college  of  Santa  Cruz  at  ValladoHd,  and 
the  hospital  of  the  same  name  for  foundlings  at  Toledo, 
the  erection  of  which,  completed  at  his  sole  charge,  con- 
sumed more  than  ten  years  each.^ 

The  cardinal,  in  his  younger  days,  was  occasionally 
seduced  by  those  amorous  propensities  in  which  the 
Spanish  clergy  freely  indulged,  contaminated,  perhaps,  by 
the  example  of  their  Mahometan  neighbours.  He  left 
several  children  by  his  amours  with  two  ladies  of  rank, 
from  whom  some  of  the  best  houses  in  the  kingdom  are 
descended.*  A  characteristic  anecdote  is  recorded  of  him 
in  relation  to  this  matter.  An  ecclesiastic,  who  one  day 
delivered  a  discourse  in  his  presence,  took  occasion  to 
advert  to  the  laxity  of  the  age,  in  general  terms,  indeed, 
but  bearing  too  pertinent  an  application  to  the  cardinal  to 
be  mistaken.  The  attendants  of  the  latter  boiled  with 
indignation  at  the  freedom  of  the  preacher,  whom  they 
determined  to  chastise  for  his  presumption.  They  pru- 
dently, however,  postponed  this  until  they  should  see  what 
effect  the  discourse  had  on  their  master.  The  cardinal, 
far  from  betraying  any  resentment,  took  no  other  notice  of 
the  preacher  than  to  send  him  a  dish  of  choice  game,  which 
had  been  served  up  at  his  own  table,  where  he  was  enter- 
taining a  party  of  friends  that  day,  accompanying  it  at  the 
same  time,  by  way  of  sauce,  with  a  substantial  donative  of 
gold  doblas  ;  an  act  of  Christian  charity  not  at  all  to  the 
taste  of  his  own  servants.  It  wrought  its  effects  on  the 
worthy  divine,  who  at  once  saw  the  error  of  his  ways,  and, 
the  next  time  he  mounted  the  pulpit,  took  care  to  frame 
his  discourse  in  such  a  manner  as  to  counteract  the  former 
unfavourable  impressions,  to  the  entire  satisfaction,  if  not 
edification,  of  lus  audience.  "  Now-a-days,"  says  the 
honest  biographer  who   reports   the  incident,  himself  a 

*  Salazar  de  Mendoza,  Gr6n.  del  d  vutUas  de  la$  negociaeionea  desta 
Gran  Gardenal,  pp.  263—273,  3S1  vida,  tuvo  tr^^  h^os  yarones,'*  etc. 
—410.  Then  follows  a  full  notice  of  this 

*  *' Gran  yaron,  y  muy  experi-      fi^aceless  progeny.    Quincuagenas, 
mentado  y  prudente  en  negooios,"      MS.,  bat.  1,  quinc  1,  dial.  S. 
says  Oviedo  of  the  cardinal,  **pero 
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lineal  descendant  of  the  cardinal,  "  the  preacher  would  not 
have  escaped  so  easily.  And  with  good  reason ;  for  the 
holy  gospel  should  be  discreetly  preached,  'cum  grano 
salis,*  that  is  to  say,  with  the  decorum  and  deference  due 
to  majesty  and  men  of  high  estate."  * 

When  Cardinal  Mendoza's  illness  assumed  an  alarming 
aspect,  the  court  removed  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Guada- 
laxara,  where  he  was  confined.  The  king  and  queen, 
especially  the  latter,  with  the  affectionate  concern  which 
she  manifested  for  more  than  one  of  her  faithful  subjects, 
used  to  visit  him  in  person,  testifjring  her  sympathy  foi 
his  sufferings,  and  benefiting  by  the  lights  of  the  sagacious 
mind  which  had  so  long  helped  to  guide  her.  She  still 
further  showed  her  regard  for  her  old  minister  by  conde- 
scending to  accept  the  office  of  his  executor,  which  she 
punctually  discharged,  superintending  the  disposition  of 
his  effects  according  to  his  testament,*  and  particularly 
the  erection  of  the  stately  hospital  of  Santa  Cruz  before 
mentioned,  not  a  stone  of  which  was  laid  before  his  death/ 

In  one  of  her  interviews  with  the  dying  minister,  the 
queen  requested  his  advice  respecting  the  nomination  of 
his  successor     The  cardinal,  in  reply,  earnestly  cautioned 

*  Salazar  de  Mendoza,  Crdn.  del  nisse,  qnse  mandaverit  exseqni.*' 
Gran  Cardenal,  lib.  2,  cap.  66.  —  Annalee,  lib.  2,  aeot  71. 
The  doctor  Pedro  Salazar  de  Men-  *  Peter  Martyr,  Opus  Epist, 
doza's  biography  of  his  iUustrious  epist.  143. — Garbajal,  Anales,  MS., 
relative  is  a  very  fair  specimen  of  aiio  1494.  —  Salazar  de  Mendosa, 
the  S})ani8h  style  of  book-making  Cr6n.  del  Gran  Oardenal,  lib.  2, 
in  ancient  times.  One  event  seems  cap.  45.  —  A  foundling-hospital 
to  suggest  another  with  about  as  does  not  seem  to  have  come  amiss 
much  cohesion  as  the  rhymes  of  in  Spain,  where,  according  to  Sala- 
<*The  House  that  Jack  built."  zar,  the  wretched  parents  frequently 
There  is  scarcely  a  place  or  per-  destroyed  their  offspring  by  casting 
sonage  of  note,  that  the  grand  them  into  wells  and  pits,  or  ex- 
cardinal  was  brought  in  contact  posing  them  in  desert  places  to  die 
with  in  the  course  of  his  life,  whose  of  famine.  **  The  more  compcunon^ 
history  is  not  made  the  theme  of  a^,"  he  observes,  "  laid  them  at  the 
profuse  dissertation.  Nearly  fifty  doors  of  churches,  where  they  were 
chapters  are  taken  up,  for  example,  too  often  worried  to  death  by  dogs 
with  the  distinguished  men  who  and  other  animals."  The  grand 
graduated  at  the  college  of  Santa  cardinal's  nephew,  who  founded  a 
Cruz.  similar  institution,  is  said  to  have 

'  "  Non  hoc,"  says  Tadtus  with  furnished  an  asylum  in  the  course 

truth,  ''prsBcipuum  amioorum  mu-  of  his  life  to  no  less  than  13,000  of 

nus  est,  prosequi  defonctum  ignavo  these  little  victims  I    Ibid.,  cap.  61. 
queetu:   sed  quae  voluerit  memi 
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her  against  raising  any  one  of  the  principal  nobility  to 
tbis  dignity,  alnK)st  too  exalted  for  any  subject,  and  wbich, 
when  combined  with  powerful  family  connections,  would 
enable  a  man  of  factious  disposition  to  defy  the  royal  au- 
thority itself,  as  they  had  once  had  bitter  experience  in  the 
case  of  Archbishop  Carillo.  On  being  pressed  to  name  the 
individual  whom  he  thought  best  qualified,  in  every  point 
of  view,  for  the  office,  he  is  said  to  have  recommended  Fray 
Francisco  Ximenez  de  Cisneros,  a  friar  of  the  Franciscan 
order,  and  confessor  of  the  queen.  As  this  extraordinary 
personage  exercised  a  more  important  control  over  the 
destinies  of  his  country  than  any  other  subject,  during  the 
remainder  of  the  present  reign,  it  will  be  necessary  to  put 
the  reader  in  possession  of  his  history.® 

Ximenez  de  Cisneros,  or  Ximenes,  as  he  is  usually  called, 
was  born  at  the  little  town  of  Tordelaguna,  in  the  year 
1436,'  of  an  ancient  but  decayed  family.^®  He  was  early 
destined  by  his  parents  for  the  church,  and,  after  studying 
grammar  at  Alcald,  was  removed  at  fourteen  to  the  uni- 
versity of  Salamanca,  Here  he  went  through  the  regular 
course  of  instruction  then  pursued,  devoting  himself  assidu- 
ously to  the  civil  and  canon  law,  and  at  the  end  of  six 
years  received  the  degree  of  bachelor  in  each  of  them,  a 
circumstance  at  that  time  of  rare  occurrence," 

'  Salazar  de  MondoTa,  Crdn.  del  '"  The  honourable  extraction  of 
Qran  Cardenal,  Ub.  2,  cap.  46.  —  Ximenes  is  intimated  in  Juan  Yer- 
6K)mez,  De  Bebus  ^eatis,  fol.  8. —  gara's  verses  at  the  end  of  the  Com- 
The  dying  cardinal  is  said  to  haye  plutensian  Polyglot : 
recommended,  among  other  things,  '*  Nomine  Oisnerius  darA  de  stirpe 
that  the  queen  should  repair  any  parentum, 
wrong  done  to  Joanna  Beitraneja,  Etmeritisfactusolarioripsesuifl.'' 
by  marrying  her  to  the  young  Fray  Pedro  de  Quintanilla  y  Men- 
prince  of  Asturias;  which  sug-  doza  makes  a  goodly  genealogical 
gestion  was  so  little  to  Isabella's  tree  for  his  hero,  of  which  King 
taste  that  she  broke  off  the  con-  Pelayo,  King  Pepin,  Charlemagne, 
yersation,  sapug,  "the  good  man  and  other  royal  worthies  are  the 
wandered  and  talked  nonsense."  respectable  roots.   (Prooemia  Dedi- 

'    It  is   singular  that   Fl^chier  catoria,  pp.  5 — 35).    According  to 

should  have  blundered  some  twenty  Qonzalo  de  Oviedo,  his  father  was  a 

years    in  the   date  of   Ximenes's  poor  hidalgo,  who,  haying  spent  his 


birth,  which  he  makes  1457.    (Hist,  little  substance  on  the  eoucation 

de  Ximenes,  liy.  1,  p.  3.)    It  is  not  of  his  children,  was  obliged  to  take 

singular    that   MarsoUier  should,  up  the  profession  of  an  adyocate. 

Histoire  du  Ministdre  du  Cardinal  Quincuagenas,  MS. 

Ximenez  (Toulouse,!  694),  liy.  l,p.3.  "  Quintunilla,  Archetypo,  p.  6,— » 
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TliFce  years  after  quitting  the  university,  the  young 
bachelor  removed  by  the  advice  of  his  parents  to  Rome,  as 
affording  a  better  field  for  ecclesiastical  prefennent  than 
he  could  find  at  home.  Here  he  seems  to  have  attracted 
some  notice  by  the  diligence  with  which  he  devoted  him- 
self to  his  professional  studies  and  employments.  But  still 
he  was  far  from  reaping  the  golden  fruits  presaged  by  his 
kindred ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  six  years  he  was  sud- 
denly recalled  to  his  native  country  by  the  death  of  his 
father,  who  left  his  affairs  in  so  embarrassed  a  condition  as 
to  require  his  immediate  presence.^* 

Before  his  return,  Ximenea  obtained  a  papal  bull,  or 
expedative^  preferring  him  to  the  first  benefice  of  a  speci- 
fied value  which  should  become  vacant  in  the  see  of  Toledo. 
Several  years  elapsed  before  such  a  vacancy  offered  itself 
by  the  death  of  the  archpriest  of  Uzeda  (1473);  and 
Ximenes  took  possession  of  that  living  by  virtue  of  the 
apostolic  grant. 

This  assumption  of  the  papal  court  to  dispose  of  the 
church  livings  at  its  own  pleasure  had  been  long  regarded 
by  the  Spaniards  as  a  flagrant  imposition;  and  Carillo, 
the  archbishop  of  Toledo,  in  whose  diocese  the  vacancy 
occurred,  was  not  likely  to  submit  to  it  tamely.  He  had, 
moreover,  promised  this  very  place  to  one  of  his  own  fol- 
lowers. He  determined,  accordingly,  to  compel  Ximenes 
tD  surrender  his  pretensions  in  favour  of  the  latter,  and, 
finding  argument  ineffectual,  resorted  to  force,  confining 
him  in  the  fortress  of  Uzeda,  whence  he  was  subsequently 
removed  to  the  strong  tower  of  Santorcaz,  then  used  as  a 
prison  for  contumacious  ecclesiastics.  But  Carillo  under- 
stood little  of  the  temper  of  Ximenes,  which  was  too  in- 
flexible to  be  broken  by  persecution.  The  archbishop  in 
time  became  convinced  of  this,  and  was  persuaded  to  re- 
Gomez,  De  EebTis  gestis,  Ximen.,  Bupra.— Eugenio  de  Bobles,  Com- 
fol  2.-— Idem,  Miscellanear.,  MS.,  pendio  de  la  Vida  y  Hazanas  del 
ex  Bibliotheca  EegiA  Matriteiisi,  Cardenal  Don  Fray  Francieoo  Xi- 
tom.  iifol.  189.  menez  de  CisneroB  (Toledo,  160^), 

"  (Jomez,  De  Eebus  gestis,  fo!.  2.      cap.  11. 
—  Idem,  Miscellanear.,  MS.,  ubi 
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lease  him,  but  not  till  after  an  imprisonment  of  more  than 
six  years." 

Ximenes,  thus  restored  to  freedom,  and  placed  in  un- 
disturbed possession  of  his  benefice,  was  desirous  of  with- 
drawing from  the  jurisdiction  of  his  vindictive  superior, 
and  not  long  after  effected  an  exchange  for  the  chaplain- 
ship  of  Siguenza  (1480).  In  this  new  situation  he  devoted 
himself  with  renewed  ardour  to  his  theological  studies,  oc- 
cupying himself  diligently,  moreover,  with  Hebrew  and 
Chaldee,  his  knowledge  of  which  proved  of  no  little  use  in 
the  concoction  of  his  famous  Polyglot. 

Mendoza  was  at  that  time  bishop  of  Siguenza.  .  It  was 
impossible  that  a  man  of  his  penetration  should  come  in 
contact  with  a  character  like  that  of  Ximenes  without  dis- 
cerning its  extraordinary  qualities.  It  was  not  long  before 
he  appointed  him  his  vicar,  with  the  administration  of  his 
diocese ;  in  which  situation  he  displayed  such  capacity  for 
business  that  the  count  of  Cifuentes,  on  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  Moors,  after  the  unfortunate  affair  of  the 
Axarquia,  confided  to  him  the  sole  management  of  his  vast 
estates  during  his  captivity." 

But  these  secular  concerns  grew  more  and  more  distaste- 
ful to  Ximenes,  whose  naturally  austere  and  contemplative 
disposition  had  been  deepened,  probably,  by  the  melancholy 
incidents  of  his  life,  into  stern  religious  enthusiasm.  He 
determined,  therefore,  to  break  at  once  from  the  shackles 
which  bound  him  to  the  world,  and  seek  an  asylum  in 
some  religious  establishment,  where  he  might  devote  him- 
self unreservedly  to  the  service  of  Heaven.  He  selected 
for  this  purpose  the  Observantines  of  the  Franciscan  order, 
the  most  rigid  of  the  monastic  societies.     He  resigned  his 

"  Qnintaiulla,  Archetypo,  pp.  S,  Oatalina  de  la  Zerda,  Condesa  de 

10. — Gomez,  De  Rebus  gestis,  fol.  Coruna,  a  quien  Dios  guarde,  y  de 

2. — ^FUchier,  Hist,  de  Ximenes,  pp.  su  Grocia,  por  un  Giiado  de  su 

8— 10.— Suma  de  la  Yida  del  £.  S.  Casa,  MS. 

CSardenal  Don  Fr.  Francisco  Xi-  **  Siima  de  la  Yida  de  Cisneros, 

menez  de  Gisneios,  sacada  de  los  MS. — Gt)mez,  De  Bebus  gestis,  foL 

Memoriales  de  Juan   de  Yallejo,  3. — Bobles,  Yida  de  Ximenez,  cap. 

Paje  de  C4mara,  d  de  algunas  Per-  11. — Oviedo,  Quinouagenas,  MS., 

flonas  que  en  su  Tiempo  lo  yierou :  dial,  de  XimenL 
para  In  Ilustiisima  Sefiora  Doua 
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various  employments  and  benefices,  with  annual  rents  to 
the  amount  of  two  thousand  ducats,  and,  in  defiance  of  the 
arguments  and  entreaties  of  his  friends,  entered  on  his 
noviciate  in  the  convent  of  San  J  nan  de  los  Reyes,  at 
Toledo ;  a  superb  pile  then  erecting  by  the  Spanish  sove- 
reigns, in  pursuance  of  a  vow  made  during  the  war  of 
Granada.^^ 

He  distinguished  his  noviciate  by  practising  every  in- 
genious variety  of  mortification  with  which  superstition  has 
contrived  to  swell  the  inevitable  catalogue  of  human  suf- 
ferings. He  slept  on  the  ground,  or  on  the  hard  floor, 
with  a  billet  of  wood  for  his  pillow.  He  wore  hair-cloth 
next  his  skin,  and  exercised  himself  with  fasts,  vigils,  and 
stripes  to  a  degree  scarcely  surpassed  by  the  fanatical 
founder  of  his  order.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  he  regularly 
professed,  adopting  then  for  the  first  time  the  name  of 
Francisco,  in  compliment  to  his  patron  saint,  instead  of 
that  of  Gonzalo,  by  which  he  had  been  baptized. 

No  sooner  had  this  taken  place,  than  his  reputation  for 
sanctity,  which  his  late  course  of  life  had  diffused  far  and 
wide,  attracted  multitudes  of  all  ages  and  conditions  to  his 
confessional ;  and  he  soon  found  himself  absorbed  in  the 
same  vortex  of  worldly  passions  and  interests  from  which 
he  had  been  so  anxious  to  escape.  At  his  solicitation, 
therefore,  he  was  permitted  to  transfer  his  abode  to  the 
convent  of  Our  Lady  of  Castanar,  so  called  from  a  deep 
forest  of  chestnuts  in  which  it  was  embosomed.  In  the 
midst  of  these  dark  mountain  solitudes,  he  built  with  his 
own  hands  a  little  hermitage  or  cabin,  of  dimensions  barely 
sufficient  to  admit  his  entrance.  Here  he  passed  his  days 
and  nights  in  prayer,  and  in  meditations  on  the  sacred 

'*  Qointanilla,  Archetypo,  p.  11.  plaoeof  Bepultnre;  an  honour  after- 
s-Gomez, Miscellanear.,  MS.,  ubi  wards  reeerved  for  Granada,  on  its 
supra.— Idem,  De  Bebus  geetis,  fol.  recovery  from  the  infidels.  The 
4.  —  This  edifice,  says  ^lazar  de  great  chapel  was  garnished  with 
Mendoza,  in  respect  to  its  sacristy,  tiie  fetters  taken  from  the  dunseons 
choir,  cloisters,  library,  etc.,  was  of  Malaga,  in  which  the  Moors 
the  most  sumptuous  and  noted  of  confined  their  Ohristian  captiyei. 
its  time.  It  was  originally  destined  Monarquia,  tom.  i.  p.  410. 
by  the  Catholic  sovereigns  for  their 
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volume,  sustaining  life,  like  the  ancient  anchorites,  on  the 
green  herbs  and  running  waters.  In  this  state  of  self- 
mortification,  with  a  frame  wasted  by  abstinence,  and  a 
mind  exalted  by  spiritual  contemplation,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  he  should  have  indulged  in  ecstasies  and  visions, 
until  he  fancied  himself  raised  into  communication  with 
celestial  intelligences.  It  is  more  wonderful  that  his 
derstanding  was  not  permanently  impaired  by  these  dis- 
tempered  fancies.  This  period  of  his  life,  however,  seems 
to  have  been  always  regarded  by  him  with  peculiar  satis- 
faction ;  for  long  after,  as  his  biographer  assures  us,  when 
reposing  in  lordly  palaces,  and  surrounded  by  all  the  ap- 
pliances of  luxury,  he  looked  back  with  fond  regret  on  the 
hours  which  had  glided  so  peacefully  in  the  hermitage  of 
Castanar.^^ 

Fortunately,  his  superiors,  choosing  to  change  his  place 
of  residence  according  to  custom,  transferred  him  at  the 
end  of  three  years  to  the  convent  of  Salzeda.  Here  he 
practised,  indeed,  similar  austerities,  but  it  was  not  long 
before  his  high  reputation  raised  him  to  the  post  of  guardian 
of  the  convent.  This  situation  necessarily  imposed  on  him 
the  management  of  the  institution ;  and  thus  the  powers 
of  his  mind,  so  long  wasted  in  unprofitable  reverie,  were 
again  called  into  exercise  for  the  benefit  of  others.  An 
event  which  occurred  some  years  later,  in  1492,  opened  to 
him  a  still  wider  sphere  of  action. 

By  the  elevation  of  Talavera  to  the  metropolitan  see  of 
Granada,  the  office  of  queen's  confessor  became  vacant. 
Cardinal  Mendoza,  who  was  consulted  on  the  choice  of  a 
successor,  well  knew  the  importance  of  selecting  a  man  of 
the  highest  integrity  and  talent ;  since  the  queen's  tender- 
ness of  conscience  led  her  to  take  counsel  of  her  confessor 
not  merely  in  regard  to  her  own  spiritual  concerns,  but  all 
the  great  measures  of  her  administration.  He  at  once  fixed 
his  eye  on  Ximenes,  of  whom  he  had  never  lost  sight,  in- 

^  Fl^chier,  Hist  de  Ximento,  p.  fol.  4.  —  Soma  de  la  Yida  de  Oisr 
14.  —  Qiiintanilla,  Archetype,  pp.  neroB,  MS.~OYiedo,  Quinooagenafl^ 
ISf  14. — Qomez,  De  Bebus  gestuB,      MS. 
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deed,  since  his  first  acquaintance  with  him  at  Siguenza. 
He  was  far  from  approving  his  adoption  of  the  monastic 
life,  and  had  been  heard  to  say  that  "  parts  so  extraordinary 
would  not  long  be  buried  in  the  shades  of  a  convent/'  He 
is  said,  also,  to  have  predicted  that  Ximenes  would  one  day 
succeed  him  in  the  chair  of  Toledo ;  a  prediction  which  its 
author  contributed  more  than  any  other  to  verify .^^ 

He  recommended  Ximenes  in  such  emphatic  terms  to 
the  queen  as  raised  a  strong  desire  in  her  to  see  and  con- 
verse with  him  herself.  An  invitation  was  accordingly  sent 
him  from  the  cardinal  to  repair  to  the  court  at  Valladolid, 
without  intimating  the  real  purpose  of  it.  Ximenes  obeyed 
the  summons,  and,  after  a  short  interview  with  his  early 
patron,  was  conducted,  as  if  without  any  previous  arrange- 
ment, to  the  queen's  apartment.  On  finding  himself  so 
unexpectedly  in  the  royal  presence,  he  betrayed  none  of  the 
agitation  or  embarrassment  to  have  been  expected  from  the 
secluded  inmate  of  a  cloister,  but  exhibited  a  natural  dig- 
nity of  manner,  with  such  discretion  and  fervent  piety,  in 
his  replies  to  Isabella's  various  interrogatories,  as  confirmed 
the  favourable  prepossessions  she  had  derived  from  the 
cardinal. 

Not  many  days  after,  Ximenes  was  invited  to  take  charge 
of  the  queen's  conscience  (1492).  Far  fix)m  appearing 
elated  by  this  mark  of  royal  favour,  and  the  prospects  of 
advancement  which  it  opened,  he  seemed  to  view  it  with 
disquietude,  as  likely  to  interrupt  the  peaceful  tenor  of  his 
religious  duties ;  and  he  accepted  it  only  with  the  under- 
standing that  he  should  be  allowed  to  conform  in  every  re 
spect  to  the  obligations  of  his  order,  and  to  remain  in  his 
own  monastery  when  his  official  functions  did  not  require 
attendance  at  court.^* 

Martyr,  in  more  than  one  of  his  letters  dated  at  this 
time,  notices  the  impression  made  on  the  courtiers  by  the 

"  Salazar  de  Mendoza,  Cr6ii.  del  **  Fl^chier,  Hist,   de  Ximenes, 

Gran  Cardenal,  lib.  2,  cap.  63.—  pp.  18,  19.— Peter  Martyr,  Opus 

Oomez,  De  Bebus  gestis,  fol.  4.—  Epist.,  epist.   108.  —  Robles,  Yida 

Suma  de  la  Vida  de  Oisneros,  MS.  de  Ximenez,  ubi  supra. — Oviedo, 

— Bobles,  Yida  de  Ximenez,  cap.  12.  Quincuageuas,  MS. 
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remarkable  appearance  of  the  new  confessor,  in  whose 
wasted  frame  and  pallid  care-worn  countenance  they  seemed 
to  behold  one  of  the  primitive  anchorites  from  the  deserts 
of  Syria  or  Egypt."  The  austerities  and  the  blameless 
purity  of  Ximenes's  life  had  given  him  a  reputation  for 
sanctity  throughout  Spain  ;*•  and  Martyr  indulges  the 
regret  that  a  virtue  which  had  stood  so  many  trials  should 
be  exposed  to  the  worst  of  all,  in  the  seductive  blandish- 
ments of  a  court.  But  Ximenes*s  heart  had  been  steeled 
by  too  stem  a  discipline  to  be  moved  by  the  fascinations 
of  pleasure,  however  it  might  be  by  those  of  ambition. 

Two  years  after  this  event  he  was  elected  provincial  of 
his  order  in  Castile,  which  placed  him  at  the  head  of  its 
numerous  religious  establishments.  In  his  frequent  jour- 
neys for  their  inspection  he  travelled  on  foot,  supporting 
himself  by  begging  alms,  conformably  to  the  rules  of  his 
order.  On  his  return  he  made  a  very  unfavourable  report 
to  the  queen  of  the  condition  of  the  various  institutions, 
most  of  which  he  represented  to  have  grievously  relaxed  in 
discipline  and  virtue.  Contemporary  accounts  corroborate 
this  unfavourable  picture,  and  accuse  the  religious  com- 
munities of  both  sexes  throughout  Spain,  at  this  period,  of 
wasting  their  hours  not  merely  in  unprofitable  sloth,  but  in 
luxury  and  licentiousness.  The  Franciscans,  in  particular, 
had  so  far  swerved  from  the  obligations  of  their  institute, 
which  interdicted  the  possession  of  property  of  any  descrip- 
tion, that  they  owned  large  estates  in  town  and  country, 
living  in  stately  edifices,  and  in  a  style  of  prodigal  expense 

^   Peter  Martyr,  Opus  EDist,  do,  '*  de  la  sanctimonia  6  vida  de 

epist.  108. — "PraBterea,    says  Mar-  este  religioso."     The  same  writer 

tyr,  in  a  letter  to  Don  Fernando  says  that  he  saw  him  at  Medina  del 

Alvarez,  one  of  the  royal  secretaries,  Campo,  in  1494,  in  a  solemn  ^ro- 

"  nonne  tu  sanctissimum  quendam  cession,  on  the  day  of  Corpus  Chnsti, 

wum    a   solitudine    abstrusisque  his    body   much    emaciated,    and 

eflyis,  macie  ob  abstinentiam  con-  walking  barefooted  in  his  coarse 

fectum,    relicti    (hiuiatensis    loco  friar's  oress.    In  the  same  prooee- 

fuisse  suSectum,  scriptitasti  ?    In  sion  was  the  magnificent  cardinal 

istius  fade  obductA,  nonne  Hilari-  of  Spain,  little  dreaming  how  soon 

onis  te  imaginem  aut  primi  Paul!  his  proud  honours  were  to  descend 

Tultum  conspexisse  &terisP*  Opus  on  the  head  of  his  more  humble 

Epist,  epist.  105.  companion*    Quincuagenas,  113. 

*  "  lodos  hablaban,"  says  Orie- 
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not  surpassed  by  any  of  the  monastic  orders.  Those  who 
indulged  in  this  latitude  were  called  conventuals^  while  the 
comparatively  small  number  who  put  the  strictest  construc- 
tion on  the  rule  of  their  founder  were  denominated  ob- 
servantines,  or  brethren  of  the  observance.  Ximenes,  it  will 
be  remembered,  was  one  of  the  latter.*^ 

The  Spanish  sovereigns  had  long  witnessed  with  deep 
regret  the  scandalous  abuses  which  had  crept  into  these 
ancient  institutions,  and  had  employed  commissioners  for 
investigating  and  reforming  them,  but  ineffectually.  Isa- 
bella now  gladly  availed  herself  of  the  assistance  of  her  con- 
fessor in  bringing  them  into  a  better  state  of  discipline. 
In  the  course  of  the  same  year,  1494,  she  obtained  a  bull 
with  full  authority  for  this  purpose  from  Alexander  the 
Sixth,  the  execution  of  which  she  intrusted  to  Ximenes. 
The  work  of  reform  required  all  the  energies  of  his  power- 
ful mind,  backed  by  the  royal  authority.  For,  in  addition 
to  the  obvious  difficulty  of  persuading  men  to  resign  the 
good  things  of  this  world  for  a  life  of  penance  and  mortifi- 
cation, there  were  other  impediments,  arising  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  conventuals  had  been  countenanced  in 
their  lax  interpretation  of  the  rules  of  their  order  by  many 
of  their  own  superiors,  and  even  the  popes  themselves. 
They  were,  besides,  sustained  in  their  opposition  by  many 
of  the  great  lords,  who  were  apprehensive  that  the  rich 
chapels  and  masses  which  they  or  their  ancestors  had 
founded  in  the  various  monasteries  would  be  neglected  by 
the  observantines,  whose  scrupulous  adherence  to  the  vow 
of  poverty  excluded  them  from  what,  in  church  as  well  as 
state,  is  too  often  found  the  most  cogent  incentive  to  the 
performance  of  duty.*' 

From  these  various  causes,  the  work  of  reform  went  on 

"    Bemaldez,    Beyes   Oatdlioos,  Mem.  de  la  Acad,  de  Hist.,  torn.  yL 

MS.,  oap.  201.— SumadelaYidade  Ilust.  8.~Zarita,  Hist  del  B^ 

Cisneroe,  MS. — Mosheim,  Eccled-  Hernando,  lib.  3,  cap.  15. 

astical  History,  yol.  iii.  cent.  14,  p.  2.  *"  F16chier,  Hist,  de  Ximen^,  pp. 

— ^Peter  Martyr,  Opus  Epist.,  epist  25,  26.  —  Quintanilla,  Archetypo, 

163. — L.  Marineo,  Gomfl  memor-  pp.   21,  22.  — €k>mez,   De  Bebos 

ablee,  foL  165.  —  Oviedo,  Epilogo  ^stis,  fol.  6,  7.— Bobles,  Yida  de 

real,  imperial  y  pontifical,  MS. ,  apud  Ximenez,  cap.  1 2. 
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slowly ;  but  the  untiring  exertions  of  Ximenes  gradually 
effected  its  adoption  in  many  establishments ;  and,  where 
fair  means  could  not  prevail,  he  sometimes  resorted  to  force. 
The  monks  of  one  of  the  convents  in  Toledo,  being  ejected 
from  their  dwelling  in  consequence  of  their  pertinacious 
resistance,  marched  out  in  solemn  procession,  with  the 
crucifix  before  them,  chanting  at  the  same  time  the  psalm 
In  exitu  Israel^  in  token  of  their  persecution.  Isabella  re- 
sorted to  milder  methods.  She  visited  many  of  the  nun- 
neries  in  person,  taking  her  needle  or  distaff  with  her,  and 
endeavouring  by  her  conversation  and  example  to  withdraw 
their  inmates  from  the  low  and  frivolous  pleasures  to  which 
they  were  addicted.** 

While  the  reformation  was  thus  silently  going  forward, 
the  vacancy  in  the  archbishopric  of  Toledo  ah^eady  noticed 
occurred  by  the  death  of  the  grand  cardinal  (1495).  Isa- 
bella deeply  felt  the  responsibility  of  providing  a  suitable 
person  for  this  dignity,  the  most  considerable  not  merely 
in  Spain,  but  probably  in  Christendom,  after  the  papacy ; 
one  which,  moreover,  raised  its  possessor  to  eminent  poli- 
tical rank,  as  high  chancellor  of  Castile.**  The  right  of 
nomination  to  benefices  was  vested  in  the  queen  by  the 
original  settlement  of  the  crown.  She  had  uniformly  dis- 
charged this  trust  with  the  most  conscientious  impartiality, 
conferring  the  honours  of  the  church  on  none  but  persons 
of  approved  piety  and  learning.**     In  the  present  instance 

"  Fishier,  Hist  de  Ximen^,  p.  memorables,  foL  23),  eqiuYalent  to 

25. — QuiataniUa,  Archetypo,  lib.  1,  about  702,200  doUaxs  at  the  pre- 

cap.   11.  —  Mom.  de  la  Acad,  de  sent  dav. 

Hist.,  torn.  yi.  Bust.  S.  —  Bobles,  °  **6e  mas  desto,"  says  Lucio 

Yida  de  Ximenez,  ubi  supra.  MariDOO,    '*  tenia    por   costumbre, 

**  Oviedo,   Quincuagenas,  MS.,  aue  quando  avia   de  dar  al^^una 

bat.  1,  quinc.  2,  dial.  1. — Ferdinand  dignidad,  o  obispado,  mas  mirava 

and  Isabella  annexed  the  di^ty  en  yirtud,  honestidad,  j  sciencia 

of  high  chancellor  in  perpetuity  to  de  las  personas,  que  las  riquezas,  y 

that  of  archbishop  of  Toledo.     It  generosidad,  aun  que  fuessen  sua 

seems,  however,  at  least  in  later  deudos.     Lo  qual  fue  causa  que 

times,  to  have  been  a  mere  honor-  muchos  de  los  que  hablavan  poco, 

ary  title.     (Mendoza,  Dignidades,  y  tenian  los  cabellos  mas  cortos  one 

lib.  2,  cap.  S.)     The  reyenues  of  las  ceias,  comen9aron  a  traer  los 

the  archbishopric  at  the  beginning  ojos    bazos  miraudo  la  tierra,  y 

of  the  sixteenth  century  amounted  andar  con  mas  gravedad,  y  hazer 

to  S0,000  ducats  (Naya^ero,  Yiag-  mejor  yida,  simvJando  por  veniura 

gio»  foL  9.  —  L.  Marmeo,  Cosas  alguno$  ma$  la  virtud,  que  exercUan^ 
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she  was  strongly  solicited  by  Ferdinand  in  favour  of  his 
natural  son  Alfonso,  archbishop  of  Saragossa.  But  this 
prelate,  although  not  devoid  of  talent,  had  neither  the  age 
nor  experience,  and  still  less  the  exemplary  morals,  de- 
manded for  this  important  station ;  and  the  queen  mildly 
but  unhesitatingly  resisted  all  entreaty  and  expostulation 
of  her  husband  on  his  behalf." 

The  post  had  always  been  filled  by  men  of  high  family. 
The  queen,  loath  to  depart  from  this  usage,  notwithstanding 
the  dying  admonition  of  Mendoza,  turned  her  eyes  on 
various  candidates  before  she  determined  in  favour  of  her 
own  confessor,  whose  character  presented  so  rare  a  com- 
bination of  talent  and  virtue  as  amply  compensated  any 
deficiency  of  birth. 

As  soon  as  the  papal  bull  reached  Castile,  confirming 
the  royal  nomination,  Isabella  summoned  Ximenes  to  her 
presence,  and,  delivering  to  him  the  parcel,  requested  him 
to  open  it  before  her.  The  confessor,  who  had  no  suspicion 
of  their  real  piuport,  took  the  letters  and  devoutly  pressed 
them  to  his  lips ;  when,  his  eye  falling  on  the  superscrip- 
tion,  *"To  our  venerable  brother  Francisco  Ximenez  de 
Cisneros,  archbishop  elect  of  Toledo,"  he  changed  colour, 
and  involuntarily  dropped  the  packet  from  his  hands,  ex- 
claiming, "  there  is  some  mistake  in  this :  it  cannot  be 
intended  for  me ; "  and  abruptly  quitted  the  apartment. 

The  queen,  far  from  taking  umbrage  at  this  uncere- 
monious proceeding,  waited  awhile,  until  the  first  emotions 
of  surprise  should  have  subsided.  Finding  that  he  did 
not  return,  however,  she  despatched  two  of  the  grandees, 
who  she  thought  would  have  the  most  influence  with  him, 

dola:'  (Oosasmemorablee,  fol.182.)  Saragossa  when  only  six.     This 

'*  L'hypociisie  est  Thommage  que  strange  abuse  of  preferring  infants 

le  vice  rend  k   la  vertu."      The  to   the   highest   dignities   of  the 

maxim  is  now  somewhat  stale,  like  church  seems  to  have  prevailed  in 

most  others  of  its  profound  author.  Castile  as  well  as  Aragon ;  for  the 

"  Quintanilla,  Archetypo,  lib.  1,  tombs  of  five  arohdeacons  might  be 

cap.    16.  —  Salazar   de   Mendo2sa,  seen  in  the  church  of  Madre  de 

Or6n.  del  Gh-an  Oardenal,  lib.  2,  Dios  at  Toledo,  in  8alazar*s  time, 

cap.  65.— This  prelate  was  at  this  whose   united   ages  amounted  to 

time  only  twenly-four  years  of  age.  only  thirty  years.     See  Gr^n.  del 

He  had  been  raised  to  the  see  of  Gran  Cardenal,  ubi  supra. 
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to  seek  him  out  and  persuade  him  to  accept  the  office. 
The  nobles  instantly  repaired  to  his  convent  in  Madrid,  in 
which  city  the  queen  then  kept  her  court.  They  found, 
however,  that  he  had  already  left  the  place.  Having  ascer- 
tained his  route,  they  mounted  their  horses,  and,  following 
as  fast  as  possible,  succeeded  in  overtaking  him  at  three 
leagues'  distance  from  the  city,  as  he  was  travelling  on  foot 
at  a  rapid  rate,  though  in  the  noontide  heat,  on  his  way  to 
the  Franciscan  monastery  at  Ocaila. 

After  a  brief  expostulation  with  Ximenes  on  his  abrupt 
departure,  they  prevailed  on  him  to  retrace  his  steps  to 
Madrid ;  but,  upon  his  arrival  there,  neither  the  arguments 
nor  entreaties  of  his  friends,  backed  as  they  were  by  the 
avowed  wishes  of  his  sovereign,  could  overcome  his  scruples, 
or  induce  him  to  accept  an  office  of  which  he  professed 
himself  unworthy.  "  He  had  hoped,"  he  said,  "  to  pass 
the  remainder  of  his  days  in  the  quiet  practice  of  his 
monastic  duties ;  and  it  was  too  late  now  to  call  him  into 
public  life,  and  impose  a  charge  of  such  heavy  responsi- 
bility on  him,  for  which  he  had  neither  capacity  nor 
inclination."  In  this  resolution  he  pertinaciously  persisted 
for  more  than  six  months,  until  a  second  bull  was  obtained 
from  the  pope,  commanding  him  no  longer  to  decline  an 
appointment  which  the  church  had  seen  fit  to  sanction. 
This  left  no  further  room  for  opposition,  and  Ximenes 
acquiesced,  though  with  evident  reluctance,  in  his  advance- 
ment to  the  first  dignity  in  the  kingdom."^ 

There  seems  to  be  no  good  ground  for  charging  Xi- 
menes with  hypocrisy  in  this  singular  display  of  humility. 
The  nolo  episcopari,  indeed,  has  passed  into  a  proverb ;  but 
his  refusal  was  too  long  and  sturdily  maintained  to  be 
reconciled  with  affectation  or  insincerity.  He  was,  more- 
over, at  this  time  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age,  when  am- 
bition, though  not  extinguished,  is  usually  chilled  in  the 

*  Garibay,  Compendio,  torn.  ii.  cap.  16. — Gomez,  De  Rebus  geetis, 

lib.  19,  cap.  4.— Mariana,  Hist  de  fox.  11.  —  Carbajal,  Anales,  MS., 

Espafia,  torn.  iL  lib.  26,  cap.  7. —  afio  1495. — Bobles,  Yida  de  Xime* 

Suma  de  la  Yida  de  Ginieros,  MS.  nez,  cap.  13. — OviedOy  Quinouage- 

—  Quintanilla,  Archetypo,  lib.  1,  nas,  MSL 
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human  heart.  His  habits  had  been  long  accommodated 
to  the  ascetic  duties  of  the  cloister,  and  his  thoughts  turned 
from  the  business  of  this  world  to  that  beyond  the  grave. 
However  gratifying  the  distinguished  honour  conferred  on 
him  might  be  to  his  personal  feelings,  he  might  naturally 
hesitate  to  exchange  the  calm,  sequestered  way  of  life,  to 
which  he  had  voluntarily  devoted  himself,  for  the  turmoil 
and  vexations  of  the  world. 

But,  although  Ximenes  showed  no  craving  for  power, 
it  must  be  confessed  he  was  by  no  means  diffident  in  the 
use  of  it.  One  of  the  very  first  acts  of  his  administration 
is  too  characteristic  to  be  omitted.  The  government  of 
Cazorla,  the  most  considerable  place  in  the  gift  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Toledo,  had  been  intrusted  by  the  grand  cardinal 
to  his  younger  brother,  Don  Pedro  Hurtado  de  Mendoza. 
The  friends  of  this  nobleman  applied  to  Ximenes  to  confirm 
the  appointment,  reminding  him  at  the  same  time  of  his 
own  obligations  to  the  cardinal,  and  enforcing  their  petition 
by  the  recommendation  which  they  had  obtained  firom  the 
queen.  This  was  not  the  way  to  approach  Ximenes,  who 
was  jealous  of  any  improper  influence  over  his  own  judg- 
ment, and,  above  all,  of  the  too  easy  abuse  of  the  royal 
favour.  He  was  determined,  in  the  outset,  effectually  to 
discourage  all  such  applications ;  and  he  declared  that 
"  the  sovereigns  might  send  him  back  to  the  cloister  again, 
but  that  no  personal  considerations  should  ever  operate  with 
him  in  distributing  the  honours  of  the  church."  The  ap- 
plicants, nettled  at  this  response,  returned  to  the  queen, 
complaining  in  the  bitterest  terms  of  the  arrogance  and 
ingratitude  of  the  iiew  primate.  Isabella,  however,  evinced 
no  symptoms  of  disapprobation,  not  altogether  displeased, 
perhaps,  with  the  honest  independence  of  her  minister ;  at 
any  rate,  she  took  no  further  notice  of  the  affair.*® 

Some  time  after,  the  archbishop  encountered  Mendoza 
in  one.  of  the  avenues  of  the  palace,  and,  as  the  latter  was 
turning  off  to  avoid  the  meeting,  he  saluted  him  with  the 
title  of  adelanfado  of  Cazorla.      Mendoza   stared   with 

*  Gomez,  De  Hebus  gestis.  foL  11. 
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astonishment  at  the  prelate,  who  repeated  the  salutation, 
assuring  him  '^  that,  now  he  was  at  full  liberty  to  consult 
his  own  judgment,  without  the  suspicion  of  any  sinister 
influence,  he  was  happy  to  restore  him  to  a  station  for 
which  he  had  shown  himself  well  qualified."  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say  that  Ximenes  was  not  importuned  after 
this  with  solicitations  for  office.  Indeed,  any  personal 
application  he  affected  to  regard  as  of  itself  sufficient 
ground  for  a  denial,  since  it  indicated  ''  the  want  either  of 
merit  or  of  humility  in  the  applicant."  *• 

After  his  elevation  to  the  primacy,  he  retained  the  same 
simple  and  austere  manners  as  before,  dispensing  his  large 
revenues  in  public  and  private  charities,  but  regulating  his 
domestic  expenditure  with  the  severest  economy,*^  until  he 
was  admonished  by  the  Holy  See  to  adopt  a  state  more 
consonant  with  the  dignity  of  his  office,  if  he  would  not 
disparage  it  in  popular  estimation.  In  obedience  to  this, 
he  so  far  changed  his  habits  as  to  display  the  usual  magni- 
ficence of  his  predecessors  in  all  that  met  the  public  eye, — 
his  general  style  of  living,  equipage,  and  the  number  and 
pomp  of  his  retainers ;  but  he  relaxed  nothing  of  his  per- 
sonal mortifications.  He  maintained  the  same  abstemious 
diet  amidst  all  the  luxuries  of  his  table.  Under  his  robes 
of  silk  or  costly  furs  he  wore  the  coarse  frock  of  St.  Francis, 
which  he  used  to  mend  with  his  own  hands.  He  used  no 
linen  about  his  person  or  bed ;  and  he  slept  on  a  miserable 
pallet  like  that  used  by  the  monks  of  his  fraternity,  and  so 
contrived  as  to  be  concealed  from  observation  under  the 
luxurious  couch  in  which  he  affected  to  repose." 

*  Oomez,  De  RebtiB  gefltis,  foL  2,  cap.  S,  9. — Gk>mes,  De  Rebus 

11. — Robles,  Yida  de  Ximenez,  oap.  gestis,  foL  12. — Oriedo,  Quincua- 

13,  14.  genas,  MS.— Robles,  Yida  de  Xi- 

"*  '*  He  kept  five  or  six  ftiaxB  o£  menez,  cap.  13.  —  He  oommonly 
Lis  order,"  says  Gk>nzalo  de  Oviedo,  slept  in  his  Franciscan  habit  Of 
**  in  his  palace  with,  him,  and  as  course  his  toilet  took  no  long  time, 
many  asses  in  his  stables ;  but  the  On  one  occasion,  as  he  was  travel- 
latter  all  grew  sleek  and  fat,  for  ling,  and  up  as  usual  long  before 
the  archbishop  would  not  ride  him-  dawn,  he  urged  his  muleteer  to 
self,  nor  aUow  his  brethren  to  ride  dress  himself  quickly ;  at  which 
either.*'    Quincuagenas,  MS.  the  latter  irreverently  exclaimed, 

**  Suma  de  la  Yida  de  Cisneros,  '*  Cuerpo  de  Dios  I  does  your  holi- 

MSL^Quintanilla,  Archetypo,  lib,  ness  thmk  I  have  nothing  more  to 
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As  soon  as  Ximenes  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  office, 
he  bent  all  the  energies  of  his  mind  to  the  consummation 
of  the  schemes  of  reform  which  his  royal  mistress,  as  well 
as  himself,  had  so  much  at  heart.  His  attention  was  par- 
ticularly directed  to  the  clergy  of  his  diocese,  who  had 
widely  departed  from  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine,  by  which 
they  were  bound.  His  attempts  at  reform,  however,  ex- 
cited such  a  lively  dissatisfaction  in  this  reverend  body 
that  they  determined  to  send  one  of  their  own  number  to 
Rome,  to  prefer  their  complaints  against  the  archbishop  at 
the  papal  court.*^ 

The  person  selected  for  this  delicate  mission  was  a  shrewd 
and  intelligent  canon  by  the  name  of  Albomoz.  It  could 
not  be  conducted  so  privately  as  to  escape  the  knowledge 
of  Ximenes.  He  was  no  sooner  acquainted  with  it  than  he 
despatched  an  officer  to  the  coast,  with  orders  to  arrest  the 
emissary.  In  case  he  had  already  embarked,  the  officer 
was  authorized  to  fit  out  a  fast-sailing  vessel,  so  as  to  reach 
Italy,  if  possible,  before  him.  He  was  at  the  same  time 
fortified  with  despatches  from  the  sovereigns  to  the  Spanish 
minister,  Garcilajsso  de  la  Vega,  to  be  delivered  immediately 
on  his  arrival. 

The  affair  turned  out  as  had  been  foreseen.  On  arriving 
at  the  port,  the  officer  found  the  bird  had  flown.  He  fol- 
lowed, however,  without  delay,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to 
reach  Ostia  several  days  before  him.  He  forwarded  his 
instructions  at  once  to  the  Spanish  minister,  who  in  pur- 
suance of  them  caused  Albornoz  to  be  arrested  the  moment 
he  set  foot  on  shore,  and  sent  him  back  as  a  prisoner  of 
state  to  Spain;  where  a  close  confinement  for  two-and- 
twenty  months  admonished  the  worthy  canon  of  the  inex- 
pediency of  thwarting  the  plans  of  Ximenes.** 

do  than  to  shake  myself  like  a  wet  later,  celebrates  them  as  **  lordisg 

spaniel    and    tighten   my  cord    a  it  above  aU  others  in  their  own  city, 

httle  1 "     Quintanilla,  Aichetypo,  being  especial  &yonrites  with  the 

ubi  supra.  ladies,  dwelling  in  stately  mansions* 

"  Gk>mez,  De  Bebns  gestis,  foL  passing,  in  short,  the  most  agree- 

16. — ^The  Venetian  minister  Nava-  able  lives  in  the  world,  without  any 

giero,  noticing  the  condition  of  the  one  to  trouble  them."  Viagg^o,fol.9. 

canons  of  Toledo  some  few  years  "  Qomez,DeB6bu8gestis,foL17 
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His  attempts  at  innovation  among  the  regular  clergy  of 
his  own  order  were  encountered  with  more  serious  opposi- 
tion. The  reform  fell  most  heavily  on  the  Franciscans,  who 
were  interdicted  by  their  rules  from  holding,  property, 
whether  as  a  community  or  as  individuals ;  while  the  mem- 
bers of  other  fraternities  found  some  compensation  for  the 
surrender  of  their  private  fortunes,  in  the  consequent  aug- 
mentation of  those  of  their  fraternity.  There  was  no  one 
of  the  religious  orders,  therefore,  in  which  the  archbishop 
experienced  such  a  dogged  resistance  to  his  plans  as  in  his 
own.  More  than  a  thousand  friars,  according  to  some 
accounts,  quitted  the  country  and  passed  over  to  Barbary, 
preferring  rather  to  live  with  the  infidel  than  conform  to 
the  strict  letter  of  the  founder's  rules.** 

The  difficulties  of  the  reform  were  perhaps  augmented 
by  the  mode  in  which  it  was  conducted.  Isabella,  indeed, 
used  all  gentleness  and  persuasion ;  *^  but  Ximenes  carried 
measures  with  a  high  and  inexorable  hand.  He  was  natur- 
ally of  an  austere  and  arbitrary  temper,  and  the  severe 
training  which  he  had  undergone  made  him  less  charitable 
for  the  lapses  of  others,  especially  of  those  who,  like  him- 
self, had  voluntarily  incurred  the  obligations  of  monastic 
rule.  He  was  conscious  of  the  rectitude  of  his  intentions ; 
and,  as  he  identified  his  own  interests  with  those  of  the 
church,  he  regarded  all  opposition  to  himself  as  an  offence 
against  religion,  warranting  the  most  peremptory  exertion 
of  power. 

The  clamour  raised  against  his  proceedings  became  at 
length  so  alarming  that  the  general  of  the  Franciscans,  who 
resided  at  Rome,  determined  to  anticipate  the  regular  period 

**  QuintaniUa,  Arche^rpo,  pp.  22,  Biol,  '*  con  xm  agrado  y  amor  tan 

23.  —  Mem.  de  la  Acad,  de  Hist.,  carifioso,  que  las  robaba  los  cora- 

tom.  vi.  p.  201.— Zurita,  Hist,  del  zones,  y  hecha  daefia  de  ellas,  las 

Bey  Hernando,  lib.  3,  oap.  15.  —  persuadia  oon  soavidad  y  eficacia  k 

One  account  represents  the  migra-  que  yitasen  olausura.    Y  es  cosa 

tion  as  being  to  Italy  and  other  admirable,  que  raro  fue  el  convento 

Christian  countries,  where  the  oon-  donde  enm  esta  celebre  heroina, 

Tentual  order  was  protected;  which  donde  no  lograse  en  el  propio  dia 

would  seem   the  more  probable,  el  efecto  de  su  santo  deseo.      In- 

though  not  the  better  authentic-  formo,    apud   Semanario   erudite, 

ated,  statement  of  the  two.  torn.  iiL  p.  110. 

*  "Trataba  las  monjas,"  says 
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of  his  visit  to  Castile  for  inspecting  the  aflFairs  of  the  order 
(1496).  As  he  was  himself  a  conventual,  his  prejudices 
were  of  course  all  enlisted  against  the  measures  of  reform  ; 
and  he  came  over  fully  resolved  to  compel  Ximenes  to 
abandon  it  altogether,  or  to  undermine,  if  possible,  his 
credit  and  influence  at  court.  But  this  functionary  had 
neither  the  talent  nor  temper  requisite  for  so  arduous  an 
undertaking. 

He  had  not  been  long  in  Castile  before  he  was  convinced 
that  all  his  own  power,  as  head  of  the  order,  would  be  in- 
competent to  protect  it  against  the  bold  innovations  of  his 
provincial,  while  supported  by  royal  authority.  He  de- 
manded, therefore,  an  audience  of  the  queen,  in  which  he 
declared  his  sentiments  with  very  little  reserve.  He  ex- 
pressed his  astonishment  that  she  should  have  selected  an 
individual  for  the  highest  dignity  in  the  church,  who  was 
destitute  of  nearly  every  qualification,  even  that  of  birth ; 
whose  sanctity  was  a  mere  cloak  to  cover  his  ambition; 
whose  morose  and  melancholy  temper  made  him  an  enemy 
not  only  of  the  elegances  but  the  common  courtesies  of  life ; 
and  whose  rude  manners  were  not  compensated  by  any 
tincture  of  liberal  learning.  He  deplored  the  magnitude 
of  the  evil  which  his  intemperate  measures  had  brought  on 
the  church,  but  which  it  was,  perhaps,  not  yet  too  late  to 
rectify ;  and  he  concluded  by  admonishing  her  that,  if  she 
valued  her  own  fame  or  the  interests  of  her  soul,  she  would 
compel  this  man  of  yesterdrfy  to  abdicate  the  office  for 
which  he  had  proved  himself  so  incompetent,  and  return 
to  his  original  obscurity  ! 

The  queen,  who  listened  to  this  violent  harangue  with 
an  indignation  that  prompted  her  more  than  once  to  order 
the  speaker  from  her  presence,  put  a  restraint  on  her  feel- 
ings, and  patiently  ^aited  to  the  end.  When  he  had 
finished,  she  calmly  asked  him,  *'  If  he  was  in  his  senses,* 
and  knew  whom  he  was  thus  addressing  ?  '*  "  Yes,"  replied 
the  enraged  friar,  "  I  am  in  my  senses,  and  know  very  well 
whom  I  am  speaking  to ; — ^the  queen  of  Castile,  a  mere 
handful  of  dust,  like  myself  1"     With  these  words,  he 
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rushed  out  of  the  apartment,  shutting  the  door  after  him 
with  furious  violence. •• 

Such  impotent  bursts  of  passion  could,  of  course,  have 
no  power  to  turn  the  queen  from  her  purpose.  The  general, 
however,  on  his  return  to  Italy,  had  sufficient  address  to 
obtain  authority  from  His  Holiness  to  send  a  commission 
of  conventuals  to  Castile,  who  should  be  associated  with 
Ximenes  in  the  management  of  the  reform.  These  indi- 
viduals soon  found  themselves  mere  ciphers ;  and,  highly 
offended  at  the  little  account  which  the  archbishop  made  of 
their  authority,  they  preferred  such  complaints  of  his  pro- 
ceedings to  the  pontifical-  court  that  Alexander  the  Sixth 
was  induced,  with  the  advice  of  the  college  of  cardinals,  to 
issue  a  brief,  November  9th,  1496,  peremptorily  inhibiting 
the  sovereigns  from  proceeding  further  in  the  affair  until  it 
had  been  regularly  submitted  for  examination  to  the  head 
of  the  church.*^ 

Isabella,  on  receiving  this  unwelcome  mandate,  instantly 
sent  it  to  Ximenes.  The  spirit  of  the  latter,  however,  rose 
in  proportion  to  the  obstacles  it  had  to  encounter.  He 
sought  only  to  rally  the  queen's  courage,  beseeching  her 
not  to  faint  in  the  good  work,  now  that  it  was  so  far 
advanced,  and  assuring  her  that  it  was  already  attended 
with  such  beneficent  fruits  as  could  not  fail  to  secure  the 
protection  of  Heaven.  Isabella,  every  act  of  whose  adminis- 
tration  may  be  said  to  have  had  reference,  more  or  less  re- 
mote, to  the  interests  of  religion,  was  as  little  likely  as  him- 
self to  falter  in  a  matter  which  proposed  these  interests  as 
its  direct  and  only  object.  She  assured  her  minister  that 
she  would  support  him  in  all  that  was  practicable ;  and  she 
lost  no  time  in  presenting  the  affair,  through  her  agents,  in 
such  a  light  to  the  court  of  Rome  as  might  work  a  more 
favourable  disposition  in  it.  In  this  she  succeeded,  though 
not  till  after  multiplied  delays  and  embarrassments ;  and 
such  ample  powers  were  conceded  to  Ximenes  (1497),  in 

"  Fl^chier,   Hist,   de  Ximenes,  Boblee,  Yida  de  Ximenez,  cap.  13. 

pp.  56,   58.  —  Gomez,   De   RebuB  "  Gomez,  De  Bebus  gestis,  fol. 

gestis,  fol.  14.— Zurita,  Hist,  del  23.— Quintanilla,  Archetype,  lib.  1, 

Bey  HernaDdo,  Hb.  3,  cap.  15. —  cap.  11. 
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conjunction  witli  the  apostolic  nuncio,  as  enabled  him  to 
consummate  his  grand  scheme  of  reform,  in  defiance  of  all 
the  eflfbrts  of  his  enemies."® 

The  reformation  thus  introduced  extended  to  the  religious 
institutions  of  every  order  equally  with  his  own.  It  was 
most  searching  in  its  operation,  reaching  eventually  to  the 
moral  conduct  of  the  subjects  of  it,  no  less  than  to  mere 
points  of  monastic  discipline.  As  regards  the  latter,  it  may 
be  thought  of  doubtful  benefit  to  have  enforced  the  rigid 
interpretation  of  a  rule  founded  on  the  melancholy  principle 
that  the  amount  of  happiness  in  the  next  world  is  to  be 
regulated  by  that  of  self-inflicted  suffering  in  this.  But  it 
should  be  remembered  that,  however  objectionable  such  a 
rule  may  be  in  itself,  yet  where  it  is  voluntarily  assumed 
as  an  imperative  moral  obligation  it  cannot  be  disregarded 
without  throwing  down  the  barrier  to  unbounded  license ; 
and  that  the  reassertion  of  it,  under  these  circumstances, 
must  be  a  necessary  preliminary  to  any  effectual  reform 
of  morals. 

The  beneficial  changes  wrought  in  this  latter  particular, 
which  Isabella  had  far  more  at  heart  than  any  exterior  forms 
of  discipline,  are  the  theme  of  unqualified  panegyric  with 
her  contemporaries.*^  The  Spanish  clergy,  as  1  have  before 
had  occasion  to  remark,  were  early  noted  for  their  dissolute 
way  of  life,  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  seemed  to  be  coun- 
tenanced by  the  law  itself.*^  This  laxity  of  morals  had  been 
carried  to  a  most  lamentable  extent  under  the  last  reign, 

"  Quintanilla,  Archetypo,  lib.  1,      Legislacion    de   Oastilla  (Madrid, 
cap.   11—14.  —  Riol  dibcusses  the      1808),  p.  184.)    The  effrontery  of 


Tarioos  monastic  reforms  effected  these    legalized  strumpets,  barra 

by  Ximenes,  in  his  Memorial  to  ganaa,  as  they  were  called,  was  at 

Philip  y.,  apud  Semanario  erudito,  length  so  intolerable  as  to  caU  for 

tom.  lii.  T>p.  102 — 110.  repeated  laws,  regulating  their  ap- 

*  L.  Marineo,  Cosas  memorables,  parol,  and  prescribing  a  badge  for 
fol.  165.  —  Bemaldez,  Beyes  Ca-  distinguishiug  them  from  honest 
tdlicos,  MS.,  cap.  201. — et  aL  women.   (Sempere,  Hist,  del  Luxo, 

*  The  practice  of  concubinagne  by  tom.  i.  pp.  166 — 169.)  —  Spain  is 
the  clergy  was  fuUy  recognized,  probably  the  only  oountiy  in  Ohris- 
and  the  ancient  fueros  of  Castile  tendom  where  ooncubmage  was 
permitted  their  issue  to  inherit  the  oyer  sanctioned  by  law ;  a  cir- 
estates  of  such  parents  as  died  cumstance  doubtless  imputable  in 
intestate.  (See  Marina,  Ensayo  some  measure  to  the  influence  of 
histdrico-oritico  sobi^  la  antigua  the  Mahometans. 
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when  all  orders  of  ecclesiastics,  whether  regular  or  secular, 
infected  probably  by  the  corrupt  example  of  the  court,  are 
represented  (we  may  hope  it  is  an  exaggeration)  as  wallow- 
ing in  all  the  excesses  of  sloth  and  sensuality.  So  deplor- 
able a  pollution  of  the  very  sanctuaries  of  religion  could  not 
fail  to  occasion  sincere  regret  to  a  pure  and  virtuous  mind 
like  Isabella's.  The  stain  had  sunk  too  deep,  however,  to 
be  readily  purged  away.  Her  personal  example,  indeed, 
and  the  scrupulous  integrity  with  which  she  reserved  all 
ecclesiastical  preferment  for  persons  of  unblemished  piety, 
contributed  greatly  to  bring  about  an  amelioration  in  the 
morals  of  the  secular  clergy.  But  the  secluded  inmates  of 
the  cloister  were  less  open  to  these  influences ;  and  the 
work  of  reform  could  only  be  accomplished  there  by  bring- 
ing them  back  to  a  reverence  for  their  own  institutions,  and 
by  the  slow  operation  of  public  opinion. 

Notwithstanding  the  queen's  most  earnest  wishes,  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  this  would  have  ever  been  achieved  with- 
out the  co-operation  of  a  man  like  Ximenes,  whose  character 
combined  in  itself  all  the  essential  elements  of  a  reformer. 
Happily,  Isabella  was  permitted  to  see  before  her  death,  if 
not  the  completion,  at  least  the  commencement,  of  a  decided 
amendment  in  the  morals  of  the  religious  orders ;  an  amend- 
ment which,  far  from  being  transitory  in  its  character,  calls 
forth  themostemphaticeulogium  froma  Castilian  writer  far  in 
the  following  century ;  who,  while  he  laments  their  ancient 
laxity,  boldly  challenges  comparison  for  the  religious  com- 
munities of  his  own  country  with  those  of  any  other,  in  temper- 
ance, chastity,  and  exemplary  purity  of  life  and  conversation." 
^  Gk)mez,  De  Bebusgestis,  fol.  23. 


The  autHority  on  whom  tHe  life  of  Cardinal  Ximenes  mainly  rests  is 
Alvaro  Gomez  de  Castro.  He  was  bom  in  the  village  of  St.  Eulalia,  near 
Toledo,  in  Idld,  and  received  his  education  at  Alcali,  where  he  obtained 
great  repute  for  his  critical  acquaintance  with  the  ancient  classics.  He 
was  afterwards  made  professor  of  the  humanities  in  the  university ;  a 
situation  which  he  filled  with  credit,  but  subsequently  exchanged  for  the 
rhetorical  chair  in  a  school  recently  founded  at  Toledo.  While  thus  occu- 
pied, he  was  chosen  by  the  university  of  AlcaU  to  pay  the  most  distin- 
guished honour  which  could  be  rendered  to  the  memory  of  its  illustrious 
founder,  hj  a  faithful  record  of  his  extraordinary  life.  l5ie  most  authentic 
sources  of  information  were  thrown  open  to  him.    He  obtained  an  inti- 

VOL.   TT.  I 
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mate  aoquaintanoe  with  tlie  i)rivate  life  of  the  caidinal  from  three  of  Mb 
principal  domestics,  who  furnished  abundanoe  of  reminiscences  from  per- 
sonal observation,  while  the  archives  of  the  university  supplied  a  mass  of 
documents  relating  to  the  public  services  of  its  patron.  JProm  these  and 
similar  materials,  Gbmez  prepared  his  biography,  after  many  years  of 
patient  labour.  The  work  mlly  answered  puohc  expectation;  and  iid 
merits  are  such  as  to  lead  the  learned  Nia  Antonio  to  express  a  doubt 
whether  anything  more  excellent  or  perfect  in  its  way  could  be  achiayed : 
**  quo  opere  in  eo  genere  an  preestantius  qnidquam  aut  perfectius,  esso 
possit,  non  immerito  saepe  dubitavi."  (Bibliotheca  Nova,  tom.  i.  p.  69.) 
The  encomium  may  be  thought  somewhat  excessive ;  but  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  narrative  is  written  in  an  easy  and  natural  manner,  with 
fidelity  and  accuracy,  with  commendable  liberolitjr  of  opinion,  though  with 
a  judgment  sometimes  warped  into  an  imdue  estimate  of  the  qualities  of 
his  hero.  It  is  distinguished,  moreover,  by  such  beauty  and  correctness 
of  Latinity  as  have  made  it  a  text-book  in  many  of  the  schools  and 
colleges  of  the  Peninsula.  The  first  edition,  being  that  used  in  the 
present  work,  was  published  at  Alcal4,  in  1569.  It  has  since  been  re- 
printed twice  in  Germany,  and  perhaps  elsewhere.  GK)mez  was  busily 
occupied  with  other  literary  lucubrations  during  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
and  published  several  works  in  Latin  prose  and  verse,  both  of  which  he 
wrote  with  ease  and  elegance.  He  died  of  a  catarrh,  in  15S0,  in  the  sixfy- 
sixth  year  of  his  age,  leaving  behind  him  a  reputetion  for  disinterested- 
ness and  virtue  which  is  sufficiently  commemorated  in  two  lines  of  his  epitaph : 
*'  Nemini  unquam  sciens  nocui, 
Prodesse  quam  pluribus  curavi" 

The  work  of  Gomez  has  furnished  the  basis  for  all  those  biographies  of 
Ximenes  which  have  since  appeared  in  Spain.  The  most  important  of 
these,  probably,  is  Quiutanilla's ;  which,  with  little  merit  of  selection  or 
arrangement,  presente  a  copious  mass  of  details,  drawn  from  every  quarter 
whence  his  patient  industry  could  glean  them.  Its  author  was  a  Fran- 
ciscan, and  employed  in  procuring  me  beatification  of  Cardinal  Ximenes 
by  the  court  of  Bome ;  a  circumstance  which  probablv  disposed  him  to 
easier  faith  in  the  marvdloits  of  his  sterv  than  most  of  his  readers  will  be 
ready  te  pve.    The  work  was  published  at  Palermo  in  1653. 

In  addition  to  these  authorities,  I  have  availed  myself  of  a  curious  old 
manuscript,  presented  to  me  by  Mr.  0.  Eich,  entitled  "  Suma  de  la  Vida 
del  B.  S.  Cardenal  Don  Fr.  Francisco  Ximenez  de  Cisneros."  It  was 
written  within  half  a  century  after  the  cardinal's  death,  by  '*  un  criado  de 
la  casa  de  Ooruna."  The  original,  in  **  ver^  ancient  letter,"  was  extant 
in  the  archives  of  that  noble  house  in  Quintanilla's  time,  and  is  often 


cited  by  him.    (Archetypo,  apend.,  p.  77.)    Its  author  evidently  had  f 

to  those  contemporary  notices  some  of  which  furnished  the  basis  of  Castro's 


narrative,  from  which,  indeed,  it  exhibite  no  material  discrepancy. 

The  extraordinary  character  of  Ximenes  has  naturally  attracted  the 
attention  of  foreign  writers,  and  especially  the  French,  who  have  produced 
repeated  biographies  of  him.  The  most  eminent  of  these  is  by  F16chier, 
the  eloquent  bishop  of  Nismes.  It  is  written  with  the  simple  elegance 
and  perspicuity  which  characterize  his  other  compositions,  and  in  the 
general  tone  of  ite  sentimente,  on  all  matters  both  of  church  and  state,  is 
quite  as  orthodox  as  the  most  bigoted  admirer  of  the  cardinal  could  desire. 
Another  life,  by  MarsolHer,  has  obtained  a  very  undeserved  repute. 
The  author,  not  content  with  the  extraordinary  qualities  really  apper- 
taining to  his  hero,  makes  him  out  a  sort  of  universal  genius,  rivalling 
Moli^re*s  Dr.  Pancrace  himself  One  may  form  some  idea  of  the  historian's 
accuracy  from  the  fact  that  he  refers  the  commencement  and  conduct  of 
the  war  of  Granada  chiefly  to  the  counsels  of  Ximenes,  who,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  not  even  introduced  at  court  till  after  the  close  of  the  war. 
MarRoUier  reckoned  largely  on  the  ignorance  and  guXUhilUy  of  his  readers. 
The  eveat  proved  ho  was  nut  mistaken. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

XIMBNE8  IN  GEAKADA. — PERSECUTION,  INSURRECTION,  AND 
CONVERSION    OF  THE   MOORS. 

1499—1500. 

Tranquil  State  of  Granada. — lOd  Policy  of  Talayera. — Clergy  dissatisfied 
"with  it. — ^Violent  Measures  of  Ximenes. — His  Fanaticism. — Its  mis- 
chievous  Effects. — Insurrection  in  Ghnnada. — ^Tranquillity  restored. — 
Baptism  of  the  Inhabitants. 

Moral  energy,  or  constancy  of  purpose,  seems  to  be 
less  pjx)perly  an  independent  power  of  the  mind  than  a 
mode  of  action  by  which  its  various  powers  operate  with 
eflTect  But,  however  this  may  be,,  it  enters  more  largely, 
perhaps,  than  mere  talent,  as  commonly  understood,  into 
the  formation  of  what  is  called  character,  and  is  often  con- 
founded by  the  vulgar  with  talent  of  the  highest  order. 
In  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life,  indeed,  it  is  more  service- 
able than  brilliant  parts ;  while  in  the  more  important 
these  latter  are  of  little  weight  without  it,  evaporating 
only  in  brief  and  barren  flashes,  which  may  dazzle  the  eye 
by  their  splendour,  but  pass  away  and  are  forgotten. 

The  importance  of  moral  energy  is  felt  not  only,  where 
it  would  be  expected,  in  the  concerns  of  active  life,  but  in 
those  more  exclusively  of  an  intellectual  character, — in 
deliberative  assemblies,  for  example,  where  talent,  as  usually 
understood,  might  be  supposed  to  assert  an  absolute 
supremacy,  but  where  it  is  invariably  made  to  bend  to  the 
controlling  influence  of  this  principle.  No  man  destitute 
of  it  can  be  the  leader  of  a  party ;  while  there  are  few 
leaders,  probably,  who  do  not  number  in  their  ranks  minds 
from  which  they  would  be  compelled  to  shrink  in  a  contest 
for  purely  intellectual  pre-eminence. 

^Hiis  energy  of  purpose  presents  itself  in  a  yet  more 
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imposing  form  when  stimulated  by  some  intense  passion, 
as  ambition,  or  the  nobler  principle  of  patriotism  or  re- 
ligion ;  when  the  soul,  spurning  vulgar  considerations  of 
interest,  is  ready  to  do  and  to  dare  all  for  conscience'  sake ; 
when,  insensible  alike  to  all  that  this  world  can  give  or 
take  away,  it  loosens  itself  from  the  gross  ties  which  bind 
it  to  earth,  and,  however  humble  its  powers  in  every  other 
point  of  view,  attains  a  grandeur  and  elevation  which 
genius  alone,  however  gifted,  can  never  reach. 

But  it  is  when  associated  with  exalted  genius,  and 
under  the  action  of  the  potent  principles  above  mentioned, 
that  this  moral  energy  conveys  an  image  of  power  which 
approaches  nearer  than  anything  else  on  earth  to  that  of  a 
divine  intelligence.  It  is,  indeed,  such  agents  that  Provi- 
dence selects  for  the  accomplishment  of  those  great  revolu- 
tions by  which  the  world  is  shaken  to  its  foundations,  new 
and  more  beautiful  systems  created,  and  the  human  mind 
carried  forward  at  a  single  stride,  in  the  career  of  improve- 
ment, further  than  it  had  advanced  for  centuries.  It 
must,  indeed,  be  confessed  that  this  powerful  agency  is 
sometimes  for  evil,  as  well  as  for  good.  It  is  this  same 
impulse  which  spurs  guilty  Ambition  along  his  bloody 
track,  and  which  arms  the  hand  of  the  patriot  sternly  to 
resist  him;  which  glows  with  holy  fervour  in  the  bosom  of 
the  martyr,  and  which  lights  up  the  fires  of  persecution, 
by  which  he  is  to  win  his  crown  of  glory.  The  direction 
of  the  impulse,  diflFering  in  the  same  individual  under  dif- 
ferent circumstances,  can  alone  determine  whether  he  shall 
be  the  scourge  or  the  benefactor  of  his  species. 

These  reflections  have  been  suggested  by  the  character 
of  the  extraordinary  person  brought  forward  in  the  preced- 
ing chapter,  Ximenes  de  Cisneros,  and  the  new  and  less 
advantageous  aspect  in  which  he  must  now  appear  to  the 
reader.  Inflexible  constancy  of  purpose  formed,  perhaps, 
the  most  prominent  trait  of  his  remarkable  character. 
What  direction  it  might  have  received  under  other  circum- 
stances it  is  impossible  to  say.  It  would  be  no  great 
stretch  of  fancy  to  imagine  that  the  unyielding  spirit. 
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which  in  its  early  days  could  voluntarily  endure  years  of  im- 
prisonment rather  than  submit  to  an  act  of  ecclesiastical  op* 
pression,  might  under  similar  influences  have  been  aroused, 
like  Luther's,  to  shake  down  the  ancient  pillars  of  Catholi- 
cism, instead  of  lending  all  its  strength  to  uphold  them. 
The  latter  position,  however,  would  seem  better  assimilated 
to  the  constitution  of  his  mind,  whose  sombre  enthusiasm 
naturally  prepared  him  for  the  vague  and  mysterious  in 
the  Romish  faith,  as  his  inflexible  temper  did  for  its  bold 
and  arrogant  dogmas.  At  any  rate,  it  was  to  this  cause 
he  devoted  the  whole  strength  of  his  talents  and  command- 
ing energies. 

We  have  seen  in  the  preceding  chapter  with  what 
promptness  he  entered  on  the  reform  of  religious  discipline 
as  soon  as  he  came  into  office,  and  with  what  pertinacity 
he  pursued  it  in  contempt  of  all  personal  interest  and 
popularity.  We  are  now  to  see  him  devoting  himself 
with  similar  zeal  to  the  extirpation  of  heresy ;  with  con- 
tempt not  merely  of  personal  consequences,  but  also  of  the 
most  obvious  principles  of  good  faith  and  national  honour. 

Nearly  eight  years  had  elapsed  since  the  conquest  of 
Granada,  and  the  subjugated  kingdom  continued  to  repose 
in  peaceful  security  under  the  shadow  of  the  treaty  which 
guaranteed  the  unmolested  enjoyment  of  its  ancient  laws 
and  religion.  This  unbroken  continuance  of  public  tran- 
quillity, especially  difficult  to  be  maintained  among  the 
jarring  elements  of  the  capital,  whose  motley  population 
of  Moors,  renegades,  and  Christians  suggested  perpetual 
points  of  collision,  must  be  chiefly  referred  to  the  discreet 
and  temperate  conduct  of  the  two  individuals  whom 
Isabella  had  charged  with  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
government.  These  were  Mendoza,  count  of  Tendilla,  and 
Talavera,  archbishop  of  Granada. 

The  former,  the  brightest  ornament  of  his  illustrious 
house,  has  been  before  made  known  to  the  reader  by  his 
various  important  services,  both  military  and  diplomatic. 
Immediately  after  the  conquest  of  Granada  he  was  made 
alcayde  and  captain-general  of  the  kingdom;  a  post  for 
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which  he  was  every  way  qualified  by  his  prudence,  firm- 
ness, enlightened  views,  and  long  experience.^ 

The  latter  personage,  of  more  humble  extraction,^  was 
Fray  Fernando  de  Talavera,  a  Hieronymite  monk,  who, 
having  been  twenty  years  prior  of  the  monastery  of  Santa 
Maria  del  Prado,  near  Valladolid,  was  made  confessor  of 
Queen  Isabella,  and  afterwards  of  the  king.  This  situation 
necessarily  gave  him  considerable  inflnence  in  all  public 
measures.  If  the  keeping  of  the  royal  conscience  could  be 
safely  intrusted  to  any  one,  it  might  certainly  be  to  this 
estimable  prelate,  equally  distinguished  for  his  learning, 
amiable  manners,  and  unblemished  piety;  and,  if  his 
character  was  somewhat  tainted  with  bigotry,  it  was  in  so 
mild  a  form,  so  far  tempered  by  the  natural  benevolence 
of  his  disposition,  as  to  make  a  favourable  contrast  to  the 
dominant  spirit  of  the  time.^ 

After  the  conquest,  he  exchanged  the  bishopric  of  Avila 
for  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Granada.  Notwithstanding 
the  wishes  of  the  sovereigns,  he  refused  to  accept  any 
increase  of  emolument  in  this  new  and  more  exalted  station. 
His  revenues,  indeed,  which  amounted  to  two  millions  of 
maravedis  annually,  were  somewhat  less  than  he  before 
enjoyed.*      The   greater  part  of  this  sum  he  liberally 

1  *<Hombre/'  his  son,  tHe  his-  nada,  lib.   3,  cap.  10.  —  Marmol, 

tonan,  says  of  him,  **  de  pnidencia  Bebelion  de  los  Morisoos,  lib.  1, 

en  negocios  graves,  de  ammo  firme,  cap.  21 . — ^Talavera's  correspoudenoe 

asegurado  oon  luenga  experiencia  with  the  queen,  published  in  yari- 

de  rencuentoos  i  battalias  ganadas."  ous  works,  but  most  oorrectly,  pro- 

g^uerra  de  Granada,  lib.  1,  p.  9.)  bably,  in  the  sixth  yolume  of  the 

viedo  dwells  with  sufficient  ampH-  Mem.  de  la  Acad,  de  Hist.  (Dust, 

fication  on  the  personal  history  and  13),  is  not  calculated  to  raise  his 

merits  of  this  distinguished  indi-  reputation.     His  letters  are  little 

yidual,  in  his  gan*ulous  reminis-  else  than  homilies  on  the  love  of 

cences.     Quinouagenas,  MS.,  bat.  company,  dancing,  and   the   like 

1,  quina  1,  diaL  28.  heinous  offences.     The  whole  sa- 

'  Oviedo,  at  least,  can  find  no  yours  more  of  the  sharp  twang  of 

better  pedigree  for  him  than  that  of  Puritanism   than   of   tne  Boman 

Adam :  **  Quanto  i  su  linage  ^1  fu^  Catholic  schooL      But  bigotry  is 

del  linage  de  todos  los  humanos  6  neutral  ground,  on  which  tne  most 

de  a^uel  barro  y  subcesion  de  Adan."  opposite  sects  jdaj  meet. 

(Quincua^nas,  MS.,  dial,  de  Tala-  *  Pedraza,  Antiguedad  de  Qra- 

yera.)  It  is  a  yery  hard  case,  when  nada,  Ub.  3,  cap.  10. — Marmol,  lib. 

a  Castilian  can  make  out  no  better  1,  cap.  21. — ^Equiyalent  to  56,000 

genealogy  for  his  hero.  dollars  of  the  present  day ;  a  sum 

'  Pe£aza,  AntigUedad  de  Qra-  which  Pedraza  makes  do  quite  as 
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expended  on  public  improvements  and  works  of  charity ; 
objects  which,  to  their  credit  be  it  spoken,  have  rarely 
failed  to  engage  a  large  share  of  the  attention  and  resources 
of  the  higher  Spanish  clergy,^ 

The  subject  which  pressed  most  seriously  on  the  mind 
of  the  good  archbishop  was  the  conversion  of  the  Moors, 
whose  spiritual  blindness  he  regarded  with  feelings  of 
tenderness  and  charity  very  different  from  those  enter- 
tained by  most  of  his  reverend  brethren.  He  proposed  to 
accomplish  this  by  the  most  rational  method  possible. 
Though  late  in  life,  he  set  about  learning  Arabic,  that  he 
might  communicate  with  the  Moors  in  their  own  language, 
and  commanded  his  clergy  to  do  the  same.^  He  caused 
an  Arabic  vocabulary,  grammar,  and  catechism  to  be  com- 
piled, and  a  version  in  the  same  tongue  to  be  made  of  the 
liturgy,  comprehending  the  selections  from  the  Gospels, 
and  proposed  to  extend  this  at  some  future  time  to  the 
whole  body  of  the  Scriptures/  Thus  unsealing  the  sacred 
oracles  which  had  been  hitherto  shut  out  from  their  sight, 
he  opened  to  them  the  only  true  sources  of  Christian 
knowledge,  and,  by  endeavoming  to  effect  their  conversion 
through  the  medium  of  their  understandings,  instead  of 
seducing  their  imaginations  with  a  vain  show  of  ostenta- 
tious ceremonies,  proposed  the  only  method  by  which  con- 
version could  be  sincere  and  permanent. 

These  wise  and  benevolent  measures  of  the  good  prelate, 
recommended  as  they  were  by  the  most  exemplary  purity 

bard  duty,  according  to  its  magni-  ^  Marmol,  Bebelion  de  los  Moris- 
tude,  as  tho  300  pounds  of  Pope's  oos,  lib.  1,  cap.  21. — Pedraza,  Anti- 
Man  of  Bo8&  gUedad  de  Granada,  ubi  supra. 

*  Pedraza,  ubi  supra. — Oviedo,  '  Fl^chier,  Hist  de  Ximen^s,  p. 

Quincuagenas,  MS.,  dial,  de  Tala-  17. — ^Quintanilla,  Archetype,  lib.  2, 

Tera.  —  The   worthy  archbishop's  cap.  2. — Gbmez,  De  Bebus  gestis, 

benefactions    on  '  some    occasions  fol.   32.  —  Oviedo,   Quincuagenas, 

were  of  rather  an   extraordinary  MS.— These  tracts  were  published 

character.     *<  Pidiendole  limosna, '  at  Granada,   in   IdOd,   in  Boman 

says  Pedraza,  '*  una  muger  que  no  characters,   being  the  first  books 

tenia  camisa,  se  entr6  en  una  casa,  erer  printed  in  the  Arabic   lan- 

ysedesnudd  la  suya  y  se  la  dio;  guage,  according   to   Dr.    M*Crie 

diziendo  con  san  Pedro,  No  tengo  (Beformation  in  Si>ain,  p.  70),  who 

oro  ni  plata  que  darte,  doyte  lo  que  cites  Schnuxrer,  Bibl.  iu^bica,  pp. 

tengo.'^    Antiguedad  de  Granada,  16—18. 
lib.  3,  cap.  10. 
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of  life,  acquired  him  great  authority  among  the  Moors, 
who,  estimating  the  value  of  the  doctrine  by  its  fruits, 
were  well  inclined  to  listen  to  it,  and  numbers  were  daily 
added  to  the  church.^ 

The  progress  of  proselytism,  however,  was  necessarily 
slow  and  painful  among  a  people  reared  from  the  cradle 
not  merely  in  antipathy  to,  but  abhorrence  of,  Christianity; 
who  were  severed  from  the  Christian  community  by  strong 
dissimilarity  of  language,  habits,  and  institutions,  and  now 
indissolubly  knit  together  by  a  common  sense  of  national 
misfortune.  Many  of  the  more  zealous  clergy  and  religious 
persons,  conceiving,  indeed,  this  barrier  altogether  insur- 
mountable,  were  desirous  of  seeing  it  swept  away  at  once 
by  the  strong  arm  of  power.  They  represented  to  the 
sovereigns  that  it  seemed  like  insensibility  to  the  goodness 
of  Providence,  which  had  delivered  the  infidels  into  their 
hands,  to  allow  them  any  longer  to  usurp  the  fair  inherit- 
ance of  the  Christians,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  stifi- 
nccked  race  of  Mahomet  might  justly  be  required  to 
submit  without  exception  to  instant  baptism,  or  to  sell 
their  estates  and  remove  to  Africa.  This,  they  maintained, 
could  be  scarcely  regarded  as  an  infringement  of  the  treaty, 
since  the  Moors  would  be  so  great  gainers  on  the  score  of 
their  eternal  salvation ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  indispens- 
ableness  of  such  a  measure  to  the  permanent  tranquillity 
and  security  of  the  kingdom !  ^ 

But  these  considerations,  "just  and  holy  as  they  were/' 
to  borrow  the  words  of  a  devout  Spaniard,^®  failed  to  con- 
vince the  sovereigns,  who  resolved  to  abide  by  their  royal 
word,  and  to  trust  to  the  conciliatory  measures  now  in 
progress,  and  a  longer  and  more  intimate  intercourse  with 
the  Christians,  as  the  only  legitimate  means  for  accomplish- 
ing their  object.      Accordingly,  we  find  the  various  public 

^  Bleda,  OonSnioa,  lib.  5,  cap.  23.  of  the  arohbishop,  brieflv,  "  ^  aaf 

—  Pedraza,  Antigiiedad   de  Qra-  fd6  mucho  provechoso  e  ntil  ea 

nada,  lib.  3,  cap.    10.  —  Marmol,  aquella  dudad  nuu  la  oonversioii 

Bebelion  de  los  Morisoos,  lib.  1,  de  los  Moroe.*'  Quincuagenaa,  MS. 

cap.  21. — Qomez,  De  Bebiu  ^lis,  *  Marmol,  Bebelion  de  loB  Mo- 

foL  29. — **  Hacia  lo  que  predicaba,  ziaooe,  lib.  1,  cap.  23. 

€  predic6  lo  que  hizo,"  says  Oviedo  ^®  Ibid.,  ubi  supnu 
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ordinances,  as  low  down  as  1499,  recognizing  this  prin- 
ciple, by  the  respect  which  they  show  for  the  most  trivial 
usages  of  the  Moors,"  and  by  thair  sanctioning  no  other 
stimulant  to  conversion  than  the  amelioration  of  their 
condition.^* 

Among  those  in  favour  of  more  active  measures  was 
Ximanes,  archbishop  of  Toledo.  Having  followed  the 
court  to  Granada  in  the  autumn  of  1499,  he  took  the  occa- 
sion to  communicate  his  views  to  Talavera,  the  archbishop, 
requesting  leave  at  the  same  time  to  participate  with  him 
in  his  labour  of  love;  to  which  the  latter,  willing  to 
strengthen  himself  by  so  efficient  an  ally,  modestly  assented. 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  soon  after  removed  to  Seville  (Nov. 
1499),  but,  before  their  departure,  enjoined  on  the  prelates 
to  observe  the  temperate  policy  hitherto  pursued,  and  to 
beware  of  giving  any  occasion  for  discontent  to  t'.ia  Moors." 

No  sooner  had  the  sovereigns  left  the  city,  than  Ximenes 
invited  some  of  the  leading  alfaquis,  or  Mussulman  doctors, 
to  a  conference,  in  which  he  expounded,  with  all  the  elo- 
quence at  his  command,  the  true  foundations  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  and  the  errors  of  their  own;  and,  that  his  teach- 
ing might  be  the  more  palatable,  enforced  it  by  liberal 
presents,  consisting  mostly  of  rich  and  costly  articles  of 

"  In  the  pragmdtica  dated  Gra-  54. — Suma  de  la  Yida  de  Oisneros, 

nada,  October  30th,  1499,  prohibit-  MS. — ^Ferdinand  and  IsabeUa,  ac- 

ing  silk  apparel  of  any  description,  cording  to  Ferreras,  took  counsel 

an  exception  was  made  in  utvonr  of  sundry  learned  theologians  and 

of  the  Moors,   whose  robes  were  jurists,  wnether  they  could  lawfuUy 

usually  of  that  material,   among  compel  the  Mahometans  to  become 

the  wealthier  classes.    Pragmdticaa  Christians,     notwithstanding    the 

del  Beyno,  fol.  120.  treaty,  which  guaranteed  to  them 

"   Mother   law,   October   31  st,  the  exercise  of  their  religion.  After 

1499,  provided  a^nst  the  disin-  repeated  conferences  of  this  erudite 

heritance  of  Moorish  children  who  body,   '*  il  fut   d^d^,**   says   the 

had  embraced  Christianity,  and  se-  historian,   *'  qu'on    solliciteroit   la 

cured,  moreover,  to  the  female  con-  conversion  des  Mahometans  de  la 

Terts   a  portion  of  tiie   property  Yille  et  du  Boyaume  de  Ghrenade, 

which  had  fallen  to  the  state  on  en  ordonnant  k  ceuz  qui  ne  you- 

the  conquest  of  Gh:unada.    (Frag-  droient  pas  embrasser  la  reli^on 

miticas  del  Beyno,  fol.  6.)  Llorente  Chr6tienne,  de  vendre  leurs  biens 

has  reported  this  pra^fmatio  with  et  de  sortir  da  ro^aume."    (Hist, 

some  inaccuracy.     Hist,  de  Tin-  d'Espagne,  tom.  viii.  p.  194.)  Such 

quisition,  tom.  i.  p.  334.  was  the  idea  of  iolicitation  enter- 

**  Bleda,  Cordnica,  lib.  6,  cap.  23.  tained  by  these  reverend  casuists  I 

— Qomez,  De  Eebus  gestis,  fol.  29.  The  story,  however,  wants  a  better 

—Quintanilla,  Archetype,  lib.  2,  p.  voucher  than  Ferreras, 
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dress,  of  which  the  Moors  were  at  all  times  exceedingly  fond. 
This  policy  he  pursued  for  some  time,  till  the  effect  became 
visible.     Whether  the  preaching  or  presents  of  the  arch- 
bishop had  most  weight,  does  not  appear."    It  is  probable, 
however,  that  the  Moorish  doctors  found  conversion  a  much 
more  pleasant  and  profitable  business  than  they  had  anti- 
cipated;  for  they  one  after  another  declared  their  con- 
viction of  their  errors,  and  then*  willingness  to  receive  bap- 
tism.    The  example  of  these  learned  persons  was  soon 
followed  by  great  numbers  of  their  illiterate  disciples,  in- 
somuch that  no  lass  than  four  thousand  are  said  to  have 
presented  themselves  in  one  day  for  baptism ;  and  Ximenes, 
unable  to  administer  the  rite  to  each  individually,  was 
obliged  to  adopt  the  expedient  familiar  to  the  Christian 
missionaries,  of  christening  them  en  masse  by  aspersion ; 
scattering  the  consecrated  drops  from  a  mop,  or  hyssop,  as 
it  was  called,  which  he  twirled  over  the  heads  of  the  multi- 
tude." 

So  far  all  went  on  prosperously ;  and  the  eloquence  and 
largesses  of  the  archbishop,  which  latter  he  lavished  so 
freely  as  to  encumber  his  revenues  for  several  years  to  come, 
brought  crowds  of  proselytes  to  the  Christian  fold."  There 
were  some,  indeed,  among  the  Mahometans,  who  regarded 
these  proceedings  as  repugnant,  if  not  to  the  letter,  at  least 

"  The  honest  Bobles  appears  to  "  y  huvo  en  la  primitiva  Iglesia,  en 

be  of  the  latter  opinion.     **  Alfin,"  tiempo  de  los  Apdstolos  de  Ohristo, 

says  he,  with  ndivetS,  "con  halagos,  y  en  otros  despnes.     Esto  dice  Ter- 

dadivas,  y  caricias,  los  truxo  a  cono-  tuliano  averse  usado,  y  en  su  tiempo 

cimiento  del  verdadero  Dies."  Vida  se  debia  de  usar  tambien,  nom-  , 

de  Ximenez,  p.  100.  brando  el  bautismo  con  el  nombre 

"  Bobles,  "^da  de  Ximenez,  cap.  de  aspersion  de  agua.    Y  lo  mismo 

14. — ^Marmol,  Eebelion  de  los  Mo-  lo  dice  San  Oypriano  en  la  Epistola 

riscos,  lib.  1,  cap.  24.— Gomez,  De  76,  Ad  Magnum,  y  dice  ser  Verda- 

Rebus  gestis,  fol.  29.— Suma  de  la  dero  Bautismo."— Monarqula  Indi- 

Yida  de  Cisneros,  MS.— Some  ec-  ana  (Madrid,   1723),  tom.  iiL  lib. 

clesiastical  writers  find  no  trace  of  16,  cap.  1.        ^ 
christening  by  aspersion  earlier  than  "•  Eobles,  Vida  de  Ximenez,  cap. 

the  fourteenth  century.     (Fleury,  14.  —  Quintanilla,  Archetypo,  fol. 

Histoire    eccl^siastique,    hv.    98.)  65.— The  sound  of  bells,  so  unusual 

But  Father  Torquemada,  in  dis-  to  Mahometan  ears,  pealing  day 

cussing  the  validity  of  this  mode  of  and  night  from  the  newly-conse- 

baptism,  finds,  or  imagines  he  finds,  crated  mostiues,   gained  Xtmenes 

warrant  for  it  as  far  back  as  the  the  appellation  of  a(/a5tttca7n;>afi«n> 

age  of  the  Apostles.  "Lo  ta  avido,''  from  the  Granadines.    Suma  de  la 

he  says  of  the  hatUixando  con  hisopo,  Yida  de  Cisnei-oSi  MS. 
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to  the  spirit  of  the  original  treaty  of  capitulation ;  which 
seemed  intended  to  provide  not  only  against  the  employ- 
ment of  force,  but  of  any  undue  incentive  to  conversion.^^ 
Several  of  the  more  sturdy,  including  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal citizens,  exerted  their  efforts  to  stay  the  tide  of  de- 
fection, which  threatened  soon  to  swallow  up  the  whole 
population  of  the  city.  But  Ximenes,  whose  zeal  had 
mounted  up  to  fever  heat  in  the  excitement  of  success,  was 
not  to  be  cooled  by  any  opposition,  however  formidable ; 
and,  if  he  had  hitherto  respected  the  letter  of  the  treaty,  he 
now  showed  himself  prepared  to  trample  on  letter  and 
spirit  indifferently,  when  they  crossed  his  designs. 

Among  those  most  active  in  the  opposition  was  a  noble 
Moor  named  Zegri,  well  skilled  in  the  learning  of  his  coun- 
trymen, with  whom  he  had  great  consideration.  Ximenes, 
having  exhausted  all  his  usual  artillery  of  arguments  and 
presents  on  this  obdurate  infidel,  had  him  taken  into  cus- 
tody by  one  of  his  officers  named  Leon,  "  a  lion,"  says  a 
punniag  historian,  "  by  nature  as  well  as  by  name,""  and 
commanded  the  latter  to  take  such  measures  with  his  pri- 
soner as  would  clear  the  film  from  his  eyes.  This  faithful 
functionary  executed  his  orders  so  effectually  that»  after  a 
few  days  of  fasting,  fetters,  and  imprisonment,  he  was  able 
to  present  his  charge  to  his  employer,  penitent  to  all  out- 
ward appearance,  and  with  an  humble  mien  strongly  con- 
trasting with  his  former  proud  and  lofty  bearing.  After 
the  most  respectful  obeisance  to  the  archbishop,  Zegri  in- 
formed him  that  "  on  the  preceding  night  he  had  had  a 
revelation  from  Allah,  who  had  condescended  to  show  him 
the  error  of  his  ways,  and  commanded  him  to  receive  in- 

"  Marmol,  Bebelion  de  los  Mo-  Moro  ni  Mora  ser&n  apremiados  k 

riscos,  lib.  1,  cap.  25. — Take  for  ser  Ghristianos  contra  suvoluntad; 

example  the  following^  proyisions  y  que  si  alguna  donoella,  6  casada, 

in  the  treaty:  *' Que  si  algun  Moro  o    viuda,   por   razon    de    algunos 

tuyiere  alguna  renegadapormuj^r,  amores  se  quiaiere  tornar  Chnsti- 

no  8er&  apremiada  &  ser  Christiana  ana,  tampoco  ser^  reoebida,  hasta 

contra  su  yoluntad,  sine  que  ser&  ser  interrogada."   The  whole  treaty 

interrogada,  en  presencia  de  Chris-  is  given  »n  extetiso  by  Marmol,  ana 

tianos  y  de  Moroe,  y  se  siguir&  su  by  no  other  author  that  I  haye  seen. 

Toluntad ;  y  lo  mesmo  se  entender&  "  Gbmaz,  De  BebuB  gestis,  Wx 

oon  los  niiios  y  uifias  nacidos  de  2,  fol.  29. 
Ohristiana  y  Moro.     Que  ningun 
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stant  baptism;"  at  the  same  time,  pointing  to  his  ga(Jer, 
he  jocularly  remarked,  "  Your  reverence  has  only  to  turn 
this  lion  of  yours  loose  among  the  people,  and,  my  word 
for  it,  there  will  not  be  a  Mussulman  left  many  days 
within  the  walls  of  Granada.""  "Thus,"  exclaims  the 
devout  Ferreras,  "  did  Providence  avail  itself  of  the  dark- 
ness of  the  dungeon  to  pour  on  the  benighted  minds  of 
the  infidel  the  light  of  the  true  faith  V'^ 

The  work  of  proselytism  now  went  on  apace ;  for  ter- 
ror was  added  to  the  other  stimulants.  The  zealous  pro- 
pagandist, in  the  mean  while,  flushed  with  success,  resolved 
not  only  to  exterminate  infidelity,  but  the  very  characters 
in  which  its  teachings  were  recorded.  He  accordingly 
caused  all  the  Arabic  manuscripts  which  he  could  procure 
to  be  heaped  together  in  a  common  pile  in  one  of  the 
great  squares  of  the  city.  The  largest  part  were  copies  of  the 
Koran,  or  works  in  some  way  or  other  connected  with  theo- 
logy ;  with  many  others,  however,  on  various  scientific  sub- 
jects. They  were  beautifully  executed,  for  the  most  part, 
as  to  their  chirography,  and  sumptuously  bound  and  de- 
corated ;  for  in  all  relating  to  the  mechanical  finishing  of 
books  the  Spanish  Arabs  excelled  every  people  in  Europe. 
But  neither  splendour  of  outward  garniture,  nor  intrinsic 
merit  of  composition,  could  atone  for  the  taint  of  heresy  in 
the  eye  of  the  stern  inquisitor ;  he  reserved  for  his  uni- 
versity of  AlcalA  three  hundred  works,  indeed,  relating  to 
medical  science,  in  which  the  Moors  were  as  pre-eminent  in 
that  day  as  the  Europeans  were  deficient ;  but  all  the  rest/^ 

**  Bobles,  Yida  de  Ximenez,  cap.  la  Yida  de  Cisneros,  1,005,000 ;  to 

14. — Suma  de  la  Yida  de  Cisneros,  Conde  (El  Nubiense,  Descripcion 

MS.— Gomez,  De  Bebus  gestis,  fol.  de  Espafia,  p.  4,  note),  80,000 ;  to 

30. — ^Marmol,  Bebelion  de  los  Mo-  GK>mez  and  others,   5000.     There 

xiBOOs,  lib.  1,  cap.  25. — Zegri  as-  are  scarcely  an^  data  for  aniYing 

sumed  t^e  baptismal  name  of  the  at   probability  in  this  monstrous 

(}reat  Captain,  Gk>nzalo  Hernandez,  diB(^epancy.     The  famous  library 

whose  prowess  he  had  experienced  of  the  Ommejrades  at  Oordova  was 

in  a  personal  rencontre  in  the  vega  said  to  contain  600,000  yolumeB. 

of  Granada.    Marmol,  Bebelion  de  It  had  long  since  been  dissipated ; 

los  Morisoos,  ubi  supra. — Suma  de  and  no  sinular  ooUection  had  1 


la  Yida  de  Cisneros,  MS.  attempted  in  Granada,  where  learn- 

*  Hist.  d'Espagne,  tom.  viii.  p.  ing  was  never  in  that  palmy  state 

195.  which  it  reached  under  the  Cor- 

'*  According  to  Bobles  (Yida  de  dovan   dynasty.     StiU,    however, 

Ximenez,  p.  104)  and  the  Suma  de  learned  men  were  to  be  found  there, 
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amounting  to  many  thousands,  he  consigned  to  indiscrimin- 
ate conflagration." 

This  melancholy  auto  da  fe,  it  will  be  recollected,  was 
celebrated  not  by  an  unlettered  barbarian,  but  by  a  culti- 
vated prelate,  who  was  at  that  very  time  actively  employ- 
ing his  large  revenues  in  the  publication  of  the  most  stu- 
pendous literary  work  of  the  age,  and  in  the  endowment  of 
the  most  learned  university  in  Spain.*^  It  took  place,  not 
in  the  darkness  of  the  Middle  Ages,  but  in  the  dawn  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  in  the  midst  of  an  enlightened 
nation,  deeply  indebted  for  its  own  progress  to  these  very 
stores  of  Arabian  wisdom.  It  forms  a  counterpart  to  the 
imputed  sacrilege  of  Omar,**  eight  centuries  before,  and 
shows  that  bigotry  is  the  same  in  every  faith  and  every  age. 

The  mischief  occasioned  by  this  act,  far  from  being 
limited  to  the  immediate  loss,  continued  to  be  felt  still 
more  severely  in  its  consiequences.  Such  as  could, 
secreted  the  manuscripts  in  their  possession  till  an  oppor- 
tunity occurred  for  conveying  them  out  of  the  country; 
and  many  thousands  in  this  way  were  privately  shipped 
over  to  Barbary.**  Thus  Arabian  literature  became  rare 
in  the  libraries  of  the  very  country  to  which  it  was  indi- 
genous;  and  Arabic  scholarship,  once  so  flourishing  in 

and  the  Moorish  metropolis  would  permettait  T^tude  da  Greo  et  de 

naturaUy  be  the  depository  of  such  I'Hcbreu  I  "      ViUers,     Essai     sur 

literary  treasures  as  had  escaped  TEsprit   et  rinfluence  de  la  B^- 

the  general  shipwreck  of  time  and  formation  de  Luther  (Paris,  1820), 

accident    On  the  whole,  the  esti-  p.  64,  note. 

mate  of  Gomez  would  appear  much         **  Gibbon's  amiment,  if  it  does 

too    small,    and    that   of    Bobles  not  shake  the  foundations  of  the 

as  disproportionately  exaggerated,  whole    story  of  the    Alexandrian 

Conde,  better  instructed  m  Arabic  conflagration,  may  at  least  raise  a 

lore  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  natural  scepticism  as  to  the  pre- 

may  be  foimd,  perhaps,  here,  as  tended  amount  and  value  of  the 

elsewhere,  the  best  authoritjr.  works  destroyed. 

"  Gomez,  De  Bebus  geetis,  lib.  ^  The  learned   Granadine,  Leo 

2,  foL  30.  —  Marmol,  Bebelion  de  Afiicanus,  who  emigrated  to  Fez 

los  Moiiscos,  lib.  1,  cap.  25. — Bobles,  after  the  fall  of  the  capital,  notices 

Yida  de  Ximenez,  cap.  14.— Suma  a  single  collection  of  3000  manu- 

de  la  Yida  de  Oisneros,  MS. — Quin-  scripts  belonging  to  an  individual, 

tanilla,  Archetype,  p.  58.  which  he  saw  m  Algiers,  whither 

"  Yet  the  archbishop  might  find  they  had  been  secretly  brought  by 

Bome  countenance  for  his  fanaticism  the  Moriscos  from  Spain.    Conde, 

in  the  most  polite  capital  of  Europe.  Dominacion  de  los  Aiabes,  pr61o^« 

The  .fiiculty  of  Theology  in  Paris,  — Casiri,  Bibliotheca  Escunalensis, 

some  few  years  later,  declared  **  que  tom.  L  p.  172. 
c^en  6tait  fait  de  la  religion,  si  on 
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Spain,  and  that  too  in  far  less  polished  ages,  gradually  fell 
into  decay  from  want  of  aliment  to  sustain  it.  Such  were 
the  melancholy  results  of  this  literary  persecution ;  more 
mischievous,  in  one  view,  than  even  that  directed  against 
life;  for  the  loss  of  an  individual  will  scarcely  be  felt 
beyond  his  own  generation,  while  the  annihilation  of  a 
valuable  work,  or,  in  other  words,  of  mind  itself  embodied 
in  a  permanent  form,  is  a  loss  to  all  future  time. 

The  high  hand  with  which  Ximenes  now  carried 
measures  excited  serious  alarm  in  many  of  the  more  dis- 
creet and  temperate  Castilians  in  the  city.  They  besought 
him  to  use  greater  forbearance,  remonstrating  against  his 
obvious  violations  of  the  treaty,  as  well  as  against  the  ex- 
pediency  of  forced  conversions,  which  could  not,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  be  lasting.  But  the  pertinacious  prelate 
only  replied  that  "a  tamer  policy  might,  indeed,  suit 
temporal  matters,  but  not  those  in  which  the  interests  of 
the  soul  were  at  stake ;  that  the  unbeliever,  if  he  could  not 
be  drawn,  should  be  driven,  into  the  way  of  salvation  ;  and 
that  it  was  no  time  to  stay  the  hand,  when  the  ruins  of 
Mahometanism  were  tottering  to  their  foundations."  He 
accordingly  went  on  with  unflinching  resolution.** 

But  the  patience  of  the  Moors  themselves,  which  had 
held  out  so  marvellously  under  this  system  of  oppression, 
began  now  to  be  exhausted.  Many  signs  of  this  might  be 
discerned  by  much  less  acute  optics  than  those  of  the  arch- 
bishop ;  but  his  were  blinded  by  the  arrogance  of  success. 
At  length,  in  this  inflammable  state  of  public  feeling,  an 
incident  occurred  which  led  to  a  general  explosion. 

Three  of  Ximenes 's  servants  were  sent  on  some  business 
to  the  Albaycin,  a  quarter  inhabited  exclusively  by  Moors, 
and  encompassed  by  walls,  which  separated  it  from  the 
rest  of  the  city.^  These  men  had  made  themselves 
peculiarly  odious  to  the  people  by  their  activity  in  their 
master's  service.  A  dispute,  having  arisen  between  them 
and  some  inhabitants  of  the  quarter,  came  at  last  to  blows, 

*  Gomez,  De  Bebiu  gostis,  fol.  30.  "  Oaairi,  Bibliotheca  Escuiialen- 
—  Abarca,  Beyes  de  Aragon,  rey  as,  torn,  ii  p.  281. — Pedroza,  An- 
30,  cap.  10.  tigUedad  de  (iranada,  lib.  3,  cap.  10. 
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when  two  of  the  servants  were  massacred  on  the  spot,  and 
their  comrade  escaped  with  difficulty  from  the  infuriated 
mob."  The  affair  operated  as  a  signal  for  insurrection. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  district  ran  to  arms,  got  possession 
of  the  gates,  barricaded  the  streets,  and  in  a  few  hours  the 
whole  Albavcin  was  in  rebellion.** 

In  the  course  of  the  following  night,  a  large  number  of 
the  enraged  populace  made  their  way  into  the  city  to  the 
quarters  of  Ximenes,  with  the  purpose  of  taking  summary 
vengeance  on  his  head  for  all  his  persecutions.  Fortunately, 
his  palace  was  strong,  and  defended  by  numerous  resolute 
and  well-armed  attendants.  The  latter,  at  the  approach  of 
the  rioters,  implored  their  master  to  make  his  escape,  if 
possible,  to  the  fortress  of  the  Alhambra,  where  the  count 
of  Tendilla  was  established.  But  the  intrepid  prelate,  who 
held  life  too  cheap  to  be  a  coward,  exclaimed,  "  God  forbid 
I  should  think  of  my  own  safety,  when  so  many  of  the 
faithful  are  perilling  theirs  I  No,  I  will  stand  to  my  post, 
and  await  there,  if  Heaven  wills  it,  the  crown  of  martyr- 
dom." ^    It  must  be  confessed  he  well  deserved  it. 

The  building,  however,  proved  too  strong  for  the  utmost 
efforts  of  the  mob;  and  at  length,  after  some  hours  of 
awful  suspense  and  agitation  to  the  beleaguered  inmates, 
the  count  of  Tendilla  arrived  in  person  at  the  head  of  his 
guards,  and  succeeded  in  dispersing  the  insurgents  and 
driving  them  back  to  their  own  quarters.  But  no  exertions 
could  restore  order  to  the  tumultuous  populace,  or  induce 
them  to  listen  to  terms ;  and  they  even  stoned  the  messenger 
charged  with  pacific  proposals  from  the  count  of  Tendilla. 
They  organized  themselves  under  leaders,  provided  arms, 
and  took  every  possible  means  for  maintaining  their  defence. 
It  seemed  as  if,  smitten  with  the  recollections  of  ancient  liberty, 
they  were  resolved  to  recover  it  again  at  all  hazards." 

"  Gomez,  Do  Bebus  geetis,  foL  2,  fol.  81.  — Marmol,  Bebelion  de 

31. — There  are  eomo  discrepancies  los  Moriscos,  lib.  1,  cap.  26. 

— not  important,  however — ^between  "  Hobles,  Vida  de  Aimenez,  cap. 

the  narrative  of  Gomez  and  the  14. — Mariana,  EList.  de  Espafia,  torn, 

other   authorities,      Gomez,    con-  ii.  lib.   27,  cap.  5,  —  Quintanilla, 

sidering  his  nncommon  opportoni-  Arche^o,  p.  66. — Peter  Martyr, 

ties  of  information,  is  worth  themalL  Opus  Epist ,  epist  212. 

*  Suma  de  la  Vida  de  Cisneroe,  *'  Mariana,  Hist,  de  Espafia,  ubi 

MS.— Gomoz,  De  Eebus  gestis,  lib.  snp.— Bleda,  OonSnica,  Ub.  5,  cap. 
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At  length,  after  this  disorderly  state  of  things  had 
lasted  for  several  days,  Talavera,  the  archbishop  of  Gra- 
nada, resolved  to  try  the  effect  of  his  personal  influence, 
hitherto  so  great  with  the  Moors,  by  visiting  himself  the 
disaffected  quarter.  This  noble  purpose  he  put  in  execu- 
tion, in  spite  of  the  most  earnest  remonstrances  of  his 
friends.  He  was  attended  only  by  his  chaplain,  bearing 
the  crucifix  before  him,  and  a  few  of  his  domestics,  on  foot 
and  unarmed  like  himself.  At  the  sight  of  their  venerable 
pastor,  with  his  countenance  beaming  with  the  same  serene 
and  benign  expression  with  which  they  were  familiar  when 
listening  to  his  exhortations  from  the  pulpit,  the  passions 
of  the  multitude  were  stilled.  Every  one  seemed  willing  to 
abandon  himself  to  the  tender  recollections  of  the  past ;  and 
the  simple  people  crowded  around  the  good  man,  kneeling 
down  and  kissing  the  hem  of  his  robe,  as  if  to  implore  his 
benediction.  The  count  of  Tendilla  no  sooner  learned  the 
issue,  than  he  followed  into  the  Albaycin,  attended  by  a 
handful  of  soldiers.  When  he  had  reached  the  place  where 
the  mob  was  gathered,  he  threw  his  bonnet  into  the  midst 
of  them,  in  token  of  his  pacific  intentions.  The  action 
was  received  with  acclamations,  and  the  people,  whose 
feelings  had  now  taken  another  direction,  recalled  by  his 
presence  to  the  recollection  of  his  uniformly  mild  and  equit- 
able rule,  treated  him  with  similar  respect  to  that  shown 
the  archbishop  of  Granada.®* 

These  two  individuals  took  advantage  of  this  favourable 
change  of  feeling  to  expostulate  with  the  Moors  on  the 
folly  and  desperation  of  their  conduct,  which  must  in- 
volve them  in  a  struggle  with  such  overwhelming  odds  as 
that  of  the  whole  Spanish  monarchy.  They  implored 
them  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  return  to  their  duty,  in 
which  event  they  pledged  themselves,  as  far  as  in  their 
power,  to  allow  no  further  repetition  of  the  grievances  com- 
plained of,  and  to  intercede  for  their  pardon  with  the 
sovereigns.     The  count  testified  his  sincerity,  by  leaving 

23.— Mendoza,  Guerra  de  Granada,  tvr.    Opus   Epist,    epist   212.  — 

p.  11.  QuintaniUa,   Archetypo,   p.  56.^- 

"  Marmol,  Bebelion  de  los  Mo-  Bleda,  Cordnica,  ubi  supra, 
lisoofl,  lib.  1,  cap.  26.— Foter  Mar- 
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his  wife  and  two  children  as  hostages  in  the  heart  of  the 
Albaycin;  an  act  which  must  be  admitted  to  imply  un- 
bounded confidence  in  the  integrity  of  the  Moors.**  These 
various  measures,  backed,  moreover,  by  the  counsels  and 
authority  of  some  of  the  chief  alfaquis,  had  the  effect  to 
restore  tranquillity  among  the  people,  who,  laying  aside 
their  hostile  preparations,  returned  once  more  to  their 
regular  employments." 

The  rumour  of  the  insurrection,  in  the  mean  while, 
with  the  usual  exaggeration,  reached  Seville,  where  the  court 
was  then  residing.  In  one  respect  rumour  did  justice,  by 
imputing  the  whole  blame  of  the  affair  to  the  intemperate 
zeal  of  Ximenes.  That  personage,  with  his  usual  prompt- 
ness, had  sent  early  notice  of  the  affair  to  the  queen  by  a 
negro  slave  uncommonly  fleet  of  foot.  But  the  fellow  had 
become  intoxicated  by  (he  way,  and  the  court  were  several 
days  without  any  more  authentic  tidings  than  general  re- 
port. The  king,  who  had  always  regarded  Ximenes's 
elevation  to  the  primacy,  to  the  prejudice,  as  the  reader 
may  remember,  of  his  own  son,  with  dissatisfaction,  could 
not  now  restrain  his  indignation,  but  was  heard  to  exclaim 
tauntingly  to  the  queen,  "  So  we  are  like  to  pay  dear  for 
your  archbishop,  whose  rashness  has  lost  us  in  a  few  hours 
what  we  have  been  years  in  acquiring."** 

The  queen,  confounded  at  the  tidings,  and  unable  to 
comprehend  the  silence  of  Ximenes,  instantly  wrote  to  him 
in  the  severest  terms,  demanding  an  explanation  of  the 
whole  proceeding.  The  archbishop  saw  his  error  in  com- 
mitting affairs  of  moment  to  such  hands  as  those  of  his 
sable  messenger ;  and  the  lesson  stood  him  in  good  stead, 
according  to  his  moralizing  biographer,  for  the  remainder 

^  **  Marmol,  Bebelion  de  los  Mo-  Pedraza,  Antigiiedad  de  Granadat 

riscos,  loc.  cit. — Mendoza,  Gnerra  lib.  3,  cap.  10. 

de  Granada,  lib.  1,   p.   11. — ^Tbat  -  **  Peter    Mar^,   Opus   Epist, 

Buch  confidence  was  justified,  may  epist  212.~Bleda,  Cor6nica,  loa 

be  inferred  from  a  oommon  B^ypg  cit.~  Marmol,  Bebelion  de  los  Mo- 

of    Archbisbop  .Talavera,    '*Tbat  riscos,  ubi  supra. 
Moorisb  works  and  Simmsh  faitb         "  Mariana,  Hist,  de  Espaiia,  torn, 

were  all  tbat  were  wanting  to  make  ii.  lib.  27,  cap.  6. — Bobles,  Yida  de 

a  good  Cbristian."     A  bitter  sar-  Ximenez,  cap.  14.  —  Suma  de  la 

oaam  this  on  bis  own  countrymen  I  Yida  de  Oisneros,  MS. 
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of  his  life.**  He  hastened  to  repair  his  fault  by  proceeding 
to  Seville  in  person  and  presenting  himself  before  the 
sovereigns.  He  detailed  to  them  the  history  of  all  the 
past  transactions ;  recapitulated  his  manifold  services,  the 
arguments  and  exhortations  he  had  used,  the  lai^  sums  he 
had  expended,  and  his  various  expedients,  in  short,  for 
effecting  conversion,  before  resorting  to  severity.  He  boldly 
assumed  the  responsibility  of  the  whole  proceeding,  ac- 
knowledging that  he  had  purposely  avoided  communicating 
his  plans  to  the  sovereigns  for  fear  of  opposition.  K  he 
had  erred,  he  said,  it  could  be  imputed  to  no  other  motive, 
at  worst,  than  too  great  zeal  for  the  interests  of  religion ; 
but  he  concluded  with  assuring  them  that  the  present 
position  of  affairs  was  the  best  possible  for  their  purposes, 
since  the  late  conduct  of  the  Moors  involved  them  in  the 
guilt,  and  consequently  all  the  penalties,  of  treason,  and 
that  it  would  be  an  act  of  clemency  to  offer  pardon  on  the 
alternatives  of  conversion  or  exile !  ^ 

The  archbishop's  discourse,  if  we  are  to  credit  his  en- 
thusiastic biographer,  not  only  dispelled  the  clouds  of  royal 
indignation,  but  drew  forth  the  most  emphatic  expressions 
of  approbation.**  How  far  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  were 
moved  to  this  by  his  final  recommendation,  or  what,  in 
clerical  language,  may  be  called  the  ''  improvement  of  his 
discourse,"  does  not  appear.  They  did  not,  at  any  rate, 
adopt  it  to  its  literal  extent.  In  due  time,  however,  com- 
missioners were  sent  to  Granada,  fully  authorized  to  inquire 
into  the  late  disturbances  and  punish  their  guilty  authors. 
In  the  course  of  the  investigation,  many,  including  some  of 
the  principal  citizens,  were  imprisoned  on  suspicion.  The 
greater  part  made  their  peace  by  embracing  Christianity. 
Many  others  sold  their  estates  and  migrated  to  Barbary ; 
and  the  remainder  of  the  population,  whether  from  fear  of 
punishment  or  contagion  of  example,  abjured  their  ancient 
superstition  and  consented  to  receive  baptism.  The  whole 
number  of  converts  was  estimated  at  about  fifty  thousand^ 

"  GomeB,  De  Bebna  gestis,  fol.  supra. 

82.  •—  Bobles,  Yida  de  Ximenez,  *  Gomes,  De  Bebiui  gestis,  foL 

cap.  14.  33.— Suma  de  la  Vida  de  OiBiieros. 

"  Gomez,  De  Rebus  testis,  ubi  MS. 
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wbose  future  relapses  promised  an  almost  inexhaustible 
supply  for  the  fiery  labours  of  the  Inquisition.  From  this 
period  the  name  of  Moors,  which  had  gradually  superseded 
the  primitive  one  of  Spanish  Arabs,  gave  way  to  the  title 
of  Moriscos,  by  which  this  unfortunate  people  continued  to 
be  known  through  the  remainder  of  their  protracted  ex- 
istence in  the  Peninsula.^ 

The  circumstances  under  which  this  important  revolu- 
tion in  religion  was  efiected  in  the  whole  population  of  this 
great  city  will  excite  only  feelings  of  disgust  at  the  present 
day,  mingled,  indeed,  with  compassion  for  the  unhappy 
beings  who  so  heedlessly  incurred  the  heavy  liabilities 
attached  to  their  new  faith.  Every  Spaniard,  doubtless, 
anticipated  the  political  advantages  likely  to  result  from  a 
measure  which  divested  the  Moors  of  the  peculiar  im- 
munities secured  by  the  treaty  of  capitulation  and  subjected 
them  at  once  to  the  law  of  the  land.  It  is  equally  certain, 
however,  that  they  attached  great  value  in  a  spiritual  view 
to  the  mere  show  of  conversion,  placing  implicit  confidence 
in  the  purifying  influence  of  the  waters  of  baptism,  to 
whomever  and  under  whatever  circimistances  adminis- 
tered. Even  the  philosophic  Martyr,  as  little  tinctured 
with  bigotry  as  any  of  the  time,  testifies  his  joy  at  the 
conversion,  on  the  ground  that,  although  it  might  not 
penetrate  beneath  the  crust  of  infidelity  which  had  formed 
over  the  mind  of  the  older  and  of  course  inveterate  Mussul- 
man, yet  it  would  have  full  effect  on  his  posterity,  subjected 
from  the  cradle  to  the  searching  operation  of  Christian 
discipline.*^ 

*  Bleda,  Gor($nioa»  lib.  5,  cap.  23.  a  letter  to  the  cardinal  of  Santa 

-—Mariana,  Hist,  de  Espafia,  torn.  Gnus, '^iisdeminsaumMahometem. 

ii.  lib.  27,  cap.  6. — Peter  Martyr,  yivent  animis,  atque  id  jure  xnerito 

Opus  Epist,  epist.  215. — Marmol,  suspicandum  est.    Durum  namque 

Bebelion  de  los  Moriscos,  lib.   1,  nugorum  instituta  relinquere;  at* 

cap.  27. — Gomez,  De  Bebus  gestis,  tamen    ego    existimo^    oonsultom 

lia  2,  fol.  32. — ^Lanuza,  Historias,  optime   misse   ipsorum   admittere 

tom.  i.  lib.  1,  cap.  11. — Garbajal,  postulata:  i>aulatim  namque  nova 

Anales,  MS.,  a&o  1500. — ^Bemaldez,  superveniente  disdplinlL,  juyenum 

Beyes  Cat6licos,  MS.,  cap.  169. —  saltem  et  infantum  atque  eo  tutius 

The  last  author  carries  the  number  nepotum,  inanibus  ilus  supersti- 

of  converts  in  Gbanada  and  its  efi-  tionibus  abrasis,  noyis  imbuentur 

virans  to  70,000.  ritibus.    De  senesoentibus,  qui  cal- 

«  «  Xu  yero  inquies,'  he  says,  in  losis  animis  induruerunt,  baud  ego 
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With  regard  to  Ximenes,  the  real  author  of  the  work, 
whatever  doubts  were  entertained  of  his  discretion  in  the 
outset,  they  were  completely  dispelled  by  the  results.  All 
occurred  in  admiring  the  invincible  enei^y  of  the  man  who, 
in  the  face  of  such  mighty  obstacles,  had  so  speedily 
effected  this  momentous  revolution  in  the  faith  of  a  people 
bred  from  childhood  in  the  deadliest  hostility  to  Chris- 
tianity ;  ^  and  the  good  archbishop  Talavera  was  heard  in 
the  fulness  of  his  heart  to  exclaim  that  "Ximenes  had 
achieved  greater  triumphs  than  even  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella ;  since  they  had  conquered  only  the  soil,  while  he 
had  gained  the  souls,  of  Granada  1"  ^ 


qoidem  id  f uturum  inficior."  Opus 
Epist.,  epist.  215.  —  Gbnsalvo  de 
Cordova  expresses  himself  in  a 
similar  tone  of  satisfaction  in  a 
letter  to  the  secretary  Almazan, 
Carta  fechaMi  Carago9a(Siracu8a  P), 
April  16th,  1501,  MS. 

^  *'  MagnsB  deinceps,"  says  Go- 
mez, "apud  omnee  venerationi  Xi- 
menius  esse  coepit.  —  PoiTd  plus 
mentis  acie  videre  quim  solent  ho- 
mines oredebatur,  qu6d  le  ancipiti, 
neque  plane  connrmat4,  barbari 
civitate  adhuc  suum  Mahumetum 
spirants,  tanta  animi  contentione, 
ut  Christi  doctrinam  amplecteren- 
tur,  laborayerat  et  effeoerat."  (De 
Bebus  eestis,  fol.  83^]  The  pane- 
ffyrio  of  the  Spaniard  is  endorsed 
by  F16chier  (Histoire  de  Ximen^ 
p.  119),  who,  in  the  age  of  Loiiis 
Aiy.,  displays  all  the  bigotry  of 
that  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 

^  Talavera,  as  I  have  already 
noticed,  had  caused  the  offices,  cate- 
chisms, and  other  reli^ous  exer- 
ciaes  to  be  translated  mto  Arabic 
for  the  use  of  the  converts ;  pro- 
posing to  extend  the  translation  at 
some  future  time  to  the  great  body 
of  the  Scriptures.  That  time  haa 
now  arrived;  but  Ximenes  vehe- 
mently remonstrated  against  the 
measure.  *'  It  would  be  throwing 
pearls  before  swine,*' said  he,  ''to 
open  the  Scriptures  to  persona  in 


their  low  state  of  ignorance,  who 
could  not  fail,  as  St  Paul  says,  to 
wrest  them  to  their  own  deetruotion. 
The  word  of  God  should  be  wrapped 
in  discreet  mystery  from  the  vulgar, 
who  feel  little  reverence  for  what 
is  plain  and  obvious.  It  was  for 
this  reason  that  our  Saviour  him- 
self clothed  his  doctrines  in  para- 
bles, when  he  addressed  the  people, 
llxe  Scriptures  should  be  confined 
to  the  three  ancient  languages, 
which  God  with  mystic  import  per- 
mitted to  be  inscribed  over  the  head 
of  his  crucified  Son ;  and  the  ver- 
nacular should  be  reserved  for  such 
devotional  and  moral  treatises  as 
holy  men  indite,  in  order  to  quicken 
the  soul,  and  turn  it  from  the  pur- 
suit of  worldly  vanities  to  heavenly 
contemplation."  De  Bebus  ^tis, 
fol.  32,  33.  The  narrowest  opmion, 
as  usual,  prevailed,  and  Talavera 
abandoned  his  wise  and  benevolent 
purpose.  The  sagacious  arguments 
of  tne  primate  led  his  biographer, 
Gomez,  to  conclude  that  he  had  a 
prophetic  knowledge  of  the  coming 
heresy  of  Luther,  which  owed  so 
much  of  its  success  to  the  vernacu- 
lar versions  of  the  Scriptures;  in 
which  probable  opinion  he  is  faith- 
fully echoed,  as  usual,  by  the  good 
bishop  of  Nismes.  Fldchier,  fiisL 
de  Ximen^,  pp.  117 — 119. 
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While  affairs  went  forward  so  triumphantly  in  the 
capital  of  Granada,  they  excited  general  discontent  in 
other  parts  of  that  kingdom,  especially  the  wild  regions  of 
the  Alpujarras.  This  range  of  maritime  Alps,  which 
stretches  to  the  distance  of  seventeen  leagues  in  a  south- 
easterly direction  from  the  Moorish  capital,  sending  out  its 
sierras  like  so  many  broad  arms  towards  the  Mediterranean, 
was  thickly  sprinkled  with  Moorish  villages,  cresting  the 
bald  summits  of  the  mountains,  or  checkering  the  green 
slopes  and  valleys  which  lay  between  them.  Its  simple 
inhabitants,  locked  up  within  the  lonely  recesses  of  their 
hills,  and  accustomed  to  a  life  of  penury  and  toil,  had 
escaped  the  corruptions,  as  well  as  refinements,  of  civiliza- 
tion. In  ancient  times  they  had  afforded  a  hardy  militia 
for  the  princes  of  Granada ;  and  they  now  exhibited  an 
unshaken  attachment  to  their  ancient  institutions  and  re- 
ligion, which  had  been  somewhat  effaced  in  the  great  cities 
by  more  intimate  intercourse  with  the  Europeans.^ 

'  Alpigarras, — an  Arabic  word,  que  al  Sol  la  ceryiz  leyanta 

signifying  **  laud  of  warriors,"  ao-  y  que  poblada  de  Villas, 

cording  to   Salazar   de   Mendosa.  es  Mar  de  pefias,  j  plantaa, 

(Monarqufa,  torn.  ii.  p.  13S.)    Ac-  adonde  sus  poblaaones 

cording  to  the  more  accurate  and  ondas  nayegan  de  plata." 

learned  Conde,  it  is  derived  from  an  Oalderon  (Comedias     (Madrid, 

AxMo  term  for  "  pasturage."    (El  1760),  tom.  i  p.  353),  whose  gorge- 

Nubiense,  Desc.  de  Espafia,  p.  1S7.)  ous  muse  sheds  a  blaze  of  glory 

*'  La  Alpuzarra,  aquessa  sierra  oyer  the  rudest  scenes. 
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These  warlike  mountaineers  beheld  with  gathering  re- 
sentment  the  faithless  conduct  pursued  towards  their  coun- 
trymen, which  they  had  good  reason  to  fear  would  soon  be 
extended  to  themselves ;  and  their  fiery  passions  were  in- 
flamed to  an  ungovernable  height  by  the  public  apostasy 
of  Granada.  They  at  length  resolved  to  anticipate  any 
similar  attempt  on  themselves  by  a  general  insurrection. 
They  adcbrdingly  seized  on  the  fortresses  and  strong  passes 
throughout  the  country,  and  began  as  usual  with  forays 
into  the  lands  of  the  Christians. 

These  bold  acts  excited  much  alarm  in  the  capital,  and 
the  count  of  Tendilla  took  vigorous  measures  for  quenching 
the  rebellion  in  its  birth.  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova,  his  early 
pupil,  but  who  might  now  well  be  his  master  in  the  art  of 
war,  was  at  that  time  residing  in  Granada;  and  Tendilla 
availed  himself  of  his  assistance  to  enforce  a  hasty  muster 
of  levies  and  march  at  once  against  the  enemy. 

His  first  movement  was  against  Huejar,  a  fortified  town 
situated  in  one  of  the  eastern  ranges  of  the  Alpujarras, 
whose  inhabitants  had  taken  the  lead  in  the  insurrection. 
The  enterprise  was  attended  with  more  difficulty  than  was 
expected.  "  God's  enemies,"  to  borrow  the  charitable 
epithet  of  the  Castilian  chroniclers,  had  ploughed  up  the 
lands  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and,  as  the  light  cavalry  of  the 
Spaniards  was  working  its  way  through  the  deep  fiirrows, 
the  Moors  opened  the  canals  which  intersected  the  fields, 
and  in  a  moment  the  horses  were  floundering  up  to  their 
girths  in  the  mire  and  water.  Thus  embarrassed  in  their 
progress,  the  Spaniards  presented  a  fatal  mark  to  the 
Moorish  missiles,  which  rained  on  them  with  pitiless  fury ; 
and  it  was  not  without  great  efforts  and  considerable  loss 
that  they  gained  a  firm  landing  on  the  opposite  side.  Un- 
dismayed, however,  they  then  charged  the  enemy  with  such 
vivacity  as  compelled  him  to  give  way  and  take  refuge 
within  the  defences  of  the  town. 

No  impediment  could  now  check  the  ardour  of  the  as- 
sailants. They  threw  themselves  from  their  horses,  and 
bringing  forward  the  scaling  ladders,  planted  them  against 
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the  walls.  Gonsalvo  was  the  first  to  gain  the  summit; 
and,  as  a  powerful  Moor  endeavoured  to  thrust  him  from 
the  topmost  round  of  the  ladder,  he  grasped  the  battlements 
firmly  with  his  left  hand  and  dealt  the  infidel  such  a  blow 
with  the  sword  in  his  right  as  brought  him  headlong  to 
the  ground.  He  then  leapt  into  the  place,  and  was  speedily 
followed  by  his  troops.  The  enemy  made  a  brief  and  in- 
effectual resistance.  The  greater  part  were  put  to  the 
sword ;  the  remainder,  including  the  women  and  children, 
were  made  slaves,  and  the  town  was  delivered  up  to  pillage.' 

The  severity  of  this  miUtary  execution  had  not  the  effect 
of  intimidating  the  insurgents ;  and  the  revolt  wore  so 
serious  an  aspect  that  King  Ferdinand  found  it  necessary 
to  take  the  field  in  person,  which  he  did  at  the  head  of  as 
complete  and  beautiful  a  body  of  Castilian  chivalry  as  ever 
graced  the  campaigns  of  Granada.'  Quitting  Alhendin, 
the  place  of  rendezvous,  in  the  latter  end  of  February,  1500, 
he  directed  his  march  on  Lanjaron,  one  of  the  towns  most 
active  in  the  revolt,  and  perched  high  among  the  inaccess« 
ible  fastnesses  of  the  sierra,  south-east  of  Granada. 

The  inhabitants,  trusting  to  the  natural  strength  of 
a  situation  which  had  once  baffled  the  arms  of  the  bold 
Moorish  chief  El  Zagal,  took  no  precautions  to  secure  the 
passes.  Ferdinand,  relying  on  this,  avoided  the  more  direct 
avenue  to  the  place,  and,  bringing  his  men  by  a  circuitous 
route  over  dangerous  ravines  and  dark  and  dizzy  precipices, 
where  the  foot  of  the  hunter  had  seldom  ventured,  suc- 
ceeded at  length,  after  incredible  toil  and  hazard,  in  reach- 
ing  an  elevated  point  which  entirely  commanded  the  Moor- 
ish fortress. 

Great  was  the  dismay  of  the  insurgents  at  the  apparition 
of  the  Christian  banners,  streaming  in  triumph  in  the  upper 

'  Marmol,  Bebelion  de  los  Mo-  '  If  we  are  to  believe  Mart3rr,  the 

riscoH,  torn.  L  lib.  1,  cap.  28. — Quin-  royal  force  amounted  to  80,000  foot 

tana,  Eepaiioles  c^lebres,  torn.  i.  p.  and    15,000  horse.      So    large  an 

239. — ^Bieda,  Cordnioa,  Ub.  6,  cap.  army,  so   promptly  brought  into 

23.  —  Bemaldez,  Beyes  Oatdlicoe,  the  Held,  would  suggest  high  ideas 

MS.,  cap.  169.— Abarca,  Beyes  de  of  the  resources  of  the  nation;  too 

Aragon,tom.iifol.338. — ^Moadoaa,  high,  indeed,  to  gain  credit,  even 

Quarra  de  Granada,  p.  12.  from  Martyr,  without  confirmation. 
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air  from  the  very  pinnacles  of  the  sierra.  They  stontly 
persisted,  however,  in  the  refusal  to  surrender.  But  their 
works  were  too  feeble  to  stand  the  assault  of  men  who  had 
vanquished  the  more  formidable  obstacles  of  nature ;  and, 
after  a  short  struggle,  the  place  was  carried  by  storm,  and 
its  vn^tched  inmates  experienced  the  same  dreadful  fate 
with  those  of  Huejar.     (March  8th,  1500).* 

At  nearly  the  same  time,  the  count  of  Lerin  took  several 
other  fortified  places  in  the  Alpujarras,  in  one  of  which  be 
blew  up  a  mosque  filled  with  women  and  children.  Hos- 
tilities were  carried  on  with  all  the  ferocity  of  a  civil,  or 
rather  servile,  war ;  and  the  Spaniards,  repudiating  all  the 
feelings  of  courtesy  and  generosity  which  they  had  once 
shown  to  the  same  men,  when  dealing  with  them  as  hon- 
ourable enemies,  now  regarded  them  only  as  rebellious  vas- 
sals, or  indeed  slaves,  whom  the  public  safety  required  to 
be  not  merely  chastised,  but  exterminated. 

These  severities,  added  to  the  conviction  of  their  own 
impotence,  at  length  broke  the  spirit  of  the  Moors,  who 
were  reduced  to  the  most  humble  concessions;  and  the 
Catholic  king,  "  unwilling  out  of  his  great  clemency,"  says 
Abarca,  "  to  stain  his  sword  with  the  blood  of  all  these  wild 
beasts  of  the  Alpujarras,"  consented  to  terms  which  may 
be  deemed  reasonable,  at  least  in  comparison  with  his 
•previous  policy.  These  were,  the  surrender  of  their  arms 
and  fortresses,  and  the  payment  of  the  round  sum  of  fifty 
thousand  ducats.^ 

As  soon  as  tranquillity  was  re-established,  measures  were 
taken  for  securing  it  permanently,  by  introducing  Christianity 
among  the  natives,  without  which  they  never  could  remain 
well  affected  to  their  present  government.  Holy  men  were, 
therefore,  sent  as  missionaries,  to  admonish  them,  calmly 
and  without  violence,  of  their  errors,  and  to  instruct  them 

•  Peter  Martyr,  Opus  Epist,  risoos,  lib.  1,  cap.  28.— Abarca» 
epist.  215.— Abarca,  Eeyes  de  Ara-  Beyes  de  Aragon,  torn.  ii.  fol.  838. 
gon,  torn,  ii  fol.  338.  —  Zurita,  — Bemaldez,  Beyes  Catdlioos,  MS,, 
Sjialee,  torn.  v.  lib.  3,  cap.  46. —  cap.  Id9.— Bleda,  Oorduica,  lib.  6» 
Carbajal,  Anales.  MS.,  afio  1600.  cap.  24. 

*  Marmol,  Bebelion  de  lo^  Mo- 
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in  the  great  truths  of  revelation/  Various  immunities  were 
also  proposed  as  an  additional  incentive  to  conversion,  in- 
cluding an  entire  exemption  to  the  convert  from  the  pay- 
ment of  his  share  of  the  heavy  mulct  lately  imposed.''  The 
wisdom  of  these  temperate  measures  became  every  day  more 
visible,  in  the  conversion  not  merely  of  the  simple  moun- 
taineers, but  of  nearly  all  the  population  of  the  great  cities 
of  Baza,  Guadix,  and  Almeria,  who  consented  before  the 
end  of  the  year  to  abjure  their  ancient  religion  and  receive 


This  defection,  however,  caused  great  scandal  among  the 
more  sturdy  of  their  countrymen,  and  a  new  insurrection 
broke  out  on  the  eastern  confines  of  the  Alpujarras  (Dec. 
1500),  which  was  suppressed  with  similar  circumstances  of 
stern  severity,  and  a  similar  exaction  of  a  heavy  sum  of 
money, — money,  whose  doubtful  efficacy  may  be  discerned, 
sometimes  in  staying,  but  more  frequently  in  stimulating, 
the  arm  of  persecution.* 

But  while  the  murmurs  of  rebellion  died  away  in  the 
east,  they  were  heard  in  thunders  from  the  distant  hills  on 
the  western  borders  of  Granada.  This  district,  compre- 
hending the  sierras  Vermeja  and  Villa  Luenga,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ronda,  was  peopled  by  a  warlike  race, 
among  whom  was  the  African  tribe  of  Gandules,  whose 
blood  boiled  with  the  same  tropical  fervour  as  that  which 
glowed  in  the  veins  of  their  ancestors.  They  had  early 
shown  symptoms  of  discontent  at  the  late  proceedings  in 
the  capital.  The  duchess  of  Arcos,  widow  of  the  great 
marquis  duke  of  Cadiz,  whose  estates  lay  in  that  quarter,^*^ 
used  her  personal  exertions  to  appease  them ;   and  the  go- 

*  Bleda,  Cor6nica,  lib.  5,  cap.  24.  lib.  19,  wp.  10. 

— ^Bernaldez,  BeyeflCatdlioos,  MS.,  *    Carb^jal,    Analee,    MS.,    aiko 

cap.  165.  1601.— Zurita,  Analee,  torn.  y.  lib. 

^  Priyilegios  &  los  Moroe  de  Yal-  4,  cap.  27,  31. 

delecrin  y  las  Alpuxarras  que  se  **  The  great  marquis  of  Oadiz 

oouTirtiereii,  &  30  de  Julio  de  1600.  was   third  oount  of  Aroos,  from 

Archivo  de  Simancas,  apud  Mem.  which  his  descendants  took  their 

de   la   Acad*    de   Hist.,    tom.  yi«  title  on  the  resumption  of  Oadiz  by 

apend.  14.  the  crown  after  his  death.    MeiH 

'  Carbajal,  Anales,  MS.,  afio  1600.  doza,  Dignidades,  lib.  3,  cap.  S,  17. 
—  Oaribay,    Compendio,    tom.  ii« 
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vernment  made  the  most  earnest  assurances  of  its  intention 
to  respect  whatever  had  been  guaranteed  by  the  treaty  of 
capitulation.^^  But  they  had  learned  to  place  little  trust  in 
princes ;  and  the  rapidly  extending  apostasy  of  their  country- 
men exasperated  them  to  such  a  degree  that  they  at  length 
broke  out  in  the  most  atrocious  acts  of  violence ;  murder- 
ing the  Christian  missionaries,  and  kidnapping,  if  report 
be  true,  many  Spaniards  of  both  sexes,  whom  they  sold  as 
slaves  in  Africa.  They  were  accused,  with  far  more  pro- 
bability, of  entering  into  a  secret  correspondence  with  their 
brethren  on  the  opposite  shore,  in  order  to  secure  their 
support  in  the  meditated  revolt." 

The  government  displayed  its   usual  promptness  and 
energy  on  this  occasion.     Orders  were  issued  to  the  prin- 


^  Bee  two  letl^rs,  dated  Seville, 
January  and  February,  1500,  ad- 
dressed by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
to  tke  inhabitants  of  the  Serrania 
de  Bonda,  preserved  in  the  Archives 
of  Simancas,  apud  Mem.  de  la  Acad, 
de  Hist.,  torn.  vi.  Ilust.  15. 

**  Bemaldez,  Beyes  Catdlioos, 
MS.,  oap.  165. — Bleda,  Cor6nica, 
lib.  5»  cap.  25. — Peter  Martyr,  Opus 
Epist,  epist  221. — ^The  complaints 
of  the  Spanish  and  African  Moors 
to  the  Sultan  of  Egypt,  or  of  Baby- 
lon, as  he  was  then  usually  styled, 
had  drawn  from  that  prince  sharp 
remonstrances  to  the  Catholic  sove- 
reigns against  their  persecutions  of 
the  Moslems,  accompanied  by  me- 
naces of  strict  retaliation  on  the 
ChristianB  in  his  dominions.  In 
order  to  avert  such  calamitous  con- 
sequences, Peter  Martyr  was  sent 
as  ambassador  to  Egypt  He  lefb 
Qranada  in  August,  1501,  proceeded 
to  Venice,  and  embarked  there  for 
Alexandria,  which  place  he  reached 
in  December.  Though  cautioned 
on  his  arrival,  that  his  mission,  in 
the  present  exasperated  state  of 
feeling  at  the  court,  might  cost  him 
his  head,  the  dauntless  envoy  sailed 
up  the  Nile  under  a  Mameluke 
guard  to  Qxand  Caira  Far  from 
experiencing  any  outrage,  how- 
ever, he  was  courteously  received 


by  the  Sultan;  although  the  am- 
bassador declined  compromising  the 
dignity  of  the  court  he  represented, 
by  paying  the  usual  humiliating 
mark  of  obeisance,  in  prostrating 
himself  on  the  ground  in  the  roycki 

Eresence;  an  independent  beann^^ 
ighl^  satisfactory  to  the  Oastilian 
historians.  (See  Garibay,  Com- 
pendio,  tom.  ii  lib.  19,  cap.  12.) 
He  had  three  audiences,  in  which 
he  succeeded  so  completely  in  ef* 
facing  the  unfavourable  impi*essionB 
of  the  Moslem  prince  that  the  latter 
not  only  dismissed  him  with  liberal 
presents,  but  granted,  at  his  re- 
quest, several  important  privileges 
to  the  Christian  residents,  and  the 
pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Land,  which 
lay  within  his  domimons.  Marty's 
account  of  this  interesting  visit, 
which  eave  him  ample  opportunity 
for  studying  the  manners  of  a  na- 
tion, and  seeing  the  stupendous 
monuments  of  ancient  art,  then 
little  familiar  to  Europeans,  was 
published  in  Latin,  under  the  title 
of  **  De  Legatione  Babylonicft,*'  in 
three  books,  appended  to  his  more 
celebrated  **  Decades  de  Bebus  Ooe* 
anicis  et  Novo  Orbe."  Mazzuchelli 
(Scrittori  d*  Italia,  voce  Anghiera) 
notices  an  edition  which  he  had 
seen  published  separately,  without 
date  or  name  of  the  print^. 
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cipal  chiefs  and  cities  of  Andalusia  to  muster  their  forces 
with  all  possible  despatch  and  concentrate  them  on  Ronda. 
The  summons  was  obeyed  with  such  alacrity  that  in  the 
course  of  a  very  few  weeks  the  streets  of  that  busy  city  were 
thronged  with  a  shining  array  of  warriors  drawn  from  all 
the  principal  towns  of  Andalusia.  Seville  sent  three  hun« 
dred  horse  and  two  thousand  foot.  The  principal  leaders 
of  the  expedition  were,  the  count  of  Cifuentes,  who,  as  as- 
sistant of  Seville,  commanded  the  troops  of  that  city ;  the 
count  of  Urena;  and  Alonso  de  Aguilar,  elder  brother  of 
the  Great  Captain,  and  distinguished  like  him  for  the 
highest  qualities  of  mind  and  person. 

It  was  determined  by  the  chiefs  to  strike  at  once  into 
the  heart  of  the  Sierra  Vermeja,  or  Red  Sierra,  as  it  was 
called  from  the  colour  of  its  rocks,  rising  to  the  east  of 
Ronda,  and  the  principal  theatre  of  insurrection.  On  the 
18th  of  March,  1501,  the  little  army  encamped  before 
Monarda,  on  the  skirts  of  a  mountain,  where  the  Moors 
were  understood  to  have  assembled  in  considerable  force. 
They  had  not  been  long  in  these  quarters  before  parties  of 
the  enemy  were  seen  hoveriug  along  the  slopes  of  the 
mountain,  from  which  the  Christian  camp  was  divided  by 
a  narrow  river, — ^the  Rio  Verde,  probably,  which  has  gained 
such  mournful  celebrity  in  Spanisli  song."  Aguilar's  troops, 
who  occupied  the  van,  were  so  much  roused  by  the  sight 
of  the  enemy  that  a  small  party,  seizing  a  banner,  rushed 
across  the  stream  without  orders,  in  pursuit.  The  odds, 
however,  were  so  great  that  they  would  have  been  severely 
handled,  had  not  Aguilar,  while  he  bitterly  condemned 
their  temerity,  advanced  promptly  to  their  support  with 
the  remainder  of  his  corps.     The  count  of  Ureiia  followed 

^  *<Bio  Yexde,  lEtio  Verde,  Ancient  Fingliwh  Poetry  (London, 

Tinto  va  en  sangre  Tiva."  1612),  toI.  l  p.  357.)    The  more 

Percy,  in  hie  well-known  yersion  faithful  version  of  "  green  river," 

of  one  of  these  agreeable  romanceif  however,  would  have  nothing  very 

adopts  the  tame  epithet  of  <'  gentle  unpoetical  in  it ;  though  our  gifted 

river,"  from  the  awkwardness,  he  countryman  Bryant  seems  to  inti- 

8a]rs,  of  the  literal  translation  of  mate,  oy  his  omission,  somewhat 

y  verdant  river."  He  was  not  aware,  of  a  similar  difficulty,  in  his  agree- 

it  appeard,  that  the  Spanish  is  a  able  stanzas  on  the  l>eautiful  stream 

proper   name.      (See   Keli<iues  of  of  that  name  in  New  England. 
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with  the  central  division,  leaving  the  count  of  Cifuentes 
with  the  troops  of  Seville  to  protect  the  camp." 

The  Moors  fell  back  as  the  Christians  advanced,  and, 
retreating  nimbly  from  point  to  point,  led  them  up  the 
rugged  steeps  far  into  the  recesses  of  the  mountains.  At 
length  they  reached  an  open  level,  encompassed  on  all  sides 
by  a  natural  rampart  of  rocks,  where  they  had  deposited 
their  valuable  effects,  together  with  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren. The  latter,  at  sight  of  the  invaders,  uttered  dismal 
cries,  and  fled  into  the  remoter  depths  of  the  siernu 

The  Christians  were  too  much  attracted  by  the  rich  spoil 
before  them  to  think  of  following,  and  dispersed  in  every 
direction  in  quest  of  plunder,  with  all  the  heedlessness  and 
insubordination  of  raw,  inexperienced  levies.  It  was  in 
vain  that  Alonso  de  Aguilar  reminded  them  that  their  wily 
enemy  was  still  unconquered,  or  that  he  endeavoured  to 
force  them  into  the  ranks  again,  and  restore  order.  No 
one  heeded  his  call,  or  thought  of  anything  beyond  the 
present  moment  and  of  securing  as  much  booty  to  himself 
as  he  could  carry. 

The  Moors,  in  the  mean  while,  finding  themselves  no 
longer  pursued,  were  aware  of  the  occupation  of  the  Chris- 
tians, whom  they  not  improbably  had  purposely  decoyed 
into  the  snare.  They  resolved  to  return  to  the  scene  of 
action  and  surprise  their  incautious  enemy.  Stealthily  ad- 
vancing, therefore,  under  the  shadows  of  night,  now  falling 
thick  around,  they  poured  through  the  rocky  defiles  of  the 
enclosure  upon  the  astonished  Spaniards.  An  unlucky  ex- 
plosion, at  this  crisis,  of  a  cask  of  powder,  into  which  a 
spark  had  accidentally  fallen,  threw  a  broad  glare  over  the 
scene,  and  revealed  for  a  moment  the  situation  of  the  hos- 
tile parties ;  the  Spaniards  in  the  utmost  disorder,  many  of 
them  without  arms,  and  staggering  under  the  weight  of 
their  fatal  booty ;   while  their  enemies  were  seen  gliding 

'*  Zufiiga,  Annales  de  Sevilla,  Oyiedo,    speaking   of   this   latter 

aiio  1501. — ^Abarca,  Reyes  de  Ara-  nobleman,  **j  valiente  lanza;  y 

gon,  torn.  ii.  p.  340. — ^Bleda,  Oon$«  muchas  yezes  dio  testimonio  grande 

nioa,  lib.  6,  cap.  26. — Bernaldez,  de  su  animoso  esfuerza"     Quin- 

Beyes  GatdUcos,  MS.,  cap.  165. —  cnagenas,  MS.,  bat.  1,  quino.   1» 

may  gentil  capitan,"  says  dial.  36. 
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like  80  many  demons  of  darkness  through  every  crevice  and 
avenue  of  the  enclosure,  in  the  act  of  springing  on  their 
devoted  victims.  This  appalling  spectacle,  vanishing  al- 
most as  soon  as  seen,  and  followed  by  the  hideous  yells 
and  war-cries  of  the  assailants,  struck  a  panic  into  the 
hearts  of  the  soldiers,  who  fled,  scarcely  offering  any  resist- 
ance. The  darkness  of  the  night  was  as  favourable  to  the 
Moors,  familiar  with  all  the  intricacies  of  the  ground,  as  it 
was  fatal  to  the  Christians,  who,  bewildered  in  the  mazes 
of  the  sierra,  and  losing  their  footing  at  every  step,  fell  un- 
der the  swords  of  their  pursuers,  or  went  down  the  dark 
gulfs  and  precipices  which  yawned  all  around.^* 

Amidst  this  dreadful  confusion,  the  count  of  Urrfia  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  a  lower  level  of  the  sierra,  where  he 
halted  and  endeavoured  to  rally  his  panic-struck  followers. 
His  noble  comrade,  Alonso  de  Aguilar,  still  maintained  his 
position  on  the  heights  above,  refusing  all  entreaties  of  his 
followers  to  attempt  a  retreat.  "  When,*'  said  he,  proudly, 
"  was  the  banner  of  Aguilar  ever  known  to  fly  from  the 
field  ?  "  His  eldest  son,  the  heir  of  his  house  and  honours, 
Don  Pedro  de  Cordova,  a  youth  of  great  promise,  fought 
at  his  side.  He  had  received  a  severe  wound  on  the  head 
from  a  stone,  and  a  javelin  had  pierced  quite  through  his 
leg.  With  one  knee  resting  on  the  ground,  however,  he 
still  made  a  brave  defence  with  his  sword.  The  sight  was 
too  much  for  the  father,  and  he  implored  him  to  suffer  him- 
self to  be  removed  from  the  field.  "  Let  not  the  hopes  of 
our  house  be  crushed  at  a  single  blow,"  said  he ;  "  go,  my 
son,  live  as  becomes  a  Christian  knight, — ^live,  and  cherish 
your  desolate  mother."  All  his  entreaties  were  fruitless, 
however ;  and  the  gallant  boy  refused  to  leave  his  father's 
side,  till  he  was  forcibly  borne  away  by  the  attendants, 
who  fortunately  succeeded  in  bringing  him  in  safety  to  the 
station  occupied  by  the  count  of  Urena.^* 

'*  Abarca,  Beyes  de  Aragon,  tom.  cap.  165. — ^Marmol,  Bebelion  de  los 

iL  IbL  940. — Zurita,  Analee,  torn.  Moriscos,  lib.  1,  cap.  28. 
V.  lib.  4,  cap.  33. — Gkiribay,  Com-  *•  Mendoza,  Guerra  de  Granada, 

pendio,  torn.  u.  lib.  19,  cap.  10. —  p.  13. — ^Abarca,  Beyes  de  Araffon, 

Bemaldez,  Beyes  Cat61ioo8,  MS.,  torn.  2,  foL  340.~Marmol,  Bebelion 
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Meantime  the  brave  little  band  of  cavaliers,  who  re- 
mained true  to  Aguilar,  had  fallen  one  after  another ;  and 
the  chief,  left  almost  alone,  retreated  to  a  huge  rock  which 
rose  in  the  middle  of  the  plain,  and,  placing  his  back 
against  it,  still  made  fight,  though  weakened  by  loss   of 
blood,  like  a  lion  at  bay,  against  his  enemies.^'^     In  this 
situation  he  was  pressed  so  hard  by  a  Moor  of  uncommon 
size  and  strength  that  he  was  compelled  to  turn  and  close 
with  him  in  single  combat.     The  strife  was  long  and  des- 
perate, till  Don  Alonso,  whose  corselet  had  become  un- 
laced in  the  previous  struggle,  having  received  a  severe 
wound  in  the  breast,  followed  by  another  on  the  head, 
grappled  closely  with  his  adversary,  and  they  came  rolling 
on  the  ground  together.     The  Moor  remained  uppermost ; 
but  the  spirit  of  the  Spanish  cavalier  had  not  sunk  with 
his  strength,  and  he  proudly  exclaimed,  as  if  to  intimidate 
his  enemy,  "  I  am  Don  Alonso  de  Aguilar ; "  to  which  the 
other  rejoined,  "  And  I  am  the  Feri  de  Ben  Estepar,*'  a 
well-known  name  of  terror  to  the  Christians.     The  sound 
of  this  detested  name  roused  all  the  vengeance  of  the  dying 
hero ;  and,  grasping  his  foe  in  mortal  agony,  he  rallied  his 
strength  for  a  final  blow ;  but  it  was  too  late, — ^his  hand 
failed,  and  he  was  soon  despatched  by  the  dagger  of  his 
more  vigorous  rival.     (March  18th,  1501.)" 

de  lo8  Morisoos,  lib.  1,  cap.  28. —  Emp.  Carlos  V.,  torn.  L  p.  5. — ^Ao- 

Oviedo,  Quinouagenas,  MS. ,  bat  1,  cording  to  Hita's  proee,  Aguilar  had 

(^iiiac.  1,  dial.  36. — The  boy,  who  first  despatched  more  than  thirty 

hved  to  man's  estate,  was  after-  Moors  with  his  own  hand.    (Ghier* 

wards  created  marquis  of  Friego  by  ras  de  Granada,  part.  i.  p.  668.) 

the  Catholic  sovereigns.     Salazar  The  ballad,  with  more  disCTetion, 

de   Mendoza,   Dignidades,  lib.   2,  does  not  vouch  for  any  particular 

cap.  13.  number. 

bauJd  •"  *^*  "^^  *'  **'**  ^'  *^*  "»»'» Alonso  en  erte  tiempo 

Muy  gran  batalla  hada, 
"  Solo  queda  Don  Alonso  El  cavallo  le  havian  muerto^ 

Su  campafia  es  acabada  Por  muralla  le  tenia, 

Pelea  como  un  Leon  y  arrimado  6  un  gran  peSLon 

Pero  poco  aprovechaba."  Oon  valor  se  defendia : 

^  Bemaldez,    Beyes   Catdlicoe,         Muchos  Moros  tiene  muertofl, 

MS.,  ubi  8upra.—Abarca,  Reyes  de  Pero  poco  le  valia. 
Aragon,  torn.  ii.  ubi  supra. — Gkui-         Porque  sobre  el  cargan  muchoSy 

bay,  Compendio,  tom.  ii  lib.   19,  Y  le  dan  grandes  heridas, 
cap.  10.— Mendoza,  Guerra  de  Gra-         Tantas  que  cay6  alii  muerto 

nada,  p.  13. — Sandoval,  Hist,  del  Entre  la  gente  enemiga." 
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Thus  fell  Alonso  Hernandez  de  Cordova,  or  Alonso  de 
Aguilar,  as  he  is  commonly  called  from  the  land  where  his 
family  estates  lay."  "  He  was  of  the  greatest  authority  among 
the  grandees  of  his  time/*  says  Father  Abarca,  "  for  his 
lineage,  personal  character,  large  domains,  and  the  high 
posts  which  he  tilled,  both  in  peace  and  war.  More  than 
forty  years  of  his  life  he  served  against  the  infidel,  under 
the  banner  of  his  house  in  boyhood,  and  as  leader  of  that 
same  banner  in  later  life,  or  as  viceroy  of  Andalusia  and 
commander  of  the  royal  armies.  He  was  the  fifth  lord  of 
his  warlike  and  pious  house  who  had  fallen  fighting  for 
their  country  and  religion  against  the  accursed  sect  of  Ma- 
homet. And  there  is  good  reason  to  believe,"  continues 
the  same  orthodox  authority,  "  that  his  soul  has  received 
the  glorious  reward  of  the  Christian  soldier;  since  he  was 
armed  on  that  very  morning  with  the  blessed  sacraments 
of  confession  and  communion."  ^ 

The  victorious  Moors,  all  this  time,  were  driving  the  un- 
resisting Spaniards,  like  so  many  terrified  deer,  down  the 
dark  steeps  of  the  sierra.  The  count  of  Urena,  who  had 
seen  his  son  stretched  by  his  side,  and  received  a  severe 
wound  himself,  made  the  most  desperate  efforts  to  rally 
the  fugitives,  but  was  at  length  swept  away  by  the  torrent. 
Trusting  himself  to  a  faithful  adalid,  who  knew  the  passes, 

The  warrior's  death  is  summed  up  Great  Oaptain,  as  we  have  seen, 

with  an  artless  brevity,  that  would  was  more  generally  known  by  that 

be  affectation  in  more  studied  com-  of  Cordova.    Vita  Magni  GK>nsalvi, 

position :  foL  204. 

.*»r    ^         J    Tw      Ai  *  Eeyes  de  Aragon,  tom.  ii.  fol 

"  Muerto  queda  Don  Alonso,  ^^  341.-The  hero's  body,  left  on 

Y  etema  f ama  ganada.  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^i^^  ^^^  treated  with 

"  Paolo  GKovio  finds  an  etymo-  decent  respect  by  the  Moors,  who 

logy  for   the  name  in  the  eagle  restored  it  to  King  Ferdinand;  and 

{aguila)^  assumed  as  the  device  of  the  sovereigns  caused  it  to  be  in- 

the  warlike  ancestors  of  Don  Alonso.  terred  with  all  suitable  pomp  in 

St.  Ferdinand  of  Castile,  in  con-  the  church  of  St.  Hypolito  at  tk>r- 

sideration  of  the  services  of  this  dova.    Many  years  atterwards  the 

illustrious  house  at  the  taking  of  maichionessof  Priego,  his  descend- 

Gordova,  in  1236,  allowed  it tobearas  ant,  had  the  tomb  opened ;  and,  on 

a  cognomen  the  name  of  that  city«  eza«xiining  the  mouldering  remains. 

This  branch,   however,   still  con-  the  U'on  head  of  a  lance,  received  in 

tinned  to  be  distinguished  by  their  his  last  mortal  struggle,  was  found 

territorial  epithet  of  Aguilar ;  al-  buried  in  the  bones.    Bleda,  Oord- 

though  Don  Alonso's  brother,  the  nica,  lib.  6,  cap.  26. 
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he  succeeded  with  much  difficulty  in  reaching  the  foot  of 
the  mountain,  with  such  a  small  remnant  of  his  followers 
as  could  keep  in  his  track."  Fortunately,  he  there  found 
the  count  of  Cifuentes,  who  had  crossed  the  river  with 
the  rear-guard  and  encamped  on  a  rising  ground  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Under  favour  of  this  strong  position,  the 
latter  commander  and  his  brave  Sevillians,  all  fresh  for 
action,  were  enabled  to  cover  the  shattered  remains  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  beat  off  the  assaults  of  their  enemies  till 
the  break  of  morn,  when  they  vanished,  like  so  many  foul 
birds  of  night,  into  the  recesses  of  the  mountains. 

The  rising  day,  which  dispersed  their  foes,  now  revealed 
to  the  Christians  the  dreadful  extent  of  their  own  losses. 
Few  were  to  be  seen  of  all  that  proud  array  which  had 
marched  up  the  heights  so  confidently  under  the  banners 
of  their  ill-fated  chiefs  the  preceding  evening.  The  bloody 
roll  of  slaughter,  besides  the  common  file,  was  graced  with 
the  names  of  the  best  and  bravest  of  the  Christian  knight- 
hood. Among  the  number  was  Francisco  Ramirez  de 
Madrid,  the  distinguished  engineer,  who  had  contributed 
so  essentially  to  the  success  of  the  Granadine  war.^ 

The  sad  tidings  of  the  defeat  soon  spread  throughout 
the  country,  occasioning  a  sensation  such  as  had  not  been 
felt  since  the  tragic  affair  of  the  Axarquia.  Men  could 
scarcely  credit  that  so  much  mischief  could  be  inflicted  by 
an  outcast  race,  who,  whatever  terror  they  once  inspired, 
had  long  been  regarded  with  indifference  or  contempt. 
Every  Spaniard  seemed  to  consider  himself  in  some  way 
or  other  involved  in  the  disgrace ;   and  the  most  spirited 

**  "  Tambien  el  Oonde  de  Ureiia,  says,  **  Volvieron  las  riendas  a  sua 

Mai  herido  en  demasia,  caballos,  y  se  retiraron  a  mas  aue 

8e  sale  de  la  batalla  galope  por  la  multitud  de  los  In- 

Lleyado  por  una  guia.  neles."     Quincuagenas,  MS.,  bat^ 

''  Que  sabia  bien  la  senda  1,  quinc.  1,  dial.  36. 

Que  de  la  Sierra  saUa :  ^  Zufiiga,   Annales  de  Sevilla, 

Muchos  Moros  dezaba  muertofl  afio  1501. — Carbajal,  Anales,  MS., 

Por  8u  grande  valentia,  afio,  1501. — Bleda,  CortSnica,  lib.  5, 

Que  «l  buen  Oonde  le  aeguian."  ^  ^„^  parScular  noti<;  of  bJ 
Oviedo,  speaking  of  this  retreat  of  mirez,  see  Part  L  chapter  13,  of 
the  good  count  and  his  followers,      this  History. 
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exertions  were  made  on  all  sides  to  retrieve  it.  By  the 
beginning  of  April,  King  Ferdinand  found  himself  at 
Ronda,  at  the  head  of  a  strong  body  of  troops,  which  he 
determined  to  lead  in  person,  notwithstanding  the  remon- 
strances  of  his  courtiers,  into  the  heart  of  the  Sierra,  and 
take  bloody  vengeance  on  the  rebels. 

These  latter,  however,  far  from  being  encouraged,  were 
appalled  by  the  extent  of  their  own  success;  and,  as  the 
note  of  warlike  preparation  reached  them  in  their  fast- 
nesses, they  felt  their  temerity  in  thus  bringing  the  whole 
weight  of  the  Castilian  monarchy  on  their  heads.  They 
accordingly  abandoned  all  thoughts  of  further  resistance, 
and  lost  no  time  in  sending  deputies  to  the  king's  camp, 
to  deprecate  his  anger  and  sue  in  the  most  submissive 
terms  for  pardon. 

Ferdinand,  though  far  from  vindictive,  was  less  open  to 
pity  than  the  queen ;  and  in  the  present  instance  he  in- 
dulged in  a  full  measure  of  the  indignation  with  which 
sovereigns,  naturally  identifying  themselves  with  the  state, 
are  wont  to  regard  rebellion,  by  viewing  it  in  the  aggra- 
vated light  of  a  personal  offence.  After  some  hesitation, 
however,  his  prudence  got  the  better  of  his  passions,  as  he 
reflected  that  he  was  in  a  situation  to  dictate  the  terms  of 
victory  without  paying  the  usual  price  for  it.  His  past 
experience  seems  to  have  convinced  him  of  the  hopeless- 
ness of  infusing  sentiments  of  loyalty  in  a  Mussulman 
towards  a  Christian  prince ;  for  while  he  granted  a  general 
amnesty  to  those  concerned  in  the  insurrection,  it  was  only 
on  the  alternative  of  baptism  or  exile,  engaging  at  the  same 
time  to  provide  conveyance  for  such  as  chose  to  leave  the 
country,  on  the  payment  of  ten  doblas  of  gold  a  head.^ 

These  engagements  were  punctually  fulfilled.  The  Moor- 
ish emigrants  were  transported  in  public  galleys  from 
Estepona  to  the  Barbary  coast.  The  number,  however, 
was  probably  small;  by  far  the  greater  part  being  obliged, 

"  Bleda,  Oordnica,  lib.  5,  cap.      de  EspaiLa,  lib.  27,  cap.  5.— Mar- 
26,  27. — Bobles,  Yida  de  Ximenez,      mol,  Eebelion  de  los  Mozisoos,  lib. 
cap.  16.— Bemaldez,  Ee^res  Cat^SLi-      1,  cap.  2S. 
008,  MS.,  cap.  165. — ^Manana,  Hist 

VOL.  n.  L 
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however  reluctantly,  from  want  of  funds,  to  remain  and  be 
baptized.  "  They  would  never  have  stayed,"  says  Bleda^ 
"  if  they  could  have  mustered  the  ten  doblas  of  gold;  a  cir- 
cumstance," continues  that  charitable  writer,  "which  shows 
with  what  levity  they  received  baptism,  and  for  what  paltry 
considerations  they  could  be  guilty  of  such  sacrilegious 
hypocrisy ! "  ** 

But,  although  every  spark  of  insurrection  was  thus 
effectually  extinguished,  it  was  long,  very  long,  before  the 
Spanish  nation  could  recover  from  the  blow,  or  forget  the 
sad  story  of  its  disaster  in  the  Red  Sierra.  It  became  the 
theme  not  only  of  chronicle,  but  of  song;  the  note  of  sorrow 
was  prolonged  in  many  a  plaintive  romance^  and  the  names 
of  Aguilar  and  his  unfortunate  companions  were  embalmed 
in  that  beautiful  minstrelsy,  scarcely  less  imperishable,  and 
far  more  touching,  than  the  stately  and  elaborate  records 
of  history.^      The  popular  feeling   was   displayed  after 

■*  Cordnica,  lib.  5,  cap.  27.— The 
Curate  of  Los  Palacios  disposes  of 
the  Moors  rather  summarily:  **The 
Christians  stripped  them,  gave 
them  a  free  passage,  and  sent  &em 
to  the  deyil!''  Beyee  Cat61icos, 
cap.  165. 

^  According  to  one  of  the  ro- 
fnancea,  cited  by  Hita,  tiie  expe- 
dition of  Aguilar  was  a  piece  of 
romantic  Quixotism,  occasioned  by 
King  Ferdinand's  c^Uenffing  the 
bravest  of  his  knights  to  plant  his 
banner  on  the  summits  of  the  Al- 
ptgarras: 


*'  Qual  de  yosotros,  amigos, 
Ira  i  la  Sierra  mafiana, 
A  poner  mi  Beal  pendon 
Encima  de  la  Alpuxarra  ?  * 

AU  shrunk  from  the  |)erilous  em- 
prise, till  Alonso  de  Agiular  stepped 
forward  and  boldly  assumed  it  for 
himself: 

''  A  todos  tiembla  la  barba, 
Sino  fuera  don  Alonso, 
Que  de  Aguilar  se  Uamaba. 
LeYant($se  en  pie  ante  el  Bey 
De  esta  manera  le  habla. 

**  Aquesa  empresa,  Seiior, 
Para  mi  estaba  guardada, 


Que  mi  sefiora  la  reyna 
Ta  me  la  tiene  mandada. 

'*  Alegrdse  mucho  el  Bey 
For  la  oferta  que  le  daba, 
Aun  no  era  amanecido 
Don  Alonso  ya  cavalga.* 
These  popular  ditties,  it  cannot  be 
denied,  are  slippery  authorities  for 
any  important  fact,  unless  sup- 
ported bymore  direct  historic  testi- 
mony. When  composed,  however, 
by  contemporaries,  or  those  who 
lived  near  the  time,  they  may  very 
naturaUy  record  many  txue  details, 
too  insignificant  in  their  conse- 
quences to  attract  the  notice  of 
history.  The  ballad  translated  with 
so  much  elaborate  simplicity  by 
Percy  is  chiefly  taken  up,  as  the 
English  reader  may  remember,  with 
the  exploits  of  a  Sevillian  hero 
named  caavedra.  No  such  person- 
age is  noticed,  as  fiir  as  I  am  aware, 
by  the  Spanish  Chroniclers,  ^e 
name  of  Saavedra,  however,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  familiar  one 
in  Seville,  and  occurs  two  or  three 
times  in  the  muster-roll  of  nobles 
and  cavaliers  of  that  dty  who 
joined  £ing  Ferdinand's  army  in 
the  preceding  year,  1500.  .  Zumga, 
Annales  de  Sovilla,  eodem  anno. 
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another  fashion  in  regard  to  the  count  of  Ureiia  and  his 
followers,  who  were  accused  of  deserting  their  posts  in  the 
hour  of  peril ;  and  more  than  one  ballad  of  the  time  re* 
proachfuUy  demanded  an  account  from  him  of  the  brave 
companions-in-arms  whom  he  had  left  in  the  Sierra.^ 

The  imputation  on  this  gallant  nobleman  appears  wholly 
undeserved;  for  certainly  he  was  not  called  on  to  throw 
away  his  own  life  and  those  of  his  brave  followers,  in  a 
cause  perfectly  desperate,  for  a  chimerical  point  of  honour. 
And,  so  far  from  forfeiting  the  favour  of  his  sovereigns  by 
his  conduct  on  this  occasion,  he  was  maintained  by  them 
in  the  same  high  stations  which  he  before  held,  and  which 
he  continuei  to  fill  with  dignity  to  a  good  old  age.*^ 

It  was  about  seventy  years  after  this  event,  in  1570,  that 
the  duke  of  Arcos,  descended  from  the  great  marquis  of 
Cadiz  and  from  this  sam3  count  of  Ureiia,  led  an  expedition 
into  the  Sierra  Vermeja,  in  order  to  suppress  a  similar  in- 
surrection of  the  Moriscos.  Among  the  party  were  many 
of  the  descendants  and  kinsmen  of  those  who  had  fought 
under  Aguilar.  It  was  the  first  time  since,  that  these  rude 
passes  had  been  trodden  by  Christian  feet;  but  the  tradi* 
tious  of  early  childhood  had  made  every  inch  of  ground 
familiar  to  the  soldiers.  Some  way  up  the  eminence,  they 
recognized  the  point  at  which  the  count  of  Ureua  had 
made  his  stand;  and  farther  still,  the  fatal  plain,  belted 
round  with  its  dark  rampart  of  rocks,  where  the  strife  had 
been  hottest.  Scattered  fragments  of  arms  and  harness 
still  lay  rusting  on  the  ground,  which  was  covered  with  the 
bones  of  the  warriors,  that  had  lain  for  more  than  half  a 
century  unburied  and  bleaching  in  the  sun."     Here  was 

*  Mendoza  notices  these  splenetio  expresses  it,  "molto  yecchio  e  gen- 
effusions  fGnerra  de  Granada,  p.  til  corteggiano  per6."  "Diseases," 
13);  and  Bleda  (Cordnica,  p.  636)  said  the  veteran,  good-humouredly, 
cites  the  foUowing  couplet  firom  one  **  sometimes  yisit  me,  .but  seldom 
of  them:  tarry  long;  for  my  body  is  like  a 

**  Dedd,  oonde  de  TJreika,  crazy  old  inn,  vhere  trayeUers  find 

Don  Alonso  donde  queda."  such  poor  fere  that  they  merely 

*f  The  Venetian  ambassador,  Na-  touch  and  go."    Viaggio,  foL  17. 
ragiero,  saw  the  count  of  Urefia  at         "  Guerra  de  Granada,  j).  801, — 

Ossuna  in  1626.    He  was  enjoying  Compare  the  similar   pamtinff  of 

a  green  old  age,  or,  as  the  mmister  Tacitus,  in  the  scene  where  Qer- 
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the  spot  on  which  the  brave  son  of  Aguflar  had  fought  so 
sturdily  by  his  father's  side;  and  there  the  huge  rock  at 
whose  foot  the  chieftain  had  fallen,  throwing  its  dark 
shadow  over  the  remains  of  the  noble  dead  who  lay  sleep- 
ing around.  The  strongly-marked  features  of  the  ground 
called  up  all  the  circumstances,  which  the  soldiers  had 
gathered  from  tradition ;  their  hearts  beat  high,  as  they 
recapitulated  them  one  to  another;  and  the  tears,  says  the 
eloquent  historian  who  tells  the  stoty,  fell  fast  down  their 
iron  cheeks,  as  they  gazed  on  the  sad  relics  and  offered  up 
a  soldier's  prayer  for  the  heroic  souls  which  once  animated 
them* 

Tranquillity  was  now  restored  throughout  the  wide 
borders  of  Granada.  The  banner  of  the  Cross  floated 
triumphantly  over  the  whole  extent  of  its  wild  sierras,  its 
broad  valleys,  and  populous  cities.  Every  Moor,  in  ex- 
terior at  least,  had  become  a  Christian.  Every  mosque  had 
been  converted  into  a  Christiw  church.  Still  the  country 
was  not  entirely  purified  from  the  stain  of  Islamism,  since 
many  professing  their  ancient  faith  were  scattered  over  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Castile,  where  they  had 
been  long  resident  before  the  surrender  of  their  capital. 
The  late  events  seemed  to  have  no  other  effect  than  to 
harden  them  in  error ;  and  the  Spanish  government  saw 
with  alarm  the  pernicious  influence  of  their  example  and 
persuasion,  in  shaking  the  inflrm  faith  of  the  new  converts. 

manicoB  pa^  the  last  sad  offices  pp.  300^302. — ^The  Moorish  insnr- 

to  the  remams  of  Yarus  and  his  rection  of  1570  was  attended  with 

legions :     **  Dein    semiruto   yaUo,  at  least  one  good  result,  in  calling 

humili  fo8s&,  acoisas  jam  reliquiae  forth  this  historic  masteorpieoe,  the 

consedisse  intelligebantur :    medio  work  of  the  aooompHshed  Diego 

campi  albentia  ossa,  ut  fugerant,  Hurtado  de  Mendoza,  accomplished 

at  restiterant,  disjecta  yel  a^gera-  alike  as  a  statesman,  warrior,  and 

ta;  adjacebuit  fragmina  tek>riim,  historian.    His  *<  Gnerra  de  Qra- 

Xtrumque  artus,  simul  tronois  nada,''  confined  as  it  is  to  a  barren 
rum  antefixa  ora."  (Annales,  fragment  of  Moorish  history,  dis- 
lib.  1,  sect  61.)  Mendoza  falls  plays  such  liberal  sentiments  (too 
nothing  shorb  of  this  celebrated  liberal,  indeed,  to  permit  its  pub- 
description  of  the  Roman  historian :  lication  till  long  after  its  autnor*8 

"P*a  eW  Arc^liAdioat  ae  judioe     J^]'  eC-'of'S^^^^  ^S 
^®^°^-  entitle  him  to  the  appeUation  of 

*  Mendoza,  Qaerra  de  Ghranada,     the  Spanish  SaUust. 
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To  obviate  this,  an  ordinance  was  published  in  the  sum- 
mer  of  1501,  prohibiting  all  intercourse  between  these 
Moors  and  the  orthodox  kingdom  of  Granada.^  At  length, 
however,  convinced  that  there  was  no  other  way  to  save 
the  precious  seed  from  being  choked  by  the  thorns  of  in- 
fidelity than  to  eradicate  them  altogether,  the  sovereigns 
came  to  the  extraordinary  resolution  of  offering  them  the 
alternative  of  baptism  or  exile.  They  issued  a  pragmatica 
to  that  effect  from  Seville,  February  12th,  1502.  After  a 
preamble,  duly  setting  forth  the  obligations  of  gratitude  on 
the  Castilians  to  drive  God's  enemies  from  the  land  which 
he  in  his  good  time  had  delivered  into  their  hands,  and  the 
numerous  backslidings  occasioned  among  the  new  converts 
by  their  intercourse  with  their  unbaptized  brethren,  the  act 
goes  on  to  state,  in  much  the  same  terms  with  the  famous 
ordinance  against  the  Jews,  that  all  the  unbaptized  Moors 
in  the  kingdoms  of  Castile  and  Leon,  above  fourteen  years 
of  age  if  males,  and  twelve  if  females,  must  leave  the  coun- 
try by  the  end  of  April  following;  that  they  might  sell 
their  property  in  the  mean  time,  and  take  the  proceeds  in 
anything  save  gold  and  silver  and  merchandise  regularly 
prohibited;  and,  finally,  that  they  might  emigrate  to  any 
foreign  country,  except  the  dominions  of  the  Grand  Turk, 
and  such  parts  of  A&ica  as  Spain  was  then  at  war  with. 
Obedience  to  these  severe  provisions  was  enforced  by  the 
penalties  of  death  and  confiscation  of  property.'^ 

This  stem  edict,  so  closely  modelled  on  that  against  the 
Jews,  must  have  been  even  more  grievous  in  its  appli- 
cation.^ Por  the  Jews  may  be  said  to  have  been  denizens 
almost  equally  of  every  country;  while  the  Moors,  excluded 
from  a  retreat  among  their  countrymen  on  the  AMcan 
shore,  were  sent  into  the  lands  of  enemies  or  strangers. 

^  Praflm&ticas  del  Beyno,  foL  6.  but  fhis  edict  was  so  obyionsly  sag- 

^  Ibid.,  fol.  7.  gested  by  that  against  the  Jews, 

**   Bledei  anxiously  claims  the  that  it  may  be  considered  as  the 

credit  of  the  act  of  expulsion  for  result   of    nis   principles,    if   not 

Fray  Thomas  de  Torquemada,  of  directly  taught  Dy  hun.    Thus  it 

inquisitorial  memory.     (Gor^nica,  is,   ''the  evil  that  men  do  lives 

LS40.)    That  eminent  personage  alter  them.* 
ly  inaeed,  been  dead  some  years; 
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The  former,  moreover,  were  far  better  qualified  by  their 
natural  shrewdness  and  commercial  habits  for  disposing  of 
their  property  advantageously,  than  the  simple,  inexperienced 
Moors,  skilled  in  little  else  than  husbandry  or  rude  mechanic 
arts.  We  have  nowhere  met  with  any  estimate  of  the 
number  who  migrated  on  this  occasion.  The  Castilian 
writers  pass  over  the  whole  affair  in  a  very  few  words ;  not, 
indeed,  as  is  too  evident,  firom  any  feelings  of  disapproba- 
tion, but  from  its  insignificance  in  a  political  view.  Their 
silence  implies  a  very  inconsiderable  number  of  emigrants ; 
a  circumstance  not  to  be  wondered  at,  as  there  were  very 
few,  probably,  who  would  not  sooner  imitate  their  Grana- 
dine  brethren  in  assuming  the  mask  of  Christianity,  than 
encounter  exile  under  all  the  aggravated  miseries  with  which 
it  was  accompanied." 

Castile  might  now  boast,  for  the  first  time  in  eight 
centuries,  that  every  outward  stain,  at  least,  of  infidelity 
was  purified  from  her  bosom.  But  how  had  this  been 
accomplished  ?  By  the  most  detestable  expedients  which 
sophistry  could  devise  and  oppression  execute ;  and  that, 
too,  under  an  enlightened  government,  proposing  to  be 
guided  solely  by  a  conscientious  regard  for  duty.  To  com- 
prehend this  more  fully,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  a  brief 
view  of  public  sentiment  in  matters  of  religion  at  that  time. 

It  is  a  singular  paradox,  that  Christianity,  whose  doc- 
trines inculcate  unbounded  charity,  should  have  been  made 
so  often  an  engine  of  persecution ;  while  Mahometanism, 
whose  principles  are  those  of  avowed  intolerance,  should 
have  exhibited,  at  least  till  later  times,  a  truly  philosophical 
spirit  of  toleration.**     Even  the  first  victorious  disciples  of 

"  The  Castdlian  writers,  eepeoi-  Moorish  friend,  Bioote.  Don  Quix- 

aUy  fhe  dramatic,  have  not  been  ote,  part.  2,  cap.  54. 
insensible  to  the  poetical  situationB         ^  The  spirit  qftoler<Ui<m  professed 

afforded  by  the  distresses  of  the  by  the  Moors,  indeed,  was  made  a 

banished   Moriscos.     Their   sym-  piincipal  argument  against  them 

pathy  for  the  exiles,  however,  is  in  the  archbishop  of  Yfaencia's  me- 

whunsicaUy  enough  oontraeted  by  morial  to  Phihp  in.     The  Ida^ 

an  orthodox  anxiety  to  justify  the  hometans   would  seem  the  better 

conduct  of  their  own  government  Christians  of  the  two.    See  Ckddes, 

The  reader  may  recoUect  a  pertinent  MiscelLmeous  Tracts  (London,  1702 

example  in  the  story  of  Sancho's  —6),  yoL  i  p.  94. 
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tlie  prophet,  glowing  with  all  the  fiery  zeal  of  proselytism, 
were  content  with  the  exaction  of  tribute  from  the  van- 
quished; at  least,  more  vindictive  feelings  were  reserved 
only  for  idolaters,  who  did  not,  like  the  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians, acknowledge  with  themselves  the  unity  of  God.  With 
these  latter  denominations  they  had  obvious  sympathy,  since 
it  was  their  creed  which  formed  the  basis  of  their  own.^  In 
Spain,  where  the  fiery  temperament  of  the  Arab  was  gradu- 
ally softened  under  the  influence  of  a  temperate  climate  and 
higher  mental  culture,  the  toleration  of  the  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians, as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice,  was  so 
remarkable  that  virithin  a  few  years  after  the  conquest  we 
find  them  not  only  protected  in  the  enjoyment  of  civil  and 
religious  freedom,  but  mingling  on  terms  almost  of  equality 
with  their  conquerors. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  inquire  here  how  far  the  different 
policy  of  the  Christians  was  owing  to  the  peculiar  constitu- 
tion of  their  hierarchy,  which,  composed  of  a  spiritual 
militia  drawn  from  every  coimtry  in  Europe,  was  cut  off 
by  its  position  from  all  human  sympathies,  and  attached  to 
no  interests  but  its  own ;  which  availed  itself  of  the  superior 
science  and  reputed  sanctity  that  were  supposed  to  have 
given  it  the  key  to  the  dread  mysteries  of  a  future  life,  not 
to  enlighten  but  to  enslave  the  minds  of  a  credulous  world ; 
and  which,  making  its  own  tenets  the  only  standard  of  faith, 
its  own  rites  and  ceremonial  the  only  evidence  of  virtue, 
obliterated  the  great  laws  of  morality  written  by  the  divine 
hand  on  every  heart,  and  gradually  built  up  a  system  of 

"  Heeren  seems  willine  to  conn-  Locke  reasons  justly,  ber«iuse  they 
tenanoe  the  learned  Pluquet  in  firmly  believe  the  immaculate  con- 
regarding  Islamism,  in  its  ancient  ception,  divine  character,  and  mira- 
form,  as  one  of  the  modifications  of  cles  of  the  Messiah ;  heterodox  in 
C^ristianiW ;  placing  the  principal  denying  vehemently  his  character 
difference  between  that  and  Socm-  of  Son,  and  his  equality,  as  Qod, 
ianism,  for  example,  in  the  mere  with  the  Father,  of  whose  unity 
rites  of  circumcision  and  baptism,  and  attributes  they  entertain  and 
fEssaisurrinfluencedesCroisades,  express  the  most  awful  ideas."  See 
iraduit  par  Yillers  (Paris,  1808),  his  Dissertation  on  the  Gods  of 
p.  176,  not)  *«The  Mussulmans,'  Greece,  Italy,  and  India;  Works 
■ays  Sir  William  Jones,  **  are  a  (London,  1799),  vol.  i.  p.  279. 
sort  of  heterodox   Christians,   if 
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exclusiveness  and  intolerance  most  repugnant  to  the  mild 
and  charitable  religion  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Before  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  several  cir- 
cumstances operated  to  sharpen  the  edge  of  intolerance, 
especially  against  the  Arabs.  The  Turks,  whose  political 
consideration  of  late  years  had  made  them  the  peculiar 
representatives  and  champions  of  Mahometanism,  had  shown 
a  ferocity  and  cruelty  in*  their  treatment  of  the  Christians 
which  brought  general  odium  on  all  the  professors  of  their 
faith,  and  on  the  Moors,  of  course,  though  most  undeservedly, 
in  common  with  the  rest.  The  bold,  heterodox  doctrines, 
also,  which  had  occasionally  broken  forth  in  different  parts 
of  Europe  in  the  fifteenth  century,  like  so  many  faint  streaks 
of  light  ushering  in  the  glorious  mom  of  the  Reformation, 
had  roused  the  alarm  of  the  champions  of  the  church,  and 
kindled  on  more  than  one  occasion  the  fires  of  persecution ; 
and  before  the  close  of  the  period  the  Inquisition  was  intro- 
duced into  Spain. 

From  that  disastrous  hour,  religion  wore  a  new  aspect  in 
this  unhappy  country.  The  spirit  of  intolerance,  no  longer 
hooded  in  the  darkness  of  the  cloister,  now  stalked  abroad 
in  all  his  terrors.  Zeal  was  exalted  into  fanaticism,  and  a 
rational  spirit  of  proselytism  into  one  of  fiendish  persecu- 
tion.  It  was  not  enough  now,  as  formerly,  to  conform  pas- 
sively to  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  but  it  was  enjoined  to 
make  war  on  all  who  refused  them.  The  natural  feelings 
of  compunction  in  the  discharge  of  this  sad  duty  was  a 
crime ;  and  the  tear  of  sympathy,  wrung  out  by  the  sight 
of  mortal  agonies,  was  an  offence  to  be  expiated  by  humili- 
ating penance.'  The  most  frightful  maxims  were  deliber- 
ately engrafted  into  the  code  of  morals.  Any  one,  it  was 
said,  might  conscientiously  kill  an  apostate  wherever  he  could 
meet  him.  There  was  some  doubt  whether  a  man  might 
slay  his  own  father,  if  a  heretic  or  infidel,  but  none  what- 
ever as  to  his  right,  in  that  event,  to  take  away  the  life  of 
his  son  or  of  his  brother.^    These  maxims  were  not  a  dead 

*  See  the  bishop  of  Orihaela's  cited  by  the  indufltriouB  Clemenom. 
treatifle,   ''De  Bello  Sacro,"  etc.,      (Mem.  de  la  Acad,  de  Hist,  torn,  tL 
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letter,  but  of  most  active  operation,  as  the  sad  records  of 
the  dread  tribunal  too  well  prove.  The  character  of  the 
nation  underwent  a  melancholy  change.  The  milk  of 
charity,  nay,  of  human  feeling,  was  soured  in  every  bosom. 
The  liberality  of  the  old  Spanish  cavalier  gave  vray  to  the 
fiery  fanaticism  of  the  monk.  The  taste  for  blood,  once 
gratified,  begat  a  cannibal  appetite  in  the  people,  who, 
cheered  on  by  the  frantic  clergy,  seemed  to  vie  with  one 
another  in  the  eagerness  with  which  they  ran  down  the 
miserable  game  of  the  Inquisition. 

It  was  at  this  very  time,  when  the  infernal  monster, 
gorged  but  not  sated  with  human  sacrifice,  was  crying  aloud 
for  fresh  victims,  that  Granada  surrendered  to  the  Spaniards, 
under  the  solemn  guarantee  of  the  full  enjoyment  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty.  The  treaty  of  capitulation  granted 
too  much,  or  too  little, — too  little  for  an  independent  state, 
too  much  for  one  whose  existence  was  now  merged  in  that 
of  a  greater ;  for  it  secured  to  the  Moors  privileges  in  some 
respects  superior  to  those  of  the  Castilians,  and  to  the  pre* 
judice  of  the  latter.  Such,  for  example,  was  the  permission 
to  trade  with  the  Barbary  coast,  and  with  the  various  places 
in  Castile  and  Andalusia,  without  paying  the  duties  imposed 
on  the  Spaniards  themselves ;  ^  and  that  article,  again,  by 
which  runaway  Moorish  slaves  from  other  parts  of  the  king-^ 
dom  were  made  free  and  incapable  of  being  reclaimed  by 
their  masters,  if  they  could  reach  Granada.**  The  former 
of  these  provisions  struck  at  the  commercial  profits  of  the 
Spaniards,  the  latter  directly  at  their  property. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  such  a  treaty,  depending 
for  its  observance  on  the  good  faith  and  forbearance  of  the 
stronger  party,  would  not  hold  together  a  year  in  any 
country  of  Christendom,  even  at  the  present  day,  before 

Bust.  15.)    The  Moors  and  Jews,  abameless  infidelity.    Ubi  supra ; 

of  course,  stood  no  ohanoe  in  this  —and  Bleda,  Oordnioa,  p.  995. 

eode;  the  reverend  father  expresses  ''The  artides  of  the  treaty  are 

an    opinion,    with    whioh    Bleda  detailed  at  length  by  Marmol,  Be* 

heartily  coincides,  that  the  p;oyem-  belion  de  los  Moriscos,  lib.  1,  cap.  19, 

ment  would  be  perfectly  justified  ^  Marmol,  Bebelion  de  los  Mo- 

in  taking  awav  the  life  of  eyetj  xisoos,  lib.  1,  cap.  19. 
Moor  in  the  kingdom,  for   thsa 
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some  flaw  or  pretext  would  be  devised  to  evade  it.  How 
much  greater  was  the  probability  of  this  in  the  present  case, 
where  the  weaker  party  was  viewed  with  all  the  accumulated 
odium  of  long  hereditary  hostility  and  religious  rancour  ! 

The  work  of  conversion,  on  which  the  Christians,  no 
doubt,  much  relied,  was  attended  with  greater  difficulties 
than  had  been  anticipated  by  the  conquerors.  It  was  now 
found  that,  while  the  Moors  retained  their  present  faith, 
they  would  be  much  better  affected  towards  their  country- 
men in  Africa  than  to  the  nation  with  which  they  were  in- 
corporated. In  short,  Spain  still  had  enemies  in  her  bosom  ; 
and  reports  were  rife,  in  every  quarter,  of  their  secret  intelli- 
gence with  the  Barbary  states,  and  of  Christians  kidnapped 
to  be  sold  as  slaves  to  Algerine  corsairs.  Such  tales,  greedily 
circulated  and  swallowed,  soon  begat  general  alarm ;  and 
men  are  not  apt  to  be  over-scrupulous  as  to  measures  which 
they  deem  essential  to  their  personal  safety. 

The  zealous  attempt  to  bring  about  conversion  by  preach- 
ing and  expostulation  was  fair  and  commendable.  The 
intervention  of  bribes  and  promises,  if  it  violated  the  spirit, 
did  not,  at  least,  the  letter  of  the  treaty.  The  application 
of  force  to  a  few  of  the  most  refractory,  who  by  their  blind 
obstinacy  were  excluding  a  whole  nation  from  the  benefits 
of  redemption,  was  to  be  defended  on  other  grounds ;  and 
these  were  not  wanting  to  cunning  theologians,  who  con- 
sidered that  the  sanctity  of  the  end  justified  extraordinary 
means,  and  that  where  the  eternal  interests  of  the  soul  were 
at  stake  the  force  of  promises  and  the  faith  of  treaties  were 
equally  nugatory.^ 

But  the  che/'d'ceuvre  of  monkish  casuistry  was  the  argu- 
ment imputed  to  Ximenes  for  depriving  the  Moors  of  the 

**  Seethearffiimentsof  Ximenes,  the  ai^gfuments  of   its  adyocates: 

or  of  his  enuLUfiiastic  biographer  "  Oelui  qui  yeut  me  flEure  changer 

Fl^chier,  for  it  ifi  not  always  easy  de  reli^on  ne  le  fait  sans  doate  que 

to  discriminate  between  them.  Hist  paroe  qu*il  ne  ohangeroit  la  sienne. 

de  Ximen^,  pp.  108, 109. — Montes-  quand  on  youdroit  Ty  forcer  ;  il 

quieu,  in  those  adxnirable  Letters  toouye  done  6trange  que  je  ne  ' 

which  disguise  so  much  deep  -'--       — *- '-'  —  ' — '' 

losophy  under  the  pleasant  yei 
raillery,  ma^es  a  stricture  on 

compulsory  proselytism  worth  all  let  85. 


which  disguise  so  much  deep  phi-  pas  une  chose  qu'il  ne  feroit  ^ 
losophy  under  the  pleasant  yeu  of  lui-mdme,  peut-ltre,  pour  Tempire 
raillery,  makes  a  stricture  on  this      du    monde.'*      Lettrea    Persanes, 
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benefits  of  the  treaty,  as  a  legitimate  consequence  of  the 
rebellion  into  which  they  had  been  driven  by  his  own  mal- 
practices. This  proposition,  however,  far  from  outraging 
the  feelings  of  the  nation,  well  drilled  by  this  time  in  the 
metaphysics  of  the  cloister,  fell  short  of  them,  if  we  are  to 
judge  from  recommendations  of  a  still  more  questionable 
import,  urged,  though  ineflFectually,  on  the  sovereigns  at 
this  very  time,  from  the  highest  quarter.*^ 

Such  are  the  frightful  results  to  Which  the  fairest  mind 
may  be  led,  when  it  introduces  the  refinements  of  logic  into 
the  discussions  of  duty ;  when,  proposing  to  achieve  some 
great  good,  whether  in  politics  or  religion,  it  conceives  that 
the  importance  of  the  object  authorizes  a  departure  from 
the  plain  principles  of  morality  which  regulate  the  ordinary 
affairs  of  life ;  and  when,  blending  these  higher  interests 
with  those  of  a  personal  nature,  it  becomes  incapable  of 
discriminating  between  them,  and  is  led  insensibly  to  act 
from  selfish  motives,  while  it  fondly  imagines  itself  obeying 
only  the  conscientious  dictates  of  duty.^ 

^  The  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia  xnanera  se  haga  eso,  ni  otra  oosa  de 

proposed  to  Ferdinand  and  IsabeUa  que  pueda  parecer  que  se  quebran- 

to  oe  avenged  on  the  Moors,  in  ta  nuestro  seguro.     De  Granada 

some  way  not  explained,  after  their  y^inte  y  nueye  de  mayo  de  quini- 

disembarkation  m  Africa,  on  the  ^ntos  y  un  afios. — Yo  el  BeL — ^Yo 

ground  that,  the  term  of  the  royal  la  B^ina. — For  mandado  del  Bei  6 

aafe-conduot  haying  elapsed,  they  del  B^ina,  Miguel  Ferez  Almazan." 

might  lawfully  be  treated  as  ene-  (Mem.  de  la  Acad  de  Hist.,  tom.  yi. 

mies.  To  this  proposal,  which  would  Uutft,  15,  from  the  original  in  the 

haye  done  honour,  to  a  ooUege  of  archiyes  of  the  family  of  Medina 

Jesuits  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Sidonia.)     Would   that  the   sug- 

soyereigns  made  a  repl^  too  credit-  ^tions  of  Isabella's  own  heart, 

able  not  to  be  transcribed.     '*  £1  mstead  of  the  der^,  had  always 

Bei  6  la  B^ina.  Fernando  de  Zafra,  been  the  guide  of  her  conduct  in 

nuestro  secret4rio.    Yimos  yuestra  these  matters  I 
letra,  en  que  nos  fedstes  saber  lo         ^  A  memorial  of  the  archbishop 

que  el   duque    de   Medinasid6nia  of  Yalencia  to  Fhilip  III.  affords 

tenia  pensado  que  se  Ppdia  facer  an  example  of  this  moral  obliquity, 

contra  los   Moros  de   YiUaluenea  that  may  make  one  laugh,  or  weep, 

de8i>u^  de  desembarcados  allende.  according  to  the  temper  of  his  phi- 

Decidle  que  le  agradecemos  y  tone-  losophy.  In  this  precious  document 

mos  en  servfoio  el  buen  deseo  que  he  says,  ''Your  Majesty  may,  with- 

tiene  de  nos  servir:  pero  pcrqui  out  any  scruple  of  conscience,  make 

nueitra  palabra  y  seguro  reat  aH  m  slayes  of  aU  the  Moriscos,  and  may 

debt  guardar  d  lo%  infidea  eomo  d  lo§  put  them  into  your  own  galleys 

CrUtianos,  y  fiici^ndose  lo  que  61  or  mines,  or  seU  them  to  strangers, 

dice   pareceria   cautela  y  enga&o  And  as  to  their  children,  they  may 

armado  sobre  nuestro  seguit)  para  be  aU  sold  at  good  rates  here  in 

no  le  guardar,  que   en   ninguna  Spain;  which  wm  be  so  fiur  frcm 
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With  these  events  may  be  said  to  terminate  the  history 
of  the  Moors,  or  the  Moriscos,  as  henceforth  called,  under 
the  present  reign.  Eight  centuries  had  elapsed  since  their 
first  occupation  of  the  country ;  during  which  period  they 
had  exhibited  all  the  various  phases  of  civilization,  from  its 
dawn  to- its  decline.  Ten  years  had  sufficed  to  overturn 
the  splendid  remains  of  this  powerful  empire;  and  ten 
more,  for  its  nominal  conversion  to  Christianity.  A  long 
century  of  persecution,  of  unmitigated  and  unmerited  suffer- 
ing,  was  to  follow,  before  the  whole  was  consummated  by 
the  expulsion  of  this  unhappy  race  from  the  Peninsula. 
Their  story,  in  this  latter  period,  furnishes  one  of  the  most 
memorable  examples  in  history,  of  the  impotence  of  perse- 
cution, even  in  support  of  a  good  cause  against  a  bad  one. 
It  is  a  lesson  that  cannot  be  too  deeply  pondered  through 
every  succeeding  age.  The  fires  of  the  Inquisition  are, 
indeed,  extinguished,  probably  to  be  lighted  no  more.  But 
where  is  the  land  which  can  boast  that  the  spirit  of  intoler- 
ance, which  forms  the  very  breath  of  persecution,  is  alto* 
gether  extinct  in  its  bosom  p 

being  a  ptmislmient,  that  it  wiU  be  **11  n'est  point  d'hostLlit6  exoeUente 

a  mercy  to  them;    flinoe  by  that  comme  la  Chrestienne,"  says  old 

means  they  will  all  become  Chris-  Montaigne;  ''nostrezele  fluctmer- 

tians ;  which  they  would  never  have  yeiUes,  quand  il  ya  seoondant  nostra 

been,  had  they  continued  with  their  pente  vers  la   haine,  la  cruaut6, 

parents.    By  the  holy  execution  of  rambition,  Tayarice,  la  detraction, 

which   piece   of   justice,    a  great  la^  rebeUion.     Nostre  religion  est 

turn  of  money  wul  flow  into  your  fEUcte  pour  extirper  les  yices;  eUe 

Mofetitfe  treawry.**    (Gheddes,  Mis-  les  oouyre,  les  nourrit,  les  iniaita** 

oeUaneouB  Tracts,  yoL  i  p.  71.)  Essais,  liy.  2,  ohap.  12. 
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The  reader  will  turn  with  satisfaction  from  the  melan- 
choly and  mortifying  details  of  superstition  to  the  generous 
etTorts  which  the  Spanish  government  was  making  to  en- 
lai^e  the  limits  of  science  and  dominion  in  the  west. 
"  Amidst  the  storms  and  troubles  of  Italy,  Spain  was  every 
day  stretching  her  wings  over  a  wider  sweep  of  empire, 
and  extending  the  glory  of  her  name  to  the  far  Antipodes/' 
Such  is  the  swell  of  exultation  with  which  the  enthusiastic 
Italian,  Martyr,  notices  the  brilliant  progress  of  discovery 
under  his  illustrious  countryman  Columbus.^  The  Spanish 
sovereigns  had  never  lost  sight  of  the  new  domain,  so  un- 
expectedly opened  to  them,  as  it  were,  from  the  depths  of 
the  ocean.  The  first  accounts  transmitted  by  the  great 
navigator  and  his  companions,  of  his  second  voyage,  wliile 
their  imaginations  were  warm  with  the  beauty  and  novelty 
of  the  scenes  which  met  their  eyes  in  the  New  World, 
served  to  keep  alive  the  tone  of  excitement  which  their 
unexpected  successes  had  kindled  in  the  nation.'     The 

^    ''Inter  has   Italin  prooellas  lumbus  on  his  seoond  voja^.    It 

magis  indies  ao  magis  alas  pro-  is  addressed  to  the^  authorities  of 

tendit  Hispania,  imperium  auget,  Seville.     After  noticing  tiiie  evi- 

gloriam  nomenque  suum  ad  Anti-  denoes  of  ^Id  in  Hispaniola,  he 

podes   porriget.       Peter   Martyr,  says,  "  Ansi  que  ie  derto  los  Beyes 

Opus  Epist.,  epist  146.  nuestros  Sefioree  desde  agora   se 

*  See,  among  others,  a  letter  of  pueden  tener  por  los  mas  prosperos 

Dr.  Ohanca,  who  accompanied  Oo-  e  mas  rices  f  linoipes  del  mundo, 
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various  specimens  sent  home  in  the  return  ships,  of  the 
products  of  these  linknovvn  regions,  confirmed  the  agree- 
able belief  that  they  formed  part  of  the  great  Asiatic  con- 
tinent, which  had  so  long  excited  the  cupidity  of  Europeans. 
The  Spanish  court,  sharing  in  the  general  enthusiasm,  en- 
deavoured to  promote  the  spirit  of  discovery  and  coloniza- 
tion, by  forwarding  the  requisite  supplies,  and  complying 
promptly  with  the  most  minute  suggestions  of  Columbus. 
But  in  less  than  two  years  from  the  conmiencement  of 
his  second  voyage  the  face  of  things  experienced  a  melan- 
choly  change.  Accounts  were  received  at  home  of  the 
most  alarming  discontent  and  disaffection  in  the  colony ; 
while  the  actual  returns  from  these  vaunted  regions  were 
so  scanty  as  to  bear  no  proportion  to  the  expenses  of  the 
expedition. 

This  unfortunate  result  was  in  a  great  measure  imput- 
able to  the  misconduct  of  the  colonists  themselves.  Most 
of  them  were  adventurers,  who  had  embarked  with  no 
other  expectation  than  that  of  getting  together  a  fortune 
as  speedily  as  possible  in  the  golden  Indies.  They  were 
without  subordination,  patience,  industry,  or  any  of  the 
regular  habits  demanded  for  success  in  such  an  enterprise. 
As  soon  as  they  had  launched  from  their  native  shore,  they 
seemed  to  feel  themselves  released  from  the  constraints  of 
all  law.  They  harboured  jealousy  and  distrust  of  the 
admiral  as  a  foreigner.  The  cavaliers  and  hidalgos,  of 
whom  there  were  too  many  in  the  expedition,  contemned 
him  as  an  upstart,  whom  it  was  derogatory  to  obey.  From 
the  first  moment  of  their  landing  in  Hispaniola,  they  in- 
dulged the  most  wanton  license  in  regard  to  the  unoffend- 
ing natives,  who,  in  the  simplicity  of  their  hearts,  had 
received  the  white  men  as  messengers  from  Heaven.  Their 
outrages,  however,  soon   provoked   a  general  resistance, 

porque  tal  oosa  hasta  agora  no  so  part  of  the  letter,  the  Doctor  is 

na  yisto  ni  leido  de  ningono  en  el  equaUy  sangaine  in  regard  to  the 

mundo,  porque  yerdaderamente  a  fniitf  idness  of  the  eoil  and  climate, 

otro  camino  que  los  navioe  yuelyan  Letra  de  Dr.  Ghanoa,  apud  Nayar- 

puedan  Ueyar  tanta  cantidad  de  oro  rete,  Golecdon  de  Viagee,  torn.  L 

que  se  pueden  marayiUar  cualee-  pp.  198—224. 
quiera  que  lo  supieren."  In  another 
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which  led  to  such  a  war  of  extermination  that,  in  less  than 
four  years  after  the  Spaniards  had  set  foot  on  the  island, 
one-third  of  its  population,  amounting,  probably,  to  several 
hundred  thousands,  were  sacrificed !  Such  were  the  melan- 
choly auspices  under  which  the  intercourse  was  opened 
between  the  civilized  white  man  and  the  simple  natives  of 
the  western  world.^ 

These  excesses,  and  a  total  neglect  of  agriculture, — for 
none  would  condescend  to  turn  up  the  earth  for  any  other 
object  than  the  gold  they  could  find  in  it, — at  length  oc- 
casioned an  alarming  scarcity  of  provisions ;  while  the  poor 
Indians  neglected  their  usual  husbandry,  being  willing  to 
starve  themselves,  so  that  they  could  starve  out  their  op- 
pressors.* In  order  to  avoid  the  famine  which  menaced 
his  little  colony,  Columbus  was  obliged  to  resort  to  coer- 
cive  measures,  shortening  the  allowance  of  food,  and  com- 
pelling all  to  work,  without  distinction  of  rank.-  These 
unpalatable  regulations  soon  bred  general  discontent.  The 
high-mettled  hidalgos,  especially,  complained  loudly  of  the 
indignity  of  such  mechanical  dnidgery,  while  Father  Boil 
and  his  brethren  were  equally  outraged  by  the  diminution 
of  their  regular  rations.^ 

The  Spanish  sovereigns  were  now  daily  assailed  with 
complaints  of  the  maladministration  of  Columbus,  and  of 
his  impolitic  and  unjust  severities  to  both  Spaniards  and 
natives.  They  lent,  however,  an  unwilling  ear  to  these 
vague  accusations;  they  fully  appreciated  the  difficulties 
of  his  situation  ;  and,  although  they  sent  out  an  agent  to 
inquire  into  the  nature  of  the  troubles  which  threatened 
the  existence  of  the  colony  (August,  1495),  they  were 
careful  to  select  an  individual  who  they  thought  would  be 

'  Fernando  Colon,  Hist,  del  Al-  in  a  single  day  as  much  as  would 

mirante,  can.  60, 62. — ^Mufioz,  Hist  suffice  three  families ! "    Llorente, 

del  Nueyo-Mundo,  lib.  5,  sec.  26. —  (Euvres  de  Don  Barth^lemi  de  las 

Herrera,  Indias  occidentales,  dec.  Gasas,  pr§c§d6es  de  sa  Tie  (Paris, 

1,  lib.  2,  cap.  9. — ^Benzoni,  Not!  1822),  tom.  i.  p.  11. 
Orbis  Hist.,  lib.  1,  cap.  9.  ^  Martyr,  De  Bebus  Oceanicis, 

^  The  Indians  had  some  grounds  dec.  1,  lib.  4. — Oomara,  Hist,  de  las 

for  relying  on  the  efficacy  of  stary-  Indias,  cap.  20,  tom.  ii. — ^Herrera, 

ation,   if,    as  Las  Casas  gravely  Indias  occidentales,  dea  1,  lib.  2, 

asserts,  "one  Spaniard  consumed  cap.  12* 
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most  grateful  to  the  admiral ;  and  when  the  latter,  in  the 
following  year,  1496,  returned  to  Spain,  they  received  him 
with  the  most  ample  acknowledgments  of  regard.  "  Ck>me 
to  us,"  they  said,  in  a  kind  letter  of  congratulation,  ad- 
dressed to  him  soon  after  his  arrival,  ''  when  you  can  do  it 
without  inconvenience  to  yourself,  for  you  have  endured 
too  many  vexations  already."  ^ 

The  admiral  brought  with  him,  as  before,  such  samples 
of  the  productions  of  the  western  hemisphere  as  would 
strike  the  public  eye  and  keep  alive  the  feeling  of  curiosity. 
On  his  journey  through  Andalusia,  he  passed  some  days 
under  the  hospitable  roof  of  the  good  curate  Bemaldez, 
who  dwells  with  much  satisfaction  on  the  remarkable  ap- 
pearance of  the  Indian  chiefs  following  in  the  admiral's 
train,  gorgeously  decorated  with  golden  collars  and  coro- 
nets  and  various  barbaric  ornaments.  Among  these  he 
particularly  notices  certain  ''belts  and  masks  of  cotton 
and  of  wood,  with  figures  of  the  Devil  embroidered  and 
carved  thereon,  sometimes  in  his  own  proper  likeness,  and 
at  others  in  that  of  a  cat  or  an  owl.  There  is  much  reason/' 
he  infers,  "  to  believe  that  he  appears  to  the  islanders  in 
this  guise,  and  that  they  are  all  idolaters,  having  Satan  for 
their  lord!  "7 

But  neither  the  attractions  of  the  spectacle,  nor  the 
glowing  representations  of  Columbus,  who  fancied  he  had 
discovered  in  the  mines  of  Hispaniola  the  golden  quarries 
of  Ophir,  from  which  King  Solomon  had  enriched  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem,  could  rekindle  the  dormant  enthusiasm 
of  the  nation.  The  novelty  of  the  thing  had  passed.  Thqr 
heard  a  different  tale,  moreover,  from  the  other  voyagers, 
whose  wan  and  sallow  visages  provoked  the  bitter  jest  that 
they  had  returned  with  more  gold  in  their  faces  than  in 
their  pockets.     In   short,  the    scepticism  of  the  public 

*  NaTarrete,  Ooleccion  de  Yiages,  the  same  charitable  opinion :  "  May 
torn,  ii.,  Doc.  dipl.,  no.  101. — Fer-      daramente  ee  conocio  que  el  de- 


nando  Colon,  Hist,  del  Almirante,  monio  estaya  apoderado  de  aquella 

cap.  64. — Mniioz,  Hist,  del  Nueyo-  gente,  y  la  traia  ciega  y  engafiada, 

Mundo,  lib.  6,  sec.  31.  hablandoles,  y  mostrandoles  en  di- 

'   Bemaldez,    Beyes    Cat61ioo8,  yersas  figuraa."     Indias  occiden- 

MS.,  cap.  131. — ^Herrera  ezpreesee  tales,  lib.  3,  cap.  4. 
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seemed  now  quite  in  proportion  to  its  former  overweening 
confidence;  and  the  returns  were  so  meagre,  says  Ber- 
naldez,  "  that  it  was  very  generally  believed  there  was  little 
or  no  gold  in  the  island."  ^ 

Isabella  was  far  from  participating  in  this  unreasonable 
distrust.  She  had  espoused  the  theory  of  Columbus  when 
others  looked  coldly  or  contemptuously  on  it.^  She  firmly 
relied  on  his  repeated  assurances  that  the  track  of  discovery 
would  lead  to  other  and  more  important  regions.  She 
formed  a  higher  estimate,  moreover,  of  the  value  of  the 
new  acquisitions  than  any  founded  on  the  actual  proceeds 
in  gold  and  silver ;  keeping  ever  in  view,  as  her  letters 
and  instructions  abundantly  show,  the  glorious  purpose  of 
introducing  the  blessings  of  Christian  civilization  among 
the  heathen.^^  She  entertained  a  deep  sense  of  the  merits 
of  Columbus,  to  whose  serious  and  elevated  character  her 
own  bore  much  resemblance;  although  the  enthusiasm 
which  distinguished  each  was  naturally  tempered  in  hers 
with  somewhat  more  of  benignity  and  discretion. 

But,  although  the  queen  was  willing  to  give  the  most 
effectual  support  to  bis  great  enterprise,  the  situation  of 
the  country  was  such  as  made  delay  in  its  immediate 
prosecution  unavoidable.  Large  expense  was  necessarily 
incurred  for  the  actual  maintenance  of  the  colony ;  ^^  the 
exchequer  was  liberally  drained,  moreover,  by  the  Italian 
war,  as  well  as  by  the  profuse  magnificence  with  which  the 
nuptials  of  the  royal  family  were  now  celebrating.  It  was, 
indeed,  in  the  midst  of  the  courtly  revelries  attending  the 
marriage  of  Prince  John  that  the  admiral  presented  himself 

^   Bemaldez,    Beyes    Catdlicos,  fasta  que  pudo.*'  Nayarrete,  Ooleo- 

MS.,  cap.  131. — ^MuJioz,  Hist,  del  don  de  Viages,  torn.  i.  p.  266. 

Naevo-Mundo,  lib.  6»  seo.  1.  ^  See  the  letters  to  Columbus, 

*    Ck>lumbu8,    in   lus   letter   to  dated   May   14th,    1493,   August, 

Prince  John's  nurse,  dated  1500,  1494,  apud  Nayarrete,  Coleccion  de 

makes  the  following  ample  acknow-  Yiages,  tom.   it   pp.   66,    154,  et 

led^ent  of  the  (meen*s  early  pro-  mult.  al. 

techon  of  him :  **  £!n  todos  hobo  in-  ^^  The  salaries  alone,  annuaUy 

credulidad,  y  a  la  Beina  mi  Sefiora  disbursed  by  the  crown  to  persons 

dio  Nuestro  Seiior  el  espiritu  de  resident  in  the  colony,  amounted  to 

inteligencia  y  esftierzo  grande,  y  la  six  millions  of  marayedia    Mufioz, 

hizo  de  todo  neredera  como  a  cara  y  Hist,  del  Nueyo-Mundo,  lib.  5,  seo. 

muy  amada  hija."    "  Su  Alteza  lo  33. 
aprobaba  al  coutrario,  y  lo  sostuyo 

VOL.  II.  U 
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before  the  sovereigns  at  Burgos,  after  his  second  voya^. 
Such  was  the  low  condition  of  the  treasury  from  these 
causes  that  Isabella  was  obliged  to  defray  the  cost  of  an 
outfit  to  the  colony,  at  this  time,  from  funds  originally 
destined  for  the  marriage  of  her  daughter  Isabella  with  the 
king  of  Portugal.^^ 

This  unwelcome  delay,  however,  was  softened  to  Colum- 
bus by  the  distinguished  marks  which  he  daily  received  of 
the  royal  favour ;  and  various  ordinances  were  passed,  con- 
firming and  enlarging  his  great  powers  and  privileges  in 
the  most  ample  manner,  to  a  greater  extent,  indeed,  than 
his  modesty,  or  his  prudence,  would  allow  him  to  accept.^* 
The  language  in  which  these  princely  gratuities  were  con- 
ferred rendered  them  doubly  grateful  to  his  noble  heart, 
containing,  as  they  did,  the  most  emphatic  acknowledg- 
ments of  his  "  many,  good,  loyal,  distinguished,  and  con- 
tinual services,"  and  thus  testifying  the  unabated  confidence 
of  his  sovereigns  in  his  integrity  and  prudence." 

Among  the  impediments  to  the  immediate  completion  of 
the  arrangements  for  the  admiral's  departure  on  his  third 
voyage  may  be  also  noticed  the  hostility  of  Bishop  Fonseca, 
who  at  this  period  had  the  control  of  the  Indian  depart- 
ment ;  a  man  of  an  irritable  and,  as  it  would  seem,  most 
unforgiving  temper,  who,  from  some  causes  of  disgust 
which  he  had  conceived  with  Columbus  previous  to  his 
second  voyage,  lost  no  opportunity  of  annoying  and  thwart- 
ing him,  for  which  his  official  station  unfortunately  afforded 
him  too  many  facilities." 

*'  Hist,  del  Nueyo-Mundo,  lib.  that  of '  the  Admiral/  el  Almirante^ 

6,  see.  2. — Fernando  Colon,  Hist,  whatever  other  titles  and  honours 

del  Almirante,  cap.  64. — Herrera,  may  belong  to  them."    That  title 

Indias  occidentales,  lib.  3,  cap.  1.  indicated  his  peculiar  achievements, 

"   Such,  for  example,  was  the  and  it  was  an  honest  pride  which 

jirant  of  an  immense  tract  of  land  led  him  by  this  simple  expedient 

in  Hispaniola,  with    the   title  of  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of 

count  or  duke,  as  the  admiral  might  them  in   his  posterity.      See  the 

prefer.    Munoz,  Hist,  del  Nuevo-  original  document,  apud  Navan^eta, 

Mundo,  lib.  6,  sec.  17.  Coleccion  de  Yiages,  toon.  iL  pp.  221 

"   The   instrument  establishing  — 235. 
the  mayorazgOf  or  perpetual  entaS         "  Muiioz.  Hist  del  Nuevo-Mim- 

of  Oolumbu^s  estates,  contains  an  do,  lib.  6,  sec.  20. — ^Fernando  Colon, 

injunction   that   ''his  heirs  shall  Hist  del  Almirante,  cap.  64. — Zu- 

never  use  any  other  signature  than  niga,  Annales  de  Sevilla,  afio  1496. 
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Prom  these  various  circumstances  the  admiral's  fleet  was 
not  ready  before  the  beginning  of  1498.  Even  then  fur- 
ther embarrassment  occurred  in  manning  it,  as  few  were 
found  willing  to  embark  in  a  service  which  had  fallen  into 
such  general  discredit.  This  led  to  the  ruinous  expedient 
of  substituting  convicts,  whose  regular  punishmente  were 
commuted  into  transportation,  for  a  limited  period,  to  the 
Indies.  No  measure  could  possibly  have  been  devised 
more  effectual  for  the  ruin  of  the  infant  settlement.  The 
seeds  of  corruption,  which  had  been  so  long  festering  in  the 
Old  World,  soon  shot  up  into  a  plentiful  harvest  in  the 
New,  and  Columbus,  who  suggested  the  measure^  was  the 
first  to  reap  the  fruits  of  it. 

At  length,  all  being  in  readiness,  the  admiral  embarked 
on  board  his  little  squadron,  consisting  of  six  vessels,  whose 
complement  of  men,  notwithstanding  .every  exertion,  was 
still  deficient,  and  took  his  departure  from  the  port  of  St. 
Lucar,  May  80th,  1498.  He  steered  in  a  more  southerly 
direction  than  on  his  preceding  voyages,  and  on  the  1st  of 
August  succeeded  in  reaching  terra  firma ;  thus  entitling 
himself  to  the  glory  of  being  the  first  to  set  foot  on  the 
great  southern  continent,  to  which  he  had  before  opened 
the  way.** 

It  is  not  necessary  to  pursue  the  track  of  the  illustrious 
voyager,  whose  career,  forming  the  most  brilliant  episode 
to  the  history  of  the  present  reign,  has  been  so  recently 
traced  by  a  hand  which  few  will  care  to  follow.  It  will 
suffice  briefly  to  notice  his  personal  relations  with  the 
Spanish  government,  and  the  principles  on  which  the 
colonial  administration  was  conducted. 

On  his  arrival  at  Hispaniola,  Columbus  found  the  affairs 
of  the  colony  in  the  most  deplorable  confusion.  An  insur- 
rection had  been  raised  by  the  arts  of  a  few  factious  in- 
dividuals against  his  brother  Bartholomew,  to  whom  he  had 

I*  Peter  Martyr,  De  Bebns  Oce-  p.  245.—Benzoiu,  Novi  Orbia  Hist, 

anicis,  dec.  1,  lib.  6. — Navarrete,  lib.  1,  cap.  10,  11. — ^Herrera,  Indias 

Coleccion  de  Yiages,  torn,  ii.,  Doc.  occidentales,  dec.  1,  lib.  3,  cap.  10, 

dipl.,  no8.  116,  120.— Teroer  Viage  ll.  —  Munoz,    Hist    del    Nuero- 

de  Colon,  apud  Nayarrete,  toia.  i  Muodo,  lib.  6,  sec.  19. 
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intrusted  the  government  during  his  absence.  In  this 
desperate  rebellion,  all  the  interests  of  the  community  were 
neglected.  The  mines,  which  were  just  beginning  to  yield 
a  golden  harvest,  remained  unwrought.  The  unfortunate 
natives  were  subjected  to  the  most  inhuman  oppression. 
There  was  no  law  but  that  of  the  strongest.  Columbus,  on 
his  arrival,  in  vain  endeavoured  to  restore  order.  The  very 
crews  he  brought  with  him,  who  had  been  unfortunately  re- 
prieved from  the  gibbet  in  their  own  country,  served  to  swell 
the  mass  of  mutiny.  The  admiral  exhausted  art,  negotiation, 
entreaty,  force,  and  succeeded  at  length  in  patching  up  a 
specious  reconciliation  by  such  concessions  as  essentially 
impaired  his  own  authority.  Among  these  was  the  grant 
of  large  tracts  of  land  to  the  rebels,  with  permission  to  the 
proprietor  to  employ  an  allotted  number  of  the  natives  in 
its  cultivation.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  celebrated  sys- 
tem of  repartimientoSy  which  subsequently  led  to  the  foulest 
abuses  that  ever  disgraced  humanity.*'^ 

Nearly  a  year  elapsed  after  the  admiral's  return  to  His- 
paniola,  before  he  succeeded  in  allaying  these  intestine 
feuds.  In  the  mean  while,  rumours  were  every  day  reach- 
ing Spain  of  the  distractions  of  the  colony,  accompanied 
with  most  injurious  imputations  on  the  conduct  of  Colum- 
bus and  his  brother,  who  were  loudly  accused  of  oppress- 
ing both  Spaniards  and  Indians,  and  of  sacrificing  the 
public  interests,  in  the  most  unscrupulous  manner,  to  their 
own*.  These  complaints  were  rung  in  the  very  ears  of  the 
sovereigns  by  numbers  of  the  disaffected  colonists,  who  had 
returned  to  Spain,  and  who  surrounded  the  king,  as  he  rode 
out  on  horseback,  clamouring  loudly  for  the  discharge  of 
the  arrears  of  which  they  said  the  admiral  had  defrauded 
them.** 

"  €k)mara,  Hist,  de  las  Indias,  1,  lib.  8,  cap.  16. — ^Mufioz,  Hist  del 

cap.  20.-— Benzoni,  Novi  Orbis  Hist,  Nuevo-Mundo,  lib.  6,  sec.  40 — 42. 

lib.  1,  cap.  10,  11. — Garibay,  Com-  "  Ghiribay,  Compendio,  torn.  iL 

pendio,  torn,  ii,  lib.  19,  cap.  7. —  Hb.  19,  cap.  7.— Peter  Martyr,  De 

t'emando   Colon,  Hist  del  Almi-  Bebus  Oceanicis,  dec  1,  lib.  7. — 

rante,  cap.  73 — 82.— Peter  Martyr,  Gomara,  Hist,  de  las  Indias,  cap^ 

De  Bebus  Oceanicis,  dec.  1,  lib.  5.~  2S.  —  Benzoni,  Novi  Orbis  Hlst.» 

Herrera»  Indias  occidentales,  dec.  cap.    11.  —  Ferdinand    ColumbuB 
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There  were  not  wanting,  even,  persons  of  high  consider- 
ation at  the  court,  to  give  credence  and  circulation  to  these 
calumnies.  The  recent  discovery  of  the  pearl-fisheries  of 
Paria,  as  well  as  of  more  prolific  veins  of  the  precious 
metals  in  Hispaniola,  and  the  prospect  of  an  indefinite  ex- 
tent of  unexplored  country,  opened  by  the  late  voyage  of 
Columbus,  made  the  viceroyalty  of  the  New  World  a 
tempting  bait  for  the  avarice  and  ambition  of  the  most 
potent  grandee.  They  artfully  endeavoured,  therefore,  to 
undermine  the  admiral's  credit  with  the  sovereigns,  by 
raising  in  their  minds  suspicions  of  his  integrity,  founded 
not  merely  on  vague  reports,  but  on  letters  received  from 
the  colony,  charging  him  with  disloyalty,  with  appropriat- 
ing to  his  own  use  the  revenues  of  the  island,  and  with  the 
design  of  erecting  an  independent  government  for  himself.^* 

Whatever  weight  these  absurd  charges  may  have  had 
with  Ferdinand,  they  had  no  power  to  shake  the  queen's 
confidence  in  Columbus  or  lead  her  to  suspect  his  loyalty 
for  a  moment.  But  the  long-continued  distractions  of  the 
colony  made  her  feel  a  natural  distrust  of  his  capacity  to 
govern  it,  whether  from  the  jealousy  entertained  of  him  as 
a  foreigner,  or  from  some  inherent  deficiency  in  his  own 
character.  These  doubts  were  mingled,  it  is  true,  with 
sterner  feelings  towards  the  admiral,  on  the  arrival,  at  this 
juncture,  of  several  of  the  rebels  with  the  Indian  slaves 
assigned  to  them  by  his  orders.*^ 

It  was  the  received  opinion  among  good  Catholics  of 

mentions  that  lie  and  liis  brother,  sharpen  the  tooth  of  slander  against 

who  were  then  pages  to  the  queen,  the  admiral.    **  iCgre  multi  patiun- 

ootdd  not  stir  out  into  the  court-  tur,"  says  Columbus's  countryman, 

^ard  of  the  Alhambra  without  be-  with  honest  warmth,  **  peregrinum 

mg  foUowed  by  fifty  of  these  ya-  hominem,  et  quidem  e  nostiS  Italii 

eekoonds,    who  insulted    them   in  ortum,  tantum  honoris  ac  glorise 

ttte  grossest  manner.  "  as  the  sons  oouboquutum,  ut  non  tantum  His- 

of  the  adventurer  wno  had  led  so  panicsB  gentis,  sed  et  oigusyiB  alte- 

many  brave  Spanish  hidalgos  to  rius  homines  superaverit.'*    Ben* 

seek  their  graves  in  the  land  of  zoni,  lib.  1,  cap.  5. 

vanily  and  delusion  which  he  had  *  Herrera,  Indias  oocidentales, 

fbtmd  out."    Hist,  del  Almirante,  lib.  4,  cap.  7,  10,  and  more  esped- 

cap.  S5.  aUy  lib.  6,  oa]^    13.— Las  Oasaa, 

"  Benzoni  Noyi  Orbis  Hist.,  lib.  (Euvres,  6d.  de  JLlorente,  torn.  L  p. 

1,  cap.  12. — ^National  feeling  oper-  306. 
ated,  no  doubt,  as  weU  as  avarice  to 
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that  period,  that  heathen  and  barbarous  nations  were  placed 
by  the  circumstance  of  their  infidelity  without  the  pale  both 
of  spiritual  and  civil  rights.  Their  souls  were  doomed  to 
eternal  perdition.  Their  bodies  were  the  property  of  the 
Christian  nation  who  should  occupy  their  soil."  Such,  in 
brief,  were  the  profession  and  the  practice  of  the  most  en- 
lightened Europeans  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  and  such  the 
deplorable  maxims  which  regulated  the  intercourse  of  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  navigators  with  the  uncivilized 
natives  of  the  western  world.**  Columbus,  agreeably  to 
these  views,  had,  very  soon  after  the  occupation  of  Hispa- 
niola,  recommended  a  regular  exchange  of  slaves  for  the 
commodities  required  for  the  support  of  the  colony ;  repre- 
senting, moreover,  that  in  this  way  their  conversion  would 
be  more  surely  effected, — ^an  object,  it  must  be  admitted, 
which  he  seems  to  have  ever  had  most  earnestly  at  heart. 

Isabella,  however,  entertained  views  on  this  matter  far 
more  liberal  than  those  of  her  age.  She  had  been  deeply 
interested  by  the  accounts  she  had  received  from  the  ad- 


•*  La  quality  de  Catholi<me  Eo- 
main,"  says  the  philosophic  ViUera, 
"avait  tout-ii-fait  remplac^  ceUe 
d'homme,  et  mSme  de  Chr6tien. 
Qui  n'^tcut  pas  Catholique  Bomain, 
n*^tait  pas  homme,  efcait  moius 
qu'homme ;  et  etit-il  6t6  on  souve- 
rain,  c*^tait  une^  bonne  action  que 
de  lui  6ter  la  Tie.''  (Essai  sur  la 
B^formation,  p.  56,  id.  1820.)  Las 
Casas  rests  the  title  of  the  Spanish 
crown  to  its  American  possessions 
on  the  original  papal  ^ant,  made 
on  condition  of  converting  the  na- 
tives to  Christianity.  The  pope,  as 
vicar  of  Jesna  Christ,  possesses 
plenary  authority  over  all  men  for 
the  safety  of  their  souls.  He  misht, 
therefore,  in  fur^erance  of  mis, 
confer  on  the  Spanish  sovereigns 
imperial  9Wf>renMcy  over  aU  lands 
discovered  by  them, — ^not,  however, 
to  the  prejudice  of  authorities  al- 
ready existing  there,  and  over  sadh 
nations  only  t»s  voluntarily  em- 
braced Christianity.  Such  is  the 
sum  of  his  thirty  propositions  sub- 
mitted to  the  council  of  the  Lidies 
for  the  inspection  of  Charles  Y. 


(QBuvres,  id,  de  Llorente,  torn.  i. 
pp.286 — 311.)  One  may  see  in  these 
arbitrarv  and  whimsical  limitations 
the  good  bishop's  desire  to  reconcile 
what  reason  told  him  were  the 
natural  rights  of  man,  with  what 
faith  prescribed  as  the  legitimate 
prerogative  of  the  pope.  Few 
ttoman  Catholics  at  the  present  day 
will  be  found  sturdy  enough  to 
maintain  this  lofty  prerogative, 
however  carefully  limited.  Still 
fewer  in  the  sixteenth  century 
would  have  challenged  it.  Indeed, 
it  is  but  just  to  Las  Casas  to  admit 
that  the  general  scope  of  his  argu- 
ments, here  and  elsewhere,  is  very 
far  in  advance  of  his  age. 
^ "  A  Spanish  casuist  founds  the 
right  of  nis  nation  to  enslave  the 
Indians,  among  other  things,  on 
their  smoking  tobacco  and  not  trim- 
ming their  beuxls  a  PEwofnoU. 
At  least  this  is  Montesquieu s  mter- 
pretation  of  it  (^^nt  des  Lois, 
iiv.  15,  chap.  8.)  The  doctors  of 
the  Inquisition  could  hardly  have 
found  a  better  reason. 
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miral  himself  of  the  gentle,  unoffending  character  of  the 
islanders ;  aod  she  revolted  at  the  idea  of  consigning  them 
to  the  horrors  of  slavery,  without  even  an  effort  for  their 
conversion.  She  hesitated,  therefore,  to  sanction  his  pro- 
posal ;  and,  when  a  number  of  Indian  captives  were  adver- 
tised to  be  sold  in  the  markets  of  Andalusia,  she  com- 
manded the  sale  to  be  suspended,  till  the  opinion  of  a 
council  of  theologians  and  doctors,  learned  in  such  matters, 
could  be  obtained  as  to  its  conscientious  lawfulness.  She 
yielded  still  further  to  the  benevolent  impulses  of  her  na- 
ture, causing  holy  men  to  be  instructed  as  far  as  possible 
in  the  Indian  languages  and  sent  out  as  missionaries  for 
the  conversion  of  the  natives.^  Some  of  them,  as  Father 
Boil  and  his  brethren,  seem,  indeed,  to  have  been  more 
concerned  for  the  welfare  of  their  own  bodies  than  for  the 
souls  of  their  benighted  flock.  But  others,  imbued  with 
a  better  spirit,  wrought  in  the  good  work  with  disinter- 
ested zeal,  and,  if  we  may  credit  their  accounts,  with  some 
eflficacy.** 

In  the  same  beneficent  spirit,  the  royal  letters  and 
ordinances  urged  over  and  over  again  the  paramount 
obligation  of  the  religious  instruction  of  the  natives,  and  of 
observing  the  utmost  gentleness  and  humanity  in  all  deal- 
ings with  them.  When,  therefore,  the  queen  learned  the 
arrival  of  two  vessels  from  the  Indies,  with  three  hundred 
slaves  on  board,  which  the  admiral  had  granted  to  the 
mutineers,  she  could  not  repress  her  indignation,  but  im- 
patiently asked, ''  By  what  authority  does  Columbus  venture 
thus  to  dispose  of  my  subjects?"  (June  20,  1500.)  She 
instantly  caused  proclamation  to  be  made  in  the  southern 
provinces,  that  all  who  had  Indian  slaves  in  their  posses- 

**  MufioB,  Hist,  del  Nuevo-Mundo,  from  one  to  two  thouaand  persons 

lib.  6,  sec.  34.  Navairete,  Golecoion  were  baptised  every  day.*'    ^Yida 

de  Yi^es,  torn.  iL,  Boo.  dipL,  no.  de  Ximenez,  p.  120.)     f'erdmand 

92. — ^Herrera,  Indias  ooddentalee,  Columbus  remarks,  with  some  no- 

lib.  8,  oap.  4.  iveU,  that  *'  the  Indians  were  so 

**  **  Among  other  things  that  the  obedient  from  their  fear  of  the  ad- 
holy  fjEithers  oanied  out,"  says  miral,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
Bobles,  "was  a  littis  organ  and  desirous  to  oblige  him,  that  th^ 
sereral  beUs,  whioh  greatly  de-  voluntarily  he&uaie  Christians.  * 
lighted  the  simple  people,,  so  that  Hist,  del  Ahnii-ante,  cap.  S4. 
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sion,  granted  by  the  admiral,  should  forthwith  provide  for 
their  return  to  their  own  country;  while  the  few  still 
held  by  the  crown  were  to  be  restored  to  freedom  in  like 
manner.** 

After  a  long  and  visible  reluctance,  the  queen  acquiesced 
in  sending  out  a  commissioner  to  investigate  the  luSairs  of 
the  colony.  The  person  appointed  to  this  delicate  trust 
was  Don  Francisco  de  Bobadilla,  a  poor  knight  of  Calatrava. 
He  was  invested  with  supreme  powers  of  civil  and  criminal 
jurisdiction.  He  was  to  bring  to  trial  and  pass  sentence 
on  all  such  as  had  conspired  against  the  authority  of  Co- 
lumbus. He  was  authorized  to  take  possession  of  the 
fortresses,  vessels,  public  stores,  and  property  of  every  de- 
scription, to  dispose  of  all  offices,  and  to  command  whatever 
persons  he  might  deem  expedient  for  the  tranquillity  of  the 
island,  vnthout  distinction  of  rank,  to  return  to  Spain  and 
present  themselves  before  the  sovereigns.  Such,  in  brief, 
was  the  sum  of  the  extraordinary  powers  intrusted  to 
Bobadilla.^ 

It  is  impossible  now  to  determine  what  motives  could 
have  led  to  the  selection  of  so  incompetent  an  agent  for  an 
office  of  such  high  responsibility.  He  seems  to  have  been 
a  weak  and  arrogant  man,  swelled  with  unmeasurable 
insolence  by  the  brief  authority  thus  undeservedly  be- 
stowed upon  him.  From  the  very  first,  he  regarded 
Columbus  in  the  light  of  a  convicted  criminal,  on  whom  it 
was  his  business  to  execute  the  sentence  of  the  law.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  his  arrival  at  the  island,  after  an  ostentatious 
parade  of  his  credentials,  he  commanded  the  admiral  to 
appear  before  him,  and,  without  affecting  the  forms  of  a 

■  Herrera,   Indias  oocidentales,  "  Navarrete,  Coleooion  deViages, 

lib.  4,  cap.  7. — ^Nayarrete,  Coleooion  torn,  ii,  Doo.  dipL,  noa.  127 — 130. 

de  Yiages,  torn,  ii.,  Doo.  dipL,  na  The  original  oominiBsion  to  Boba- 

134. — Jm  Caaaa  observes  that  **  so  dilla  was  dated  March  2l8t,  and 

great  was  the  queen's  indignation  May  21st,  1499;  the  ezecalaon  of 

at  ^e  admiral's  misconduct  in  this  it,  however,  was  delayed  untilJulv, 

particidar,  that  nothing  but  the  con-  IdOO,  in  the  hope,  doubtless,  of  ob- 

sideration  of  his  great  public  ser-  taining  such  tidings  from  Hispa- 

vices  saved  him  from  immediate  dis-  niola  as  should  obviate  the  necessity 

grace."    CEuvres,  4d»  de  Llorente,  of  a  measure  so  prejudifliol  to  the 

torn,  i  p.  306.  admiral 
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legal  inquiry,  at  once  caused  him  to  be  manacled  and 
thrown  into  prison.  (August  23,  1500.)  Columbus  sub- 
mitted without  the  least  show  of  resistance,  displaying  in 
this  sad  reverse  a  magnanimity  of  soul  which  would  have 
touched  the  heart  of  a  generous  adversary.  Bobadilla, 
however,  discovered  no  such  sensibility  ;  and,  after  raking 
together  all  the  foul  or  frivolous  calumnies  which  hatred  or 
the  hope  of  favour  could  extort,  he  caused  the  whole  loath- 
some mass  of  accusation  to  be  sent  back  to  Spain  with  the 
admiral,  whom  he  commanded  to  be  kept  strictly  in  irons 
during  the  passage ;  ''  afraid,"  says  Ferdinand  Columbus, 
bitterly, ''  lest  he  might  by  any  chance  swim  back  again  to 
the  island.'*^ 

This  excess  of  malice  served,  as  usual,  however,  to  de« 
feat  itself.  So  enormous  an  outrage  shocked  the  minds  of 
those  most  prejudiced  against  Columbus.  All  seemed  to 
feel  it  as  a  national  dishonour  that  such  indignities  should 
be  heaped  on  the  man  who,  whatever  might  be  his  indis- 
cretions, had  done  so  much  for  Spain,  and  for  the  whole 
civilized  world ;  a  man  who,  in  the  honest  language  of  an 
old  writer,  "  had  he  lived  in  the  days  of  ancient  Greece  or 
Rome,  would  have  had  statues  raised  and  temples  and 
divine  honours  dedicated  to  him,  as  to  a  divinity !  "  ^ 

None  partook  of  the  general  indignation  more  strongly 
than  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  who,  in  addition  to  their 
personal  feelings  of  disgust  at  so  gross  an  act,  readily  com- 
prehended  the  whole  weight  of  obloquy  which  its  perpetra- 
tion must  necessarily  attach  to  them.  They  sent  to  Cadiz 
without  an  instant's  delay,  and  commanded  the  admiral  to 
be  released  from  his  ignominious  fetters.  They  wrote  to 
him  in  the  most  benignant  terms,  expressing  their  sincere 

•*  Fernando  Colon,  Hist  del  Al-  dentales,   lib.   6,  cap.  15.— Ferdi- 

mirante,  cap.  S6. — Garibay,  Com-  nand  Columbus  tells  us  that  bis 

pendio,  torn,  ii  lib.  19,  cap.  7. —  Neither  kept  the  fetters  in  which  he 

Feter  Martyr,  De  Bobus  Oceanicis,  was  brought  home,  hanging  up  in 

dec.  1,  lib.  7.--Gomara,  Hist,  de  las  an  apartment  of  his  house,  as  a 

In<tias,  cap.  23. — ^Herrera,India8  0c-  perpetual    memorial    of    national 

cidentales,  Hb.  4,  cap.  10.  —  Ben-  ingratitude,  and,  when    he    died» 

Boni,NoviOrbi8Hi8t.,  lib.  1,  cap.  12.  ordered  them  to  be  buried  in  the 

*  Benzoni,  Novi  Orbis  Hist.,  lib.  same  graye  with  himselt    Hi«t  del 

1,  cap.  12.— Horrera,  Indias  ood-  Almirante,  cap^  Sd, 
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regret  for  the  unworthy  usage  which  he  had  experiencecU 
and  requested  him  to  appear  before  them  as  speedily  as 
possible,  at  Granada,  where  the  court  was  then  staying. 
At  the  same  time,  they  furnished  him  a  thousand  ducats 
for  his  expenses,  and  a  handsome  retinue  to  escort  him  on 
his  journey. 

Columbus,  revived  by  these  assurances  of  the  kind  dis- 
positions of  his  sovereigns,  proceeded  without  delay  to 
Granada,  which  he  reached  on  the  17th  of  December,  1500. 
Immediately  on  his  arrival  he  obtained  an  audience.  The 
queen  could  not  repress  her  tears  at  the  sight  of  the  man 
whose  illustrious  services  had  met  with  such  ungenerous 
requital,  as  it  were,  at  her  own  hands.  She  endeavoured 
to  cheer  his  wounded  spirit  with  the  most  earnest  assur- 
ances of  her  sympathy  and  sorrow  for  his  misfortunes. 
Columbus,  from  the  first  moment  of  his  disgrace,  had 
relied  on  the  good  faith  and  kindness  of  Isabella ;  for  as  an 
ancient  Castilian  writer  remarks,  "  she  had  ever  favoured 
him  beyond  the  king  her  husband,  protecting  his  interests, 
and  showing  him  especial  kindness  and  good-will."  When 
he  beheld  the  emotion  of  his  royal  mistress,  and  listened  to 
her  consolatory  language,  it  was  too  much  for  his  loyal  and 
generous  heart ;  and,  throwing  himself  on  his  knees,  he 
gave  vent  to  his  feelings,  and  sobbed  aloud.  The  sovereigns 
endeavoured  to  soothe  and  tranquillize  his  mind,  and,  after 
testifying  their  deep  sense  of  his  injuries,  promised  him 
that  impartial  justice  should  be  done  his  enemies,  and  that 
he  should  be  reinstated  in  his  emoluments  and  honours.^ 

Much  censure  has  attached  to  the  Spanish  government 
for  its  shore  in  this  unfortunate  transaction ;  both  in  the 
appointment  of  so  unsuitable  an  agent  as  Bobadilla,  and  the 
delegation  of  such  broad  and  indefinite  powers.  With 
regard  to  the  first,  it  is  now  too  late,  as  has  ab-eady  been 
remarked,  to  ascertain  on  what  grounds  such  a  selection 
could  have  been  made.     There  is  no  evidence  of  his  being 

*  Garibay,  Oompendio,  torn.  iL  rante,  cap.  86, 87. — ^Herrera,  Indias 

lib.  19.  oap.  7. — ^Peter  Martyr,  De  occidentales,   deo.   1,   lib.   4,  cap. 

Bebus  OceanioLs,  deo.  1,  lib.  7.—  8—10. — Benzoni,  Noyi  Orbia  Histt 

Fernando  Colon,  Hist,  dol  Aliai-  lib.  1,  cap.  12. 
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indebted  for  his  promotion  to  intrigue  or  any  undue  in- 
fluence. Indeed,  according  to  the  testimony  of  one  of  his 
contemporaries,  he  was  reputed  "  an  extremely  honest  and 
religious  man ; ''  and  the  good  bishop  Las  Casas  expressly 
declares  that  "  no  imputation  of  dishonesty  or  avarice  had 
ever  rested  on  his  character."*^  It  was  an  error  of  judg- 
ment ;  a  grave  one,  indeed,  and  must  pass  for  as  much  as 
it  is  worth. 

But  in  regard  to  the  second  charge,  of  delegating  un- 
warrantable powers,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
grievances  of  the  colony  were  represented  as  of  a  most 
pressing  nature,  demanding  a  prompt  and  peremptory 
remedy;  that  a  more  limited  and  partial  authority,  de- 
pendent for  its  exercise  on  instructions  from  the  govern- 
ment at  home,  might  be  attended  with  ruinous  delays ; 
that  this  authority  must  necessarily  be  paramount  to  that 
of  Columbus,  who  was  a  party  implicated ;  and  that,  al- 
though unlimited  jurisdiction  was  given  over  all  offences 
committed  against  him,  yet  neither  he  nor  his  friends  were 
to  be  molested  in  any  other  way  than  by  temporary  sus- 
pension from  office,  and  a  return  to  their  own  country, 
where  the  merits  of  their  case  might  be  submitted  to  the 
sovereigns  themselves. 

This  view  of  the  matter,  indeed,  is  perfectly  conformable 
to  that  of  Ferdinand  Columbus,  whose  solicitude,  so  apparent 
in  every  page,  for  his  father's  reputation,  must  have  effectu- 
ally counterbalanced  any  repugnance  he  may  have  felt  at 
impugning  the  conduct  of  his  sovereigns.  "The  only 
ground  of  complaint,"  he  remarks,  in  summing  up  his  nar- 
rative of  the  transaction, ''  which  I  can  bring  against  their 
Catholic  Highnesses  is,  the  unfitness  of  the  agent  whom  they 
employed,  equally  malicious  and  ignorant.  Had  they 
sent  out  a  suitable  person,  the  admiral  would  have  been 
highly  gratified ;  since  he  had  more  than  once  requested 
the  appointment  of  some  one  with  full  powers  of  jurisdic- 
tion in  an  affair  where  he  felt  some  natural  delicacy  in 

^  Oriedo,  Bist.  gen.  de  las  Ind.,      3,  cap.  6,  apud  NaTarrete,  torn.  L, 
P.  1,  lib.  3,  cap.  6.— Las  Oasas,  liU      iutrod.,  p.  99. 
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moving,  in  consequence  of  his  own  brother  having  been 
originally  involved  in  it."  And,  as  to  the  vast  magnitude 
of  the  powers  intrusted  to  Bobadilla,  he  adds, ''  It  can 
scarcely  be  wondered  at,  considering  the  manifold  com- 
plaints against  the  admiral  made  to  their  Highnesses."  ^ 

Although  the  king  and  queen  determined  withont 
hesitation  on  the  complete  restoration  of  the  admiral's 
honours,  they  thought  it  better  to  defer  his  reappointment 
to  the  government  of  the  colony  until  the  present  disturb- 
ances should  be  settled  and  he  might  return  there  with 
personal  safety  and  advantage.  In  the  mean  time,  they 
resolved  to  send  out  a  competent  individual,  and  to  support 
him  with  such  a  force  as  should  overawe  faction  and  enable 
him  to  place  the  tranquillity  of  the  island  on  a  permanent 


The  person  selected  was  Don  Nicolas  de  Ovando,  com* 
endador  of  Lares,  of  the  military  order  of  Alcantara.  He 
was  a  man  of  acknowledged  prudence  and  sagacity,  tem- 
perate in  his  habits,  and  plausible  and  politic  in  his  address. 
It  is  sufBcient  evidence  of  his  standing  at  court  that  he  had 
been  one  of  the  ten  youths  selected  to  be  educated  in  the 
palace  as  companions  for  the  prince  of  Asturias.  He  was 
furnished  with  a  fleet  of  two-and-thirty  sail,  carrying 
twenty-five  hundred  persons,  many  of  them  of  the  best 
families  in  the  kingdom,  with  every  variety  of  article  for  the 
nourishment  and  permanent  prosperity  of  the  colony ;  and 
the  general  equipment  was  in  a  style  of  expense  and  mag- 
nificence such  as  had  never  before  been  lavished  on  any 
armada  destined  for  the  western  waters.^ 

The  new  governor  was  instnicted  immediately  on  his 
arrival  to  send  Bobadilla  home  for  trial.  (September,  1 501.) 
Under  his  lax  administration,  abuses  of  every  kind  had  multi- 
plied to  an  alarming  extent,  and  the  poor  natives,  in  parti- 
cular, were  rapidly  wasting  away  under  the  new  and  most 
inhuman  arrangement  of  the  repartimientoa^  which  he  had 

^  Fernando  Odan,  Hist  del  Al-  Colon,  Blst  del  Almirante,  cap, 

mirante,  oap.  86.  87. — Benzoni,  Noyi  Orbis  Qlst.,  lib. 

"  Herrera,  Indias  oooidentales,  1,  oap.  12.— Mem.  de  la  Acad,  de 

dea  1,  lib.  4,  cap.  11.— Fernando  Hist.,  torn.  vL  p.  38^. 
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established.  Isabella  now  declared  the  Indians  free,  and  em- 
phatically enjoined  on  the  authorities  of  Hispaniola  to  respect 
them  as  trae  and  faithful  vassals  of  the  crown.  Ovando 
was  especially  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  losses  sustained 
by  Columbus  and  his  brothers,  to  provide  for  their  full  in- 
demnification, and  to  secure  the  unmolested  enjoyment  in 
future  of  all  their  lawful  rights  and  pecuniary  perquisites.^ 

Fortified  with  the  most  ample  instructions  in  regard  to 
these  and  other  details  of  his  administration,  the  governor 
embarked  on  board  his  magnificent  flotilla,  and  crossed  the 
bar  of  St,  Lucar,  February  15th,  1502.  A  furious  tempest 
dispersed  the  fleet  before  it  had  been  out  a  week,  and  a 
report  reached  Spain  that  it  had  entirely  perished.  The 
sovereigns,  overwhelmed  with  sorrow  at  this  fresh  disaster, 
which  consigned  so  many  of  their  best  and  bravest  to  a 
watery  grave,  shut  themselves  up  in  their  palace  for  several 
days.  Fortunately,  the  report  proved  ill  founded.  The 
fleet  rode  out  the  storm  in  safety,  one  vessel  only  having 
perished,  and  the  remainder  reached  in  due  time  the  place 
of  destination." 

The  Spanish  government  has  been  roundly  taxed  with 
injustice  and  ingratitude  for  its  delay  in  restoring  Columbus 
to  the  full  possession  of  his  colonial  authority ;  and  that 
too  by  writers  generally  distinguished  for  candour  and 
impartiality.  No  such  animadversion,  however,  as  far  as  I 
am  aware,  is  countenanced  by  contemporary  historians; 
and  it  appears  to  be  wholly  undeserved.  Independent  of 
the  obvious  inexpediency  of  returning  him  immediately  to 
the  theatre  of  disaflection,  before  the  embers  of  ancient 
animosity  had  had  time  to  cool,  there  were  several  features 
in  his  character  which  make  it  doubtful  whether  he  were 
the  most  competent  person,  in  any  event,  for  an  emergency 
demanding  at  once  the  greatest  coolness,  consummate  ad- 
dress, and  acknowledged  personal  authority.  His  sublime 
enthusiasm,  which  carried  him  victorious  over  every  obstacle, 

■  Herrera,  Indias  oeddentaleB,  Colon,  Hist  del  Almirante,  cap,  87. 

lib.  4,  cap.  11 — 13. — Nayarrete,  Co-  '*  Herrera,  Indias  ocoidentalea, 

leccion  de  Yiages,  torn,  ii.,  Doc.  lib.  6,  cap.  1. 
dipL,  noB.    138,    144.— Fernando 
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involved  him  also  in  numerous  embarrassments,  which  men 
of  more  phlegmatic  temperament  would  have  escaped.  It 
led  him  to  count  too  readily  on  a  similar  spirit  in  others, — 
and  to  be  disappointed.  It  gave  an  exaggerated  colouring 
to  his  views  and  descriptions,  that  inevitably  led  to  a  re- 
action in  the  minds  of  such  as  embarked  their  all  on  the 
splendid  dreams  of  a  fairy-land  which  they  were  never  to 
realize.*^  Hence  a  fruitful  source  of  discontent  and  dis- 
affection in  his  followers.  It  led  him,  in  his  eagerness  for 
the  achievement  of  his  great  enterprises,  to  be  less  scrupulous 
and  politic  as  to  the  means  than  a  less  ardent  spirit  would 
have  been.  His  pertinacious  adherence  to  the  scheme  of 
Indian  slavery,  and  his  impolitic  regulation  compelling  the 
labour  of  the  hidalgos,  are  pertinent  examples  of  this.^ 
He  was,  moreover,  a  foreigner,  without  rank,  fortune,  or 
powerful  friends;  and  his  high  and  sudden  elevation 
naturally  raised  him  up  a  thousand  enemies  among  a  proud, 
punctilious,  and  intensely  national  people.  Under  these 
multiplied  embarrassments,  resulting  from  peculiarities  of 
character  and  situation,  the  sovereigns  might  well  be  ex- 
cused  for  not  intrusting  C!olumbus,  at  this  delicate  crisis, 


*  The  high  deyotional  feeling  of 
OolumbuB  led  him  to  traoe  out  al- 
lusions in  Scripture  to  the  yarious 
circumstances  and  scenes  of  his  ad- 
venturous life.  Thus,  he  believed 
his  great  discovery  announced  in 
the  Apocalypse,  and  in  Isaiah ;  he 
identified,  as  I  have  before  stated, 
the  mines  of  Hispaniola  with  those 
which  fdmishea  Solomon  with 
materials  for  his  temple ;  he  fancied 
that  he  had  determined  the  actual 
locfldity  of  the  garden  of  Eden  in 
the  newly-discovered  region  of 
Paria.  But  his  greatest  extrava- 
ffance  was  his  project  of  a  crusade 
for  the  recovery  of  the  Holv  Sepul- 
chre. This  he  cherished  from  the 
first  hour  of  his  discovery,  pressing 
it  in  the  most  urgent  manner  on  the 
sovereigns,  and  making  actual  pro- 
vision K>r  it  in  his  testament.  This 
was  a  flight,  however,  beyond  the 
spirit  even  of  this  romantic  age, 
and  probably  received  as  little  seri- 
ous attention  from  the  queen  as 
from  her  more  cool  and  calculatin,^ 


husband.  Peter  Martyr,  De  Bebus 
Oceanicis,  dea  1,  lib.  6. — Teroer 
Yiage  de  Colon,  apud  Navairete, 
Coleccion  de  Yiages,  L  p.  259, — ^tom. 
ii.,  Doc.  dipL,  no.  143. — ^Henera, 
Indias  occidentales,  lib.  6,  cap.  15. 
"  Another  example  was  the  ixgu- 
didous  punishment  of  delinquents 
by  diminishing  their  re^gular  aUow- 
ance  of  food,  a  measure  so  obnox- 
ious as  to  call  for  the  interference 
of  the  sovereigns,  who  prohibited  it 
altogether.  (Navarrete,  Colecdon 
de  Yiages,  tom.  iL,  Doc  dipl.,  no. 
97.)  Herrera,  who  must  be  admit- 
ted to  have  been  in  no  degree  in- 
sensible to  the  merits  of  Columbus, 
closes  his  accoimt  of  the  various  ac- 
cusations urged  affainst  him  and 
his  brotikers,  with  me  remark  that, 
**  with  every  allowance  for  calumny, 
they  must  be  confessed  not  to  have 
governed  the  Castilians  with  the 
moderation  that  they  ought  to  have 
shown."  Indias  occidentales^  lik 
4,  cap.0. 
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with  disentangling  the  meshes  of  intrigne  and  faction,  in 
which  the  affairs  of  the  colony  were  so  unhappily  involved. 

I  trust  these  remarks  will  not  be  construed  into  an 
insensibility  to  the  merits  and  exalted  services  of  Columbus. 
"  A  world/'  to  borrow  the  words,  though  not  the  applica- 
tion, of  the  Greek  historian,  "is  his  monument."  His 
virtues  shine  with  too  bright  a  lustre  to  be  dimmed  by  a 
few  natural  blemishes ;  but  it  becomes  necessary  to  notice 
these,  to  vindicate  the  Spanish  government  from  the  im- 
putation of  perfidy  and  ingratitude,  where  it  has  been  most 
freely  urged,  and  apparently  with  the  least  foundation. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  excuse  the  paltry  equipment  with 
which  the  admiral  was  suffered  to  undertake  his  fourth 
and  last  voyage.  The  object  proposed  by  this  expedition 
was  the  discovery  of  a  passage  to  the  great  Indian  Ocean, 
which  he  inferred,  sagaciously  enough  from  his  premises, 
though,  as  it  turned  out, — to  the  great  inconvenience  of 
the  commercial  world,  —  most  erroneously,  must  open 
somewhere  between  Cuba  and  the  coast  of  Paria.  Four 
caravels  only  were  furnished  for  the  expedition,  the  largest 
of  which  did  not  exceed  seventy  tons'  burden;  a  force 
forming  a  striking  contrast  to  the  magnificent  armada 
lately  intrusted  to  Ovando,  and  altogether  too  insignificant 
to  be  vindicated  on  the  ground  of  the  different  objects 
proposed  by  the  two  expeditions.'^ 

Columbus,  oppressed  with  growing  infirmities  and  a 
consciousness,  perhaps,  of  the  decline  of  popular  favour, 
manifested  unusual  despondency  previously  to  his  embark- 
ation. He  talked,  even,  of  resigning  the  task  of  further 
discovery  to  his  brother  Bartholomew.  "I  have  estab- 
lished," said  he,  "  all  that  I  proposed, — the  existence  of 
land  in  the  west  I  have  opened  the  gate,  and  others  may 
enter  at  their  pleasure ;  as  indeed  they  do,  arrogating  to 
themselves  the  title  of  discoverers,  to  which  they  can  have 
little  claim,  following  as  they  do  in  my  track."  He  little 
thought  the  ingratitude  of  mankind  would  sanction  the 
claims  of  these  adventurei-s  so  far  as  to  confer  the  name  of 

"  Gkribay,  Oompendio,  torn.  ii.  Herrera,  Indias  oooidentales,  lib.  A, 
lib.  19,  cap.  14. — Fernando  Colon,  cap.  1. — Benisoni,  Novi  Orbis  Hist, 
Hiet.   dol  Almirante,  cap.    88.  —     cap.  14. 
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one  of  them  on  that  world  which  his  genius  had  rnvealed." 
Tlie  great  inclination,  however,  which  the  admiral  had 
to  serve  the  Catholic  sovereigns,  and  especially  the  most 
serene  queen,  says  Ferdinand  Columbus,  induced  him  to 
lay  aside  his  scruples  and  encounter  the  perils  and  fatigues 
of  another  voyage.  A  few  weeks  before  his  departure,  he 
received  a  gracious  letter  from  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  the 
last  ever  addressed  to  him  by  his  royal  mistress,  assuring 
him  of  their  purpose  to  manitain  inviolate  all  their  engage- 
ments with  him,  and  to  perpetuate  the  inheritance  of  his 
honours  in  his  family.^  Comforted  and  cheered  by  these 
assurances,  the  veteran  navigator,  quitting  the  port  of 
Cadiz  on  the  9th  of  March,  1502,  once  more  spread  his 
sails  for  those  golden  regions  which  he  had  approached  so 
near,  but  was  destined  never  to  reach. 


"•  It  would  be  going  out  of  our 
way  to  inyestigato  the  pretensions 
of  Amerigo  Vespucci  to  the  honour 
of  first  disooyeriu^  the  South  Amer- 
ican continent.  The  reader  wiU 
find  them  displayed  with  perspicuity 
and  candour  by  Mr.  Irving,  in  his 
"Life  of  Columbus."  T Appendix, 
No.  9.)  Few  will  be  oisposed  to 
contest  the  author's  conclusion  re- 
specting their  faUacy,  though  aU 
may  not  have  the  same  chaiity  as 
he,  m  tracing  its  possible  origin  to  an 
editorial  blunder  instead  of  wilful 
fabrication  on  the  part  of  Vespucci ; 
in  which  light,  mdeed,  it  seems 
to  have  been  regarded  by  the  two 
most  ancient  and  honest  historians 
of  the  eyent,  Las  Casas  and  Herrera. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suspect  him, 
however,  of  pretending  to  anything 
beyond  tiie  discovery  of  Paria,  or  of 
anticipating  in  any  degree  the  im- 
portant consequence  destined  to  re- 
sult from  sudi  pretensions.  Mr. 
Irving's  conclusions  have  since  been 
confirmed,  in  the  fullest  manner, 
by  M.  de  Humboldt,  in  his  "Geo- 
graphic du  nouveau  Continent." 
published  in  1S39 ;  in  which  he  has 
assembled  a  mass  of  testimony  sug- 
gesting the  most  favourable  impres- 
sions of  Vespucci*^  innocence  of  the 
Tarious  charges  brought  against 
****»im. — Since  the  appearance  of  Mr. 
2"  'ing's  work,  Sefior  Navarretelias 
from  h^iated  the  thii-d  volume  of  his 


"  Colecdon  de  "VSages  y  Bescubii- 
mientos,"  etc.,  containing,  among 
other  things,  the  original  letters 
recording  Vespucci's  American  voy- 
*a^s,  illustrated  by  all  the  author- 
ities and  facts  tiiat  could  come 
within  the  scope  of  his  indefatieable 
researches.  The  whole  weight  of 
evidence  leads  irresistibly  to  the 
conviction  that  Columbus  is  en- 
titled to  the  glory  of  being  the 
original  discoverer  of  the  southern 
continent,  as  well  as  i^nds,  of  tiie 
western  hemisphere.  Coleccion  de 
Viages,  tom.  iii.  pp.  183 — 334. 

"  Fernando  Colon,  Hist,  del  Al- 
mirante,  cap.  87.  Herrera  notices 
this  letter,  written,  he  says,  "  con 
tanta  humanidad,  que  pareda  ex- 
traordinaria  de  lo  que  usavan  con 
otros,  y  no  sin  razon,  pues  jamas 
nadie  les  hizo  tal  servicio."  flndias 
occidentales,  lib.  5,  cap.  1.)— Among 
other  instances  of  the  queen's  per- 
sonal regard  for  Columbus,  may  be 
noticed  ner  receiving  his  two  sons, 
Diego  and  Fernando,  as  her  own 
pages,  on  the  death  of  Prince  John, 
in  whose  service  they  had  formerly 
been.  (Navarrete,  Coleccion  de 
Viages,  tom.  ii..  Doc.  dipl.,  no, 
125^ — By  an  ordinance  of  1503,  we 
find  Diego  Colon  made  contino  of 
the  royal  household,  with  an  annual 
salary  of  50,000  maravedis.  Ibid » 
Doc  dipl.,  no.  150. 
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It  will  not  be  necessary  to  pursue  his  course  further  than 
to  notice  a  single  occurrence  of  most  extraordinary  nature. 
The  admiral  had  received  instructions  not  to  touch  at 
Hispaniola  on  his  outward  voyage.  The  leaky  condition 
of  one  of  his  ships,  however,  and  the  signs  of  an  approach- 
ing storm,  induced  hiiii  to  seek  a  temporary  refuge  there ;  at 
the  same  time,  he  counselled  Ovando  to  delay  for  a  few  days 
the  departure  of  the  fleet,  then  riding  in  the  harbour,  which 
was  destined  to  carry  Bobadilla  and  the  rebels  with  their 
ill-gotten  treasures  back  to  Spain.  The  churlish  governor, 
however,  not  only  refused  Columbus  admittance,  but  gave 
orders  for  the  instant  departure  of  the  vessels.  The  appre- 
hensions of  the  experienced  mariner  were  fully  justified 
by  the  event.  Scarcely  had  the  Spanish  fleet  quitted  its 
moorings,  before  one  of  those  tremendous  hurricanes  came 
on,  which  so  often  desolate  these  tropical  regions,  sweeping 
down  everything  before  it,  and  fell  with  such  violence  on 
the  little  navy  that  out  of  eighteen  ships,  of  which  it  was 
composed,  not  more  than  three  or  four  escaped.  The  rest 
all  foundered,  including  those  which  contained  Bobadilla 
and  the  late  enemies  of  Columbus.  Two  hundred  thou- 
sand casteUanos  of  gold,  half  of  which  belonged  to  the 
government,  went  to  the  bottom  with  them.  The  only  one 
of  the  fleet  which  made  its  way  back  to  Spain  was  a  crazy, 
weather-beaten  bark,  which  contained  the  admiral's  pro- 
perty, amounting  to  four  thousand  ounces  of  gold.  To 
complete  these  curious  coincidences,  Columbus  with  his 
little  squadron  rode  out  the  storm  in  safety  imder  the  lee 
of  the  island,  where  he  had  prudently  taken  shelter  on 
being  so  rudely  repulsed  from  the  port.  This  even-handed 
retribution  of  justice,  so  uncommon  in  human  affairs,  led 
many  to  discern  the  immediate  interposition  of  Providence. 
Others,  in  a  less  Christian  temper,  referred  it  all  to  the 
necromancy  of  the  admiral.^ 

*    Peter    MaHyr,    De     Bebus  Tante,oap.88. — ^Benzoni,NoviOrbiB 

Ooeanids,  dec.  1,  111).  10. — Gkuibay,  Hist.,   cap.   12. — Herrera,  Indias 

CSompendio,  torn.  iL  Ub.  19,  cap.  14.  occidentaleB,  lib.  6,  caps.  3. 
-—Fernando  Colon,  Hist,  del  Almi- 
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Oarefdl  Fitmaon  for  the  Colonies.— licenae  for  Private  YoyageiL — Im- 
portant Papal  Concessions.  —  The  Queen's  Zieal  for  Conyeision.  — 
Immediate  Profits  from  the  Discoyeries. — ^Their  moral  Consequencea. — 
Their  geographical  Extent 

A  CONSIDERATION  of  the  colonial  policy  pursued  during 
Isabella's  lifetime  has  been  hitherto  deferred  to  avoid 
breaking  the  narrative  of  Columbus's  personal  adventures. 
I  shall  now  endeavour  to  present  the  reader  with  a  brief 
outline  of  it,  so  far  as  can  be  collected  from  imperfect  and 
scanty  materials;  for,  however  incomplete  in  itself,  it 
becomes  important  as  containing  the  germ  of  the  gigantic 
system  developed  in  later  ages. 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella  manifested  from  the  first  an 
eager  and  enlightened  curiosity  in  reference  to  their  new 
acquisitions,  constantly  interrogating  the  admiral  minutely 
as  to  their  soil  and  climate,  their  various  vegetable  and 
mineral  products,  and  especially  the  character  of  the  un- 
civilized races  who  inhabited  them.  They  paid  the 
greatest  deference  to  his  suggestions,  as  before  remarked, 
and  liberally  supplied  the  infant  settlement  with  whatever 
could  contribute  to  its  nourishment  and  permanent  pros- 
perity.^ Through  their  provident  attention,  in  a  very  few 
years  after  its  discovery  the  island  of  Hispaniola  was  in 
possession  of  the  most  important  domestic  animals,  as  well 
as  fruits  and  vegetables,  of  the  Old  World,  some  of  which 
have  since  continued  to  furnish  the  staple  of  a  far  more 

^  See,  in  particular,  a  letter  to  ting  forth  the  yarious  necessities  of 

Columbus,  dated  August,  1494  (apud  the  colony,  every  item  of  which  is 

Nayarrete,ColecciondeYiages,tom.  particularly  answered  by  the  soye<- 

ii.,  Doa  dipl.,  no.  79) ;    also  an  reigns,  in  a  manner  showing  how 

elaborate  memorial  presented   by  attentiyely  they  considered  his  sug- 

the  admiral  in  the  same  year,  set-  gestions. — ^Ibi<i,tom.ipp,22d — 241. 
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lucrative  commerce  than  was  ever  anticipated  from  its 
gold-mines.' 

Emigration  to  the  new  countries  was  encouraged  by  the 
liberal  tenor  of  the  royal  ordinances  passed  from  time  to 
time.  The  settlers  in  Hispaniola  were  to  have  their 
passage  fi'ee ;  to  be  excused  from  taxes ;  to  have  the  abso« 
lute  property  of  such  plantations  on  the  island  as  they 
should  engage  to  cultivate  for  four  years ;  and  they  were 
furnished  with  a  gratuitous  supply  of  grain  and  stock  for 
their  farms.  All  exports  and  imports  were  exempted 
from  duty;  a  striking  contrast  to  the  narrow  policy  of 
later  ages.  Five  hundred  persons,  including  scientific 
men  and  artisans  of  every  description,  were  sent  out  and 
maintained  at  the  expense  of  government  To  provide  for 
the  greater  security  and  quiet  of  the  island,  Ovando  was 
authorized  to  gather  the  residents  into  towns,  which  were 
endowed  with  the  privileges  appertaining  to  similar  cor- 
porations in  the  mother  country ;  and  a  number  of  married 
men,  with  their  families,  were  encouraged  to  establish  them- 
selves  in  them,  with  the  view  of  giving  greater  solidity  and 
permanence  to  the  settlement.' 

With  these  wise  provisions  were  mingled  others  savour- 
ing too  strongly  of  the  illiberal  spirit  of  the  age.  Such 
were  those  prohibiting  Jews,  Moors,  or  indeed  any  but 
Castilians,  for  whom  the  discovery  was  considered  exclu- 
sively to  have  been  made,  from  inhabiting,  or  even  visiting, 
the  New  World.  The  government  kept  a  most  jealous  eye 
upon  what  it  regarded  as  its  own  peculiar  perquisites,  re- 
serving to  itself  the  exclusive  possession  of  all  minerals, 
dyewoods,  and  precious  stones  that  should  be  discovered ; 
and,  although  private  persons  were  allowed  to  search  for 

*  Abundant  evidenoe  of  this  is  piadrid,  1774),  torn,  i  lib.  1,  tit.  16, 

fdmished  by  the  long  enumeration  ley  2. 

of  articlee  subjected  to  tithes,  con-  '  Navarrete,  Ooleccion  de  Yiages, 

tained  in  'an  ordinance  dated  Oc-  torn,  ii.,  Doc.  dipl.,  no.  86,  April 

tober  5th,  1501,  showing  with  what  10th,  1495.— Nos.  103,  105-108, 

indiscriminate  severity  this  heavy  Anril  2drd,  1497. — No.  110,  May 

burden  was  imposed  from  the  first  6ui,  1497. — No.  121,  July  22n(C 

on  the  most  important  products  of  1497. — Herrera,  Indiasoocidentales, 

human  industry.    Becopilacion  de  dec.  1,  lib.  4,  cap.  12« 
Leyes  de  los  Beynos  de  las  Indias 
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gold,  they  were  subjected  to  the  exorbitant  tax  of  two- 
thirds,  subsequently  reduced  to  one-fifth,  of  all  they  should 
obtain,  for  the  crown.* 

The  measure  which  contributed  more  effectually  than 
any  other,  at  this  period,  to  the  progress  of  discovery  and 
colonization,  was  the  license  granted,  under  certain  regula- 
tions, in  1495,  for  voyages  undertaken  by  private  indi- 
viduals. No  use  was  made  of  this  permission  until  some 
years  later,  in  1499.  The  spirit  of  enterprise  had  flagged, 
and  the  nation  had  experienced  something  like  disappoint- 
ment on  contrasting  the  meagre  results  of  their  own  dis- 
coveries with  the  dazzling  successes  of  the  Portuguese, 
who  had  struck  at  once  into  the  very  heart  of  the  jewelled 
East.  The  reports  of  the  admiral's  third  voyage,  however, 
and  the  beautiful  specimens  of  pearls  which  he  sent  home 
from  the  coast  of  Paria,  revived  the  cupidity  of  the  nation. 
Private  adventurers  now  proposed  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  license  already  granted,  and  to  follow  up  the  track  of 
discovery  on  their  own  account.  The  government,  drained 
by  its  late  heavy  expenditures,  and  jealous  of  the  spirit  of 
maritime  adventure  beginning  to  show  itself  in  the  other 
nations  of  Europe,^  willingly  acquiesced  in  a  measure 
which,  while  it  opened  a  wide  field  of  enterprise  for  its 
subjects,  secured  to  itself  all  the  substantial  benefits  of 
discovery,  without  any  of  the  burdens. 

The  ships  fitted  out  under  the  general  license  were 
required  to  reserve  one-tenth  of  their  tonnage  for  the 
crown,  as  well  as  two-thirds  of  all  the  gold,  and  ten  per 
cent,  of  all  other  commodities  which  they  should  procure. 
The  government  promoted  these  expeditions  by  a  bounty 

*  Navarrete,  Coleocion  de  Viages*  »  Among  the  foreign  adTenturera 

torn,  ii.,  Doa  dipL,  noe.  86,  121. —  were  the  two  Oabots,  who  sailed  in 

Herrera,  Indias  occidentales,  lib.  3,  the  service  of  the  English  monarch, 

cap.  2.— Mufioz,  Hist,  del  Nuevo-  Henry  Vll.,  in  1497,  and  ran  down 

Mundo,  lib.  5,  sec.  34.— The  ex-  the  wnole  coast  of  North  America, 

dusion  of  foreigners^  at  least  all  from  Newfoundland  to  within  a  few 

but  "Catholic  Uhristians,"  is  par-  degrees  of  Florida,  thus  encroach- 

tioularly  recommended  by  Colum-  ing,  as  it  were,  on  the  very  field  of 

bus  in  his  first  commumcation  to  discovery  preoccupied  by  tne  Span- 

theoiown.  Primer  Yiage  de  Colon,  iards. 
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on  all  vessels  of  six  hundred  tons  and  upwards  engaged  in 
them.* 

With  this  encouragement  the  more  wealthy  merchants 
of  Seville,  Cadiz,  and  Palos,  the  old  theatre  of  nautical 
enterprise,  freighted  and  sent  out  little  squadrons  of  three 
or  four  vessels  each,  which  they  intrusted  to  the  experienced 
mariners  who  had  accompanied  Columbus  in  his  first 
voyage,  or  since  followed  in  his  footsteps.  They  held  in 
general  the  same  course  pursued  by  the  admiral  on  his 
last  expedition,  exploring  the  coasts  of  the  great  southern 
continent.  Some  of  the  adventurers  returned  with  such 
rich  freights  of  gold,  pearls,  and  other  precious  commodi- 
ties as  well  compensated  the  fatigues  and  perils  of  the 
voyage.  But  the  greater  number  were  obliged  to  content 
themselves  with  the  more  enduring,  but  barren,  honours  of 
discovery.^ 

The  active  spirit  of  enterprise  now  awakened,  and  the 
more  enlarged  commercial  relations  with  the  new  colonies, 
required  a  more  perfect  organization  of  the  department  for 
Indian  affairs,  the  earliest  vestiges  of  which  have  been 
already  noticed  in  a  preceding  chapter.^  By  an  ordinance 
dated  at  Alcald,  January  20th,  1503,  it  was  provided  that 

'  Mufioz,  Hist,  del  Nueyo-Mundo,  provided  for  in  the  general  license, 

lib.  5,  sect  32. — ^Nayarrete,  Goleo-  [Doo.  di]pl.,no.  86.)  The  soyereigns, 

don  deViages,  Doc.  dipl.,  no.  86.  indeed,  in  consequence  of  his  re- 

'  Columbus  seems  to  haye  taken  monstrances,  published  an  ordin- 
exceptions  at  the  license  for  private  ance,  June  2nd,  1497,  in  which, 
voyages,  as  an  infiingement  of  his  after  expressing  their  unabated  re- 
own  prerogatives.  It  is  difficult,  spect  for  aU  the  rights  and  privileges 
however,  to  imderstand  on  what  of  the  admiral,  they  declare  that 
ground.  There  is  nothing  in  his  whatever  shall  be  found  in  their 
original  capitulations  with  the  go-  previous  license  repugnant  to  these 
vemment  having  reference  to  the  shall  be  null  and  void*  (Doc.  dipl., 
matter  (see  Navarrete,  Golecdon  de  no.  113.)  The  hypothetical  form  in 
Yiaees,  Doc  dipl,  no.  5) ;  while,  which  this  is  stated  shows  that  the 
in  the  letters  patent  made  out  pre-  sovereigns,  with  an  honest  desire  of 
viously  to  his  second  voya^,  the  keeping  their  engagements  witii 
right  of  granting  licenses  is  ex-  Oolumbus,  had  not  a  vexy  dear 
pressly  reserved  to  the  crown,  and  perception  in  what  manner  they  had 
to  the  superintendent,  Fonseca,  been  violated.  Peter  Martvr,  De 
equally  with  the  admiral.  (Doo.  Bebus  Oceanids,  dec.  1,  lib.  9. — 
dipl.,  no.  35.)  The  only  legal  claim  Herrera,  Indias  ooddentales,  lib.  4» 
which  he  could  make  in  all  such  cap.  11. — ^BenzoniiNoviOrbisHist, 
expeditions  as  were  not  conducted  cap.  13. 

under  him  was  to  one-eighth  of  the  *  Part  I.  chap.  18,  of  this  Hbtory. 
tonnage,  and  this  was  regularly 
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ciimstances  under  which  the  discovery  of  the  New  World 
was  effected.  Unlike  the  settlements  on  the  comparatively 
sterile  shores  of  North  America,  which  were  permitted  to 
devise  laws  accommodated  to  their  necessities^  and  to 
gather  strength  in  the  habitual  exercise  of  political  func- 
tions, the  Spanish  colonies  were  from  the  very  first  checked 
and  controlled  by  the  over-legislation  of  the  parent  coun- 
try. The  original  project  of  discovery  had  been  entered 
into  with  indefinite  expectations  of  gain.  The  verification 
of  Columbus's  theory  of  the  existence  of  land  in  the  west 
gave  popular  credit  to  his  conjecture  that  that  land  was  the 
far-famed  Indies.  The  specimens  of  gold  and  other  pre- 
cious commodities  found  there  served  to  maintain  the  de- 
lusion. The  Spanish  government  regarded  the  expedition 
as  its  own  private  adventure,  to  whose  benefits  it  had  ex- 
clusive pretensions.  Hence  those  jealous  regulations  for 
securing  to  itself  a  monopoly  of  the  most  obvious  sources 
of  profit,  the  dyewoods  and  the  precious  metals. 

These  impolitic  provisions  were  relieved  by  others  better 
suited  to  the  permanent  interests  of  the  colony.  Such  was 
the  bounty  offered  in  various  ways  on  the  occupation  and 
culture  of  land,  the  erection  of  municipalities,  the  right  of 
intercolonial  traffic,  and  of  exporting  and  importing  mer- 
chandise of  every  description  free  of  duty."  These  and 
similar  laws  show  that  the  government,  far  from  regarding 
the  colonies  merely  as  a  foreign  acquisition  to  be  sacrificed 
to  the  interests  of  the  mother  country,  as  at  a  later  period, 
was  disposed  to  legislate  for  them  on  more  generous  prin- 
ciples, as  an  integral  portion  of  the  monarchy! 

Some  of  the  measures  even  of  a  less  liberal  tenor  may 
be  excused,  as  sufficiently  accommodated  to  existing  cir- 
cumstances. No  regulation,  for  example,  was  found  event- 
ually more  mischievous  in  its  operation  than  that  which 
confined  the  colonial  trade  to  the  single  port  of  Seville,  in- 
stead of  permitting  it  to  find  a  free  vent  in  the  thousand 

"Mufioz,  Hist  del  Nueyo-Mundo,      Nayairete,    Ooleocion   de   TiagM^ 
lib.  6,  sec.  32,  Sd.^Herrera,  Indias      torn.  iL,  Doo.  dipL,  no.  8d. 
oocidentales,  lib.  4,  cap.  11,  12.— 
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avenues  naturally  opened  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom ;  to. 
say  nothing  of  the  grievous  monopolies  and  exactions  for 
which  this  concentration  of  a  mighty  traffic  on  so  small  a 
point  was  found,  in  later  times,  to  afford  unbounded  facility. 
Bat  the  colonial  trade  was  too  limited  in  its  extent  under 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  to  involve  such  consequences.  It 
was  confined  chiefly  to  a  few  wealthy  seaports  of  Anda- 
lusia, from  the  vicinity  of  which  the  first  adventurers  had 
sallied  forth  on  their  career  of  discovery.  It  was  no 
inconvenience  to  them  to  have  a  common  port  of  entry, 
so  central  and  accessible  as  Seville,  which,  moreover, 
by  this  arrangement  became  a  great  mart  for  European 
trade,  thus  affording  a  convenient  market  to  the  country, 
for  effecting  its  commercial  exchanges  with  every  quarter, 
of  Christendom.**  It  was  only  when  laws  adapted  to  the. 
incipient  stages  of  commerce  were  perpetuated  to  a  period 
when  that  commerce  had  swelled  to  such  gigantic  dimen* 
sions  as  to  embrace  every  quarter  of  the  empire,  that  their 
gross  impolicy  became  manifest. 

It  would  not  be  giving  a  fair  view  of  the  great  objects 
proposed  by  the  Spanish  sovereigns  in  their  schemes  of 
discovery,  to  omit  one  which  was  paramount  to  all  the  rest, 
with  the  queen  at  least, — ^the  propagation  of  Christianity 
among  the  heathen.  The  conversion  and  civilization  of 
this  simple  people  form,  as  has  been  already  said,  the  bur- 
den of  most  of  her  official  communications  from  the  earliest 
period."  She  neglected  no  means  for  the  furtherance  of 
this  good  work,  through  the  agency  of  missionaries  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  it,  who  were  to  establish  their  residence 
among  the  natives  and  win  them  to  the  true  faith  by  their 
instructions  and  the  edifying  example  of  their  own  lives. 
It  was  with  the  design  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the 

'*  The  historian  of  SeviUe  men-  torn.  iL,  Doc  dipL,  no.  45,  et  loc. 
tions  that  it  was  the  resort  especially  al. — ^Las  Casas,  amidst  his  unsparing 
of  the  merchants  of  Flanders,  with  condemnation  of  the  guilty,  does 
whom  a  more  intimate  intercourse  ample  justice  to  the  pure  and  gen- 
had  been  opened  by  the  intermar-  erous,  though,  alas  I  unayauing 
riages  of  the  royal  family  with  the  efforts  of  the  queen.  See  (Euvres, 
house  of  Burgundy.  See  Zufiiga,  6d.  de  Llorente,  torn.  i.  pp.  21,  307» 
Annalee  de  SeviUa,  p.  415.  395,  et  alibi 

"•  Nayanete,  Goleodon  de  Yiages, 
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natives  that  she  sanctioned  the  ihfrodiiction  into  the  colo- 
nies of  negro  slaves  bom  in  Spain.  (1501.)  This  she  did 
on  the  representation  that  the  physical  constitution  of  the 
African  was  much  better  fitted  than  that  of  the  Indian  to 
endure  severe  toil  under  a  tropical  climate.  To  this  false 
principle  of  economizing  human  suflfering  we  are  indebted 
for  that  foul  stain  on  the  New  World,  which  has  grown 
deeper  and  darker  with  the  lapse  of  years." 

Isabella,  however,  was  destined  to  have  her  benevolent 
designs  in  regard  to  the  natives  defeated  by  her  own  sub- 
jects. The  popular  doctrine  of  the  absolute  rights  of  the 
Christian  over  the  heathen  seemed  to  warrant  the  exaction 
of  labour  from  these  unhappy  beings  to  any  degree  which 
avarice  on  the  one  hand  could  demand,  or  human  endur- 
ance concede  on  the  other.  The  device  of  the  reparti- 
mientos  systematized  and  completed  the  whole  scheme  of 
oppression.  The  queen,  it  is  true,  abolished  them  under 
Ovando's  administration,  and  declared  the  Indians  ''  as 
free  as  her  own  subjects.""  But  his  representation  that 
the  Indians,  when  no  longer  compelled  to  work,  withdrew 
from  all  intercourse  with  the  Christians,  thus  annihilating 
at  once  all  hopes  of  their  conversion,  subsequently  induced 
her  to  consent  that  they  should  be  required  to  labour 
moderately  and  for  a  reasonable  compensation.^^  This 
was  construed  with  their  usual  latitude  by  the  Spaniards. 

"  Herrera,  Indias  occidentales,  as  the  yolume  before  us,  it  cannot 

lib.  4,  cap.  12.— A  good  account  of  fail  to  take  a  permanent  rank  in 

the  introduction  of  negro  slavery  American  literature, 

into  the  New  World,  comprehend-  *'   Herrera,  Indias  ooddentales, 

ing  the  material  facts,  and  soma  lib.  4,  cap.  11. 

little  known,  may  be  found  in  the  *'  Dec.  20th,  1503.— Ibid.,  lib.  5, 

fifth  chapter  of  Bancroft's  **  History  cap.  11. — Bee  the  instructions  to 

of  the  United  States ; "  a  work  in  Ovando  in  Navarrete  (Coleccion  do 

which  the  author  has  shown  singu-  Yiages,  tom.  ii.,    Doc.    dipl,  no. 

lar  address  in  creating  a  unity  of  163).     "  Pay  them  regular  wages," 

interest  out  of  a  subject  which,  in  says    the    ordinance,    '*  for   their 

its  early  stages,  would  seem  to  want  laoour,**    <*  oomo    personas   libres 

erery  other  unity.    It  is  the  de-  oomo  lo  son,  y  no  como  siervos." 

ficiency  of  this,  probably,   which  Las  Casas,  who  analyzes  these  in- 

has  preyented  Mr.  Gbuhame's  valu-  stinictions,  which  Llorente,  by  tiie 

able   History  from  attaining   the  bj,  has  misdated,  ex^ses  the  atro- 

twpularity  to  which  its  solid  merits  cious  manner  in  which  they  were 

justly  entitle  it.     Should  the  re-  violated,   in  eyery  pai-ticular,  by 

maining  Yohunes  of  Mr.  Bancroft's  Oyondo  and  his  successors.  OBuvres, 

work  M  conducted  with  the  same  ^d.  de  Llorente,  tom.  i  p.  309  et 

spirit,  scholarship,  and  impartiality  seq. 
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They  soon  revived  the  old  system  of  distribution  on  so  ter- 
rific a  scale  that  a  letter  of  Columbus,  M^ritten  shortly  after 
Isabella's  death,  represents  more  than  six-sevenths  of  the 
whole  population  of  Hispaniola  to  have  melted  away  under 
it!"**  The  queen  was  too  far  removed  to  enforce  the 
execution  of  her  own  beneficent  measures;  nor  is  it  pro* 
bable  that  she  ever  imagined  the  extent  of  their  violation, 
for  there  was  no  intrepid  philanthropist,  in  that  day,  like 
Las  Casas,  to  proclaim  to  the  world  the  wrongs  and  sor* 
rows  of  the  Indian.**  A  conviction,  however,  of  the  un- 
worthy treatment  of  the  natives  seems  to  have  pressed 
heavily  on  her  heart ;  for  in  a  codicil  to  her  testament, 
dated  a  few  days  only  before  her  death,  she  invokes  the 
kind  offices  of  her  successor  in  their  behalf  in  such  strong 
and  affectionate  language  as  plainly  indicates  how  intently 
her  thoughts  were  occupied  with  their  condition  down  to 
the  last  hour  of  her  existence.*^ 

The  moral  grandeur  of  the  maritime  discoveries  under 
this  reign  must  not  so  far  dazzle  us  as  to  lead  to  a  very 
high  estimate  of  their  immediate  results  in  an  economical 
view.  Most  of  those  articles  which  have  since  formed  the 
great  staples  of  South  American  commerce,  as  cocoa,  in- 
digo, cochineal,  tobacco,  etc.,  were  either  not  known  in 
Isabella's  time,  or  not  cultivated  for  exportation.  Small 
quantities  of  cotton  had  been  brought  to  Spain,  but  it  was 
doubted  whether  the  profit  would  compensate  the  expense 
of  raising  it.  The  sugar-cane  had  been  transplanted  into 
Hispaniola,  and  thrived  luxuriantly  in  its  genial  soil.  But 
it  required  time  to  grow  it  to  any  considerable  amount  as 

"  Herrera,   Indias  ooddentales,  the  Spaniards  earlier  than    1510, 

nbi  supra. — Las  Cosas,  Hist.  Ind.,  when  he  combined  his  efforts  with 

lib.  2,  oap.  36,  MS.,  apud  Irving,  those  of  the  Dominican  mission- 

voL  iii.    p.  412.  —  The  yenerable  aries  lately  arrived  in  St.  Domingo, 

bishop  confirms  this  frightful  picture  in  the  same  good  work.    It  was  not 

of  desolation,  in  its  mU  extent,  in  until  some  years  later,  1515,  that 

his  various  memorials  prepared  for  he  returned  to  Spain  and  pleaded 

the  Council  of  the  Indies.   (Euvres,  the  cause  of  the  injured  natives  be- 

6d.  de  Llorente,  tom.  i.,  passim.  fore  the  throne.    Llorente,  (Euvres 

"  Las  Casas  made  his  first  voyage  de  las  Casas,  tom.  i.  pp.  1 — 23.— 

to  the  Indies,  it  is  true«  in  149S,  Nic.  Antonio,    Bibliotheca   Nova» 

or  at  latest  1602;  but  there  is  no  tom.  i.  pp.  191,  192. 

trace  of  his  taking  an  active  part  ^  See  the  will,   apud   Dormer* 

in  denouncing  the  oppressions  of  Disoursos  varies,  p.  361. 
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an  article  of  commerce ;  and  this  was  still  further  delayed 
by  the  distractions  as  well  as  avarice  of  the  colony,  which 
grasped  at  nothing  less  substantial  than  gold  itself.  The 
only  vegetable  product  extensively  used  in  trade  was  the 
brazil-wood,  whose  beautiful  dye  and  application  to  various 
ornamental  purposes  made  it,  firom  the  first,  one  of  the 
most  important  monopolies  of  the  crown. 

The  accounts  are  too  vague  to  afford  any  probable  esti- 
mate of  the  precious  metals  obtained  from  the  new  terri* 
tories  previous  to  Ovando's  mission.  Before  the  discovery 
of  the  mines  of  Hayna  it  was  certainly  very  inconsiderable. 
The  site  of  some  of  the  specimens  of  ore  found  there  would 
suggest  magnificent  ideas  of  their  opulence.  One  piece  of 
gold  is  reported  by  the  contemporary  historians  to  have 
weighed  three  thousand  two  hundred  castellanos,  and  to 
have  been  so  large  that  the  Spaniards  served  up  a  roasted 
pig  on  it,  boasting  that  no  potentate  in  Europe  could  dine 
off  so  costly  a  dish."  The  admiral's  own  statement,  that 
the  miners  obtained  irom  six  gold  castellanos  to  one  hun- 
dred or  even  two  hundred  and  fifty  in  a  day,  allows  a  latitude 
too  great  to  lead  to  any  definite  conclusion."  More  tangible 
evidence  of  the  riches  of  the  island  is  afforded  by  the  fact 
that  two  hundred  thousand  castellanos  of  gold  went  down  in 
the  ships  with  Bobadilla.  But  this,  it  must  be  remembered, 
was  the  fruit  of  gigantic  efforts,  continued,  under  a  system 
of  unexampled  oppression,  for  more  than  two  years.  To 
this  testimony  might  be  added  that  of  the  well-informed 
historian  of  Seville,  who  infers  from  several  royal  ordinances 
that  the  influx  of  the  precious  metals  had  been  such,  before 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  as  to  affect  the  value  of 
the  currency   and  the  regular  prices   of  commodities.^ 

"  Herrera,  Indias  occidentales,  416.  —  The  alteration  was  in  the 

lib.  6,  cap.  1. — Fernando  Colon,  ^Id  currency;  which  continued  to 

Hist,  del   Almirante,  cap.   S4.  —  rise  in  value  tiU  1497,  when   it 

Oviedo,  Belacion    sumana   de   la  graduaOy  sunk,  in  consequence  of 


Historia  natural  de  las  Indias,  cap.  the  importation  from  the  mines  of 

84,  apud  Barcia,  Historiadoree  pn-  Hispamola.    Clemendn  has  giyen 

mitivos,  torn.  i.  its  relative  value  as  compared  with 

*  Teroer  Yiage  de  Colon,  apud  silver  for  several  different  years ; 

Kavarrete,    Colecdon   de   Yiages,  and  the  year  he  assigns  for  the  com* 

torn.  L  p.  274,  mencement  of  its  depreciation  is 

"  Zufiiga,  Annales  de  Sevilla,  p^  precisely  the  same  with  that  indi* 
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These  large  estimates,  however,  are  scarcely  reconcilable 
with  the  popular  discontent  at  the  meagreness  of  the  re- 
turns obtained  from  the  New  World,  or  with  the  assertion 
of  Bemaldez,  of  the  same  date  with  Zuniga's  reference,  that 
''  so  little  gold  had  been  brought  home  as  to  raise  a  general 
belief  that  there  was  scarcely  any  in  the  island."^  This 
is  stiU  further  confirmed  by  the  frequent  representations  of 
contemporary  writers,  that  the  expenses  of  the  colonies  con- 
siderably exceeded  the  profits,  and  may  account  for  the 
very  limited  scale  on  which  the  Spanish  government,  at  no 
time  blind  to  its  own  interests,  pursued  its  schemes  of  dis- 
covery, as  compared  with  its  Portuguese  neighbours,  who 
followed  up  theirs  with  a  magnificent  apparatus  of  fleets 
and  armies,  that  could  have  been  supported  only  by  the 
teeming  treasures  of  the  Indies." 

While  the  colonial  commerce  failed  to  produce  imme- 
diately the  splendid  returns  which  were  expected,  it  was 
generally  believed  to  have  introduced  a  physical  evil  into 
Europe,  which,  in  the  language  of  an  eminent  writer, 
"  more  than  counterbalanced  all  the  benefits  that  resulted 
from  the  discovery  of  the  New  World."  I  allude  to  the 
loathsome  disease  which  Heaven  has  sent  as  the  severest 

cated  by  Zufiiga.      (Mem.  de  la  according  to  Herrera,  of  450,000 

Acad,  de  Hiet.,  torn.  yi.  Hast  20.)  ounces  of  gold.     It  must  be  re- 

The  yalue  of  silver  was  not  materi-  marked,    boweyer,    that   one-fifth 

ally  affected  till  the  disooyery  of  onlyof  the  gross  sum  obtained  from 

the  great  mines  of  Potosi  and  Za-  the  mines  was  at  that  time  paid  to 

oatecas.  the  crown.    It  is  a  proof  bow  fieir 

^    Bemaldez,   Beyes   Gatdlicos,  these  returns  exceeded  the  expect- 

MS.,  cap.  131.  ations  at  the  time  of  Ovando's  ap- 

**  The  estimates  in  the  text,  it  pointment,  that  the  person  then 
will  be  noticed,  apply  only  to  the  sent  out  as  marker  of  the  gold 
period  antecedent  to  Ovando's  ad-  was  to  receive,  as  a  reasonable 
ministration,  in  1502.  The  oper-  compensation,  one  per  cent,  of  all 
ations  under  him  were  conducted  the  gold  assayed.  The  perquisite, 
on  a  far  more  extensive  and  efficient  however,  was  found  to  oe  so  ex- 
plan.  The  system  of  repartimientoi  cessive  that  the  functionary  was 
Doing  revived,  the  whole  physical  recalled  and  a  new  arrangement 
force  of  the  island,  aided  by  the  best  made  with  his  successor.  (See 
mechanical  apparatus,  was  em-  Herrera,  Indias  occidentales,  dec 
ployed  in  extorting  from  the  soil  1,  lib.  6,  cap.  18.}  When  Navagiero 
all  its  hidden  stores  of  wealth.  The  visited  Seville,  m  1520,  the  royal 
sucoesswas  such  that  in  1506,  within  fifth  of  the  gold  which  passed 
two  years  after  Isabella's  death,  the  through  the  mints  amounted  to 
four  founderies  established  in  the  about  100,000  ducats  annually.  Yi- 
island  yielded  an  annual  amount,  aggio,  foL  15. 
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scourge  of  licentious  intercourse  between  the  sexes ;  and 
which  broke  out  with  all  the  virulence  of  an .  epidemic  in 
almost  every  quarter  of  Europe,  in  a  veiy  short  time  after 
the  discovery  of  America.  The  coincidence  of  these  two 
events  led  to  the  popular  belief  of  their  connection  with 
each  other,  though  it  derived  little  support  from  any  other 
circumstance.  The  expedition  of  Charles  the  Eighth 
against  Naples,  which  brought  the  Spaniards,  soon  after, 
in  immediate  contact  with  the  various  nations  of  Christen- 
dom,  suggested  a  plausible  medium  for  the  rapid  com- 
munication of  the  disorder ;  and  this  theory  of  its  origin 
and  transmission,  gaining  credit  with  time,  which  made  it 
more  difficult  to  be  refuted,  has  passed  with  little  examina- 
tion from  the  mouth  of  one  historian  to  another  to  the  pre- 
sent day. 

The  extremely  brief  interval  which  elapsed  between  the 
return  of  Columbus  and  the  simultaneous  appearance  of  the 
disorder  at  the  most  distant  points  of  Europe  long  since 
suggested  a  reasonable  distrust  of  the  correctness  of  the 
hypothesis;  and  an  American,  naturally  desirous  of  relieving 
his  own  country  from  so  melancholy  a  reproach,  may  feel 
satisfaction  that  the  more  searching  and  judicious  criticism 
of  our  own  day  has  at  length  established  beyond  a  doubt 
that  the  disease,  far  from  originating  in  the  New  World, 
was  never  known  there  till  introduced  by  Europeans.*^ 

"  The  curious  reader  is  particu-  au  examination  of  the  original  do- 

larly  referred  to  a  late  work,  en-  cuments  published   by  Navarrete 

titled  Lettere  Bulla  Storxa  di  Mali  since  the  date  of  Dr.  Thiene's  work 

VentrtiydiDorMfnicoThient^Veatzia^  fully  confirms  this  statement    2. 

1823 ;  for  the  knowledge  and  loan  That  among  the  fre(ment  notices  of 

of  which  I  am    indebted   to   my  the  disease,  during  the  twenty-five 

friend,  Dr.  Walter  Channing.    In  years   immediately  following   the 

this  work  the  author  has  assembled  discoyery  of  America,  there  is  not 

aU  the  early  notices  of  the  disease  a  single  intimation  of  its  haying 

of  any  authority,   and   discussed  been  brought  from  that  country; 

their  import  with  great  integrity  but,   on  the  contrary,  a  uniform 

and  judgment.  The  following  posi-  derivation  of  it  from  some  other 

tions  may  be  considered  as  estab-  source,  generally  France.  .3.  That 

lished  by  his  researches.     1.  That  the  disorder  was  known  and  cir- 

ueither  Columbus  nor  his  son,  in  cumstantially  described  previous  to 

their  copious  narratives  and  corre-  the  expedition  of  Charles  YIH., 

spondence,  alludes  in  any  way  to  and  of  course  could  not  have  boon 

tne  existence  of  such  a  msease  in  introduced  by  the  Spaniards  in  that 

the  New  World.    I  must  add  that  way,  as  vulgarly  supposed.  4.  That 
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Whatever  be  the  amount  of  physical  good  or  evil  imme- 
diately resulting  to  Spain  from  her  new  discoveries,  their 
moral  consequences  were  inestimable.  The  ancient  limits 
of  human  thought  and  action  were  overleaped;  the  veil 
which  had  covered  the  secrets  of  the  deep  for  so  many  cen- 


yarious  oontempoTary  authors  trace 
its  existenoe  in  a  yariety  of  coun- 
tries, as  far  back  as  1493,  and  the 
beginmng  of  1494,  showing  a  ra- 
pidity and  extent  of  diffusion  ^r- 
fectly  irreconcilable  with  its  im- 
portation by  Columbus  in  1493.  5. 
Lastly,  that  it  was  not  till  after  the 
close  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella's 
reigns  that  the  first  work  appeared 
affecting  to  trace  the  origin  of  the 
disease  to  America  ;  and  this,  pub- 
lished 1517,  was  the  production  not 
of  a  Spaniard,  but  a  foreigner.  A 
letter  of  Peter  Martyr  to  the  learned 
Portuguese  Arias  Barbosa,  professor 
of  Greek  at  Salamanca,  noticing 
the  symptoms  of  the  disease  in  the 
most  unequivocal  manner,  will  settle 
at  once  this  much-vexed  question, 
if  we  can  rely  on  the  genuineness 
of  the  date,  the  6th  of  April,  1488, 
about  five  years  before  tne  return 
of  Columbus.  Dr.  Thiene,  however, 
rejects  the  date  as  apocryphal,  on 
the  ground:  1.  That  the  name  of 
"morbus  Gallicus,"  given  to  the 
disease  by  Martyr,  was  not  in  use 
till  after  the  French  invasion,  in 
1494.  2.  That  the  superscription  of 
Ch^ek  professor  at  Salamanca  was 
premature,  as  no  such  professorship 
existed  there  till  1508.  As  to  the 
first  of  these  objections,  it  may  be 
remarked  that  there  is  but  one  au- 
thor prior  to  the  French  invasion 
who  notices  the  disease  at  all.  He 
derives  it  from  Gkiul,  though  not 
giving  it  the  technical  appellation 
of  morbuB  Gallicui;  and  Martyr,  it 
may  be  observed,  far  from  connning 
himself  to  this,  alludes  to  one  or 
two  other  names,  showing  that  its 
title  was  then  quite  undetermined. 
In  regard  to  the  second  objection, 
Dr.  Thiene  does  not  cite  his  au- 
thority for  limiting  the  introduction 
of  Greek  at  Salamanca  to  1508. 
He  may  have  found  a  plausible  one 
in  the  account  of  that  imiversity 


compiled  by  one  of  its  offioers, 
Pedro  Chacon,  in  1569,  inserted  in 
the  eighteenth  volume  of  the  Sema* 
nario  erudite  (Madrid,  1789).  The 
accuracy  of  the  writer's  chronology, 
however,  may  well  be  doubted  troia 
a  gross  anachronism  on  the  same 
page  with  the  date  referred  to, 
where  he  speaks  of  Queen  Joanna 
as  inheriting  the  crown  in  1512. 
(Hist,  de  la  Universidad  de  Sala- 
manca, p.  55.)  Waiving  this,  how- 
ever, the  fact  of  Barbosa  being 
Greek  professor  at  Salamanca  in 
1488  is  directly  intimated  by  his 
pupil  the  celebrated  Andrew  Ee- 
sendL  "Arias  Lusitanus,*'  says 
he,  '*  quadraginta,  et  eo  plus  annos 
Salamanticte  turn  Latinas  litteras, 
tum  Greecas,  magnA  cum  laude 
professus  est.*'  (Besponsio  ad  Que- 
vedum,  apud  Barbosa,  Bibliotheca 
Lusitana,  tom.  1,  p.  77.)  Now,  as 
Barbosa,  by  general  consent,  passed 
several  years  in  his  native  country, 
Portugal,  before  his  death  in  1530, 
this  assertion  of  Besendi  necessarily 
places  him  at  Scdamanca  in  the 
situation  of  Greek  instructor  some 
time  before  the  date  of  Martyr's 
letter.  It  may  be  added,  indeed, 
that  Nia  Antonio,  than  whom  a 
more  competent  critic  could  not  be 
found,  so  far  from  suspecting  the 
date  of  the  letter,  cites  it  as  set- 
tling the  period  when  Barbosa  filled 
the  Greek  chair  at  Salamanca.  (See 
Bibliotheca  Nova,  tom.  i.  p.  170.) 
Martyr's  epistle,  if  we  admit  the 
genumeness  of  the  date,  must  dis- 
pose at  once  of  the  whole  question 
of  the  American  origin  of  tne  vene- 
real disease.  But  as  this  question 
is  determined  quite  as  conclusively, 
though  not  so  summarily,  by  the 
accumulated  evidence  from  other 
sources,  the  reader  will  probably 
think  the  matter  not  worth  so  muoh 
discussion. 
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turies  was  removed ;  another  hemisphere  was  thrown  open ; 
and  a  boundless  expansion  promised  to  science,  from  the 
infinite  varieties  in  which  nature  was  exhibited  in  these  un- 
explored regions.  The  success  of  the  Spaniards  kindled  a 
generous  emulation  in  their  Portuguese  rivals,  who  soon  after 
accomplished  their  long-sought  passage  into  the  Indian  seas, 
and  thus  completed  the  great  circle  of  maritime  discovery." 
It  would  seem  as  if  Providence  had  postponed  this  grand 
event  until  the  possession  of  America,  with  its  stores  of 
precious  metals,  might  supply  such  materials  for  a  com- 
merce with  the  East  as  should  bind  together  the  most  dis- 
tant quarters  of  the  globe.  The  impression  made  on  the 
enlightened  minds  of  that  day  is  evinced  by  the  tone  of 
gratitude  and  exultation  in  which  they  indulge  at  being 
permitted  to  witness  the  consummation  of  these  glorious 
events,  which  their  fathers  had  so  long,  but  in  vain,  desired 
to  see.^ 

The  discoveries  of  Columbus  occurred  most  opportunely 
for  the  Spanish  nation,  at  the  moment  when  it  was  released 
from  the  tumultuous  struggle  in  which  it  had  been  engaged 
for  so  many  years  with  the  Moslems.  The  severe  school- 
ing of  these  wars  had  prepared  it  for  entering  on  a  bolder 
theatre  of  action,  whose  stirring  and  romantic  perils  raised 
still  higher  the  chivalrous  spirit  of  the  people.  The  opera- 
tion of  this  spirit  was  shown  in  the  alacrity  with  which 
private  adventurers  embarked  in  expeditions  to  the  New 
World,  under  cover  of  the  general  license,  during  the  last 
two  years  of  this  century.  Their  eCForts,  combined  with 
those  of  Columbus,  extended  the  range  of  discovery  from 
its  original  limits,  twenty-four  degrees  of  north  latitude,  to 
probably  more  than  fifteen  south,  comprehending  some  of 
the  most  important  territories  in  the  western  hemisphere. 
Before  the  end  of  1500,  the  principal  groups  of  the  West 
Indian  islands  had  been  visited,  and  the  whole  extent  of 

■  This  event  occurred  in  1497,  Hist   de    Portugal,  torn.  iii.   pp. 

Yasco  da  Ghima  doubling  the  Cape  104 — 109. 

of  Good  Hope,  November  20th,  m  "  See,  among  others,  Peter  Mat- 

that  year,  and  reaching  Calicut  in  tyr.  Opus  Epist.,  epist  181. 
the  foUowing  May,  1498.  LaClede, 
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the  soutlierr*  continent  coasted,  from  the  Bay  of  Honduras 
to  Cape  St.  Augustine.  One  adventurous  mariner,  indeed, 
named  Lepe,  penetrated  several  degrees  south  of  this,  to  a 
point  not  reached  by  any  other  voyager  for  ten  or  twelve 
years  after.  A  great  part  of  Brazil  was  embraced  in  this 
extent,  and  two  successive  Castilian  navigators  landed  and 
took  formal  possession  of  it  for  the  crown  of  Castile,  pre- 
vious to  its  reputed  discovery  by  the  Portuguese  Cabral;** 
although  the  claims  to  it  were  subsequently  relinquished 
by  the  Spanish  government,  conformably  to  the  famous  line 
of  demarcation  established  by  the  treaty  of  Tordesillas." 

While  the  colonial  empire  of  Spain  was  thus  every  day 
enlarging,  the  man  to  whom  it  was  all  due  was  never  per- 
mitted  to  know  the  extent  or  the  value  of  it.  He  died  in 
the  conviction  in  which  he  lived,  that  the  land  he  had 
reached  was  the  long-sought  Indies.  But  it  was  a  country 
far  richer  than  the  Indies ;  and,  had  he  on  quitting  Cuba 
struck  into  a  westerly  instead  of  southerly  direction,  it 
would  have  carried  him  into  the  very  depths  of  the  golden 

The  Spanish  court  made  some  show 
at  first  of  resisting  the  pretensions 
of  the  Portugese,  by  preparations 
for  establishing  a  colony  on  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  Brazilian 
territory.  (Navarrete,  Goleccion  de 
Yiages,  torn.  iii.  p.  39.)  It  is  not 
easy  to  understand  how  it  came 
finally  to  admit  these  pretensions. 
Any  correct  admeasurement  -with. 
the  Castilian  league  would  only 
have  included  the  uinge,  as  it  wera, 
of  the  north-eastern  promontory  of 
Brazil  The  Portuguese  league, 
aUowing  seventeen  to  a  degree, 
may  haye  been  adopted,  which  would 
embrace  nearly  the  whole  territory 
which  passed  under  the  name  of 
Brazil  in  the  best  ancient  maps, 
extending  from  Para  on  the  north 
to  the  great  river  of  San  Pedro  on 
the  south.    (See  Malte-Brun,  Uni- 

book  91.)  l^nana  seems  willing 
to  help  the  Portuguese,  by  run- 
ning the  paiiition-hne  one  hundred 
leagues  fiirther  west  than  they 
claimed  themselves.  Hist,  de  Es- 
paiia,  torn.  ii.  p.  607. 


*  Navarrete,  Goleccion  de  Yiages, 
torn.  iii.  pp.  18 — 26. — Oabral^s  pre- 
tensions to  the  discovery  of  BrazU 
appear  not  to  have  been  doubted 
until  recently.  They  are  sanctioned 
both  by  Eobertson  and  Bayual 

•*  The  Portuguese  court  formed, 
probably,  no  very  accurate  idea  of 
the  geographical  position  of  Brazil. 
King  Etmanuel,  m  a  letter  to  the 
Spanish  sovereigns  acquainting 
them  with  Cabral's  voyage,  spealu 
of  the  newly-discovered  region  as 
not  only  convenient,  but  necessary, 
for  the  navigation  to  India.  (See 
the  letter,  apud  Navarrete,  Coleo- 
oion  de  Yiages,  tom.  iii  no.  13.) 
The  oldest  maps  of  this  country, 
whether  from  ignorance  or  design, 
bring  it  twenty-two  degrees  east  of 
its  proper  longitude,  so  that  the 
whole  of  the  vast  tract  now  com- 
prehended under  the  name  of  Brazil 
would  fall  on  the  Portuguese  side 
of  the  partition-line  agreed  on  by 
the  two  governments,  which,  it  will 
be  remembered,  was  removed  to 
three  hundred  and  seventy  leagues 
west  of  the  Cape  de  Yerd  Islands. 

VOL.   II, 
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These  are  to  be  derived  from  the  will  of  the  nation  as 
expressed  by  its  representatives  in  cortes.  The  power  of 
this  body  to  interpret  the  laws  regulating  the  succession, 
and  to  determine  the  succession  itself,  in  the  most  absolute 
manner,  is  incontrovertible,  having  been  established  by 
repeated  precedents  from  a  very  ancient  period.^  In  the 
present  instance,  the  legislature,  soon  after  the  birth  of 
Joanna,  tendered  the  usual  oaths  of  allegiance  to  her  as 
heir  apparent  to  the  monarchy.  On  a  subsequent  occasion, 
however,  the  cortes,  for  reasons  deemed  sufficient  by  itself, 
and  under  a  conviction  that  its  consent  to  the  preceding 
measure  had  been  obtained  through  an  undue  influence  on 
the  part  of  the  crown,  reversed  its  former  acts,  and  did 
homage  to  Isabella  as  the  only  true  and  lawful  successor.* 
In  this  disposition  the  legislature  continued  so  resolute 
that,  notwithstanding  Henry  twice  convoked  the  states  for 
the  express  purpose  of  renewing  their  allegiance  to  Joanna, 
they  refused  to  comply  with  the  summons;*  and  thus 
Isabella,  at  the  time  of  her  brother's  death,  possessed  a  title 
to  the  crown  unimpaired,  and  derived  from  the  sole  author- 
ity which  could  give  it  a  constitutional  validity.  It  may 
be  added  that  the  princess  was  so  well  aware  of  the  real 
basis  of  her  pretensions  that  in  her  several  manifestoes, 
although  she  adverts  to  the  popular  notion  of  her  rival's 
illegitimacy,  she  rests  the  strength  of  her  cause  on  the 
sanction  of  the  cortes. 

pp.  760 — 786)  has  made  a  flimsy  her  tobedepo^^'^-^dmarichmanso- 
attempt  to  whitewash  her  character;  leum,  erected  by  the  ambassador  to 
but,  to  say  nothing  of  almost  every  the  court  of  the  Great  Tamerlane 
contemporary  historian,  as  well  as  for  himself,  but  from  whidk  his 
of  the  official  documents  of  that  remains  were  somewhat  uncere- 
day  (see  Marina,  Teoria,  tom.  iii.  moniously  ejected,  in  order  to  nuike 
part.  2,  num.  1 1 ),  the  stain  has  room  for  those  of  his  royal  mistress, 
oeen  too  deeply  fixed  by  the  re-  '  See  this  subject  discussed  in 
peated  testimony  of  Castillo,  the  extenso,  by  Marina,  Teoria,  part.  2, 
loyal  adherent  of  her  own  party,  to  cap.  1 — 10. — See  also  Introd.  Beet, 
be  thus  easily  effaced.  1  of  this  History. 

It   is   said,  however,  that   the  '  Bee  Part  I.  chap.  3. 

queen  died  in  the  odour  of  sanctity ;  *  See  Part  L  ohap.  4,  note  i. 
and  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  caused 
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most  anthentio  and  reserved  sources  of  information.  He  Las  availed 
himself  of  these  with  great  freedom;  transcribing  whole  chapters  from 
the  unpublished  narratives  of  his  predecessors,  especially  of  the  good 
bishop  Las  Casas,  whose  great  work,  **Ordnica  de  laslndias  occidentedes,'' 
contamed  too  much  that  was  offensive  to  national  feeling  to  be  allowed 
the  honours  of  the  press.  The  Apostle  of  the  Indians,  however,  lives  in 
the  pages  of  Herrera,  who,  while  he  has  omitted  the  tumid  and  overheated 
declamation  of  the  original,  is  allowed  by  the  Castilian  critics  to  have 
retained  whatever  is  of  most  value,  and  exhibited  it  in  a  dress  far  superior 
to  that  of  his  predecessor.  It  must  not  be  omitted,  however,  that  he  is 
also  accused  of  occasional  inadvertence  in  stating  as  fact  what  Las  Casas 
only  adduced  as  tradition  or  conjecture.  His^' Historia  general  de  las 
Luuas  occidentales,"  brin^n^  down  the  narrative  to  1554,  was  published 
in  four  volumes,  at  Madrid,  m  1601.  Herrera  left  several  other  histories 
of  the  different  states  of  Europe,  and  dosed  his  learned  labours  in  1625, 
at  the  age  of  seventjr-five. 

No  Spanish  historian  had  since  arisen  to  contest  the  palm  with  Herrera 
on  his  own  ground,  until,  at  the  dose  of  the  last  century,  Don  Juan 
Bautista  Mufioz  was  commissioned  by  the  government  to  prepare  a  history 
of  the  New  World.  The  talents  and  liberal  acquisitions  of  this  scholar,  the 
free  admission  opened  to  him  in  every  place  of  public  and  private  deposit, 
and  the  immense  mass  of  materials  collected  by  his  indefotigable  re- 
searches, authorized  the  most  favourable  auguries  of  his  success.  These 
were  justified  by  the  character  of  the  first  volume,  which  brought  the 
narrative  of  early  discovery  to  the  period  of  Bobadilla*s  mis  don,  written 
in  a  perspicuous  and  agreeable  style,  with  such  a  discriminating  sdection 
of  incident  and  skilful  arrangement  as  convey  the  most  distinct  mipreesion 
to  the  mind  of  the  reader.  Unfortunately,  the  untimdy  death  of  the 
author  crushed  his  labours  in  the  bud.  Their  firuits  were  not  wholly 
lost,  however.  Sefior  Navarrete,  availing  himself  of  them,  in  connection 
with  those  derived  from  his  own  extensive  investigations,  is  pursuing  in 
part  the  plan  of  Mufioz,  by  the  publication  of  original  documents ;  and 
Mr.  Irving  has  completed  this  design  in  regard  to  the  early  history  of 
Spanish  discovery,  by  the  use  which  he  has  made  of  these  materials  in 
constructing  out  of  them  the  noblest  monument  to  the  memory  of 
Cblumbun 
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TjOoIb  Xn/s  Designs  on  Italy. — Alarm  of  the  Spanish  Oonrt — ^Bcdd  Oon- 
duct  of  its  Minister  at  Rome. — Celebrated  Partition  of  Naples. — Qon- 
salvo  sails  against  the  Tnrks. — Success  and  Omelties  of  the  French. — 
Gk)nsalTo  invades  Oeklabrick — He  punishes  a  Mutiny. — His  maniflcent 
Spirit — ^He  captures  Tarento. — Seizes  the  Duke  of  Calabria. 

During  the  last  four  years  of  our  narrative,  in  which 
the  unsettled  state  of  the  kingdom  and  the  progress  of 
foreign  discovery  appeared  to  demand  the  whole  attention 
of  the  sovereigns,  a  most  important  revolution  was  going 
forward  in  the  affairs  of  Italy.  The  death  of  Charles  the 
Eighth  would  seem  to  have  dissolved  the  relations  recently 
arisen  between  that  country  and  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  to 
have  restored  it  to  its  ancient  independence.  It  might 
naturally  have  been  expected  that  France,  under  her  new 
monarch,  who  had  reached  a  mature  age,  rendered  still 
more  mature  by  the  lessons  he  had  received  in  the  school 
of  adversity,  would  feel  the  folly  of  reviving  ambitious 
schemes,  which  had  cost  so  dear  and  ended  so  disastrously. 
Italy,  too,  it  might  have  been  presumed,  lacerated  and  still 
bleeding  at  every  pore,  would  have  learned  the  fatal  con- 
sequence of  invoking  foreign  aid  in  her  domestic  quarrels, 
and  of  throwing  open  the  gates  to  a  torrent  sure  to  sweep 
down  friend  and  foe  indiscriminately  in  its  progress.  But 
experience,  alas !  did  not  bring  wisdom,  and  passion  tri- 
umphed as  usual. 

Loms  the  Twelfth,  on  ascending  the  throne,  assumed  the 
titles  of  Duke  of  Milan  and  King  of  Naples,  thus  unequi- 
vocally announcing  his  intention  of  asserting  his  claims, 
derived  through  the  Visconti  family,  to  the  former,  and. 
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through  the  Angevin  dynasty,  to  the  latter  state.  His 
aspiring  temper  was  stimulated  rather  than  satisfied  by  the 
martial  renown  he  had  acquired  in  the  Italian  wars ;  and 
he  was  urged  on  by  the  great  body  of  the  French  chivalry, 
who,  disgusted  with  a  life  of  inaction,  longed  for  a  field 
where  they  might  win  new  laurels  and  indulge  in  the  joy- 
ous license  of  military  adventure. 

Unhappily,  the  court  of  France  found  ready  instruments 
for  its  purpose  in  the  profligate  politicians  of  Italy.  The 
Roman  pontiflF,  in  particular,  Alexander  the  Sixth,  whose 
criminal  ambition  assumes  something  respectable  by  con- 
trast with  the  low  vices  in  which  he  was  habitually  steeped, 
willingly  lent  himself  to  a  monarch  who  could  so  effectually 
serve  his  selfish  schemes  of  building  up  the  fortunes  of  his 
family.  The  ancient  republic  of  Venice,  departing  from 
her  usual  sagacious  polic>,  and  yielding  to  her  hatred  of 
Lodovico  Sforza,  and  to  the  lust  of  territorial  acquisition, 
consented  to  unite  her  arms  with  those  of  Franoe  against 
Milan,  in  consideration  of  a  share  (not  the  lion's  share)  of 
the  spoils  of  victory.  Florence,  and  many  other  inferior 
powers,  whether  from  fear  or  weakness,  or  the  short-sighte  1 
hope  of  assistance  in  their  petty  international  feuds,  con- 
sented either  to  throw  their  weight  into  the  same  scale  or 
to  remain  neutral.^ 

Having  thus  secured  himself  from  molestation  in  Italy, 
Louis  the  Twelfth  entered  into  negotiations  with  such  other 
European  powers  as  were  most  likely  to  interfere  with  his 
designs.  The  emperor  Maximilian,  whose  relations  with 
Milan  would  most  naturally  have  demanded  his  interposi- 
tion, was  deeply  entangled  in  a  war  with  the  Swiss.  The 
neutrality  of  Spain  was  secured  by  the  treaty  of  Marcoussis, 
August  5th,  1498,  which  settled  all  the  existing  differences 
with  that  country.  And  a  treaty  with  Savoy  in  the  follow- 
ing year  guaranteed  to  the  French  army  a  firee  passage 
through  her  mountain-passes  into  Italy.' 

I  Onicciardini,  Irtoria,  tom.  L  lib.  '  DimLcmt,  Corps  diplomatiqae, 

4,  p.  214,  ed.  1645.— FUflsan,  Di-  tom.  iii.  pp.  897— 400.— Flaasui, 

plomatie  Fran^aiae,  tom.  i.  pp.  276»  Piplomatb  Franfaiaa,  tom.  L  p. 

277.  279. 
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Having  completed  these  arrangements,  Louis  lost  no 
time  in  mustering  his  forces,  which,  descending  like  a  tor- 
rent on  the  fair  plains  of  Lombardy,  effected  the  conquest 
of  the  entire  duchy  in  little  more  than  a  fortnight ;  and, 
although  the  prize  was  snatched  for  a  moment  from  his 
grasp,  yet  French  valour  and  Swiss  perfidy  soon  restored 
it.  The  miserable  Sforza,  the  dupe  of  arts  which  he  had 
so  long  practised,  was  transported  into  France,  where  he 
lingered  out  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  doleful  captivity. 
He  had  first  called  the  barbarians  into  Italy,  and  it  was  a 
righteous  retribution  which  made  him  their  earliest 
victim.* 

By  the  conquest  of  Milan,  France  now  took  her  place 
among  the  Italian  powers.  A  preponderating  weight  was 
thus  thrown  into  the  scale,  which  disturbed  the  ancient 
political  balance,  and  which,  if  the  projects  on  Naples 
should  be  realized,  would  wholly  annihilate  it.  These  con- 
sequences, to  which  the  Italian  states  seemed  strangely  in- 
sensible, had  long  been  foreseen  by  the  sagacious  eye  of 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  who  watched  the  movements  of 
his  powerful  neighbour  with  the  deepest  anxiety.  He  had 
endeavoured,  before  the  invasion  of  Milan,  to  awaken  the 
different  governments  in  Italy  to  a  sense  of  their  danger, 
and  to  stir  them  up  to  some  efficient  combination  against 
it.^  Both  he  and  the  queen  had  beheld  with  disquietude 
the  increasing  corruptions  of   the  papal  court,  and  that 

'  Guicciardiiii,  Istoria,  lib.  4,  pp.  preiudioes  which  olouded  the  optica 

250  —  252. — M^moires  de  la  Tre-  of  his  countrymen,  aaw  with  deep 

moille,  chap.  19,  apad  Petitot,  Col-  regret  their  coalition  with  Franoe, 

lection  de  M^moires,  torn.  ziv. —  the  fatal  oonsequenoes  of  which  he 


Buonaccorsi,  Diario  de'  Saccessi  piCl  predicted  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  in 
importanti  (Fiorenza,  1568),  pp.  Venice,  the  former  minister  at  the 
26—29.  Spanish    court.      '*The    king    of 


*  Zurita,  Hist,  del  Bey  Hernando,  France,"  says  he,  "after  he  haa 

tom.  i.  lib.  3,  cap.  31. — ^Martyr,  in  dined  with  tne  duke  of  Milan,  wiU 

a  letter  written  soon  after  Sforza's  come  and  sup  with  you.'*    (Epist. 

recoyery  of  his  capital,  says  that  the  207.)    Daru,  on  the  authority  of 

Spanish  sovereigns*' could  not  con-  Burcluurd,  refers  this  remarkable 

oeal  their  joy  at  the  eyent,  such  was  prediction,  which  time  so  fuUy  yeii- 

their  jealousy  of  France."    (Opus  ned,  to  Sforza,  on  his  jjuitting  his 

Epist,  epist.  213.)    The  same  saga-  capital    (Hist  de  Yenise,  tom.  iiL 

cious  writer,  the  distance  of  whose  p.  326,  2nd  ed.^    Martyr's  letter, 

residence  from  Italy  remoyed  him  tioweyer,  is  dated  some  months  pro- 

irom  those  political  rancours  and  yiously  to  that  event. 
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shameless  cupidity  and  lust  of  power  which  made  it  the 
convenient  tool  of  the  French  monarch. 

By  their  orders,  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  the  Spanish  am- 
bassador, read  a  letter  from  his  sovereigns  in  the  presence 
of  his  Holiness,  commenting  on  his  scandalous  immorality, 
his  invasion  of  ecclesiastical  rights  appertaining  to  the 
Spanish  crown,  his  schemes  of  selfish  aggrandizement,  and 
especially  his  avowed  purpose  of  transferring  his  son,  Caesar 
Borgia,  from  a  sacred  to  a  secular  dignity;  a  circumstance 
that  must  necessarily  make  him,  from  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  to  be  conducted,  the  instrument  of  Louis  the  Twelfth.* 

This  unsavoury  rebuke,  which  probably  lost  nothing  of 
its  pungency  from  the  tone  in  which  it  was  delivered,  so 
incensed  the  pope  that  he  attempted  to  seize  the  paper  and 
tear  it  in  pieces,  giving  vent  at  the  same  time  to  the  most 
indecent  reproaches  against  the  minister  and  his  sovereigns. 
Garcilasso  coolly  waited  till  the  st.)rm  had  subsided,  and 
then  replied,  undauntedly,  "  that  he  had  uttered  no  more 
than  became  a  loyal  subject  of  Castile ;  that  he  should  never 
shrink  from  declaring  freely  what  his  sovereigns  com- 
manded, or  what  he  conceived  to  be  for  the  good  of  Chris- 
tendom ;  and,  if  his  Holiness  were  displeased  with  it,  he 
could  dismiss  him  from  his  court,  where  he  was  convinced, 
indeed,  his  residence  could  be  no  longer  useful/'  • 

*  Louis  XIL,  for  the  good  offices  torn.  i.  lib.  3,  cap.  33. — GhucOasBO 
of  thepope  in  the  affair  of  his  divorce  de  la  Vega  seems  to  have  possessed 
from  the  unfortunate  Jeanne  of  little  of  the  courtly  and  politic  ad- 
France,  promised  the  uncai-dinalled  dress  of  a  diplomatist.  In  a  subse- 
CsBsar  Borgia  the  duchy  of  Valence  quent  audiouce,  which  the  pope 
in  Dauphiny,  with  a  rent  of  20,000  gave  him  together  with  a  special 
Uyres,  and  a  considerable  force  to  embassy  from  Oastile,  his  blunt  ex- 
support  him  in  his  fla^tious  enter-  postulation  so  much  exasperated 
pnses  against  the  pnnces  of  Bo-  nis  Holiness  that  the  latter  hinted 
maena.  (Guiociardini,  Istoria,  tom.  it  would  not  cost  him  much  to  have 
i.  lib.  4,  p.  207. — Sismondi,  Hist  him  thrown  into  the  Tiber.  The 
dee  Fran^ais,  tom.  xt.  p.  275.)  In  bold  bearing  of  the  Oastilian,  how- 
a  letter  written  not  long  after  by  ever,  appears  to  have  had  its  efl^t; 
the  Spanish  mmister  to  his  sove-  since  we  find  th^  pope  soon  after 
reigns,  he  freely  comments  on  the  revoking  an  offensive  ecclesiiistical 
selfish  and  fickle  character  of  the  provision  he  had  made  in  Spain, 
pope,  veiling  himself  **  como  suela  taking  occasion  at  the  same  time  to 
en  las  vpocrisias.  To  no  lo  puedo  eulogize  the  character  of  the  Oatho- 
BufHr.*^  Carta  de  OarcOasso  de  la  lie  sovereigns  in  fuU  oonaistoiy. 
Vega,  Boma,  S  de  Nov.  1499,  MS.  Ibid.,  lib.  3,  cap.  33,  30. 

*  Zurita,  Hist,  del  Bey  HemandOy 
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Ferdinand  had  no  better  fortune  at  Venice,  where  his 
negotiations  were  conducted  by  Lorenzo  Suarez  de  la  Vega, 
an  adroit  diplomatist,  brother  of  Garcilasso.^  These  ne- 
gotiations were  resumed  after  the  occupation  of  Milan  by 
the  French,  when  the  minister  availed  himself  of  the  jealousy 
occasioned  by  that  event  to  excite  a  determined  resistance 
to  the  proposed  aggression  on  Naples.  But  the  republic 
was  too  sorely  pressed  by  the  Turkish  war — which  Sforza, 
in  the  hope  of  creating  a  diversion  in  his  own  favour,  had 
brought  on  his  country — to  have  leisure  for  other  opera- 
tions. Nor  did  the  Spanish  court  succeed  any  better  at 
this  crisis  with  the  emperor  Maximilian,  whose  magnificent 
pretensions  were  ridiculously  contrasted  with  his  limited 
authority,  and  still  more  limited  revenues,  so  scanty,  indeed, 
as  to  gain  him  the  contemptuous  epithet  among  the  Italians 
of  pochi  denarii  or  "  the  Moneyless."  He  had  conceived 
himself,  indeed,  greatly  injured,  both  on  the  score  of  his 
imperial  rights  and  his  connection  with  Sforza,  by  the  con- 
quest of  Milan  ;  but,  with  the  levity  and  cupidity  essential 
to  his  character,  he  suflFered  himself,  notwithstanding  the 
remonstrances  of  the  Spanish  court,  to  be  bribed  into  a 
truce  with  King  Louis,  which  gave  the  latter  full  scope  for 
his  meditated  enterprise  on  Naples.® 

Thus  disembarrassed  of  the  most  formidable  means  of 
annoyance,  the  French  monarch  went  briskly  forward  with 
his  preparations,  the  object  of  which  he  did  not  affect  to 
conceal.  Frederick,  the  unfortunate  king  of  Naples,  saw 
himself  with  dismay  now  menaced  with  the  loss  of  empire, 
before  he  had  time  to  taste  the  sweets  of  it.  He  knew  not 
where  to  turn  for  refuge,  in  his  desolate  condition,  from  the 
impending  storm.  His  treasury  was  drained,  and  his 
kingdom  wasted,  by  the  late  war.  His  subjects,  although 
attached  to  his  person,  were  too  familiar  with  revolutions 

'  Oyiedo  lias  made  this  cavalier  Hist,  de  Yenise,  torn.  iii.  pi>.  336, 

the  subject  of  one  of  his  dialogues.  339,347.~MuratoTi,  Annali  d'ltaliA 

Quincuagenas,  MS.,  bat.  1,  quinc  (Milaiio.  1820),  torn.  xiv.  pp.  9, 10| 

3,  dial.  4'i.  — QuiociardixUy  Istoxia,  torn,  i*  lib. 

"  Ziirita,  nist.  del  Bey  Hernando,  6,  p.  260. 
torn.  i.  lib.  3,  cap.  38,  39.— uain. 
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to  stake  their,  lives  or  fortunes  on  the  cast.  His  country- 
men, the  Italians,  were  in  the  interest  of  his  enemy ;  and 
his  nearest  neighbour,  the  pope,  had  drawn  from  personal 
pique  motives  for  the  most  deadly  hostility .*  He  had  as 
little  reliance  on  the  king  of  Spain,  his  natural  ally  and 
kinsman,  who,  he  well  knew,  had  always  regarded  the 
crown  of  Naples  as  his  own  rightful  inheritance.  He  re- 
solved, therefore,  to  apply  at  once  to  the  French  monarch ; 
and  he  endeavoured  to  propitiate  him  by  the  most  humili- 
ating concessions, — the  offer  of  an  annual  tribute,  and  the 
surrender  into  his  hands  of  some  of  the  principal  fortresses 
in  the  kingdom.  Finding  these  advances  coldly  received, 
he  invoked,  in  the  extremity  of  his  distress,  the  aid  of  the 
Turkish  sultan,  Bajazet,  the  terror  of  Christendom,  request 
ing  such  supplies  of  troops  as  should  enable  him  to  mak3 
head  against  their  common  foe.  This  desperate  step  pro- 
duced no  other  result  than  that  of  furnishing  the  enemies  of 
the  unhappy  prince  with  a  plausible  ground  of  accusation 
against  him,  of  which  they  did  not  fail  to  make  good  use.^^ 

The  Spanish  government,  in  the  mean  time,  made  the 
most  vivid  remonstrances,  through  its  resident  minister,  or 
agents  expressly  accredited  for  the  purpose,  against  the 
proposed  expedition  of  Louis  the  Twelfth.  It  even  went 
so  far  as  to  guarantee  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  tribute 
proffered  by  the  king  of  Naples."  But  the  reckless  am- 
bition of  the  French  monarch,  overleaping  the  barriers  of 
prudence,  and  indeed  of  common  sense,  disdained  the  fruits 
of  conquest  without  the  name. 

Ferdinand  now  found  himself  apparently  reduced  to  the 
alternative  of  abandoning  the  prize  at  once  to  the  French 

*  Alexander  YL  had  reqneeted  torn.  i.  lib.  8,  cap.  22. 
the  hand  of  Carlotta,  daughter  of         **  Gktiociardini,   Istoiia,  torn.  i. 

King  Frederick,  for  his  son,  Oeesar  lib.   5,  pp.   265,  266.—  Qiannone, 

Borgia ;  but  this  was  a  sacrifice  at  Istoria  cU  Napoli,  lib.  29,  cap.  3. — 

which  pride  and  parental  affection  Zurita,  Hist,  del  Bey  Hernando, 

alike  revolted.    Tne  slight  was  not  torn,  i  lib.  3,  cap.  40. — Qiovio,  Vita 

to  be  forgiven  by  the  implacable  Magni  Gonsalvi,  lib.  1,  p.  229. — 

Bomas.    Oomp.  Giannone,  Istoria  Dam,  Hist,  de  Vemse,  torn.  liL  p. 

di  Napoli,  lib.  29,  cap.  3. — ^Guicdar-  """ 


dini,  Istoria,  torn.  L  lib.  4,  p.  223. —         "  Peter  Martyr,  Opus  Epist,  lib, 
Zurita,  Hist,  del  Bey  Hernando,      14,  opist.  218. 
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king,  or  of  making  battle  with  him  in  defence  of  his  royal 
kinsman.  The  first  of  these  measures,  which  would  bring 
a  restless  and  powerful  rival  on  the  borders  of  his  Sicilian 
dominions,  was  not  to  be  thought  of  for  a  moment.  The 
latter,  which  pledged  him  a  second  time  to  the  support  of 
pretensions  hostile  to  his  own,  was  scarcely  more  palatable. 
A  third  expedient  suggested  itself;  the  partition  of  the 
kingdom,  as  hinted  in  the  negotiations  with  Charles  the 
Eighth,  by  which  means  the  Spanish  government,  if  it 
could  not  rescue  the  whole  prize  from  the  grasp  of  Louis» 
would  at  least  divide  it  with  him." 

Instructions  were  accordingly  given  to  Gralla,  the 
minister  at  the  court  of  Paris,  to  sound  the  government 
on  this  head,  bringing  it  forward  as  his  own  private  sugges- 
tion. Care  was  taken  at  the  same  time  to  secure  a  party 
in  the  French  councils  to  the  interests  of  Ferdinand.^'  The 
suggestions  of  the  Spanish  envoy  received  additional  weight 
from  the  report  of  a  considerable  armament  then  equipping 
in  the  port  of  Malaga.  Its  ostensible  purpose  was  to  co- 
operate with  the  Venetians  in  the  defence  of  their  posses- 
sions in  the  Levant.  Its  main  object,  however,  was  to 
cover  the  coasts  of  Sicily  in  any  event  from  the  French, 
and  to  afibrd  means  for  prompt  action  on  any  point  where 
circumstances  might  require  it.  The  fleet  consisted  of 
about  sixty  sail,  large  and  small,  and  carried  forces  amount- 

"  See  Part  II.,  chapter  3,  of  this  full  of  the  suggestions  of  a  shrewd 

History. — Ferdinand,  it  seems,  en-  policy,  but  shows  that  the  writer 

tertained  the  thought  of  visiting  knew  much  more  of  Italian  pNolitica 

Italy  in  person.    This  appears  from  than  of  what  was  then  passing  in 

a  letter,  or  rather  an  elaborate  me-  the  cabinets  of  Paris  and  Madrid, 

morial,  of  Ghircilasso  de  la  Vega,  Carta  de  Gkurcilasso  de  la  Vega, 

urging  various   considerations    to  Toledo,  25  de  Agosto,  1500,  MS. 
dissuade  his  master  from  this  stop.  "  According  to  Zurita,  Ferdinand 

In  the  course  of  it  he  lays  open  the  secured  the  services  of  Guillaume 

policy  and  relative  strength  of  the  de  Poictiers,  lord  of  Cl^rieux  and 

Italian  states,  half  of  whom,   at  governor  of  Paris,  by  the  promise 

least,  he  regards  as  in  the  interests  '  of  the  dty  of  Cotron,  mortgaged  to 

of  fVance.    At  the  same  time  he  him  in  Italy.    (Hist  del  Bey  Her- 

advises  the  king  to  carry  the  war  nando,  lib.  3,  cap.  40.)     C^mines 

across  his  own   borders  into  the  caUs  the  same  nobleman  a  good  sort 

French  territory,  and  thus,  by  com-  of  a  man,  **qui  aisement  croit,  et 

polling  Louis  to  withdraw  his  forces,  pour    especial     Uls    per8onnage»" 

in  part,  from  Italy,  cripple  his  opera-  meaning    King   Ferdinand.      Go- 

tions  in  that  country.    The  letter  is  mines,  M^muii'es,  liv.  S,  chap.  23. 
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ing  to  six  hundred  horse  and  four  thousand  foot,  picked 
men,  many  of  them  drawn  from  the  hardy  regions  of  the 
north,  which  had  been  taxed  least  severely  in  the  Moorish 
wars." 

The  command  of  the  whole  was  intrusted  to  the  Great 
Captain,  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova,  who  since  his  return  home 
had  fully  sustained  the  high  reputation  which  his  brilliant 
military  talents  had  acquired  for  him  abroad.  Numerous 
volunteers,  comprehending  the  noblest  of  the  young  chivalry 
of  Spain,  pressed  forward  to  serve  under  the  banner  of  this 
accomplished  and  popular  chieftain.  Among  them  may 
be  particularly  noticed  Diego  de  Mendoza,  son  of  the  grand 
cardinal,  Pedro  de  la  Paz,"  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  father  of  the 
celebrated  adventurer  of  Peru,  and  Diego  de  Paredes, 
whose  personal  prowess  and  feats  of  extravagant  daring 
furnished  many  an  incredible  legend  for  chronicle  and 
romance.  With  this  gallant  armament  the  Great  Captain 
weighed  anchor  in  the  port  of  Malaga,  in  May,  1500, 
designing  to  touch  at  Sicily  before  proceeding  against  the 
Turks." 

Meanwhile,  the  negotiations  between  France  and  Spain, 
respecting  Naples,  were  brought  to  a  close,  by  a  treaty  for 
the  equal  partition  of  that  kingdom  between  the  two 
powers,  ratified  at  Granada,  November  11th,  1500.  This 
extraordinary  document,  after  enlarging  on  the  unmixed 
evils  flowing  from  war,  and  the  obligation  on  all  Christians 
to  preserve  inviolate  the  blessed  peace  bequeathed  them  by 
the  Saviour,  proceeds  to  state  that  no  other  prince,  save 
the  kings  of  France  and  Aragon,  can  pretend  to  a  title  to 

^   '*  Bembo,  Istoria  Yiniziana,  torn,  so  diminntiTe  in  size  that,  when 

liL  lib.  5,  i>.  324. — Ulloa,  Vita  et  mounted,  lie  seemed  almost  lost  iu 

Fatti  dell'  invitissimo  Imperatore  the  high  demipeak  war-saddle  then 

Carlo  V.  rVenetia,  1606),  lol.  2. —  in  yogue ;  which  led  a  wag,  aocord- 

Mariana,  Hist,  de  Espaika,  tom.  ii.  ing  to  Brantome,  when  aued  if  he 

lib.  27,  cap.  7. — GKovio,  Yitse  lUust.  hi^  seen  Don  Pedro  de  Paz  pass 

Yirorum,  tom.  i.  p.  226. — ^Zurita,  that  way,  to  answer  that  "he  nad 

Hist,  del  Bey  Hernando,  tom.  i  seen  his  horse  and  saddle,  but  no 

lib.  4,  cap.  11. — Abarca,  Beyes  de  rider."    CEuyres,  tom.  i.  disc.  9. 

Aragon,  tom.  ii.  rey  30,  cap.  10,  '*  Ferreras,  Hist.  d'Espagne,  tom. 

sec.  13.  yiii.  p.  2l7.~Bemaldez,  Beyes  Ca- 

**  This  cavalier,  one  of  the  most  t61ioos,  MS.,  cap.  161. —  Gharibay, 

valiant  captains  in  the  army,  was  Compendio,  torn.  ii.  lib.  19,  cap.  9. 
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the  throne  of  Naples ;  and  as  King  Frederick,  its  present 
occupant,  has  seen  fit  to  endanger  the  safety  of  all  Chris- 
tendom by  bringing  on  it  its  bitterest  enemy,  the  Turks, 
the  contracting  parties,  in  order  to  rescue  it  from  this 
imminent  peril  and  preserve  inviolate  the  bond  of  peace, 
agree  to  take  possession  of  his  kingdom  and  divide  it 
between  them.  It  is  then  provided  that  the  northern 
portion,  comprehending  the  Terra  di  Lavoro  and  Abruzzo, 
be  assigned  to  France,  with  the  title  of  King  of  Naples  and 
Jerusalem,  and  the  southern,  consisting  of  Apulia  and 
Calabria,  with  the  title  of  Duke  of  those  provinces,  to 
Spain,  The  dogana,  an  important  duty  levied  on  the  flocks 
of  the  Capitanate,  was  to  be  collected  by  the  officers  of  the 
Spanish  government,  and  divided  equally  with  France. 
Lastly,  any  inequality  between  the  respective  territories 
was  to  be  so  adjusted  that  the  revenues  accruing  to  each  of 
the  parties  should  be  precisely  equal.  The  treaty  was  to 
be  kept  profoundly  secret  until  preparations  were  com- 
pleted for  the  simultaneous  occupation  of  the  devoted 
territory  by  the  combined  powers.^^ 

Such  were  the  terms  of  this  celebrated  compact,  by 
which  two  European  potentates  coolly  carved  out  and 
divided  between  them  the  entire  dominions  of  a  third,  who 
had  given  no  cause  for  umbrage,  and  with  whom  they  were 
both  at  that  time  in  perfect  peace  and  amity.  Similar 
instances  of  political  robbery  (to  call  it  by  the  coarse  name 
it  merits)  have  occurred  in  later  times;  but  never  one 
founded  on  more  flimsy  pretexts,  or  veiled  under  a  more 
detestable  mask  of  hypocrisy.  The  principal  odium  of  the 
transaction  has  attached  to  Ferdinand,  as  the  kinsman  of 
the  unfortunate  king  of  Naples.  His  conduct,  however, 
admits  of  some  palliatory  considerations  that  camiot  be 
claimed  for  Louis. 

The  Aragonese  nation  always  regarded  the  bequest  of 
Ferdinand*s  uncle  Alfoi:30  the  Fifth  in  favour  of  his  natural 
ofispring  as    an  unwarrantable  and    illegal    act.      The 

"  See  the  original  treaty,  apud  Dumont,  Corps  diplomatiqiie,  torn, 
iii  pp.  445,  446. 
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kingdom  of  Naples  had  been  won  by  their  own  good 
swords,  and,  as  such,  was  the  rightful  inheritance  of  their 
own  princes.  Nothing  but  the  domestic  troubles  of  his 
dominions  had  prevented  John  the  Second  of  Aragon,  on 
the  decease  of  his  brother,  from  asserting  his  claims  by 
arms.  His  son,  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  had  hitherto 
acquiesced  in  the  usurpation  of  the  bastard  branch  of  his 
house  only  from  similar  causes.  On  the  accession  of  the 
present  monarch,  he  had  made  some  demonstrations  of 
vindicating  his  pretensions  to  Naples,  which,  however,  the 
intelligence  he  received  from  that  kingdom  mduced  him  to 
defer  to  a  more  convenient  season.^®  But  it  was  deferring, 
not  relinquishing,  his  purpose.  In  the  mean  time,  he 
carefully  avoided  entering  into  such  engagements  as  should 
compel  him  to  a  diflFerent  policy  by  connecting  his  own 
interests  with  those  of  Frederick ;  and  with  this  view,  no 
doubt,  rejected  the  alliance,  strongly  solicited  by  the  latter, 
of  the  duke  of  Calabria,  heir  apparent  to  the  Neapolitan 
crown,  with  his  third  daughter,  the  infanta  Maria.  Indeed, 
this  disposition  of  Ferdinand,  so  far  from  being  dissembled, 
was  well  understood  by  the  court  of  Naples,  as  is  acknow- 
ledged by  its  own  historians.^* 

It  may  be  thought  that  the  imdisturbed  succession  to 
the  throne  of  Naples  of  foiu*  princes,  each  of  whom  had 
received  the  solemn  recognition  of  the  people,  might  have 
healed  any  defects  in  their  original  title,  however  glaring. 
But  it  may  be  remarked,  in  extenuation  of  both  the  French 
and  Spanish  claims,  that  the  principles  of  monarchical 
succession  were  but  imperfectly  settled  in  that  day ;  that 
oaths  of  allegiance  were  tendered  too  lightly  by  the  Neapoli- 
tans, to  carry  the  same  weight  as  in  other  nations ;  and 
that  the  prescriptive  right  derived  from  possession,  neces- 
sarily  indeterminate,  was  greatly  weakened  in  this  case  by 
the  comparatively  few  years,  not  more  than  forty,  during 
which  the  bastard  line  of  Aragon  had  occupied  the  throne, 

*  See  Part  K,  chapter  3,  of  this  lib.  29,  cap.  3.--Zurita,  Hist,  del 
Histoiy.  Bey  Hernando,  torn.  L  lib.  3,  cap.  32. 

"  Giannone,  Istoria  di  Napoli, 
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— ^a  period  much  shorter  than  that  after  which  the  house 
of  York  had  in  England,  a  few  years  before,  successfully 
contested  the  validity  of  the  Lancastrian  title.  It  should 
be  added  that  Ferdinand's  views  appear  to  have  perfectly 
corresponded  with  those  of  the  Spanish  nation  at  large ; 
not  one  writer  of  the  time,  whom  I  have  met  with,  intimat- 
ing the  slightest  doubt  of  his  title  to  Naples,  while  not  a 
few  insist  on  it  with  unnecessary  emphasis.*®  It  is  but 
fair  to  state,  however,  that  foreigners,  who  contemplated 
the  transaction  with  a  more  impartial  eye,  condemned  it  as 
inflicting  a  deep  stain  on  the  characters  of  both  potentates. 
Indeed,  something  like  an  apprehension  of  this,  in  the 
parties  themselves,  may  be  inferred  from  their  solicitude  to 
deprecate  public  censure  by  masking  their  designs  under  a 
pretended  zeal  for  religion. 

Before  the  conferences  respecting  the  treaty  were  brought 
to  a  close,  the  Spanish  armada  under  Gonsalvo,  after  a 
detention  of  two  inonths  in  Sicily,  where  it  was  reinforced 
by  two  thousand  recruits,  who  had  been  serving  as  mer- 
cenaries in  Italy,  held  its  course  for  the  Morea.  (Septem- 
ber 21st,  1500.)  The  Turkish  squadron  lying  before 
Napoli  di  Romania,  without  awaiting  Gonsalvo's  approach, 
raised  the  siege,  and  retreated  precipitately  to  Constanti- 
nople. The  Spanish  general,  then  uniting  his  forces  with 
the  Venetians,  stationed  at  Corfu,  proceeded  at  once  against 
the  fortified  place  of  St.  George,  in  Cephalonia,  which  the 
Turks  had  lately  wrested  from  the  republic.*^ 

The  town  stood  high  on  a  rock,  in  an   impregnable 

*  See,  in  particular,  the  Doctor  embarrassments,  enumerated  in  his 

Salazar  de  Mendoza,  who  exhausts  correspondence  with  the  soyereigna. 

the  subject— and  the  reader's  pati-  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  supplies 

ence— in  discussing  the  multifari-  for  the  troops  was  amox^  the  most 

0U6  grounds  of  the  incontrovertible  prominent.  The  people  ox  the  island 

title  of  the  house  of  Aragon  to  showed  no  good  wiU  to  the  cause. 

Naples.    Monarquia,  torn.  L  lib.  3,  Obstacles  multiplied  until  it  seemed 

cap.  12—15.  as  if  they  came  from  the  deyil  him- 

"  QioTio,  Yitae  Illusi  Yirorum,  self;   parecm  aiaadoB  dd  dUMo. 

tom.ip.  226. — Ghr6nica  del  Grau  Among  others,  he  indicates  the  oold- 

Capitan,  cap.  9.— Zurita,  Hist,  del  ness  of  the  yiceroy.    Part  of  these 

Bey  Hernando,  tom.  i.  lib.  4,  cap.  letters,  as  usual,  is  in  cipher.    Car- 

19. — Gonsalyo  was  detained  most  tas  6  los  Beyee  Oatdlicos,  fhfts  en 

unexpectedly  in  Messina,  which  he  Messina  4  16  y  21  de  Setiembre  do 

had  reached  July  19,  by  yarious  1501,  MS. 
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position,  and  was  garrisoned  by  four  hundred  Turks,  all 
veteran  soldiers,  prepared  to  die  in  its  defence.  We  have 
not  room  for  the  details  of  this  siege,  in  which  both  parties 
displayed  unbounded  courage  and  resources,  and  which 
was  protracted  nearly  two  months  under  all  the  privations 
of  famine  and  the  inclemencies  of  a  cold  and  stormy 
winter.** 

At  length,  weary  with  this  fatal  procrastination,  Gon- 
salvo  and  the  Venetian  admiral,  Pesaro,  resolved  on  a 
simultaneous  attack  on  separate  quarters  of  the  town.  The 
ramparts  had  been  already  shaken  by  the  mining  operations 
of  Pedro  Navarro,  who  in  the  Italian  wars  acquired  such 
terrible  celebrity  in  this  department,  till  then  little  under- 
stood. The  Venetian  cannon,  larger  and  better  served 
than  that  of  the  Spaniards,  had  opened  a  practicable 
breach  in  the  works,  which  the  besieged  repaired  with 
such  temporary  defences  as  they  could.  The  signal  being 
given  at  the  appointed  hour,  the  two  armies  made  a 
desperate  assault  on  different  quarters  of  the  town,  under 
cover  of  a  murderous  fire  of  artillery.  The  Turks  sustained 
the  attack  with  dauntless  resolution,  stopping  up  the 
breach  with  the  bodies  of  their  dead  and  dying  comrades, 
and  pouring  down  volleys  of  shot,  arrows,  burning  oil  and 
sulphur,  and  missiles  of  every  kinds,  on  the  heads  of  the 
assailants,  fiut  the  desperate  energy,  as  well  as  numbers, 
of  the  latter  proved  too  strong  for  them.  Some  forced  the 
breach,  others  scaled  the  ramparts ;  and,  after  a  short  and 
deadly  struggle  within  the  walls,  the  brave  garrison,  four- 
fifths  of  whom,  with  their  commander,  had  fallen,  were 
overpowered,  and  the  victorious  banners  of  St.  Jago  and 
St.  Mark  were  planted  side  by  side  triumphantly  on  the 
towers.** 

The  capture  of  this  place,  although  accomplished  at 
considerable  loss,  and  after  a  most  gallant  resistance  by  a 

*  GioYio,  Yitm  lUiist.  yiromm,  tan,  cap.  10.— Zurita,  Hisi  del  Bey 

ubi   sapra.  —  Ghr6nica   del    Gran  Hernando,  torn.  i.  lib.  4,  cap.  25. — 

Oapitan,  cap.  14.  Bernaldez,  Beye8  CatdUcoB,  MS.^ 

"  GKovio,  Vit»  lUust.  Virorum,  cap.  167. 
vhi  8apra.--01ir6nica  del  Gran  Oapi- 
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mere  handful  of  men,  was  of  great  service  to  the  Venetian 
cause ;  since  it  was  the  first  check  given  to  the  arms  of 
Bajazet,  who  had  filched  one  place  after  another  from  the 
republic,  menacing  its  whole  colonial  territory  in  the 
Levant.  The  promptness  and  efficiency  of  King  Ferdi- 
nand's succour  to  the  Venetians  gained  him  high  reputa- 
tion throughout  Europe,  and  precisely  of  the  kind  which 
he  most  coveted,  that  of  being  the  zealous  defender  of  the 
faith ;  while  it  formed  a  favourable  contrast  to  the  cold 
supineness  of  the  other  powers  of  Christendom. 

The  capture  of  St.  George  restored  to  Venice  the  posses- 
sion of  Cephalonia ;  and  the  Gi*eat  Captain,  having  accom- 
plished this  important  object,  returned  in  the  beginning  of 
the  following  year,  1501,  to  Sicily.  Soon  after  his  arrival 
there,  an  embassy  waited  on  him  from  the  Venetian  senate, 
to  express  their  grateful  sense  of  his  services  ;  which  they 
testified  by  enrolling  his  name  on  the  golden  book,  as  a 
nobleman  of  Venice,  and  by  a  magnificent  present  of  plate, 
curious  silks  and  velvets,  and  a  stud  of  beautiful  Turkish 
horses.  Gonsalvo  courteously  accepted  the  proffered  hon- 
ours, but  distributed  the  whole  of  the  costly  largess,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  pieces  of  plate,  among  his  friends 
and  soldiers." 

In  the  mean  while,  Louis  the  Twelfth  having  completed 
his  preparations  for  the  invasion  of  Naples,  an  army,  con- 
sisting of  one  thousand  lances  and  ten  thousand  Swiss  and 
Gascon  foot,  crossed  the  Alps,  and  directed  its  march  to- 
wards the  south.  (June  1st,  1500.)  At  the  same  time  a 
powerful  armament,  under  Philip  de  Ravenstein,  with  six 
thousand  five  hundred  additional  troops  on  board,  quitted 
Genoa  for  the  Neapolitan  capital.  The  command  of  the 
land-forces  was  given  to  the  Sire  d'Aubigny,  the  same 
brave  and  experienced  officer  who  had  formerly  coped  with 
Gonsalvo  in  the  campaigns  of  Calabria.^ 

"  Bemaldez,    Bejres    Catdlicos,  "  Jean    d'Anton,    Hiatoire    de 

MS.,  cap.  167.  — Quintana,  Espa-  Louys  XTT.  (Paris,  1622J,  part  1, 

fioles  c^febres,  torn.  i.  p.  246.— Gfio-  chap.   44,   45,  48.  —  Guicciardmi, 

vio,  Vitae  Dlust.  Virorum,  p.  228. —  Istoria,  torn.  i.  p.  266. — Sainct-Ge- 

TJlloa,  Vita  di  Carlo  V.,  fof.  4.  lais,  Histoire  de  Louys  XU.  (Paris, 
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No  sooner  had  D'Aubigny  crossed  the  papal  borders 
than  the  French  and  Spanish  ambassadors  announced  to 
Alexander  the  Sixth  and  the  college  of  cardinals  the  exist- 
ence of  the  treaty  for  the  partition  of  the  kingdom  between 
the  sovereigns,  their  masters,  requesting  his  Holiness  to 
confirm  it  and  grant  them  the  investiture  of  their  respective 
shares.  In  this  very  reasonable  petition  his  Holiness,  well 
drilled  in  the  part  he  was  to  play,  acquiesced  without  diffi- 
culty ;  declaring  himself  moved  thereto  solely  by  his  con- 
sideration of  the  pious  intentions  of  the  parties,  and  the 
unworthiness  of  King  Frederick,  whose  treachery  to  the 
Christian  commonwealth  had  forfeited  all  right  (if  he  ever 
possessed  any)  to  the  crown  of  Naples.^ 

From  the  moment  that  the  French  forces  had  descended 
into  Lombardy,  the  eyes  of  all  Italy  were  turned  with 
breathless  expectation  on  Gonsalvo  and  his  army  in  Sicily. 
The  bustling  preparations  of  the  French  monarch  had  dif- 
fused the  knowledge  of  his  designs  throughout  Europe. 
Those  of  the  king  of  Spain,  on  the  contrary,  remained  en- 
veloped in  profound  secrecy.  Few  doubted  that  Ferdinand 
would  step  forward  to  shield  his  kinsman  from  the  invasion 
which  menaced  him,  and,  it  might  be,  his  own  dominions 
in  Sicily ;  and  they  looked  to  the  immediate  junction  of 
Gonsalvo  with  King  Frederick,  in  order  that  their  combined 
strength  might  overpower  the  enemy  before  he  had  gained 
a  footing  in  the  kingdom.  Great  was  their  astonishment 
when  the  scales  dropped  from  their  eyes,  and  they  beheld 
the  movements  of  Spain  in  perfect  accordance  with  those 
of  France,  and  directed  to  crush  their  conmion  victim  be- 
tween them.  They  could  scarcely  credit,  says  Guicciardini, 
that  Louis  the  Twelfth  could  be  so  blind  as  to  reject  the 
proffered  vassalage  and  substantial  sovereignty  of  Naples, 
in  order  to  share  it  with  so  artful  and  dangerous  a  rival  as 
Ferdinand.*^ 

The  unfortunate  Frederick,  who  had  been  advised  for 

1622),  p.  163.— Buonaccorai,  Diario,  Historias,  torn,  i.-  lib.  1,  cap.  14. 

p.  46.  "  Guicciardini,   Istoria,   torn.  i. 

*  Zurita,  Hist,  del  Eey  Heman-  lib.  6,  p.  266.—U11ob,  Vita  di  Carlo 

do,  torn.  i.  lib.  4,  cap.  43. — Lanuza,  V.,  fol.  8. 

VOL.   IT.  P 
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some  time  past  of  the  unfriendly  dispositions  of  the  Spanish 
government,^  saw  no  refuge  from  the  dark  tempest  muster- 
ing against  him  on  the  opposite  quarters  of  his  kingdom. 
He  collected  such  troops  as  he  could,  however,  in  order  to 
make  battle  with  the  nearest  enemy,  before  he  should  cross 
the  threshold.  On  the  28th  of  June,  the  French  army 
resumed  its  march.  Before  quitting  Rome,  a  brawl  rose 
between  some  French  soldiers  and  Spaniards  resident  in 
the  capital ;  each  party  asserting  the  paramount  right  of 
its  own  sovereign  to  the  crown  of  Naples.  From  words 
they  soon  came  to  blows,  and  many  lives  were  lost  before 
the  fray  could  be  quelled ;  a  melancholy  augury  for  the 
permanence  of  the  concord  so  unrighteously  established 
between  the  two  governments.^ 

On  the  8th  of  July,  the  French  crossed  the  Neapolitan 
frontier.  Frederick,  who  had  taken  post  at  St.  Germano, 
found  himself  so  weak  that  he  was  compelled  to  give  way 
on  its  approach,  and  retreat  on  his  capital.  The  invaders 
went  forward,  occupying  one  place  after  another  with  little 
resistance,  till  they  came  before  Capua,  where  they  received 
a  temporary  check.  During  a  parley  for  the  surrender  of 
that  place,  they  burst  into  the  town,  and,  giving  free-scope 
to  their  fiendish  passions,  butchered  seven  thousand  citizens 
in  the  streets,  and  perpetrated  outrages  worse  than  death 
on  their  defenceless  wives  and  daughters.  It  was  on  this 
occasion  that  Alexander  the  Sixth's  son,  the  infamous 
Caesar  Borgia,  selected  forty  of  the  most  beautiful  from  the 
principal  ladies  of  the  place  and  sent  them  back  to  Rome 
to  swell  the  complement  of  his  seraglio.  The  dreadful 
doom  of  Capua  intimidated  further  resistance,  but  inspired 
such  detestation  of  the  French  throughout  the  country,  as 

^  In  the  month  of  April  the  king  was  given,  which  effectaaUy  pro- 
of Naples  received  letters  from  his  vented  an  accommodation  he  mi^ht 
envoys  in  Spain,  written  by  com-  otherwise  have  made  with  King 
mand  of  King  Ferdinand,  informing  Louis.  Lanuza,  Historias,  lib.  1, 
him  that  he  had  nothing  to  expect  cap.  14. — ^Zurita,  Hist,  del  Rey  Hor- 
from  that  monarch  in  case  of  an  in-  Laado,  tom.  i.  lib.  4,  cap.  37. 
vasion  of  his  territories  by  France.  *  D'Auton,  Hist,  de  IiouyB  Xlt,, 
Frederick  bitterly  complained  of  the  part,  1,  chap.  4S, 
late  hour  at  which  this  inteUigence 
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proved  of  infinite  prejudice  to  their  cause  in  their  subse- 
quent struggle  with  the  Spaniards.** 

King  Frederick,  shocked  at  bringing  such  calamities  on 
his  subjects,  resigned  his  capital  without  a  blow  in  its  de- 
fence, and,  retreating  to  the  isle  of  Ischia,  soon  after  em- 
braced the  counsel  of  the  French  admiral  Ravenstein,  to 
accept  a  safe-conduct  into  France  and  throw  himself  on  the 
generosity  of  Louis.  (Oct.  1501.)  The  latter  received  him 
courteously,  and  assigned  him  the  duchy  of  Anjou,  with  an 
ample  revenue  for  his  maintenance,  which,  to  the  credit  of 
the  French  king,  was  continued  after  he  had  lost  all  hope 
of  recovering  the  crown  of  Naples.^  With  this  show  of 
magnanimity,  however,  he  kept  a  jealous  eye  on  his  royal 
guest;  under  pretence  of  paying  him  the  greatest  re- 
spect, he  placed  a  guard  over  his  person,  and  thus  detained 
him  in  a  sort  of  honourable  captivity  to  the  day  of  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  1504. 

Frederick  was  the  last  of  the  illegitimate  branch  of  Aragon 
who  held  the  Neapolitan  sceptre ;  a  line  of  princes  who, 
whatever  might  be  their  characters  in  other  respects,  ac- 
corded that  munificent  patronage  to  letters  which  sheds  a 
ray  of  glory  over  the  roughest  and  most  tijrbulent  reign. 
It  might  have  been  expected  that  an  amiable  and  accom- 
plished prince,  like  Frederick,  would  have  done  still  more 
towards  the  moral  development  of  his  people,  by  healing 
the  animosities  which  had  so  long  festered  in  their  bosoms. 
His  gentle  character,  however,  was  ill  suited  to  the  evil 
times  on  which  he  had  fallen ;  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  he  found  greater  contentment  in  the  calm  and  culti- 
vated retirement  of  his  latter  years,  sweetened  by  the 
sympathies  of  friendship  which    adversity  had  proved,'** 

*  Siimmonte,   Hist    di   Napoli,  p.  163. — D'Anton,  Hist  de  Lonys 

torn.  iii.  lib.  6,  cap.  4. — D'Auton,  XII.,  part.  1,  ch.  66. — Suininonte, 

Hist,  de  Louys  XIl.,  part.  1,  chap.  Hist  di  Napoli,  torn,  iii  p.  641. 
61—64.— IJUoa,  Vita  di  Carlo  Y.,  "  The  reader  vnYL  readily  call  to 

fol.  8. — Ghiicciardini,  Istoria,  lib.  6,  mind  the  Neapolitan  poet  Sanna- 

S>.  268,  269.— Zurita,  Hist  del  Bey  zaro,  whose  fidelity  to  his  royal 

eruando,  torn,  i  lib.  4,  cap.  41. —  master  forms  so  beautiful  a  contrast 

Giannone,   Istoria  di  Napoli,  lib.  with  the  conduct  of  Pontano,  and 

29,  cap.  3.  indeed  of  too  many  of  his  tribe, 

"  St  Gelais,  Hist  de  Louys  XII.,  whose  gratitude  is  of  tiiat  sort  that 
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than  when  placed  on  the  dazzling  heights  which  attract  the 
admiration  and  envy  of  mankind.^ 

Early  in  March,  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova  had  received  his 
first  official  intelligence  of  the  partition  treaty,  and  of  his 
own  appointment  to  the  post  of  lieutenant-general  of  Cala- 
bria and  Apulia.  He  felt  natural  regret  at  being  called  to 
act  against  a  prince  whose  character  he  esteemed,  and  with 
whom  he  had  once  been  placed  in  the  most  intimate  and 
friendly  relations.  In  the  true  spirit  of  chivaby,  he  re- 
turned to  Frederick,  before  taking  up  arms  against  him, 
the  duchy  of  St.  Angel  and  the  other  large  domains  with 
which  that  monarch  had  requited  his  services  in  the  late 
war,  requesting  at  the  same  time  to  be  released  from  his 
obligations  of  homage  and  fealty.  The  generous  monarch 
readily  complied  with  the  latter  part  of  his  request,  but 
insisted  on  his  retaining  the  grant,  which  he  declared  an 
inadequate  compensation,  after  all,  for  the  benefits  the 
Great  Captain  had  once  rendered  him.** 

The  levies  assembled  at  Messina  amounted  to  three 
hundred  heavy-armed,  three  hundred  light  horse,  and  three 
thousand  eight  hundred  infantry,  together  with  a  small 
body  of  Spanish  veterans,  which  the  Castilian  ambassador 
had  collected  in  Italy.  The  number  of  the  forces  was  in- 
considerable, but  they  were  in  excellent  condition,  well 
discipUned,  and  seasoned  to  all  the  toils  and  difficulties  of 
war.  On  the  5th  of  July,  the  Great  Captain  landed  at 
Tropea,  and  commenced  the  conquest  of  Calabria,  order- 
ing the  fieet  to  keep  along  the  coast,  in  order  to  furnish 
whatever  supplies  he  might  need.  The  ground  was  fami- 
liar to  him,  and  his  progress  was  facilitated  by  the  old  rela- 

mU  only  rise  above  zero  in  the  rosque,  qnamquam  ma^as  per 
sunshine  of  a  court  Hiw  various  opes,  miserrimos;  si  illi  gravem 
poetical  effusions  afford  a  noble  fortunam  constanter  tolerent,  hi 
testimony  to  the  virtues  of  his  un-  prosper&inconsultdutantur.^  Tad- 
fortunate  sovereign,  the  more  un-  tus,  Annales,  lib.  6,  sect.  22. 
suspicious  as  many  of  them  were  ■'  Zurita,  Hist,  del  Eey  Hernan- 
produced  in  the  days  of  his  ad-  do,  tom.  i.  lib.  4,  cap.  35.— Giovio, 
versity.  Vitae  lUust.  Virorum,  p.  230. — 
"  **  Neque  mala  vel  bona,"  says  Chr6nica  del  Gran  Capitan,  cap.  21« 
the  philosophic  Boman,  **  quae  vul-  — ^Lanuza,  Historias,  torn.  L  lib,  1, 
gus  putet;  multos,  qui  conflictari  ca;).  14. 
adversis  videantur,  beatos  *  ao  pie- 
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tions  he  had  formed  there,  as  well  as  by  the  important  posts 
which  the  Spanish  government  had  retained  in  its  hands  as 
an  indemnification  for  the  expenses  of  the  late  war.  Not- 
withstanding the  opposition  or  coldness  of  the  great  Angevin 
lords  who  resided  in  this  quarter,  the  entire  occupation  of 
the  two  Calabrias,  with  the  exception  of  Tarento,  was 
effected  in  less  than  a  month.^ 

This  city,  remarkable  in  ancient  times  for  its  defence 
against  Hannibal,  was  of  the  last  importance.  King 
Frederick  had  sent  thither  his  eldest  son,  the  duke  of  Cala- 
bria, a  youth  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  under  the  care 
of  Juan  de  Guevara,  count  of  Potenza,  with  a  strong  body 
of  troops,  considering  it  the  place  of  greatest  security  in 
his  dominions.  Independently  of  the  strength  of  its  works, 
it  was  rendered  nearly  inaccessible  by  its  natural  position ; 
having  no  communication  with  the  mainland  except  by  two 
bridges,  at  opposite  quarters  of  the  town,  commanded  by 
strong  towers,  while  its  exposure  to  the  sea  made  it  easily 
open  to  supplies  from  abroad. 

Gonsalvo  saw  that  the  only  method  of  reducing  the 
place  must  be  by  blockade.  Disagreeable  as  the  delay 
was,  he  prepared  to  lay  regular  siege  to  it,  ordering  the 
fleet  to  sail  round  the  southern  point  of  Calabria  and 
blockade  the  port  of  Tarento,  while  he  threw  up  works  on 
the  land  side,  which  commanded  the  passes  to  the  town 
and  cut  off  its  communications  with  the  neighbouring 
country  The  place,  however,  was  well-victualled,  and  the 
garrison  prepared  to  maintain  it  to  the  last.^ 

Nothing  tries  more  severely  the  patience  and  discipline 
of  the  soldier  than  a  life  of  sluggish  inaction,  unenlivened, 
as  in  the  present  instance,  by  any  of  the  rencontres  or  feats 
of  arms  which  keep  up  military  excitement  and  gratify  the 
cupidity  or  ambition  of  the  warrior.  The  Spanish  troops, 
cooped  up  within  their  intrenchments,  and  disgusted  with 

"  Abarca,  Beyes  de  Aragon,  torn.  "  QioTio,  VitaB  lUnBt  Viionixn, 

ii.  revSO,  cap.  11,  seo.  8.— Zurita,  p.  231. — XJUoa,  Vita  di  Carlo  Y., 

Hist  del  Bey  Hernando,  torn.  i.  lib.  fol.  9. — Oiannone,  Istoria  di  Napoli, 

4,  cap.  44.— Mariana,  Hist  de  £s-  lib.  29,  cap.  3. — Chrdnica  del  Gran 

pafia,  torn,  ii  lib.  27,  cap.  9.  Capitan,  cap.  31.                             ^ 
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the  languid  monotony  of  their  life,  cast  many  a  wistful 
glance  at  the  stirring  scenes  of  war  in  the  centre  of  Italy, 
where  Caesar  Borgia  held  out  magnificent  promises  of  pay 
and  plunder  to  all  who  embarked  in  his  adventurous  enter- 
prises. He  courted  the  aid,  in  particular,  of  the  Spanish 
veterans,  whose  worth  he  well  understood,  for  they  had 
often  served  under  his  banner,  in  his  feuds  with  the  Italian 
princes.  In  consequence  of  these  inducements,  some  of 
Gonsalvo's  men  were  found  to  desert  every  day;  while 
those  who  remained  were  becoming  hourly  more  discon- 
tented, from  the  large  arrears  due  from  the  government ; 
for  Ferdinand,  as  already  remarked,  conducted  his  opera- 
tions with  a  stinted  economy  very  different  from  the  prompt 
and  liberal  expenditure  of  the  queen,  always  competent  to 
its  object.^^ 

A  trivial  incident,  at  this  time,  swelled  the  popular  dis- 
content into  mutiny.  The  French  fleet,  after  the  capture 
of  Naples,  was  ordered  to  the  Levant  to  assist  the  Venetians 
against  fhe  Turks.  Ravenstein,  ambitious  of  eclipsing  the 
exploits  of  the  Great  Captain,  turned  his  arms  against 
Mitilene,  with  the  design  of  recovering  it  for  the  republic. 
He  totally  failed  in  the  attack,  and  his  fleet  was  soon  after 
scattered  by  a  tempest,  and  his  own  ship  wrecked  on  the 
isle  of  Cerigo.  He  subsequently  found  his  way,  with 
several  of  his  principal  officers,  to  the  shores  of  Calabria, 
where  he  landed  in  the  most  forlorn  and  desperate  plight. 
Gonsalvo,  touched  with  his  misfortunes,  no  sooner  learned 
his  necessities  than  he  sent  him  abundant  supplies  of  pro- 
visions,  adding  a  service  of  plate,  and  a  variety  of  elegant 
apparel  for  himself  and  followers;  consulting  his  own 
munificent  spirit  in  this,  much  more  than  the  limited  state 
of  his  finances.^® 

*  Oarta  de  Gonzalo  i  los  Beyes,  suffice  King  Ferdinand  for  the  oon- 

Tarento,  10  de  Mayo,  1502,  MS. —  quest,  not   merely  of  Italy,   but 

Don   Juan    Manuel,  the    Spanish  Africa  into  the  bargain.    Zunta, 

minister  at  Vienna,  seems  to  have  Hist,  del  Bey  Hernando,  torn.  L  lib. 

been  fully  sensible  of  this  trait  of  3,  cap.  42. 

his  master.    He  told  the  emperor  **  Bembo,  Istoria  Yiniziana,  torn. 

Maximilian,  who  had  requested  the  iiL  lib.  6,  p.  368. — Qioyio,  Yitse  H- 

loan  of  300,000  ducats  from  Spain,  lust  Virorum,  p.  232.— D^Aaton, 

that  it  was  as  much  money  as  would  part  1,  chap.  71,  72. 
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This  excessive  liberality  was  very  inopportune.  The 
soldiers  loudly  complained  that  their  general  found  treasures 
to  squander  on  foreigners,  while  his  own  troops  were  de- 
frauded of  their  pay.  The  Biscayans,  a  people  of  whom 
Gonsalvo  used  to  say  "  he  had  rather  be  a  lion-keeper  than 
undertake  to  govern  them,"  took  the  lead  in  the  tumult. 
It  soon  swelled  into  open  insurrection;  and  the  men, 
forming  themselves  into  regular  companies,  marched  to  the 
general's  quarters  and  demanded  payment  of  their  arrears. 
One  fellow,  more  insolent  than  the  rest,  levelled  a  pike  at 
his  breast  with  the  most  angry  and  menacing  looks.  Gon- 
salvo, however,  retaining  his  self-possession,  gently  put  it 
aside,  saying,  with  a  good-natured  smile,  "Higher,  you 
careless  knave,  lift  your  lance  higher,  or  you  will  run  me 
through  in  your  jesting."  As  he  was  reiterating  his  assur- 
ances of  the  want  of  funds,  and  his  confident  expectation  of 
speedily  obtaining  them,  a  Biscayan  captain  called  out, 
"  Send  your  daughter  to  the  brothel,  and  that  will  soon 
put  you  in  funds ! "  This  was  a  favourite  daughter  named 
Elvira,  whom  Gonsalvo  loved  so  tenderly  that  he  would  not 
part  with  her  even  in  his  campaigns.  Although  stung  to 
the  heart  by  this  audacious  taunt,  he  made  no  reply,  but, 
without  changing  a  muscle  of  his  countenance,  continued, 
in  the  same  tone  as  before,  to  expostulate  with  the  in- 
surgents, who  at  length  were  prevailed  on  to  draw  off,  and 
disperse  to  their  quarters.  The  next  morning,  the  appalling 
spectacle  of  the  lifeless  body  of  the  Biscayan,  hanging  by 
the  neck  from  a  window  of  the  house  in  which  he  had  been 
quartered,  admonished  the  army  that  there  were  limits  to 
the  general's  forbearance  it  was  not  prudent  to  overstep.^^ 

An  unexpected  event,  which  took  place  at  this  juncture, 
contributed  even  more  than  this  monitory  lesson  to  restore 
subordination  to  the  army.  This  was  the  capture  of  a 
Genoese  galleon  with  a  valuable  freight,  chiefly  iron,  bound 

*  Ohrdnica   del   Gran    Oapitan,  ana  is  noticed  by  the  Ghreat  Captain 

cap.  94. — Quintana,  Eepafioles  c^le-  in  a  letter,  of  somewhat  earlier  date, 

bres,  torn,  i  pp.  252,  253. — Gtiovio,  to  the  secretary  Almazan.    Oarta, 

Vitce  niust.  Virorum.  p.  232.— The  16  de  Abril,  1501,  MS. 
turbulent  character  of  the  Biscay- 
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to  some  Turkish  port,  as  it  was  said,  in  the  Levant,  which 
Gonsalvo,  moved  no  doubt  by  his  zeal  for  the  Christiaii 
cause,  ordered  to  be  seized  by  the  Spanish  cruisers,  and 
the  cargo  to  be  disposed  of  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  troops. 
Giovio  charitably  excuses  this  act  of  hostility  against  a 
friendly  power  with  the  remark  that  "when  the  Great 
Captain  did  anything  contrary  to  law  he  was  wont  to  say, 
'  A  general  must  secure  the  victory  at  all  hazards,  right  or 
wrong;  and,  when  he  has  done  this,  he  can  compensate 
those  whom  he  has  injured  with  tenfold  benefits/  "  ^ 

The  unexpected  length  of  the  siege  of  Tarento  de- 
termined Gonsalvo,  at  length,  to  adopt  bolder  measures  for 
quickening  its  termination.  The  city,  whose  insulated 
position  has  been  noticed,  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  a 
lake,  or  rather  arm  of  the  sea,  forming  an  excellent  interior 
harbour,  about  eighteen  miles  in  circumference.  The  in- 
habitants, trusting  to  the  natural  defences  of  this  quarter, 
had  omitted  to  protect  it  by  fortifications,  and  the  houses 
rose  abruptly  from  the  margin  of  the  basin.  Into  this 
reservoir  the  Spanish  commander  resolved  to  transport,  such 
of  his  vessels  then  riding  in  the  outer  bay  as  from  their 
size  could  be  conveyed  across  the  narrow  isthmus  which 
divided  it  from  the  inner. 

After  incredible  toil,  twenty  of  the  smallest  craft  were 
moved  on  huge  cars  and  rollers  across  the  intervening  land 
and  safely  launched  on  the  bosom  of  the  lake.  The  whole 
operation  was  performed  amid  the  exciting  accompaniments 
of  discharges  of  ordnance,  strains  of  martial  music,  and 
loud  acclamations  of  the  soldiery.  The  inhabitants  of 
Tarento  saw  with  consternation  the  fleet  so  lately  floating 
in  the  open  ocean  under  their  impregnable  walls,  now 
quitting  its  native  element,  and  moving,  as  it  were  by 
magic,  across  the  land,  to  assault  them  on  the  quarter 
where  they  were  the  least  defended.*^ 

*  GioTio,  Yita  Magni  (Jonsalyi,  hint  for  this,  doubtless,  from  Hanni- 

lib.  1,  p.  233.  baVs  similar  expedient    (See  Poly- 

**  Giovio,  Vita  Magni  (Jonsalvi,  bins,  lib.  8.)  Ceesar  notices  a  similar 

ubi  supra. — Chr6aica  del  Gran  Capi-  manoeuvre,  executed  by  him  in  his 

tan,  cap.  33.—  Gonsalvo  took  the  wars  in  Spain.    The  vessels  which 
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The  Neapolitan  commander  perceived  it  would  be  im- 
.  possible  to  hold  out  longer,  without  compromising  the 
personal  safety  of  the  young  prince  under  his  care.  He 
accordingly  entered  into  negotiations  for  a  truce  with  the 
Great  Captain,  during  which  articles  of  capitulation  were 
arranged,  guaranteeing  to  the  duke  of  Calabria  and  his 
followers  the  right  of  evacuating  the  place  and  going  wher- 
ever they  listed.  The  Spanish  general,  in  order  to  give 
greater  solemnity  to  these  engagements,  bound  himself  to 
observe  them  by  an  oath  on  the  sacrament.** 

On  the  1st  of  March,  1502,  the  Spanish  army  took 
possession,  according  to  agreement,  of  the  city  of  Tarento ; 
and  the  duke  of  Calabria,  with  his  suite,  was  permitted  to 
leave  it,  in  order  to  rejoin  his  father  in  France.  In  the 
mean  time,  advices  were  received  from  Ferdinand  the 
Catholic,  instructing  Gonsalvo  on  no  account  to  suffer  the 
young  prince  to  escape  from  his  hands,  as  he  was  a  pledge 
of  too  great  importance  for  the  Spanish  government  to 
relinquish.  The  general  in  consequence  sent  after  the  duke, 
who  had  proceeded  in  company  with  the  count  of  Potenza 
as  far  as  Bitonto,  on  his  way  to  the  north,  and  commanded 
him  to  be  arrested  and  brought  back  to  Tarento.  Not  long 
after,  he  caused  him  to  be  conveyed  on  board  one  of  the 
men-of-war  in  the  harbour,  and,  in  contempt  of  his  solemn 
engagements,  sent  a  prisoner  to  Spain.** 

he  caused  to  be  transported,  how-  see  some  discrepancy,  Gonsalvo's 

ever,  across  twenty  miles  of  land,  breach  of  faith  to  the  young  duke 

were  much  inferior  in  size  to  those  of  Calabria. 

of  Gk>nsalyo.    De  BeUo  Ciyili,  lib.         "  Zurita,  Hist,  del  Bey  Heman- 

i.  cap.  54.  do,  torn.  i.  lib.  4,  cap.  66. — ^Abarca, 

'  Zurita,  Hist,  del  Bey  Heman-  Beyes  de  Aragon,  torn.  ii.  rey  30, 

do,  torn.  i.  lib.  4,  cap.  52, 63.— Guio-  cap.  11,  sec.  10 — 12. — ^Ulloa,  Vita 

ciardini,  Istoria,  torn.  i.  lib.  5,  p.  di  Oarlo  Y.,  fol.  9. — ^Lanuza,  His- 

270. — GKannone,  Istoria  di  NapoU,  torias,  lib.  1,  cap.  14. — ^Martyr,  who 

lib.  29,  cap.  3. — ^Muratori,  Annali  was  present  on  the  young  prince's 

d'ltalia,  tom.  ziv.  p.  14. — ^The  vari-  arrival  at  court,  where  he  experi- 

ous  authorities  diner  more  irrecon-  enced  the  most  honourable  recep- 

dlablj  than  usual  in  the  details  of  tion,  speaks  of  him  in  the  highest 

the  siege.    I  have  followed  Paolo  terms :  *'  Adolesoens  namque  est  et 

Giovio,  a  contemporary,  and  j)er-  re^o  et   regie  sanguine   dignus, 

sonally  acquaintea  with  the  prmd-  mirae    indolis,    iormk    egregius." 


pal  actors.    All  agree  in  the  only     (See  Opus  Epist,  epist  252.)    He 
met  in  which  one  would  willingly     survived  to  the  year  1650,  but  with- 
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The  national  writers  have  made  many  awkward  at- 
tempts to  varnish  over  this  atrocious  act  of  perfidy  in  their 
favourite  hero.  Zurita  vindicates  it  by  a  letter  from  the 
Neapolitan  prince  to  Gonsalvo,  requesting  the  latter  to  take 
this  step,  since  he  preferred  a  residence  in  Spain  to  one  in 
France,  but  could  not  with  decency  appear  to  act  in  op- 
position to  his  father's  wishes  on  the  subject.  If  such  a 
letter,  however,  were  really  obtained  from  the  prince,  his 
tender  years  would  entitle  it  to  little  weight,  and  of  course 
it  would  afford  no  substantial  ground  for  justification. 
Another  explanation  is  offered  by  Paolo  Giovio,  who  states 
that  the  Great  Captain,  undetermined  what  course  to  adopt, 
took  the  opinion  of  certain  learned  jurists.  This  sage  body 
decided  "that  Gonsalvo  was  not  bound  by  his  oath,  since 
it  was  repugnant  to  his  paramount  obligations  to  his  master ; 
and  that  the  latter  was  not  bound  by  it,  since  it  was  made 
without  his  privity  ! "  **  The  man  who  trusts  his  honour  to 
the  tampering  of  casuists  has  parted  with  it  already.** 


out  eyer  quitting  Spain,  contrary  to 
the  fond  prediction  of  his  friend 
Bannazaro : 

"Nam  mihi,  nam  tempuB  yeniet, 
cum  reddita  sceptra 

Farthenopes,  fractosque  tuA  sub 
cuspide  reges 

Ipse  canam." 

Opera  Latina,  Ecloga  4. 

^  Zurita,  Hist,  del  Bey  Hernando, 
lib.  4,  cap.  58. — Giovio,  Vitse  Illust. 
Vii"orum,  lib.  1,  p.  234. — Mariana 
coolly  disposes  of  Gonsalyo's  treach- 
ery with  the  remark,  **No  parece 
se  le  guardo  lo  (][U6  tenian  asentado. 
£n  la guerra quien  hayque  de  todo 
punto  lo  guarde?'*  (Hist,  de  Es- 
pafia,  torn.  ii.  p.  675.) 

— "  Dolus  an  yirtus,  quia  in  hoste 
requirat  ?  " 
*  In  Gk>nsalyo*B  correspondence 
is  a  letter  to  the  sovereigns,  written 
soon  after  the  occupation  of  Tarento, 
in  which  he  mentions  his  efforts  to 
secure  the  duke  of  Oalabria  in  the 
Spanish  interests.  He  speaks  with 
confidence  of  his  own  ascendancy 
over  the  young  man*s  mind,  and 


assures'  the  sovereigns  that  the  lattw 
will  be  content  to  continue  with  him 
tiU  he  shall  receive  instructions  from 
Spain  how  to  dispose  of  him.  At 
the  same  time  the  Great  Captain 
took  care  to  maintain  a  surveillance 
over  the  duke,  by  means  of  the  at- 
tendants on  his  person.  We  find 
no  allusion  to  any  promises  under 
oath.  The  communication  is  too 
brief  to  clear  up  the  difficulties  in 
this  dark  transaction.  As  coming 
from  Gonsalvo  himself,  the  docu- 
ment has  great  interest,  and  I  wiU 
give  it  to  the  reader  in  the  original : 
«  A  vuestras  altezas  he  dado  aviso 
de  la  entrada  de  las  vanderas  e  ^nte 
de  vuestras  altezas  por  la  gracia  de 
nuestro  Sefior  en  Tarento  ^primero 
dia  de  Marzo,  e  asi  en  la  platica  que 
estava  con  el  duque  don  femando 
de  ponerse  al  servicio  y  amparo  de 
vuestras  altezas  syn  otro  partido  ny 
ofrecimiento  demas  de  certificarle 
que  en  todo  tiempo  seria  libre  para 
yr  donde  quisiese  sy  vuesti-as  alte- 
zas bien  no  le  tratasen  y  que  vues- 
tras alte9as  le  tenian  el  respeto  que 
a  tal  persona  como  el  se  deve.    £1 
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The  only  palliation  of  the  act  must  be  sought  in  the  pre- 
valent laxity  and  corruption  of  the  period,  which  is  rife 
with  examples  of  the  most  flagrant  violation  of  both  public 
and  private  faith.  Had  this  been  the  act  of  a  Sforza,  indeed, 
or  a  Borgia,  it  could  not  reasonably  have  excited  surprise. 
But  coming  from  one  of  a  noble,  magnanimous  nature,  like 
Gonsalvo,  exemplary  in  his  private  life,  and  unstained  with 
any  of  the  grosser  vices  of  the  age,  it  excited  general  aston- 
ishment and  reprobation,  even  among  his  contemporaries. 
It  has  left  a  reproach  on  his  name  which  the  historian  may 
regret,  but  cannot  wipe  away. 

conde  de  potenga  e  algiinos  de  los  que  en  esto  han  entreyenido  no  ha 

que  estan  ceeroa  del  han  trabajado  salido  de  taranto  porque  asi  ha  oon- 

por  apartarle  de  este  proposito  e  le-  yenido.    El  yiemes  que  sera  once 

yarle  a  Isda  asiyo  por  muchos  mo-  de  marzo  saldra  a  oastellaneta  que 

dos  he  proourado  de  reducirle  al  es  quince  millas  de  aqui  con  algunos 

seryicio  de  yuestras  alte9a8  j  ten-  destos  suyos  que  le  quieren  seguiz 

Sole  en  tal  termino  que  puedo  oerti-  oon  alguna  buena  parte  de  compania 

car  a  yuestras  alte9as  que  este  destos  criados  de  yuestras  altecas 

mozo  no  lea  saldra  de  la  mano  con  para  aoompaiiarle  j  este  mismo  dia 

consenso  suyo  del  seryicio  de  yues-  yiemes   entraran    las   yanderas  e 

tras  alte9a8  asta  tanto  que  yuestras  g^ente  de  yuestras  alte9as  en  el  cas- 

altecas  me  embien  a  mandar  como  tiUo  de  tarento  oon  ayuda  de  nues- 

del  ne  de  disponer  e  de  lo  que  con  tro  Senor."     De   Tarento,   10   de 

el  86  ha  de  facer  y  por  las  contrastes  llaizo,  1502,  MS* 
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ITALIA»  WABS. — ^RDPTURB  WITH   TBANCX. OONSALYO 

BESIEGED   IN   BARLETA. 

1502,  1503. 

Bupture  between  the  French  and  Spaniards. — GhmsalTO  retires  to 
Barleta. — Ghiyalrous  Character  of  the  War. — ^Tourney  near  TranL — 
Duel  between  Bayard  and  Sotomayor. — ^Distress  of  Barleta. — Con* 
stancy  of  the  Spaniarda. — Gbnsalyo  storms  and  takes  Buvo. — Prepares 
to  leaye  Barleta. 

It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  partition  treaty 
between  France  and  Spain,  made  so  manifestly  in  contempt 
of  all  good  faith,  would  be  maintained  any  longer  than 
suited  the  convenience  of  the  respective  parties.  The  French 
monarch,  indeed,  seems  to  have  prepared,  from  the  first,  to 
dispense  with  it  so  soon  as  he  had  secured  his  own  moiety  of 
the  kingdom ;  ^  and  sagacious  men  at  the  Spanish  court 
inferred  that  King  Ferdinand  would  do  as  much,  when  he 
should  be  in  a  situation  to  assert  his  claims  with  success.^ 

It  was  altogether  improbable,  whatever  might  be  the 
good  faith  of  the  parties,  that  an  arrangement  could  long 
subsist  which  so  rudely  rent  asunder  the  members  of  this 
ancient  monarchy;  or  that  a  thousand  points  of  collision 
should  not  arise  between  rival  hosts,  lying  as  it  were  on 

'  Peter  Martyr,  in  a  letter  written  tatem  edicant,  utque  velint  GalHs 

from  Yenioe,  while  detained  there  regno  Parthenopeo    contra  yestra 

on  his  way  to  Alexandria,  speaks  preesidia    ferre    suppetias."     The 

of  the  efforts  made  by  the  French  letter  is  dated  October   1st,  1501. 

emissaries  to  induce  the  republic  to  Opus  Epist ,  epist.  231. 

break  with  Spain  and  support  their  '    Martyr,    after    noticing    the 

master  in  his  designs  on  Naples:  grounds   of  the   partition  treaty, 

**  Adsunt  namque  a  Ludoyioo  rege  comments  with  his  usual  shrewd- 

GaUorum  oratores,  qui  omni  nixu  ness  on  the  politic  yiews  of  the  Span- 

conanturayobisYenetorumanimos  ish  soyereigns:  "  FacUius  namque 

ayertere.    Fremere  deiitibus  aiimt  se  sperant,  eam  partem,  quam  sibi 

oratorem  primarium  GhaUum,  quia  Galli  sortiti  sunt,    habituros  ali- 

nequeat  per  Yenetorum  suffragia  quando,  quam  si  uniyersum  regnum 

oonsequi,  ut  aperte  yobis  hostHi-  occuparint''  OpusEpist.,  epist  218. 
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their  arms  within  bowshot  of  each  other  and  in  view  of  the 
rich  spoil  which  each  regarded  as  its  own.  Such  grounds 
for  rupture  did  occur,  sooner  probably  than  either  party  had 
foreseen,  and  certainly  before  the  king  of  Aragon  was  pre- 
pared to  meet  it. 

The  immediate  cause  was  the  extremely  loose  language 
of  the  partition  treaty,  which  assumed  such  a  geographical 
division  of  the  kingdom  into  four  provinces  as  did  not 
correspond  with  any  ancient  division,  and  still  less  with  the 
modern,  by  which  the  number  was  multiplied  to  twelve.^ 
The  central  portion,  comprehending  the  Capitanate,  the 
Basilicate,  and  the  Principality,  became  debatable  ground 
between  the  parties,  each  of  whom  insisted  on  these  as 
forming  an  integral  part  of  its  own  moiety.  The  French 
had  no  ground  whatever  for  contesting  the  possession  of 
the  Capitanate,  the  first  of  these  provinces,  and  by  far  the 
most  important,  on  account  of  the  tolls  paid  by  tlie  numer- 
ous flocks  which  descended  every  winter  into  its  sheltered 
valleys  from  the  snow-covered  mountains  of  Abruzzo.* 
There  was  more  uncertainty  to  which  of  the  parties  the  two 
other  provinces  were  meant  to  be  assigned.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  that  language  so  loose,  in  a  matter  requiring 
mathematical  precision,  should  have  been  unintentional. 

Before  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova  had  completed  the  conquest 
of  the  southern  moiety  of  the  kingdom,  and  while  lying 
before  Tarento,  he  received  intelligence  of  the  occupation 
by  the  French  of  several  places,  both  in  the  Capitanate  and 

'   The    Italian    historians,    who  of  the  kingdom  the  Basilicate  and 

have  investigated  the  subject  with  Principalities  should  be  assigned, 

some  parade  of  erudition,  treat  it  so  Mariana,  Hist,  de  Espafia,  torn.  ii. 

vaguely  as  to  leave  it,  after  all,  p.  670.— Ouicciardini,  Istoria,  torn, 

nearly  as  perplexed  as  they  found  i.  lib.  6,  pp.  274,  275.— Giovio,  Vita 

it.  Giovio  includes  the  Capitanate  Magni  Gonsalvi,  lib.  1,  pp.  234,  235. 
in  Apulia,  according  to  the  ancient  *  The  provision  of  tne  partition 

division ;  Ghiicciardini,  according  to  treaty,  that  the  Spaniards  should 

the  modem ;  and  the  Spanish  his-  collect  the  tolls  paid  by  the  flocks 

torian  Mariana,  according  to  both,  on  their  descent  from  the  French 

The  last  writer,  it  may  be  observed,  district  of  Abruzzo  into  the  Capi- 

discusses    the    matter  with  equal  tanate,  is  conclusive  evidence  of  the 

learning  and  candour,  '  and  more  intention  of  the  contracting  parties 

perspicuity  than  either  of  the  pre-  to  assign  the  latter  to  Spain.    See 

ceding.      He    admits    reasonable  the  treaty  apud  Dumont,  Corps  di- 

grounds  for  doubt  to  which  moiety  plomatique,  tom  iii.  pp.  445,  446. 
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Basilicate.  He  detached  a  body  of  troops  for  the  protection 
of  these  countries,  and,  after  the  surrender  of  Tarento, 
marched  towards  the  north  to  cover  them  with  his  whole 
army.  As  he  was  not  in  a  condition  for  immediate  hostili- 
ties, however,  he  entered  into  negotiations,  which,  if  attended 
with  no  other  advantage,  would  at  least  gain  him  time.^ 

The  pretensions  of  the  two  parties,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  were  too  irreconcilable  to  admit  of  compromise  ; 
and  a  personal  conference  between  the  respective  com- 
manders-in-chief (April  1st,  1502)  led  to  no  better  arrange- 
ment than  that  each  should  retain  his  present  acquisitions 
till  explicit  instructions  could  be  received  from  their  re- 
spective courts. 

But  neither  of  the  two  monarchs  had  further  instructions 
to  give;  and  the  Catholic  king  contented  himself  with 
admonishing  his  general  to  postpone  an  open  rupture  as 
long  as  possible,  that  the  government  might  have  time  to 
provide  more  effectually  for  his  support  and  strengthen  itself 
by  alliance  with  other  European  powers.  But,  however 
pacific  may  have  been  the  disposition  of  the  generals,  they 
had  no  power  to  control  the  passions  of  their  soldiere,  who, 
thus  brought  into  immediate  contact,  glared  on  each  other 
with  the  ferocity  of  bloodhounds  ready  to  slip  the  leash 
which  held  them  in  temporary  check.  Hostilities  soon 
broke  out  along  the  lines  of  the  two  armies,  the  blame  of 
which  each  nation  charged  on  its  opponent.  There  seems 
good  ground,  however,  for  imputing  it  to  the  French ;  since 
they  were  altogether  better  prepared  for  war  than  the 
Spaniards,  and  entered  into  it  so  heartily  as  not  only  to 
assail  places  in  the  debatable  ground,  but  in  Apulia,  which 
had  been  unequivocally  assigned  to  their  rivals.^ 

»  Zurita,  Hist,  del  Rey  Hernando,  Tarento,  10  de  Marzo,  1602,  MS. 

torn.  i.  lib.  4,  cap.  62. — Mariana,  •  D'Auton,  ECist.  de  Louys  XIL, 

Hist,  de  Espafia,  torn.  ii.  lib.  27,  part.  2,  chap.  3 — 7. — Zurita,  Hist 

cap.  12. — Ulloa,  Vita  di  Carlo  V.,  del  Rey  Hernando,  torn.  i.  lib.  4, 

fol.  10. — Gbnsalvo,  in  his  account  cap.  60,  62,  64,  66. — Giovio,  Vit» 

of  these  transactions  to  the  sove-  lUust.  Yirorum,  torn  i.  p.  236. — 

reigns,  notices    ''the  intemperate  Giannone,  Istoria  di  NapoU,  Ub. 

language  and  bearing"  both  of  the  29,  cap.  4.— Bernaldez  states  that 

viceroy  and  Aldgre.    This  part  of  the  Great  Captain,  finding  his  con- 

the  letter  is  in  cipher.     Carta  de  ference  with  the  French   general 
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In  the  mean  while,  the  Spanish  court  fruitlessly  en- 
deavoured to  interest  the  other  powers  of  Europe  in  its 
cause.  The  emperor  Maximilian,  although  dissatisfied  with 
the  occupation  of  Milan  by  the  French,  appeared  wholly 
engrossed  with  the  frivolous  ambition  of  a  Roman  corona- 
tion. The  pontiff  and  his  son,  Caesar  Borgia,  were  closely 
bound  to  King  Louis  by  the  assistance  which  he  had 
rendered  them  in  their  marauding  enterprises  against  the 
neighbouring  chiefs  of  Romagna.  The  other  Italian 
princes,  although  deeply  incensed  and  disgusted  by  this 
infamous  alliance,  stood  too  much  in  awe  of  the  colossal 
power  which  had  planted  its  foot  so  firmly  on  their  terri- 
tory to  ofiFer  any  resistance.  Venice  alone,  surveying  from 
her  distant  watch-tower,  to  borrow  the  words  of  Peter 
Martyr,  the  whole  extent  of  the  political  horizon,  appeared 
to  hesitate.  The  French  ambassadors  loudly  called  on  her 
to  fulfil  the  terms  of  her  late  treaty  with  their  master,  and 
support  him  in  his  approaching  quarrel;  but  the  wily 
republic  saw  with  distrust  the  encroaching  ambition  of  her 
powerful  neighbour,  and  secretly  wished  that  a  counter- 
poise might  be  found  in  the  success  of  Aragon.  Martyr, 
who  stopped  at  Venice  on  his  return  from  Egypt,  appeared 
before  the  senate  (October,  1501)  and  employed  all  his 
eloquence  in  supporting  his  master  s  cause  in  opposition  to 
the  French  envoys;  but  his  pressing  entreaties  to  the 
Spanish  sovereigns  to  send  thither  some  competent  person, 
as  a  resident  minister,  show  his  own  conviction  of  the 
critical  position  in  which  their  affairs  stood.^ 

ineffectual,  proponed  to  the  latter  torn.  L  lib.  6.— Peter  Martyr,  Opus 
to  decide  the  quarrel  between  their  Epist.,  epist  238,  240,  252. — T\na 
respective  nations  by  single  com-  may  appear  strange,  considering 
bat.  (Reyes  Cat61icos,  MS.,  cap.  that  Lorenzo  Suarez  de  la  Vega 
167.)  We  should  require  some  was  there,  a  person  of  whom  Gk)n- 
other  authority,  however,  than  that  zalo  de  Oviedo  writes,  "  Fu6  gentil 
of  the  good  Curate  to  vouch  for  this  caballero,  6  sabio,  6  de  gran  pru- 
romantio  flight,  so  entirely  out  of  dencia;  •  •  •  •  *  muy  entendido 
Iceeping  with  the  Spanish  general's  6  de  mucho  reposo  6  honesto  6 
character,  in  which  prudence  was  afable  6  de  linaa  conversacion ; " 
probably  the  most  conspicuous  and  again,  more  explicitly,  **  Em- 
attribute,  baxador  4  Venecia,  en  el  qual  oficio 
'  Daru,  Hist,  de  Venise,  tom.  iii.  sii'vio  muy  bien,  6  como  prudente 
p.  345. — Bembo,  Istoria  Viniziana,  varon.''    (Quincuagenas,  MS.,  bat. 
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The  letters  of  the  same  intelligent  individual  daiing  his 
journey  through  the  Milanese®  are  filled  with  the  most 
gloomy  forebodings  of  the  termination  of  a  contest  for 
which  the  Spaniards  were  so  indifferently  provided  ;  while 
the  whole  north  of  Italy  was  alive  vrith  the  bustling  pre- 
parations of  the  French,  who  loudly  vaunted  their  intention 
of  driving  their  enemy  not  merely  out  of  Naples,  but 
Sicily  itself.' 

Louis  the  Twelfth  superintended  these  preparations  in 
person,  and,  to  be  near  the  theatre  of  operations,  crossed 
the  Alps,  and  took  up  his  quarters  at  Asti.  (July,  1502.) 
At  length,  all  being  in  readiness,  ho  brought  things  to  an 
immediate  issue,  by  commanding  his  general  to  proclaim 
war  at  once  against  the  Spaniards,  unless  they  abandoned 
the  Capitanate  in  four-and-twenty  hours.**^ 

The  French  force  in  Naples  amounted,  according  to 
their  own  statements,  to  one  thousand  men-at-arms,  three 
thousand  five  hundred  French  and  Lombard  and  three 
thousand  Swiss  infantry,  in  addition  to  the  Neapolitan 
levies  raised  by  the  Angevin  lords  throughout  the  kingdom. 
The  command  was  intrusted  to  the  duke  of  Nemours,  a  brave 
and  chivalrous  young  nobleman,  of  the  ancient  house  of 

1,  quina  3,  dial.  44.)    Martyr  ad-  epist.  230. 

mits  his  prudence,  but  objects  his  '  "  Chilli,"  says  Martvr,  in  a  let- 
ignorance  of  Latin,  a  deficiency,  ter  more  remarkable  for  strength 
however  heinous  in  the  worthy  of  exjiression  than  elegance  of 
tutor's  eyes,  probably  of  no  rai*e  Latinily,  "  ftirunt,  ssBviunt,  inter- 
occurreiioe  among  the  elder  CastlLian  necionem  nostris  minantur ,  pu  tant- 
nobles.  que  id  sibi  fore  facillimum.  Begem 
'  Many  of  Martyr's  letters  were  eorum  esse  in  itinere,  inquiunt,  at 
addressed  to  both  Ferdinand  and  ipse  cum  duplicate  exeratu  Alpes 
Isabella.  The  former,  however,  was  trajiciat  in  Italiam.  Vestronomini 
ignorant  of  the  Latin  language,  in  insurgunt  Cristas  erig[unt  in  vos 
which  they  were  written.  Martyr  superbissimd.  Provinciam  banc, 
playfully  aUudes  to  this  in  one  of  veluti  rem  humilem,  parvique  mo- 
nis  epistles,  reminding  the  queen  menti,  se  aggressuros  prseconantur. 
of  her  promise  to  interpret  them  Nihil  esse  negotii  eradicare  exter- 
faithfuUy  to  her  husbeCnd.  The  un-  minareque  vestra  prsesidia  ex  utr&- 
oonstrained  emd  familiar  tone  of  his  que  Sicili^  blacterant  Insolenter 
correspondence  affords  a  pleasing  nimis  exspuendo  insultant."  Opus 
example  of  the  personal  intimacy  Epist.,  epist.  241. 
to  which  the  sovereigns,  in  defiance  ^  D'Auton,  Hist,  de  Louys  XIL, 
of  the  usual  stiffness  of  Spanish  part.  2,  chap.  S.-^Qiannoms  Islo- 
etiquette,  admitted  men  of  learning  ria  di  Napoli,  Hb.  29,  cap.  4.— 
and  probity  at  their  court,  without  Guicciardini,  Istoria,  lib.  6,  pi».  274, 
distinction  of  rank.    Opus  Epist.,  275.— Buonaocorsi,  Diario,  p.  6L 
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Annagnac,  whbtn  family  connections/ more  than  talents, 
had  raised  to  the  perilous  post  of  viceroy  over  the  head  of 
the  veteran  D'Aubigny.  The  latter  would  have  thrown  up 
his  commission  in  disgust,  but  for  the  remonstrances  of 
his  sovereign,  who  prevailed  on  him  to  remain  where  his 
counsels  were  more  than  ever  necessary  to  supply  the  in- 
experience of  the  young  commander.  The  jealousy  and 
wilfulness  of  the  latter,  however,  defeated  these  intentions ; 
and  the  misunderstanding  of  the  chiefs,  extending  to  their 
followers,  led  to  a  fatal  want  of  concert  in  their  movements. 

With  these  officers  were  united  some  of  the  best  and 
bravest  of  the  French  chivalry;  among  whom  may  be 
noticed  Jacques  de  Chabannes,  more  commonly  known  as 
the  Sire  de  la  Palice,  a  favourite  of  Louis  the  Twelfth,  and 
well  entitled  to  be  so  by  his  deserts ;  Louis  d*Ars ;  Ives 
d'Al^gre,  brother  of  the  Pr&jy  who  gained  so  much  renown 
in  th'i  wars  of  Charles  the  Eighth ;  and  Pierre  de  Bayard, 
the  knight  "  sans  peur  et  sans  reproche,"  who  was  then 
entering  on  the  honourable  career  in  which  he  seemed  to 
realize  all  the  imaginary  perfections  of  chivalry." 

Notwithstanding  the  small  numbers  of  the  French  force, 
the  Great  Captain  was  in  no  condition  to  cope  with  them. 
He  had  received  no  reinforcements  from  home  since  he 
first  landed  in  Calabria.  His  little  corps  of  veterans  was 
destitute  of  proper  clothing  and  equipments,  and  the  large 
arrears  due  them  made  the  tenure  of  their  obedience  ex- 
tremely precarious.**  Since  affaire  began  to  assume  their 
present  menacing  aspect,  he  had  been  busily  occupied  with 
drawing  together  the  detachments  posted  in  various  parts 
of  Calabria,  and  concentrating  them  on  the  town  of  Atella 

"  Guicciardini,  Istoria,  lib.  5,  p.  "  Martyr's  epistles  at  this  crisis 

265.  —  D'Auton,    Hist   de   Louys  are  filled  \ntii  expostulation,  argu- 

XII.,  part.  1,  chap.  67. — Gaillard,  ment,  and  entreaties  to  the  sove- 

Eivalit^,  torn.  iv.  pp.  221—233.—  rei^,  begging  them  to  rouse  from 

St.  Gelais,  Hist,  de  Ijouys  XII.,  their  apathy  and  take  measures  to 

p.  169.— Brantome  has  introduced  secure  the  wavering  affections  of 

sketches  of  most  of  the  French  cap-  Venice,  as  well  as  to  send  more 

tains  mentioned  in  the  text  into  his  effectual  aid  to  their  Italian  troops, 

admirable  gallery  of  national  por-  Ferdinand  listened  to  the  first  of 

traits.    See  vies  des  Hommes  iUus-  these  suggestions,  but   showed   a 

tres,  (Euvres,  tom.  ii.  and  iii.  strange  insensibility  to  the  last. 

•      VOL.  II.  Q 
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in  the  Basilicate,  where  he  had  established  his  own  quarters. 
He  had  also  opened  a  correspondence  with  the  barons  of 
the  Aragonese  faction,  who  were  most  numerous  as  well  as 
most  powerful  in  the  northern  section  of  the  kingdom,  > 

which  had  been  assigned  to  the  French.  He  was  particu- 
larly fortunate  in  gaining  over  the  two  CJolonnas,  whose 
authority,  powerful  connections,  and  large  military  experi-  I 

ence  proved  of  inestimable  value  to  him." 

With  all  the  resources  he  could  command,  however, 
Gonsalvo  found  himself,  as  before  noticed,  unequal  to  the 
contest,  though  it  was  impossible  to  defer  it,  after  the 
peremptory  summous  of  the  French  viceroy  to  surrender 
the  Capitanate.  To  this  he  unhesitatingly  answered  that 
"  the  Capitanate  belonged  of  right  to  his  own  master ;  and 
that,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  he  would  make  good  its 
defence  against  the  French  king,  or  any  other  who  should 
invade  it." 

Notwithstanding  the  bold  front  put  on  his  affairs,  how- 
ever, he  did  not  choose  to  abide  the  assault  of  the  French 
in  his  present  position.  He  instantly  drew  off  with  the 
greater  part  of  his  force  to  Barleta,  a  fortified  seaport  on 
the  confines  of  Apulia,  on  the  Adriatic,  the  situation  of 
which  would  enable  him  either  to  receive  supplies  from 
abroad,  or  to  effect  a  retreat,  if  necessary,  on  board  the 
Spanish  fleet,  which  still  kept  the  coast  of  Calabria.  The 
remainder  of  his  army  he  distributed  in  Ban,  Andria, 
Canosa,  and  other  adjacent  towns ;  where  he  confidently 
hoped  to  maintain  himself  till  the  arrival  of  reinforcements, 
which  he  solicited  in  the  most  pressing  manner  from  Spain 
and  Sicily,  should  enable  him  to  take  the  field  on  more 
equal  terms  against  his  adversary." 

^  Carta  de  Gbncalo  &  los  Beyee,  mnnifioent  patron.      (Letteraiim 

Tarento,  10  de  Marzo,  1502,  MS. —  Italiana,  torn.  yiii.  p.  77.)    Paolo 

Zurita,  ECist.  del  Bey  Hernando,  GioTio  has  introduced  his  portrait 

lib.  4,  cap.  62,  65.  —  Giovio,  Yitse  amonetheeffigiesofillnstrionsmen. 


Illust.  Yirorum,  p.  230. — Prospero  who,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  mora 

Oolonna,  in  particular,  was  distin-  indebted  in  his  work  to  the  hand 

guished  not  only  for  his  military  of  the  historian  than  of  the  artist, 

science,  but  his  fondness  for  letters  Elogia    Yirorum   Bellici   Yirtuto 

and  the  arts,  of  which  he  is  com-  niustrium  (Basiliee,  1578),  lib.  5. 
mom  orated    by   Tiraboschi    as   a         '*  D'Auton,  Hist,  de  Louys  XIL, 
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The  Frencli  officers,  in  the  mean  time,  were  divided  in 
opinion  as  to  the  best  mode  of  conducting  the  war.  Some 
were  for  besieging  Ban,  held  by  the  illustrious  and  unfor- 
tunate Isabella  of  Aragon ; "  others,  in  a  more  chivalrous 
spirit,  opposed  the  attack  of  a  place  defended  by  a  female, 
and  advised  an  immediate  assault  on  Barleta  itself,  whose 
old  and  dilapidated  works  might  easily  be  forced,  if  it  did 
not  at  once  surrender.  The  duke  of  Nemours,  deciding 
on  a  middle  course,  determined  to  invest  the  last-mentioned 
town,  and,  cutting  ofiF  all  communication  with  the  surround- 
ing country,  to  reduce  it  by  regular  blockade.  This  plan 
was  unquestionably  the  least  eligible  of  alt,  as  it  would 
allow  time  for  the  enthusiasm  of  the  French,  the/^ria 
Franceses  as  it  was  called  in  Italy,  which  carried  them 
victorious  over  so  many  obstacles,  to  evaporate,  while  it 
brought  into  play  the  stem  resolve,  the  calm,  unflinching 
endurance,  which  distinguished  the  Spanish  soldier.^^ 

One  of  the  first  operations  of  the  French  viceroy  was  the 
siege  of  Canosa  (July  2, 1502),  a  strongly  fortified  place  west 
of  Barleta,  garrisoned  by  six  hundred  picked  men  under 
the  engineer  Pedro  Navarro.  The  defence  of  the  place 
justified  the  reputation  of  this  gallant  soldier.  He  beat  off 
two  successive  assaults  of  the  enemy,  led  on  by  Bayard, 
La  Palice,  and  the  fiower  of  their  chivalry.  He  had  pre- 
pared to  sustain  a  third,  resolved  to  bury  himself  under 
the  ruins  of  the  town  rather  than  surrender.  But  Gon- 
salvo,  unable  to  relieve  it,  commanded  him  to  make  the 
best  terms  he  could,  saying  "  the  place  was  of  far  less 
value  than  the  lives  of  the  brave  men  who  defended  it/' 
Navarro  found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  an  honourable 

part.  2,  chap.  8.  —  IJUoa,  Yita  di     thrones  by  the  Frenoh,  while  her 
Carlo  y.,  fol.  10.  —  GhnSnica  del      son    still    remained    in    captivity 


Gran  Capitan,  cap.  42. — Siunmonte,      in  their  hands.    No  wonder  they 
'^st.  dirfapoli,  torn.  iiL  p.  641.  revolted  from   accumulatii 

^  This  beautifdl  and  hi^-spirited      woes  on  her  devoted  head. 


lady,  whose  fate  has  led  Boocalini,  *'  Giovio,  Yitee  Illust.  Yiromm, 

in    his    whimsical    satire    of   the  p.  237.— Gaiodardini,  Istoria,  lib, 

"Eagguagli  di  Pamasso,"  to  caU  6,  pp.  282,  283.  —  Garibay,  Oom- 

her  the  most  unfortunate  female  pendio,  torn.  iL  lib.  19,  cap.  14.— 

on  record,  had  seen  her  fisither,  Al-  Peter  Martyr,  Opus  £^ist.,  epist. 

fonso  II.,  and  her  husband,  Gale-  249.— Bemaldez,   Beyes  Cat6hoofl» 

azzo    Sforza.    driven    from    their  MS.»  cap.  168. 
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capitulation ;  and  tlie  little  garrison,  dwindled  to  one-third 
of  its  original  number,  marched  out  through  the  enemy's 
camp,  with  colours  flying  and  music  playing,  as  if  in 
derision  of  the  powerful  force  it  had  so  nobly  kept  at  bay.*'' 

After  the  capture  of  Canosa,  D'Aubigny,  whose  mis- 
understanding  with  Nemours  still  continued,  was  despatched 
with  a  small  force  into  the  south,  to  overrun  the  two  Gala- 
brias.  The  viceroy,  in  the  mean  while,  having  fruitlessly 
attempted  the  reduction  of  several  strong  places  held  by 
the  Sjj^aniards  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Barleta,  endeavoured 
to  straiten  the  garrison  there  by  desolating  the  surrounding 
country  and  sweeping  off  the  flocks  and  herds  which  grazed 
in  its  fertile  pastures.  The  Spaniards,  however,  did  not 
remain  idle  within  their  defences,  but,  sallying  out  in 
small  detachments,  occasionally  retrieved  the  spoil  from 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  or  annoyed  him  with  desultory 
attacks,  ambuscades,  and  other  irregular  movements  of 
guerilla  warfare,  in  which  the  French  were  comparatively 
unpractised.^® 

The  war  now  began  to  assume  many  of  the  romantic 
features  of  that  of  Granada.  The  knights  on  both  sides, 
not  content  with  the  usual  military  rencontres,  defied  one 
another  to  jousts  and  tourneys,  eager  to  establish  their 
prowess  in  the  noble  exercises  of  chivalry.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  those  meetings  took  place  between 
eleven  Spanish  and  as  many  French  knights,  in  consequence 
of  some  disparaging  remarks  of  the  latter  on  the  cavalry 
of  their  enemies,  which  they  aflirmed  inferior  to  their  own. 
The  Venetians  gave  the  parties  a  fair  field  of  combat  in  the 
neutral  territory  under  their  own   walls  of  Trani.     A 

*^  Chrdnica  del  Gran  Capitan,  cap.  eologium  from  Jean  d' Anton,  the 

47.  —  Zurita,  Hi8t.  del  &y  Her  loyal    luBtoriographer    of     Looia 

nando,  torn.  i.   lib.   4,  cap.  69. —  XII.:  "Je  ne  veux  done  ^  ma 

Giovio,  Yitse  Illust.  Yirornm,  torn.  Ohronique  mettre  lee  biensfaicts  dee 

i.  p.  241. — D' Anton,  part.  2,  chdp.  Espaignols  en  onbly,  mais  dire  que 

11,  —  Peter  Martyr,  Opus  Epist.,  pour  vertuense  defence,  doibuent 

epist.  247. — Martyr  says  that  the  auoir  louange  honorable."     Hist. 

Spaniards    marched    through    the  de  Louys  Xil.,  chap.  11. 

enemy's    camp,     shouting,    "Es-  "    Bemaldez,    Beyes    Catolicos, 

pafta,  Espana,  viva  Espafia  I "  (ubi  MS.,   cap.    169.  ■— Ulloa,  Vita    di 

supra.)    Their  gallantry  in  the  de-  Carlo  V.,   foL   10.  —  Ghr6nica  del 

fence  of   Canosa  elicits  a  hearty  Gran  Capitan,  cap.  66. 
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gallant  array  of  well  armed  knights  of  both  nations  guarded 
the  lists  and  maintained  the  order  of  the  fight.  On  the 
appointed  day  (Sept.  20th,  1502)  the  champions  appeared 
in  the  field,  armed  at  all  points,  with  horses  richly  capari- 
soned, and  barbed  or  covei*ed  with  steel  panoply  like 
their  masters.  The  roofs  and  battlements  of  Trani  were 
covered  with  spectators,  while  the  lists  were  thronged  with 
the  French  and  Spanish  chivalry,  each  staking  in  some 
degree  the  national  honour  on  the  issue  of  the  contest. 
Among  the  Castilions  were  Diego  de  Paredes  and  Diego 
de  Vera,  while  the  good  knight  Bayard  was  most  con- 
spicuous on  the  other  side. 

As  the  trumpets  sounded  the  appointed  signal,  the  hos- 
tile parties  rushed  to  the  encounter.  Three  Spaniards 
were  borne  from  their  saddles  by  the  rudeness  of  the  shock, 
and  four  of  their  antagonists'  horses  slain.  The  fight,  which 
began  at  ten  in  the  morning,  was  not  to  be  protracted  be- 
yond sunset.  Long  before  that  hour,  all  the  French  save 
two,  one  of  them  the  chevalier  Bayard,  had  been  dismounted, 
and  their  horses,  at  which  the  Spaniards  had  aimed  more 
than  at  the  riders,  disabled  or  slain.  The  Spaniards,  seven 
of  whom  were  still  on  horseback,  pressed  hard  on  their  ad- 
versaries, leaving  little  doubt  of  the  fortune  of  the  day. 
The  latter,  however,  intrenching  themselves  behind  the  car- 
cases of  their  dead  horses,  made  good  their  defence  against 
the  Spaniards,  who  in  vain  tried  to  spur  their  terrified 
steeds  over  the  barrier.  In  this  way  the  fight  was  pro- 
tracted till  sunset ;  and,  as  both  parties  continued  to  keep 
possession  of  the  field,  the  palm  of  victory  was  adjudged  to 
neither,  while  both  were  pn  )unced  to  have  demeaned 
themselves  like  good  and  valiant  knights.^* 

"    Ghrdnica  del  Ghran  Gapitaa,  causes,  ftnd  aU  the  details  of  the 

cap.  53. — D'Auton,  Hist,  de  Louys  action,  are  told  in  as  many  different 

Xn.,  part.  2,  chap.  26. — Giono,  ways  as  there  are  narrators;    and 

VitsB  must  Yiromm,  pp.  238,  239.  this,  notwithstanding  it  was  fought 

— M6moires  de  Bayard  par  le  Loyal  in  the  presence  of  a  crowd  of  wit- 

Serviteur,  chap.  23,  apud  Petitot,  nesses,  who  had  nothing  to  do  hut 

Ck>Uection  desMtooires,  torn,  zt.—  look  on  and  note  what  nassed  he- 

Brantdme,  (Euvree,  torn,  iii  diso.  fore  their  eyes.    The  only  £Eusts  in 

77. — This  oelehrated  tourney,  its  which  aU  agree  are,  that  there  WM 
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The  tourney  being  ended,  the  combatants  met  in  the 
centre  of  the  lists,  and  embraced  each  other  in  the  true 
companionship  of  chivalry,  ''making  good  cheer  together/' 
says  an  old  chronicler,  before  they  separated.  The  Great 
Captain  was  not  satisfied  with  the  issue  of  the  fight.  "  We 
have,  at  least,"  said  one  of  his  champions,  "  disproved  the 
taunt  of  the  Frenchmen,  and  shown  ourselves  as  good 
horsemen  as  they."  "  I  sent  you  for  better,"  coldly  re- 
torted Gonsalvo.*® 

A  more  tragic  termination  befell  a  combat  a  Voutranee 
between  the  chevalier  Bayard  and  a  Spanish  cavalier,  named 
Alonso  de  Sotomayor,  who  had  accused  the  former  of  un- 
courteous  treatment  of  him  while  his  prisoner.  Bayard 
denied  the  charge,  and  defied  the  Spaniard  to  prove  it  in 
single  fight,  on  horse  or  on  foot,  as  he  best  liked.  Soto- 
mayor, aware  of  his  antagonist's  uncommon  horsemanship, 
preferred  the  latter  alternative. 

At  the  day  and  hour  appointed  (Feb.  2nd,  1503)  the  two 
knights  entered  the  lists,  armed  with  sword  and  dagger, 
and  sheathed  in  complete  harness ;  although,  with  a  degree 
of  temerity  unusual  in  these  combats,  they  wore  their  visors 
up.  Both  combatants  knelt  down  in  silent  prayer  for  a 
few  moments,  and  then,  rising  and  crossing  themselves, 
advanced  straight  against  each  other ;  "  the  good  knight 
Bayard,"  says  Brantome,  ''  moving  as  light  of  step  as  if  he 
were  going  to  lead  some  fair  lady  down  the  dance." 

The  Spaniard  was  of  a  large  and  powerful  frame,  and 
endeavoured  to  crush  his  enemy  by  weight  of  blows,  or  to 
close  with  him  and  bring  him  to  the  ground.  The  latter, 
naturally  inferior  in  strength,  was  rendered  still  weaker  by 
a  fever,  from  which  he  had  not  entirely  recovered.  He  was 
more  light  and  agile  than  his  adversary,  however,  and  su- 
perior dexterity  enabled  him  not  only  to  parry  his  enemy's 
strokes,  but  to  deal  him  occasionally  one  of  his  own,  while 
he  sorely  distressed  him  by  the  rapidity  of  his  movements. 

such  a  tonmament,  and  that  neither  *  D' Anton,  Hist  de  Lonys  All.* 
party  gained  the  advantage.  So  nbi  supra.  —  Quintana,  Espafioles 
Auch  for  history  1  o6iebres,  torn.  ii.  p.  263. 
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At  length,  as  the  Spaniard  was  somewhat  thrown  off  his 
balance  by  an  ill-directed  blow,  Bayard  struck  him  so 
sharply  on  the  gorget  that  it  gave  way,  and  the  sword  en- 
tered his  throat.  Furious  with  the  agony  of  the  wound, 
Sotomayor  collected  all  his  strength  for  a  last  struggle, 
and,  grasping  his  antagonist  in  his  arms,  they  both  rolled 
in  the  dust  together.  Before  either  could  extricate  him- 
self, the  quick-eyed  Bayard,  who  had  retained  his  poniard 
in  his  left  hand  diu:ing  the  whole  combat,  while  the  Span- 
iard's had  remained  in  his  be]t,  drove  the  steel  with  such 
convulsive  strength  under  his  enemy's  eye  that  it  pierced 
quite  through  the  brain.  After  the  judges  had  awarded 
the  honours  of  the  day  to  Bayard,  the  minstrels  as  usual 
began  to  pour  forth  triumphant  strains  in  praise  of  the 
victor;  but  the  good  knight  commanded  them  to  desist, 
and,  having  first  prostrated  himself  on  his  knees  in  grati- 
tude for  his  victory,  walked  slowly  out  of  the  lists,  express- 
ing a  vnsh  that  the  combat  had  had  a  different  termination, 
so  that  his  honour  had  been  saved.'^ 

In  these  jousts  and  tourneys,  descried  with  sufficient 
prolixity,  but  in  a  truly  heart-stirring  tone,  by  the  chroni- 
clers of  the  day,  we  may  discern  the  last  gleams  of  the 
light  of  chivalry,  which  illumined  the  darkness  of  the 
Middle  Ages ;  and,  although  rough  in  comparison  with  the 
pastimes  of  more  polished  times,  they  call  forth  such  dis- 
plays of  magnificence,  courtesy,  and  knightly  honour  as 
throw  something  like  the  grace  of  civilization  over  the 
ferocious  features  of  the  age. 

While  the  Spaniards,  cooped  up  within  the  old  town  of 
Barleta,  sought  to  vary  the  monotony  of  their  existence  by 
these  chivalrous  exercises  or  an  occasional  foray  into  the 
neighbouring  country,  they  suffered  greatly  from  the  want 
of  military  stores,  food,  clothing,  and  the  most  common 
necessaries  of  life.  It  seemed  as  if  their  master  had  aban- 
doned them  to  their  fate  on  this  forlorn  outpost,  without  a 

"  Brantdme,  (EuTres,  torn,  vi.,  — ^M^moires  de  Bayard,  chap.  22, 

Disoorm  sur  les  Duels. — D'Auton,  apud  Petitot,  OoUection  des  M^- 

Hist,  de  Louts  XII.,  part  2,  ohap.  moires. — (Hovio,  Yitse  Ulust,  Yiro* 

27.— UUoa,  Vita  di  Carlo  V.,  foL  11.  rum,  p.  240. 
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struggle  in  their  behalf.*"  How  different  from  the  parental 
care  with  which  Isabella  watched  over  the  welfare  of  her 
soldiers  in  the  long  war  of  Granada !  The  queen  appears 
to  have  taken  no  part  in  the  management  of  these  wars, 
which,  notwithstanding  the  number  of  her  own  immediate 
subjects  embarked  in  them,  she  probably  regarded,  from 
the  first,  as  appertaining  to  Aragon  as  exclusively  as  the 
conquests  in  the  New  World  did  to  Castile.  Indeed, 
whatever  degree  of  interest  she  may  have  felt  in  their  suc- 
cess, the  declining  state  of  her  health  at  this  period  would 
not  have  allowed  her  to  take  any  part  in  the  conduct  of 
them. 

Gonsalvo  was  not  wanting  to  himself  in  this  trying 
emergency,  and  his  noble  spirit  seemed  to  rise  as  all  out* 
vard  and  visible  resources  failed.  He  cheered  his  troops 
with  promises  of  speedy  relief,  talking  confidently  of  the 
supplies  of  grain  he  expected  from  Sicily  and  the  men  and 
money  he  was  to  receive  from  Spain  and  Venice.  He  con- 
trived, too,  says  Giovio,  that  a  report  should  get  abroad 
that  a  ponderous  coffer  lying  in  his  apartment  was  filled 
with  gold,  which  he  could  draw  upon  in  the  last  extremity. 
The  old  campaigners,  indeed,  according  to  the  same  au- 
thority, shook  their  heads  at  these  and  other  agreeable  fic- 
tions of  their  general,  with  a  very  sceptical  air.  They 
derived  some  confirmation,  however,  from  the  arrival  soon 
after  of  a  Sicilian  bark  laden  with  com,  and  another  from 
Venice  with  various  serviceable  stores  and  wearing-apparel, 
which  Gonsalvo  bought  on  his  own  credit  and  that  of  his 
principal  officers  and  distributed  gratuitously  among  his 
destitute  soldiers." 

"  According  to  Martyr,  the  be-  que,  de  relinquendiL  etiam  Barletti 

sieged  had  leen  so  severely  pressed  ssspius  iniere  oonsiliam.    Ut  man 

by  famine  for  some  time  before  this  terga  dent  hoetibus,  ne  fame  peste- 

that  G^nsalTO  entertained  serious  ^ue  pereant,  ssepe  cadit  in  delibera- 

thoughts  of  embarking  the  whole  of  tionem.'* — Opus  Epist,  epist.  249. 
his  little  garrison  on  board  the  fleet         "  Giovio,  VitsB  Illust.  Virorum,  ■ 

and  abandouing  the  place  to  the  p.  242. — Zurita,  EEist  del  Bey  Her- 

enemy :   *'  Barlettee  inclusos  fame  nando,  tom.  i.  lib.  6,  cap.  4. — ^Ber- 

pesteque    urgeri    grayiter    aiunt  naldez,  Beyes  Oatdlioos,  MS.,  cap. 

Vicina  ipsoium  omnia  GbUi  ocou-  167. — Quiociardini,  Isbarit^  lib.  5, 

pant,  et  nostrod  quotidie  magis  ao  p.  283. 
magis  premunt    ita  obsessiundi- 
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At  this  time  he  received  the  unwelcome  tidings  that  a 
small  force  which  had  been  sent  from  Spain  to  his  assist- 
ance, under  Don  Manuel  de  Benavides,  and  which  had 
effected  a  junction  with  one  much  larger  from  Sicily  under 
Hugo  de  Cardona,  had  been  surprised  by  D'Aubigny  near 
Terranova  and  totally  defeated.  (Dec.  25th,  1502.)  This 
disaster  was  followed  by  the  reduction  of  all  Calabria, 
which  the  latter  general,  at  the  head  of  his  IVench  and 
Scottish  gendarmerie,  rode  over  from  one  extremity  to  the 
other  without  opposition.** 

The  prospect  now  grew  darker  and  darker  around  the 
little  garrison  of  Barleta.  The  discomfiture  of  Benavides 
excluded  hopes  of  relief  in  that  direction.  The  gradual 
occupation  of  most  of  the  strong  places  in  Apulia  by  the 
duke  of  Nemours  cut  ofiP  all  communication  with  the 
neighbouring  country ;  and  a  French  fleet  cruising  in  the 
Adriatic  rendered  the  arrival  of  further  stores  and  rein- 
forcements extremely  precarious.  Gronsalvo,  however, 
maintained  the  same  unruffled  cheerfulness  as  before,  and 
endeavoured  to  infuse  it  into  the  hearts  of  others.  He 
perfectly  understood  the  character  of  his  countrymen,  knew 
all  their  resources,  and  tried  to  rouse  every  latent  principle 
of  honour,  loyalty,  pride,  and  national  feeling ;  and  such 
was  the  authority  which  he  acquired  over  their  minds,  and 
so  deep  the  afiection  which  he  inspired,  by  the  amenity  of 
his  manners  and  the  generosity  of  his  disposition,  that  not 
a  murmur  or  symptom  of  insubordination  escaped  them 
during  the  whole  of  this  long  and  painful  siege.  But 
neither  the  excellence  of  his  troops,  nor  the  resources  of 
his  own  genius,  would  have  been  sufiicient  to  extricate 
Gonsalvo  from  the  difficulties  of  his  situation,  without  the 
most  flagrant  errors  on  the  part  of  his  opponent.  The 
Spanish  general,  who  understood  the  character  of  the 
French  commander  perfectly  well,  lay  patiently  awaiting 
his  opportunity,  like  a  skilfid  fencer,  ready  to  make  a  de- 
cisive thrust  at  the  first  vulnerable  point  that  should  be 

**  Ghiicciardizii,  Istoria,  lib.  6,  p.      XII.,  part.  2,  oliap.  22. — ^Chrdnioa 
204.  —  jyAuton,   Hist,   de  Louys     del  Gnui  Capitan,  cap.  63. 
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presented.     Such  an  occasion  at  length  offered  itself  early 
in  the  following  year,^^  (January,  1503.) 

The  French,  no  less  weary  than  their  adversaries  of  their 
long  inaction,  saUied  out  from  Canosa,  where  the  viceroy 
had  established  his  headquarters,  and,  crossing  the  Ofanto, 
marched  up  directly  under  the  walls  of  Jiarleta,  with  the 
intention  of  drawing  out  the  garrison  from  the  "  old  den/' 
as  they  called  it,  and  deciding  the  quarrel  in  a  pitched 
battle.  The  duke  of  Nemours,  accordingly,  having  taken 
up  his  position,  sent  a  trumpet  into  the  place  to  defy  the 
Great  Captain  to  the  encounter;  but  the  latter  returned 
for  answer  that  "he  was  accustomed  to  choose  his  own 
place  and  time  for  fighting,  and  would  thank  the  French 
general  to  wait  till  his  men  found  time  to  shoe  their  horses 
and  burnish  up  their  arms."  At  length,  Nemours,  after 
remaining  some  days  and  finding  there  was  no  chance  of 
decoying  his  wily  foe  firom  his  defences,  broke  up  his  camp 
and  retired,  satisfied  with  the  empty  honours  of  his  gas- 
conade. 

No  sooner  had  he  fairly  turned  his  back  than  Gonsalvo, 
whose  soldiers  had  been  restrained  with  difficulty  from  sally- 
ing out  on  their  insolent  foe,  ordered  the  whole  strength  of 
his  cavalry,  under  the  command  of  Diego  de  Mendoza, 
flanked  by  two  corps  of  infantiy,  to  issue  forth  and  pursue 
the  French.  Mendoza  executed  these  orders  so  promptly 
that  he  brought  up  his  horse,  which  were  somewhat  in  ad- 
vance of  the  foot,  on  the  rear-guard  of  the  French,  before 
it  had  got  many  miles  from  Barleta.  The  latter  instantly 
halted  to  receive  the  charge  of  the  Spaniards,  and,  after  a 
lively  skirmish  of  no  great  duration,  Mendoza  retreated, 
followed  by  the  incautious  enemy,  who,  in  consequence  of 
their  irregular  and  straggling  march,  were  detached  from 
the  main  body  of  their  army.  In  the  mean  time,  the  ad- 
vancing columns  of  the  Spanish  infantry,  which  had  now 
come  up  with  the  retreating  horse,  unexpectedly  closing  on 
the  enemy's  flanks,  threw  them  into  some  disorder,  which 

»  Ulloa,  Vita  di  Carlo  V.,  fol.      torn.  i.  p.  247.— Zuiita,  Hist  del 
11.— Giovio,  Yit»  must  Yirorum,      Hey  llomando,  torn.  i.  lib.  5,  cap.  9. 
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became  complete  when  the  flying  cavaby  of  the  Spaniards, 
suddenly  wheeling  round  in  the  rapid  style  of  the  Moorish 
tactics,  charged  them  boldly  in  front.  AH  was  now  confu- 
sion. Some  made  resistance,  but  most  sought  only  to 
escape ;  a  few  effected  it,  but  the  greater  part  of  those  who 
did  not  fall  on  the  field  were  carried  prisoners  to  Barleta ; 
where  Mendoza  found  the  Great  Captain  with  his  whole 
army  drawn  up  under  the  walls  in  order  of  battle,  ready  to 
support  him  in  person,  if  necessary.  The  whole  affair 
passed  so  expeditiously  that  the  viceroy,  who,  as  has  been 
said,  conducted  his  retreat  in  a  most  disorderly  manner, 
and  in  fact  had  already  dispersed  several  battalions  of  his 
infantry  to  the  different  towns  from  which  he  had  drawn 
them,  knew  nothing  of  the  rencontre  till  his  men  were 
securely  lodged  within  the  walls  of  Barleta.^^ 

The  arrival  of  a  Venetian  trader  at  this  time,  with  a  cargo 
of  grain,  brought  temporary  relief  to  the  pressing  neces- 
sities of  the  garrison.*^  This  was  followed  by  the  welcome 
intelligence  of  the  total  discomfiture  of  the  French  fieet 
under  M.  de  Pr^jan  by  the  Spanish  admiral  Lezcano,  in  an 
action  off  Oti:anto,  which  consequently  left  the  seas  open 
for  the  supplies  daily  expected  from  Sicily.  Fortune  seemed 
now  in  the  giving  vein ;  for  in  a  few  days  a  convoy  of  seven 
transports  from  that  island,  laden  with  grain,  meat,  and 
other  stores,  came  safe  into  Barleta,  and  supplied  abundant 

"  Gioyio,  Yitee  lUust.  Yirorum,  the  longest  battle,  and  is  told  with 
pp.  243,  244. — ^Ulloa,  Yita  di  Oarlo  pride  and  a  swell  of  exultation  which 
v.,  foL  11,  12.  —  A  dispute  arose,  show  that  this  insult  of  the  French 
soon  after  this  affair,  oetween  a  cut  more  deeply  than  aU  the  in- 
French  officer  and  some  Italian  juries  inflicted  by  them.  GKoyio, 
gentlemen  at  Gbnsalyo's  table,  in  Vitse  lUust.  Yirorum,  pp.  244  — 
consequence  of  certain  iigurious  re-  247. — Quicciardini,  Istona,  pp.  296 
flections  made  by  the  former  on  the  — 29S.— G-iannone,  Istoria  di  Na- 
bravery  of  the  ItaUan  nation.    The  poli,  lib.  29,  cap.  4.  —  Summonte, 

?uarrel  was  settled  by  a  combat  d  Hist  di  Napoli,  tom.  iii.  pp.  542 — 

outrance  between  thirteen  knights  552. 
on  each  side,  fought  under  the  pro-         ^  This  supply  was  owing  to  the 


tection  of  the  Qreat  Captain,  who  avarice    of   the    French    general 

took  a  lively  interest  in  the  success  Aldgre,  who,  having  got  possession 

of  his  allies.    It  terminated  in  the  of  a  magazine  of  com  in  Foggia, 

discomfiture  and  capture  of  aU  the  sold  it  to  the  Yenetian  merchuit, 

French.    The  tourney  covers  more  instead  of  reserving  it,  where  it  was 

pages  in  the  Italian  historians  than  most  needed,  for  his  own  army. 
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means  for  recruiting  the  health  and  spirits  of  its  famished 
inmates." 

Thus  lestored^  the  Spaniards  began  to  look  forward  with 
eager  confidence  to  the  achievement  of  some  new  enterprise* 
The  temerity  of  the  viceroy  soon  afforded  an  opportunity. 
The  people  of  Castellaneta,  a  town  near  Tarento,  were 
driven  by  the  insolent  and  licentious  behaviour  of  the 
French  garrison  to  betray  the  place  into  the  hands  of  the 
Spaniards.  The  duke  of  Nemours,  enraged  at  this  defec- 
tion, prepared  to  march  at  once  with  his  whole  force  and 
take  signal  vengeance  on  the  devoted  little  town ;  and  this, 
notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  his  officers  against  a 
step  which  must  inevitably  expose  the  unprotected  gar- 
risons in  the  neighbourhood  to  the  assault  of  their  vigilant 
enemy  in  Barleta.    The  event  justified  these  apprehensions." 

No  sooner  had  Gonsalvo  learned  the  departure  of  Ne- 
mours on  a  distant  expedition  than  he  resolved  at  once  to 
make  an  attack  on  the  town  of  Ruvo,  about  twelve  miles 
distant,  and  defended  by  the  brave  La  Palice  with  a  corps 
of  three  hundred  French  lances  and  as  many  foot.  With 
his  usual  promptness,  the  Spanish  general  quitted  the  walls 
of  Barleta  the  same  night  on  which  he  received  the  news 
(Feb.  22nd,  1503),  takmg  with  him  his  whole  effective  force, 
amounting  to  about  three  thousand  infantry  and  one  thou- 
sand  light  and  heavy  armed  horse.  So  few,  indeed,  re- 
mained to  guard  the  city  that  he  thought  it  prudent  to 
take  some  of  the  principal  inhabitants  as  hostages  to  insure 
its  fidelity  in  his  absence. 

At  break  of  day  the  little  army  arrived  before  Ruvo. 
Gonsalvo  immediately  opened  a  lively  cannonade  on  the 
old  ramparts,  which  in  less  than  four  hours  effected  a  con- 
siderable  breach.  He  then  led  his  men  to  the  assault, 
taking  charge  himself  of  those  who  were  to  storm  the 
breach,  while  another  division,  armed  with  ladders   for 

"  D'Auton,  Hi8t.de  LouysXn.,         •  Gniocsiardini,  Istoria,  liK  «, 

part  1,  chap.   72.— Peter  Martyr,  p.  296. -D* Auton,  Hist,  de  Lonys 

Opus  Epist.,  epist  254.  —  Qiovio,  XLL,  part  2,  ohap.  31. 
Yitso  lUust  Yirorum,  p.  242. 
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scaling  the  walls,  was  intrusted  to  the  adventurous  cavalier 
Diego  de  Paredes. 

The  assailants  experienced  more  resolute  resistance  than 
they  had  anticipated  from  the  inconsiderable  number  of  the 
garrison.  La  Palice,  throwing  himself  into  the  breach  with 
his  iron  band  of  dismounted  gendarmes,  drove  back  the 
Spaniards  as  often  as  they  attempted  to  set  foot  on  the 
broken  ramparts ;  while  the  Gascon  archery  showered 
down  volleys  of  arrows  thick  as  hail,  from  the  battlements, 
on  the  exposed  persons  of  the  assailants.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, soon  rallied  under  the  eye  of  their  general,  and  re- 
turned with  fresh  fury  to  the  charge,  until  the  overwhelm- 
ing tide  of  numbers  bore  down  all  opposition,  and  they 
poured  in  through  the  breach  and  over  the  walls  with  irre- 
sistible fury.  The  brave  little  garrison  were  driven  before 
them;  still,  however,  occasionally  making  fight  in  the 
streets  and  houses.  Their  intrepid  young  commander,  La 
Palice,  retreated  facing  the  enemy,  who  pressed  thick  and 
close  upon  him,  till,  his  further  progress  being  arrested  by 
a  wall,  he  placed  his  back  against  it,  and  kept  them  at  bay, 
making  a  wide  circle  around  him  with  the  deadly  sweep  of 
his  battle-axe.  But  the  odds  were  too  much  for  him ;  and 
at  length,  after  repeated  wounds,  having  been  brought  to 
the  ground  by  a  deep  cut  in  the  head,  he  was  made  pri- 
soner; not,  however,  before  he  had  flung  his  sword  far 
over  the  heads  of  the  assailants,  disdaining,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  a  knight-errant,  to  yield  it  to  the  rabble  around 
him.«» 

All  resistance  was  now  at  an  end.  The  women  of  the 
place  had  fled,  like  so  many  frightened  deer,  to  one  of  the 

•  GioTio,  Vitae  lUiist.  Viromm,  rous  pen  of  old  Froissart.    There  is 

pp.  248, 249. — Gnicciardiid,  Istoria,  an  inexpressible  charm  imparted  to 

p.  296.  —  Bemaldez,  Beyes  Cat6-  the  French  memoirs  and  chronicles 

licos,  MS.,   cap.    175. — D' Anton,  of  this  ancient  date,  not  only  from 

Hist,  de  Louys  XII.,  part.  2,  chap,  the  picturesque   character  of  the 

31. — Chronica  del  Gran    Capitan,  details,  but  from  a  gentle  tinge  of 

cap.  72. — ^The  gallant  behaviour  of  romance  dbed  over  them,    which 

La  Palice,  and  indeed  the  whole  calls  to  mind  the  doughty  feats  of 
fiieffe  of  BuYO,    is  told  by  Jean  '*  prowest  knights, 

D'Auton  in  a  truly  heart-stirring  Both  Paynim  and  the  peers  of 
tone,  quite  worthy  of  the  chiyal-  Charlemagne." 
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principal  churches;  and  Gonsalvo,  with  more  humanity 
than  was  usual  in  these  barbarous  wars,  placed  a  guard 
over  their  persons,  which  eflfectually  secured  them  from  the 
insults  of  the  soldiery.  After  a  short  time  spent  in  gather- 
ing up  the  booty  and  securing  his  prisoners,  the  Spanish 
general,  having  achieved  the  object  of  his  expedition,  set 
out  on  his  homeward  march,  and  arrived  without  interrup- 
tion at  Barleta. 

The  duke  of  Nemours  had  scarcely  appeared  before  Cas- 
tellaneta  before  he  received  tidings  ofr  the  attack  on  Ruvo. 
He  put  himself,  without  losing  a  moment,  at  the  head  of 
his  gendarmes,  supported  by  the  Swiss  pikemen,  hoping 
to  reach  the  beleaguered  town  in  time  to  raise  the  siege. 
Great  was  his  astonishment,  therefore,  on  arriving  before 
it,  to  find  no  trace  of  an  enemy,  except  the  ensigns  of  Spain 
unfurled  from  the  deserted  battlements.  Mortified  and 
dejected,  he  made  no  further  attempt  to  recover  Castel- 
laneta,  but  silently  drew  o£P  to  hide  his  chagrin  within  the 
walls  of  Canosa.'* 

Among  the  prisoners  were  several  persons  of  distin- 
guished rank.  Gonsalvo  treated  them  with  his  usual  cour- 
tesy, and  especially  La  Palice,  whom  he  provided  .with  his 
own  surgeon  and  all  the  appliances  for  rendering  his  situa- 
tion as  comfortable  as  possible.  For  the  common  file, 
however,  he  showed  no  such  sympathy,  but  condemned 
them  all  to  serve  in  the  Spanish  admiral's  galleys,  where 
they  continued  to  the  close  of  the  campaign.  An  unfor- 
tunate misunderstanding  had  long  subsisted  between  the 
French  and  Spanish  commanders  respecting  the  ransom 
and  exchange  of  prisoners;  and  Gonsalvo  was  probably 
led  to  this  severe  measure,  so  different  from  his  usual  cle- 
mency, by  an  unwillingness  to  encumber  himself  with  a 
superfluous  population  in  the  besieged  city.'*  But,  in 
truth,  such  a  proceeding,  however  ofiensive  to  humanity, 

"   Bemaldez,    Beyes    Catdlicos,  ubi  supra.  —  Gioyio,  Yitse  Illust. 

MS.,   ubi  supra.  —  Ulloa,  Vita  di  Virorum,   p.  249. — Quintana,  Es- 

Carlo  v.,  foL  16.  —  ChnSnica  del  pafioles  cflebres,  torn,  ii  p.  270.— 

Gran  Oapitan,  cap.  72.  Zurita,  Hist,  del  Bey  Herxuuodo^ 

"  D'Auton,  Hist  de  Louys  XTT.,  tonu  i.  lib.  6,  cap.  14. 
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was  not  at  all  repugnant  to  the  haughty  spirit  of  chivalry, 
which,  reserving  its  courtesies  exclusively  for  those  of  gen- 
tle blood  and  high  degree,  cared  little  for  the  inferior 
orders,  whether  soldier  or  peasant,  whom  it  abandoned 
without  remorse  to  all  the  caprices  and  cruelties  of  military 
license. 

The  capture  of  Ruvo  was  attended  with  important  con, 
sequences  to  the  Spaniards.  Besides  a  valuable  booty  of 
clothes,  jewels,  and  money,  they  brought  back  with  them 
nearly  a  thousand  horses,  which  furnished  Gonsal^  with 
the  means  of  augmenting  his  cavalry,  the  small  number  of 
which  had  hitherto  materially  crippled  his  operations.  He 
accordingly  selected  seven  hundred  of  his  best  troops  and 
mounted  them  on  the  French  horses ;  thus  providing  him- 
self with  a  corps  burning  with  zeal  to  approve  itself  worthy 
of  the  distinguished  honour  conferred  on  it." 

A  few  weeks  after,  the  general  received  an  important 
accession  of  strength  by  the  arrival  of  two  thousand  Ger- 
man mercenaries,  which  Don  Juan  Manuel,  the  Spanish 
minister  at  the  Austrian  court,  had  been  permitted  to  raise 
in  the  emperor's  dominions.  This  event  determined  the 
Great  Captain  on  a  step  which  he  had  been  some  time 
meditating.  The  new  levies  placed  him  in  a  condition  for 
assuming  the  offensive.  His  stock  of  provisions,  moreover, 
already  much  reduced,  would  be  obviously  insufficient  long 
to  maintain  his  increased  numbers.  He  resolved,  therefore, 
to  sally  out  of  the  old  walls  of  Barleta,  and,  availing  him- 
self of  the  high  spirits  in  which  the  late  successes  had  put 
his  troops,  to  bring  the  enemy  at  once  to  battle.** 

•  Giovio,  Vit»  must  ViTomm,      lib.  19,  cap.  15.— Zurita,  Hist,  del 

p.  249.  Bey  Hernando,  torn,  i  lib.  5,  cap. 

**  Garibay,  Oompeiidio,  torn.  ii.      16.— Ulloa,  Vita  di  Oarlo  Y.,  foL  17. 
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Before  accompanying  the  Great  Captain  further  in  his 
warlike  operations,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  a  rapid 
glance  at  what  was  passing  in  the  French  and  Spanish 
courts,  where  negotiations  were  in  train  for  putting  a  stop 
to  them  altogether. 

The  reader  has  been  made  acquainted  in  a  preceding 
chapter  with  the  marriage  of  the  infanta  Joanna,  second 
daughter  of  the  Catholic  sovereigns,  with  the  archduke 
Philip,  son  of  the  emperor  Maximilian,  and  sovereign,  in 
right  of  his  mother,  of  the  Low  Countries.  The  first  fruit 
of  this  marriage  was  the  celebrated  Charles  the  Fifth,  bom 
at  Ghent,  February  24th,  ]  500,  whose  birth  was  no  sooner 
announced  to  Queen  Isabella  than  she  predicted  that  to 
this  infant  would  one  day  descend  the  rich  inheritance  of 
the  Spanish  monarchy.^   The  premature  death  of  the  heir- 

^  Carbajal,Anales,MS.,ano  1500.  stance  of  Charles  being  bom  on 

— Sandoval,  Hist  del  £mp.  Carlos  that  saint*s  day ;  *  a  day  which,  if 

v.,  torn.  i.  p.  2.  —  The  queen  ex-  we  are  to  believe  Garibay,  was  for- 

pressod  herself  in  the  language  of  tunate  to  him  through  t^e  whole 

Scripture,  **  Sors  cecidit  super  Ma-  course  of  his  life.   Compendio,  torn, 

thiam,''  in  allusion  to  the  circum-  ii  lib.  19,  cap.  9. 


*  [The  day  of  Saint  Matthias  fell,  not  on  the  24th,  but  on  Tuesday  the 
25th  of  February,  in  the  year  1500 ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  latter  date 
was  reaUy  tiiat  of  Charles's  birth,  the  error,  if  there  be  one,  having  arisen 
from  the  fact  that  the  event  took  place  within  an  hour  after  midnight. 
See  Cordnica  de  Felipe  P  llamado  el  Hermoso,  escrita  por  Don  Lorenzo 
de  PadiUa  y  dirigida  al  Emperadi^r  Carlos  Y.,  published  in  the  Sth  volume 
of  the  Col.  de  Doc.  in6d.  para  la  Hist,  de  Espafia. — ^Ed.] 
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^>parent,  Prince  Miguel,  not  long  after,  prepared  the  way 
for  this  event  by  devolving  the  succession  on  Joanna, 
Charles's  mother.  From  that  moment  the  sovereigns  were 
pressing  in  their  entreaties  that  the  archduke  and  his  wife 
would  visit  Spain,  that  they  might  receive  the  customary 
oaths  of  allegiance,  and  that  the  former  might  become 
acquainted  with  the  character  and  institutions  of  his  future 
subjects.  The  giddy  young  prince,  however,  thought  too 
much  of  present  pleasure  to  heed  the  call  of  ambition  or 
duty,  and  suffered  more  than  a  year  to  glide  away  before 
he  complied  with  the  summons  of  his  royal  parents.^ 

In  the  latter  part  of  1501,  PhiUp  and  Joanna,  attended 
by  a  numerous  suite  of  Flemish  courtiers,  set  out  on  theii* 
journey,  proposing  to  take  their  way  through  France.  They 
were  entertained  with  profuse  magnificence  and  hospitality 
at  the  French  court,  where  the  politic  attentions  of  Louis 
the  Twelfth  not  only  effaced  the  recollection  of  ancient  in- 
juries to  the  house  of  Burgundy,^  but  left  impressions  of 
the  most  agreeable  character  on  the  mind  of  the  young 
prince.^     After  some  weeks  passed   in  a  succession  of 

*  A  letter  from  Joanna,  in  the  into  the  heart  of  Maximilian,  seems 

ooUection  of  Sefior  de  Ghijrangos,  to  haye  made  no  impression  on  the 

shows  mnch  eagerness  to  vindicate  volatile  spirits  of  his  son. 
herself  and  her  husband,  as  &r  as         *  Mariana,  Hist,  de  Espaika,  lib. 

may  be,  from  any  suspicions  of  un-  27,  cap.  11.  —  St  Gelais  describes 

-willinffness  to  visit  Spain,  caused  by  the  cordial  reception  of  Philip  and 

thoir  delaj' :  "lo  no  se  que  ninguno  Joanna  by  the  court  at  Blois,  where 

de  mi  casa  diga  que  pueden  retar-  he  was  probably  present  himself, 

dar  nuestra  yda  fdla,  y  si  lo  dixese  The  historian  shows  his  own  opinion 

seria    tambien    castigado    quanto  of  the  effect   produced   on   their 

nunca  frie  persona,  y  deseo  tanto  young  minds  by  these  flattering 

1a  yda  alia  que  todos  los  impydimi-  attentions,  by  remarldng,  *'Le  roy 

entos  que  se  ysieren  trabajare  que  leur  monstra  si  trds  grand  semblant 

2ttitarIos  con  todas  mis  fuercas.'*  d'amour,  que  par  noblesse  et  hon- 

'arta  al  Secretario  Almazan,  £ru-  estot^  de  coeur  i7  lea  obligeoit  envera 

selas,  Noviembre  4,  1500,  MS.  luy  de  leur  en  aouvenir  toiUe  leur  tne." 

«  Charles  VIII.,  Louis's  prede-  (Hist,  de  Louvs  XII.,  pp.  164, 163.) 

cesser,  had  contrived  to  secure  the  In  passing  through  Paris,  Philip 

handof  AnneofBretagne,  notwith-  took  his  seat  in  the  parliament  as 

standing  she  was  abmdy  married  peer  of  France,  and  subsequentlj 

by  proxy  to  Philip's  father,  the  did  homage  to  Louis  XIX,  as  his 

emperor  Maximilian ;  and  this,  too,  suzerain  for  his  estates  in  Flanders ; 

in  contempt  of  his  own  engage-  an  acknowledgment  of  inferiorihr 

ments  to  Margaret,  the  emperor's  not  at  aU  palatable  to  the  Spanish 

daughter,  to  whom  he  had  been  af-  historians,  who  insist  with  much 

fianced   fi-om  her  infancy.      This  satisfaction  on  the  haughty  refusal 

twofold   insult,  which  sajik   deep  of  his  wife,  the  archduchess,  to  take 

VOL.  U.  li 
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splendid  fHe%  and  amusements  at  Blois,  where  the  arch- 
duke confirmed  the  treaty  of  Trent  recently  made  between 
his  father,  the  emperor,  and  the  French  king,  stipulating 
the  marriage  of  Louis's  eldest  daughter,  the  princess  Claude, 
with  Philip's  son  Charies,  the  royal  pair  resumed  their 
journey  towards  Spain,  which  they  entered  by  the  way  of 
Fontarabia,  January  29th,  1502.^ 

Magnificent  preparations  had  been  made  for  their  recep- 
tion. The  grand  constable  of  Castile,  the  duke  of  Najara, 
and  many  other  of  the  principal  grandees  waited  on  the 
borders  to  receive  them.  Brilliant /efe*  and  illuminations, 
and  all  the  usual  marks  of  public  rejoicing,  greeted  their 
progress  through  the  principal  cities  of  the  north ;  and  a 
pragmutica  relaxing  the  simplicity,  or  rather  severity,  of  the 
sumptuary  laws  of  the  period,  so  far  as  to  allow  the  use  of 
silks  and  various-coloured  apparel,  shows  the  attention  of 
the  sovereigns  to  every  circumstance,  however  trifling, 
which  could  affect  the  minds  of  the  young  princes  agree- 
ably and  diffuse  an  air  of  cheerfulness  over  the  scene.* 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  who  were  occupied  with  the 
affairs  of  Andalusia  at  this  period,  no  sooner  heard  of  the 
arrival  of  Philip  and  Joanna  than  they  hastened  to  the 
north.  They  reached  Toledo  towards  the  end  of  April,  and 
in  a  few  days  the  queen,  who  paid  the  usual  penalties  of 
royalty,  in  seeing  her  children,  one  after  another,  removed 
far  from  her  into  distant  lands,  had  the  satisfaction  of  again 
folding  her  beloved  daughter  in  her  arms. 

On  the  22nd  of  the  ensuing  month  the  archduke  and 
his  wife  received  the  usual  oaths  of  fealty  from  the  cortes, 
duly  convoked  for  the  purpose  at  Toledo.^    King  Ferdinand, 

part   in    the   ceremony.     Zurita,  cap.  55. — ^FerreraSfHistd'Espagne, 

Anales,  torn.  v.  lib.  4,  cap.  55. —  torn.  viii.  p.  220.  —  This  extrame 

Carbajal,  Anales,  MS.,  afio  1502.---  simplicity  of  attire,  in  which  Znrita 

Abarca,  Beyes  de  Aragon,  tom.  ii.  discerns  '*  the  modesty  of  the  times," 

rey  30,  cap.  13,  sec.  1.— Diimont,  was  enforced  by  laws  the  policy  of 

Oorps  diplomatique,  tom.  iv.  part  which,  whatever  be  thought  of  their 

1,  p.  17.  moral  import,  may  weU  be  doubted 

^Garbajal,Anale8,MS.,afiol502.  in  an  economical  view.     I  shaU 

—  Sandoval,  Hist,  del  Emp.  Carlos  have  occasion  to  draw  the  reader^s 

y.,  tom.  i.  p.  5.  attention  to  them  hereafter. 

*  Zurita,  Anales,  torn.  v.  lib.  4»         ^  The  writ  is  dated  at  Llerena, 
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not  long  after,  made  a  jouraey  into  Aragon,  in  which  the 
queen's  feeble  health  would  not  permit  her  to  accompany 
him,  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  similar  recognition 
by  the  estates  of  that  realm.  We  are  not  informed  what 
arguments  the  sagacious  monarch  made  use  of  to  dispel  the 
scruples  formerly  entertained  by  that  independent  body,  on 
a  similar  application  in  behalf  of  his  daughter,  the  late 
queen  of  Portugal.®  They  were  completely  successful,  how- 
ever; and  Philip  and  Jpanna,  having  ascertained  the  favour- 
able disposition  of  cortes,  made  their  entrance  in  great  state 
into  the  ancient  city  of  Saragossa,  in  the  month  of  October. 
On  the  27th,  having  first  made  oath  before  the  Justice,  to 
observe  the  laws  and  liberties  of  the  realm,  Joanna  as  future 
queen  proprietor,  and  Philip  as  her  husband,  were  solemnly 
recognized  by  the  four  anns  of  Aragon  as  successors  to  the 
crown,  in  default  of  male  issue  of  King  Ferdinand.  The 
circumstance  is  memorable,  as  aflFording  the  first  example 
of  the  parliamentary  recognition  of  a  female  heir  apparent 
in  Aragonese  history.^ 


Maroh  S.  It  was  extraoted  by 
Marina  from  the  archiyes  of  To- 
ledo.   Teoria,  torn.  iL  p.  IS. 

^  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Ara- 
gonese writers,  ^nerally  so  in- 
quisitiYe  on  all  points  touching  the 
constitutional  history  of  their  coun- 
try, should  have  omitted  to  notice 
the  grounds  on  which  the  cortes 
thought  proper  to  reverse  its  former 
decision  in  the  analogous  case  of 
the  infimta  Isabella.  There  seems 
to  have  been  even  less  reason  for 
departing  from  ancient  usage  in 
the  present  instance,  since  Joanna 
had  a  son,  to  whom  the  cortes 
miffht  lawfully  have  tendered  its 
oaui  of  reooRnition ;  fbr  a  female, 
although  excluded  from  the  throne 
in  her  own  person,  was  regarded  as 
competent  to  transmit  the  title  un- 
impaired to  her  male  heirs.  Blaneas 
suggests  no  explanation  of  the  af- 
fair (Ooronaciones,  lib.  3,  cap.  20, 
and  Gommentarii,  pp.  274,  611^, 
and  Zurita  quietly  dismisses  it  with 
the  remark  that  **  there  was  some 
opposition  raised,  but  the  king  had 


managed  it  eo  diecreetly  beforehand 
that  there  was  not  the  same  diffi- 
culty as  formerl]^.''  (Hist,  del  Bey 
Hernando,  tom.  i.  lib.  5,  cap.  5.)  It 
is  curious  to  see  with  what  effront- 
ery the  prothonotary  of  the  cortes, 
in  the  desire  to  varnish  over  the 
departure  from  constitutional  pre- 
cedent, declares,  in  the  opening 
address,  '*  the  princess  Joanna,  true 
and  lawful  heir  to  the  crown,  to 
whom,  in  default  of  male  heirs,  the 
usage  and  law  of  the  land  requiro 
the  oath  of  allegiance.'*  Corona- 
dones,  ubi  supra. 

*  Oarbajal,  Anales, MS.,  afio  1500. 
— Abarca,  Beyes  de  Aragon,  tom. 
ii.  rey  30,  cap.  12,  sec.  6. — Robles, 
Yida  de  Ximenez,  p.  126. — Gkri- 
bay,  Compendio,  tom.  ii.  lib.  19, 
cap.  14. — Sandoval,  Hist  del  Emp. 
Carlos  v.,  tom.  i.  p.  6. — ^Petronilla, 
the  only  female  who  ever  sat,  in 
her  own  right,  on  the  throne  of 
Aragon,  never  received  the  homaee 
of  cortes  as  heir  apparent;  the 
custom  not  having  been  established 
at  that  time,  the  middle  of  the 
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Amidst  all  the  honours  so  liberally  lavished  on  Philip,  his 
bosom  secretly  swelled  with  discontent,  fomented  still  farther 
by  his  followers,  who  pressed  him  to  hasten  his  return  to 
Flanders,  where  the  free  and  social  manners  of  the  people 
were  much  more  congenial  to  their  tastes  than  the  reserve 
and  stately  ceremonial  of  the  Spanish  court.  The  young 
prince  shared  in  these  feelings,  to  which,  indeed,  the  love 
of  pleasure,  and  an  instinctive  aversion  to  anything  like 
serious  occupation,  naturally  disposed  him.  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  saw  with  regret  the  frivolous  disposition  of  their 
son-in-law,  who,  in  the  indulgence  of  selfish  and  effeminate 
ease,  was  willing  to  repose  on  others  all  the  important 
duties  of  government.  They  beheld  with  mortification  his 
indifference  to  Joanna,  who  could  boast  few  personal  attrac- 
tions,^® and  who  cooled  the  affections  of  her  husband  by  alter- 
nations of  excessive  fondness  and  irritable  jealousy,  for  which 
last  the  levity  of  his  conduct  gave  her  too  much  occasion. 

Shortly  after  the  ceremony  at  Saragossa,  the  archduke 
announced  his  intention  of  an  immediate  return  to  the 
Netherlands,  by  the  way  of  France.  The  sovereigns, 
astonished  at  this  abrupt  determination,  used  every  argu- 
ment to  dissuade  him  from  it.  They  represented  the  ill 
effects  it  might  occasion  the  princess  Joanna,  then  too  far 
advanced  in  a  state  of  pregnancy  to  accompany  him.  They 
pointed  out  the  impropriety,  as  well  as  danger,  of  commit- 
ting himself  to  the  hands  of  the  French  king,  with  whom 
they  were  now  at  open  war ;  and  they  finally  insisted  on 
the  importance  of  Philip's  remaining  long  enough  in  the 
kingdom  to  become  familiar  with  the  usages  and  establish 
himself  in  the  affections  of  the  people  over  whom  he  would 
one  day  be  called  to  reign. 

All  these  arguments  were  ineffectual;  the  inflexible 
prince,  turning  a  deaf  ear  alike  to  the  entreaties  of  his  un- 
happy wife  and  the  remonstrances  of  the  Aragonese  cortes 

twelfth  century.    (Zurita,  Anales,  Coronaciones,  lib.  3,  cap.  20. 

torn.  V.  lib.  6,   cap.  5.)    Blancas  ^^  **  Simplex  est  fcemina,"  says 

has  described  the  ceremony  of  Jo-  Martyr,  speaking  of  Joanna,  "lioet 

anna*s  recognition  with  quite  as  a  tantli  muliere  progeniia."    Opus 

much  circumstantiality  as  the  no-  Epist.,  epist.  250. 
yelty  of  the  case  could  warrant 
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still  in  session,  set  out  from  Madrid,  with  the  whole  of  his 
Flemish  suite,  in  the  month  of  December.  He  left  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella  disgusted  with  the  levity  of  his  conduct, 
and  the  queen,  in  particular,  filled  with  mournful  solicitude 
for  the  welfare  of  the  daughter  with  whom  his  destinies 
were  united." 

Before  his  departure  for  France  Philip,  anxious  to  re- 
establish harmony  between  that  country  and  Spain,  offered 
his  services  to  his  father-in-law  in  negotiating  with  Louis 
the  Twelfth,  if  possible,  a  settlement  of  the  differences 
respecting  Naples.  Ferdinand  showed  some  reluctance  at 
intrusting  so  delicate  a  commission  to  an  envoy  in  whose 
discretion  he  placed  small  reliance,  which  was  not  aug- 
mented by  the  known  partiality  which  Philip  entertained 
for  the  French  monarch.^  Before  the  archduke  had  cross- 
ed the  frontier,  however,  he  was  overtaken  by  a  Spanish 
ecclesiastic  named  Bemaldo  Boyl,  abbot  of  St.  Miguel  de 
Cuxa,  who  brought  full  powers  to  Philip  from  the  king  for 
concluding  a  treaty  with  France,  accompanied  at  the  same 
time  with  private  instructions  of  the  most  strict  and  limited 
nature.  He  was  enjoined,  moreover,  to  take  no  step  with- 
out the  advice  of  his  reverend  coadjutor,  and  to  inform  the 
Spanish  court  at  once  if  different  propositions  were  sub- 
mitted from  those  contemplated  by  his  instructions.^ 

Thus  fortified,  the  archduke  Philip  made  his  appearance 
at  the  French  court  in  Lyons,  where  he  was  received  by 
Louis  with  the  same  lively  expressions  of  regard  as  before. 
With  these  amiable  dispositions,  the  negotiations  were  not 
long  in  resulting  in  a  definitive  treaty,  arranged  to  the 
mutual  satisfaction  of  the  parties,  though  in  violation  of 

^  Peter  Martyr,  Opus  Epiflt.,tiH  mes,  De  Bebog  gestus,  foL  44.— 

Bupnu-^Zuiita,  Anales,  torn.  v.  lib*  Zurita,  Analee,  toiii«  t.  lib.  5,  cap. 

6,  cap.   10.  —  €k)mez,  De   Bebus  23.  — Peter  MaHyr,  Opus  Epist., 

gestis,  fol.  44.— Oarbcgal,  Anales,  epist.    263.  —  Lannza,    Historias, 

MS.,  alio  1502.  cap.  16. 

"  Such  maniibet  partiality  fat         "  Zorita,  Anales,  toUL  ▼.  lib.  5, 

the  French  court  and  manners  waa  cap.  10.— Abarca,  Beyes  de  Aiugon, 

shown  by  Philip  and  his  Flemish  torn.  iL  rey  30,  cap.  13,  sec.  2L — 

foUowers,  that  the  Spaniards  very  Garibay,  Oompendio,  torn.  iLlib.  19, 

fpenerally  believed  the  latter  were  cap.  15.— D'Auton,  Hist  deLoim 

in  the  pay  of  Lona  XII.    Sm  Go-  XU.,  part  1,  ohap.  32. 
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the  private  instructions  of  the  archduke.  In  the  progress 
of  the  discussions,  Ferdinand,  according  to  the  Spanish 
historians,  received  advices  from  his  envoy,  the  abate  Boyl, 
that  Philip  was  transcending  his  commission;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  king  sent  an  express  to  France,  urging 
his  son-in-law  to  adhere  to  the  strict  letter  of  his  instruc- 
tions. Before  the  messenger  reached  Lyons,  however,  the 
treaty  was  executed.  Such  is  che  Spanish  account  of  this 
blind  transaction.^^ 

The  treaty,  which  wab  signed  at  Lyons,  April  5th,  1503, 
was  arranged  on  the  basis  of  the  marriage  of  Charles, 
the  infant  son  of  Philip,  and  Claude,  princess  of  France ; 
a  marriage  which,  settled  by  three  several  treaties,  was 
destined  never  to  take  place.  The  royal  infants  were 
immediately  to  assume  the  titles  of  King  and  Queen  of 
Naples,  and  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Calabria.  Until  the 
consummation  of  the  marriage,  the  French  division  of  the 
kingdom  was  to  be  placed  under  the  administration  of 
some  suitable  person  named  by  Louis  the  Twelfth,  and  the 
Spanish  under  that  of  the  archduke  Philip,  or  some  other 
deputy  appointed  by  Ferdinand.  All  places  unlawfully 
seized  by  either  party  were  to  be  restored ;  and,  lastly,  it 
was  settled,  with  regard  to  the  disputed  province  of  the 
Capitanate,  that  the  portion  held  by  the  French  should  be 
governed  by  an  agent  of  King  Louis,  and  the  Spanish  by 
the  archduke  Philip  on  behalf  of  Ferdinand." 

Such  in  substance  was  the  treaty  of  Lyons;  a  treaty 
which,  while  it  seemed  to  consult  the  interests  of  Ferdi- 
nand, by  securing  the  throne  of  Naples  eventually  to  his 
posterity,  was  in  fact  far  more  accommodated  to  those  of 

^*  Zurita,  Hist,  del  Bey  Heman-  Philip  emplo3red  in  the  negotiaiioxiB. 

do,  torn.  1.  lib.  6,  (^p.  23.— -St.  Gelais,  Father  Boyl  is  the  only  one  named 

Hist,  de  Louys  XJI.,  pp.  170,  171.  by  the  Spanish  writers  as  regularly 

— Claude  de  Se^ssel,  Histoire  de  commiseioned  for  the  purpoee,  al- 

Louys  Xn.  (Paris,  1615),  p.  108.  ~  though  it  is  not  improbable  that 

Abarca,  Beyes  de  Aragon,  torn.  ii.  GraUa,   the  resident   minister  at 

rey  30,  cap.  13,  sea  3. — Mariana,  Louis's  court  took  part  in  the  dis- 

Hist.  de  Espafia,  torn.  ii.  pp.  690,  oussions. 

691.  —  Lanuza,   Historias,  torn.  i.  ^  See  the  treaty,  apud  Dumont, 

cai>.  16. — Some  of  the  French  his-  Oorps  diplomatique,  torn.  iy.  pp 

torians  speak  of  two  agents  besides  27—29. 
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Louis,  by  placing  the  immediate  control  of  the  Spanish 
moiety  under  a  prince  over  whom  that  monarch  held  entire 
influence.  It  is  impossible  that  so  shrewd  a  statesman  as 
Ferdinand  could,  from  the  mere  consideration  of  advan- 
tages so  remote  and  dependent  on  so  precarious  a  contin- 
gency as  the  marriage  of  two  infants  then  in  their  cradles, 
have  seriously  contemplated  an  arrangement  which  sur- 
rendered all  the  actual  power  into  the  hands  of  his  rival ; 
and  that,  too,  at  the  moment  when  his  large  armament,  so 
long  preparing  for  Calabria,  had  reached  that  country,  and 
when  the  Great  Captain,  on  the  other  quarter,  had  received 
such  accessions  of  strength  as  enabled  him  to  assume  the 
ofiensive,  on  at  least  equal  terms  with  the  enemy. 

No  misgivings  on  this  head,  however,  appear  to  have 
entered  the  minds  of  the  signers  of  the  treaty,  which  was 
celebrated  by  the  court  at  Lyons  with  every  show  of  pub- 
lic rejoicing,  and  particularly  with  tourneys  and  tilts  of 
reeds,  in  imitation  of  the  Spanish  chivalry.  At  the  same 
time,  the  French  king  countermanded  the  embarkation  of 
fresh  troops  on  board  a  fleet  equipping  at  the  port  of 
Genoa  for  Naples,  and  sent  orders  to  his  generals  in  Italy 
to  desist  from  further  operations.  The  archduke  forwarded 
similar  instructions  to  Gonsalvo,  accompanied  with  a  copy 
of  the  powers  intrusted  to  him  by  Ferdinand.  That  pru- 
dent ofiicer,  however,  whether  in  obedience  to  previous 
directions  from  the  king,  as  Spanish  writers  affirm,  or  on 
his  own  responsibility,  from  a  very  natural  sense  of  duty, 
refused  to  comply  with  the  ambassador's  orders ;  declaring 
"  he  knew  no  authority  but  that  of  his  own  sovereigns,  and 
that  he  felt  bound  to  prosecute  the  war  with  all  his  abihty, 
till  he  received  their  commands  to  the  contrary."^^ 

"*  Abaroa,  Beyes  de  Aragon,  torn,  informed  Gonsalvo  of  the  intended 
ii.  rey  30,  cap.  13,  seo.  3. — Gian-  negotiations  with  France,  caution- 
none,  Istoria  ai  Napoli,  lib.  29,  cap.  ing  the  general  at  the  same  time 
4.  —  8t  Gelais,  Hist,  de  Lonjs  not  to  heed  any  instructions  of  the 
XIL,  p.  171. — ^Buonacoorsi,  Diano,  archduke  till  confirmed  by  him. 
^  75. — D'Auton,  Hist,  de  Louys  This  circumstance  the  French 
aTT.,  part  2,  chap.  32. — According  writers  regard  as  unequivocal  proof 
to  the.  Aratfonese  nistoiians,  Ferdi-  of  the  king's  insincerity  in  entering 
nand,  on  the  archduke's  departure,  into  the  negotiation.    It  wears  this 
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Indeed,  the  archduke's  despatches  arrived  at  the  resj 
time  when  the  Spanish  general,  having  strengthened  him- 
self by  a  reinforcement  from  the  neighbouring  garriscm  of 
Tarento  under  Pedro  Navarro,  was  prepared  to  sally  forth 
and  try  his  fortune  in  battle  with  the  enemy.  Without 
further  delay,  he  put  his  purpose  into  execution,  and  on 
Friday  the  28th  of  April,  1503,  marched  out  with  his 
whole  army  from  the  ancient  walls  of  Barleta ;  a  spot  ever 
memorable  in  history  as  the  scene  of  the  extraordinary 
sufferings  and  indomitable  constancy  of  the  Spanish  soldier. 

The  road  lay  across  the  field  of  Cannae,  where,  seven- 
teen  centuries  before,  the  pride  of  Rome  had  been  humbled 
by  the  victorious  arms  of  Hannibal,^^  in  a  battle  which, 
though  fought  with  far  greater  numbers,  was  not  so  de- 


aspeot  at  firat,  certainly,  but,  on  a 
nearer  view,  admits  of  a  yery  dif- 
ferent oonstruction.  Ferdinand  hod 
no  confidence  in  the  discretion  of 
his  envoy,  whom,  if  we  are  to  be- 
lieve the  Spanish  writers,  he  em- 
ployed in  the  affair  more  firom 
accident  than  choice;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  fuU  powers  in- 
trusted to  him,  he  did  not  consider 
hiniself  bound  to  recognize  the 
validity  of  any  treaty  which  the 
other  should  sign,  until  first  rati- 
fied by  himself.  With  these  views, 
founded  on  principles  now  uni- 
versally recognized  in  European 
diplomacy,  it  was  natural  to  cau- 
tion his  eeneral  against  any  un- 
authorized intei-ference  on  the  part 
of  his  envoy,  which  the  rash  and 

Ereeumptuous  character  of  the 
ktter,  acting,  moreover,  under  an 
imdue  influence  of  the  French 
monarch,  gave  him  good  reason  to 
feai*. — As  to  ttie  Great  Captain,  who 
has  borne  a  liberal  share  of  censure 
on  this  occasion,  it  is  not  ea^  to  see 
how  he  could  have  acted  otherwise 
than  he  did,  even  in  the  event  of 
no  special  instructions  from  Fer* 
dinand.  For  he  would  scarcely 
have  been  justified  in  abandoning 
a  sure  prospect  of  advantage  on  the 
authority  of  one,  the  vaUdity  of 
whose  powers  he  could   not  d^ 


termine,  and  which,  in  fact,  do  not 
appear  to  have  warranted  such  in* 
tenerence.  The  only  authority  he 
knew  was  that  firom  which  he  held 
his  commission,  and  to  which  he 
was  responsible  for  the  faithful  dis- 
charge of  it. 

**  Neither  Polybius  (lib.  3,  see. 
24,  et  seq.)  nor  Livy  (Bust,  lib.  22, 
cap.  43 — 60),  who  ^ve  the  most  cir- 
cumstantial narratives  of  the  battle, 
is  precise  enough  to  enable  us  to 
ascertain  the  exact  spot  in  which  it 
was  fouffht  Strabo,  in  his  topo- 
graphiced  notices  of  this  part  of 
Italy,  briefly  aUudes  to  "  the  affair 
of  CannsB  "  {rd,  mipi  Kdwac),  without 
any  description  of  the  scene  of 
action.  (Geog.,  lib.  6,  p.  28d.) 
Gluverius  fixes  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient OannsB  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Aufidus,  the  modem  Ofanto,  be- 
tween tiiree  and  four  miles  below 
Canusium,  and  notices  the  modeni 
hamlet  of  i]||oarly  the  same  name, 
Oanne,  where  common  tradition  re- 
cognizes the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
town.  (Italia  Antiqua,  lib.  4,  cap. 
12,  sec.  8.)  D*AnviUe  makes  no 
difficulty  in  identifying  these  two 
{Q6ographieancienne,  abr6g6e,tom. 
1.  p.  206),  havinff  laid  down  the 
ancient  town  in  nis  mans  in  tho 
direct  line,  and  about  midway,  be- 
tween Barleta  and  Cerignok. 
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cisive  tn  its  consequences  as  that  which  the  same  scenes 
were  to  witness  in  a  few  hours.  The  coincidence  is  cer- 
tainly  singular ;  and  one  might  ahnost  fancy  that  the  actors 
in  these  fearful  tragedies,  unwilling  to  deface  the  fair  haunts 
of  civilization,  had  purposely  sought  a  more  fitting  theatre 
in  this  obscure  and  sequestered  region. 

The  weather,  although  only  at  the  latter  end  of  April,  was 
extremely  sultry ;  the  troops,  notwithstanding  Gonsalvo's 
orders  on  crossing  the  river  Ofanto,  the  ancient  Aufidus,  had 
failed  to  supply  themselves  with  sufficient  water  for  the 
march ;  parched  with  heat  and  dust,  they  were  soon  distressed 
by  excessive  thirst ;  and,  as  the  burning  rays  of  the  noontide 
sun  beat  fiercely  on  their  heads,  many  of  them,  especially 
those  cased  in  heavy  armour,  sank  down  on  the  road,  faint- 
ing with  exhaustion  and  fatigue.  Gonsalvo  was  seen  in 
every  quarter,  administering  to  the  necessities  of  his  men, 
and  striving  to  reanimate  their  drooping  spirits.  At  length, 
to  relieve  them,  he  commanded  that  each  trooper  should 
take  one  of  the  infantry  on  his  crupper,  setting  the  example 
himself  by  mounting  a  German  ensign  behind  him  on  his 
own  horse. 

In  this  way,  the  whole  army  arrived  early  in  the  after- 
noon before  Cerignola,  a  small  town  on  an  eminence  about 
sixteen  miles  from  Barleta,  where  the  nature  of  the  ground 
aflbrded  the  Spanish  general  a  favourable  position  for  his 
camp.  The  sloping  sides  of  the  hill  were  covered  with 
vineyards,  and  its  base  was  protected  by  a  ditch  of  con- 
siderable depth.  Gonsalvo  saw  at  once  the  advantages  of 
the  ground.  His  men  were  jaded  by  the  march;  but 
there  was  no  time  to  lose,  as  the  French,  who,  on  his  de- 
parture from  Barleta,  had  been  drawn  up  under  the  walls 
of  Canosa,  were  now  rapidly  advancing.  All  hands  were 
put  in  requisition,  therefore,  for  widening  the  trench,  in 
which  they  planted  sharp-pointed  stakes ;  while  the  earth 
which  they  excavated  enabled  them  to  throw  up  a  parapet 
of  considerable  height  on  the  side  next  the  town.  On  this 
rampart  he  mounted  his  little  train  of  artillery,  consisting 
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of  thirteen  guns,  and  behind  it  drew  up  his  forces  in  order 
of  battle.18 

Before  these  movements  were  completed  in  the  Spanish 
camp>  the  bright  arms  and  banners  of  the  French  were  seen 
glistening  in  the  distance  amid  the  tall  fennel  and  cane- 
brakes  with  which  the  country  was  thickly  covered.  Ajs 
soon  as  they  had  come  in  view  of  the  Spanish  encampment, 
they  were  brought  to  a  halt,  while  a  council  of  war  was 
called,  to  determine  the  expediency  of  giving  battle  that 
evening.  The  duke  of  Nemours  would  have  deferred  it 
till  the  following  morning,  as  the  day  was  already  far  spent 
and  allowed  no  time  for  reconnoitring  the  position  of  his 
enemy.  But  Ives  d'Al^gre,  Chandieu,  the  conunander  of 
the  Swiss,  and  some  other  officers,  were  for  immediate 
action,  representing  the  importance  of  not  balking  the  im- 
patience of  the  soldiers,  who  were  all  hot  for  the  assault. 
In  the  course  of  the  debate,  Al^gre  was  so  much  heated  as 
to  throw  out  some  rash  taunts  on  the  courage  of  the  viceroy, 
which  the  latter  would  have  avenged  on  the  spot,  had  not 
his  arm  been  arrested  by  Louis  d'Ars.  He  had  the  weak- 
ness, however,  to  suffer  them  to  change  his  cooler  purpose, 
exclaiming,  "  We  will  fight  to-night,  then ;  and  perhaps 
those  who  vaunt  the  loudest  will  be  found  to  trust  more  to 
their  spurs  than  their  swords;"  a  prediction  bitterly 
justified  by  the  event.^^ 

While  this  dispute  was  going  on,  Gonsalvo  gained  time 
for  making  the  necessary  disposition  of  his  troops.  In  the 
centre  he  placed  his  German  auxiliaries,  armed  with  their 

^  Giovio,  Yitse  lUust.  Yirorum,  a  mound  and  a  ditcK"    This  an- 

fol.  253  —  25d.  —  Guiociardini,  Is-  dent  mode  of  securing  a  position, 

toria,  lib.  6,  p.  303. — Chrdnica  del  which  had  faUeu  into  disuse,  was 

Gran  Oapitan,  cap.  75,  76. — Zurita,  revived  after  this,  according  to  tho 

Anales,  torn.  t.  lib.  5,  cap.  27. —  same  author,  and  came  into  general 

Peter  Martyr,  Opus  Epist.,  epist.  practice  among  the  best  captains  of 

256.— UUoa,  Vita  di  Oarlo  Y.,  foL  the  aee.    Ubi  supra. 
16,  17.  —  Giovio  says  that  he  had         **  Brantdme,    GQuvres,   torn.  iL 

heard    Fabrizio    Golonna    remark  disc.    8.  —  Gamier,    Histoire    de 

more  than  once,  in  aUusion  to  the  France  (Paris,  1783  —  8),  torn.  t. 

intrenchments  at  the  base  of  the  pp.  395,  396. — Gaillard,  Bivalit6, 

hill,  '*that  the  victory  was  owing,  tom.  iv.  p.  244.-— St  Gelais,  Hist, 

not  to  the  skill  of  the  commander  de  Louys  XII.,  p.  171. 
nor  the  valour  of  the  troops,  but  to 
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long  pikes,  and  on  each  wing  the  Spanish  infantry  under 
the  command  of  Pedro  Navarro,  Diego  de  Paredes,  Pizarro, 
and  other  illustrious  captains.  The  defence  of  the  artillery 
was  pommitted  to  the  left  wing.  A  considerable  body  of 
men-at-arms,  including  those  recently  equipped  from  the 
spoils  of  Ruvo,  was  drawn  up  within  the  intrenchments,  in 
a  quarter  affording  a  convenient  opening  for  a  sally,  and 
placed  under  the  orders  of  Mendoza  and  Fabrizio  Colonna, 
whose  brother  Prosper©  and  Pedro  de  la  Paz  took  charge 
of  the  light  cavalry,  which  was  posted  without  the  lines  to 
annoy  the  advance  of  the  enemy,  and  act  on  any  point,  as 
occasion  might  require.  Having  completed  his  prepara- 
tions, the  Spanish  general  coolly  waited  the  assault  of  the 
French. 

The  duke  of  Nemours  had  marshalled  his  forces  in  a 
very  different  order.  He  distributed  them  into  three 
battles  or  divisions,  stationing  his  heavy  horse,  composing 
altogether,  as  Gonsalvo  declared,  "the  finest  body  of  cavah-y 
seen  for  many  years  in  Italy,"  under  the  command  of  Louis 
d'Ars,  on  the  right.  The  second  and  centre  division, 
formed  somewhat  in  the  rear  of  the  right,  was  made  up  of 
the  Swiss  and  Gascon  infantry,  headed  by  the  brave 
Chandieu;  and  bis  left,  consisting  chiefly  of  his  light 
cavalry,  and  drawn  up,  like  the  last,  somewhat  in  the  rear 
of  the  preceding,  was  intrusted  to  Al&gre.^^ 

It  was  within  half  an  hour  of  sunset  when  the  duke  de 
Nemours  gave  orders  for  the  attack,  and,  putting  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  gendarinerie  on  the  right,  spurred  at  full 
gallop  against  the  Spanish  left.  The  hostile  armies  were 
nearly  equal,  amounting  to  between  six  and  seven  thousand 
men  each.  The  French  were  superior  in  the  number  and 
condition  of  their  cavalry,  rising  to  a  third  of  their  whole 
force ;  while  Gonsalvo's  strength  lay  chiefly  in  his  infantry, 
which  had  acquired  a  lesson  of  tactics  under  him  that  raised 
it  to  a  level  with  the  best  in  Europe. 

As  the  French  advanced,  the  guns  on  the  Spanish  left 

»  Ohrdnioa  dol    Ghun   Capitan,      rum,  foL  253— 255.— UUoa,  Vita  di 
cap.  76.— GioYio,  Vit»  lUust.  Viro-      Curio  V.,  foL  17. 
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poured  a  lively  fire  into  their  ranks,  when,  a  spark  accident- 
ally comoiunicating  with  the  magazine  of  powder,  the  whole 
blew  up  with  a  tremendous  explosion.  The  Spaniards  were 
filled  with  consternation ;  but  Gonsalvo,  converting  the  mis- 
fortune into  a  lucky  omen,  called  oat,  "  Courage,  soldiers ! 
these  are  the  beacon-lights  of  victory !  We  have  no  need 
of  our  guns  at  close  quarters/' 

In  the  mean  time,  the  French  van  under  Nemours,  ad- 
vancing rapidly  under  the  dark  clouds  of  smoke  which 
rolled  heavily  over  the  field,  were  unexpectedly  brought  up 
by  the  leep  trench,  of  whose  existence  they  were  unapprized. 
Some  of  the  horse  were  precipitated  into  it,  and  aU  received 
a  sudden  check,  until  Nemours,  finding  it  impossible  to 
force  the  works  in  this  quarter,  roda  along  their  front  in 
search  of  some  practicable  passage.  In  doing  this,  he 
necessarily  exposed  his  flank  to  the  fatal  aim  of  the  Spanish 
arquebusiers.  A  shot  from  one  of  them  took  efiect  on  the 
unfortunate  young  nobleman,  and  he  fell,  mortally  wounded, 
bx>m  his  saddle. 

At  this  juncture,  the  Swiss  and  Gascon  infantry,  briskly 
moving  up  to  second  the  attack  of  the  now  disordered  horse, 
arrived  before  the  intrenchments.  Undismayed  by  this  for- 
midable barrier,  their  commander,  Chandieu,  made  the  most 
desperate  attempts  to  force  a  passage ;  but  the  loose  earth 
freshly  turned  up  afforded  no  hold  to  the  feet,  and  his  men 
were  compelled  to  recoil  from  the  dense  array  of  German 
pikes  which  bristled  over  the  summit  of  the  breast-work. 
Chandieu,  their  leader,  made  every  effort  to  rally  and  bring 
them  back  to  the  charge,  but,  in  the  act  of  doing  this,  was 
hit  by  a  ball,  which  stretched  him  lifeless  in  the  ditch;  his 
burnished  arms,  and  the  snow-white  plumes  above  his 
helmet,  making  him  a  conspicuous  mark  for  the  enemy. 

All  was  now  confusion.  The  Spanish  arquebusiers, 
screened  by  their  defences,  poured  a  galling  fire  into  the 
dense  masses  of  the  enemy,  who  were  mingled  together  in- 
discriminately, horse  and  foot,  while,  the  leaders  being 
down,  no  one  seemed  capable  of  bringing  them  to  order. 
.  At  this  critical  moment,  Gonsalvo,  whose  eagle  eye  took  in 
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the  operations  of  the  whole  field,  ordered  a  general  charge 
along  the  line ;  and  the  Spaniards,  leaping  their  intrench- 
ments,  descended  with  the  fury  of  an  avalanche  on  their 
foes,  whose  wavering  columns,  completely  broken  by  the 
violence  of  the  shock,  were  seized  with  a  panic,  and  fled, 
scarcely  offering  any  resistance.  Louis  d'Ars,  at  the  head 
of  such  of  the  men-at-arms  as  could  follow  him,  went  off  in 
one  direction,  and  Ives  d'Alfegre,  with  his  light  cavalry, 
which  had  hardly  come  into  action,  in  another ;  thus  fully 
verifying  the  ominous  prediction  of  his  commander.  The 
slaughter  fell  most  heavily  on  the  Swiss  and  Gascon  foot, 
whom  the  cavalry  under  Metidoza  and  Pedro  de  la  Paz  rode 
down  and  cut  to  pieces  without  sparing,  till  the  shades  of 
eveningshielded  them  at  length  from  their  pitiless  pursuers.^^ 

Prospero  Colonna  pushed  on  to  the  French  encampment, 
where  he  found  the  tables  in  the  duke's  tent  spread  for  his 
evening  repast,  of  which  the  Italian  general  and  his  followers 
did  not  fail  to  make  good  account, — a  trifling  incident,  that 
well  illustrates  the  sudden  reverses  of  war. 

The  Great  Captain  passed  the  night  on  the  field  of  battle, 
which  on  the  following  morning  presented  a  ghastly  spec- 
tacle of  the  dying  and  the  dead.  More  than  three  thousand 
French  are  computed  by  the  best  accounts  to  have  fallen. 
The  loss  of  the  Spaniards,  covered  as  they  were  by  their 
defences,  was  inconsiderable.^     All  the  enemy's  artillery, 

^  CHrdnica   del  Gran  Oapitan,  the  French  marshal  de  Fleurange 

cap.  75. — Gktrnior,  Hist  de  Franco,  rates  that  of  the  Swiss  alone  at 

tom.  Y.  pp.  396,  397. — ^Fleurange,  6000;   a  round  exaggeration,  not 

Memoires,  chap.   6,  apud  Petitot,  readily  accounted  for,   as  he  had 

Collection  des  Memoires,  tom.  zvi.  undoubted  access  to  the  best  means 

— Giovio,  VitfiB  lUust.  Virorum,  ubi  of  information.      The    Spaniards 

sup. — Ghiicciardini,  Istoria,  torn.  i.  were  too  well  screened  to  sustain 

pp.  303,  304. — St  Oelais,  Hist.de  much  injury,  and  no  estimate  makes 

liouys  XII.,  pp.  171,  172.— Bran-  it  more  than  a  hundred  killed,  and 

tome,  GQuyres,  tom.  ii  disc.  8.  some  considerably  less.    The  odds 

"  Giorio,  Yitse  lUust  Virorum,  are  indeed  startling,  but  not  im- 

foL  255. — Garibay,  CSompendio,  tom.  possible ;  as  the  Spaniards  were  not 

ii.  lib.   19,   cap.   15. — Bemaldez,  much  exposed  by  personal  collision 

Beyes  Catdlicos,  MS.,  cap.  180. —  with  the  enemy,  until  the  latter 

Peter  Martyr,  Opus  Eitist,  epist.  were  thrown  into  too  much  disorder 

256. — ^Fleurange,  Memoires,  chap,  to  think  of  anything  but  escape. 

5. — No  account,  that  I  know  of.  The  more  than  usual  confusion  and 

places  the  French  loss  so  low  as  discrepancy  in  the  yarious  state- 

8000;  Gktribay  raises  it  to  4500,  and  ments    of  the  particulars  of  this- 
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consisting  of  thirteen  pieces,  his  baggage,  and  most  of  his 
colours  fell  into  their  hands.  Never  was  there  a  more  com- 
plete victory,  achieved  too  within  the  space  of  little  more 
than  an  hour.  The  body  of  the  unfortunate  Nemours, 
which  was  recognized  by  one  of  his  pages  from  the  rings  on 
the  fingers,  was  found  under  a  heap  of  slain,  much  dis- 
figured. It  appeared  that  he  had  received  three  several 
wounds,  disproving,  if  need  were,  by  his  honourable  death 
the  injurious  taunts  of  Alfegre.  Gonsalvo  was  affected  even 
to  tears  at  beholding  the  mutilated  remains  of  his  young 
and  gallant  advereary,  who,  whatever  judgment  might  be 
formed  of  his  capacity  as  a  leader,  was  allowed  to  have  all 
the  qualities  which  belong  to  a  true  knight.  With  him 
perished  the  last  scion  of  the  illustrious  house  of  Armagnac. 
Gonsalvo  ordered  his  remains  to  be  conveyed  to  Barleta, 
where  they  were  laid  in  the  cemetery  of  the  convent  of  St. 
Francis,  with  all  the  honours  due  to  his  high  station.^ 

The  Spanish  commander  lost  no  time  in  following  up  his 
blow,  well  aware  that  it  is  quite  as  difficult  to  improve  a 
victory  as  to  win  one.  The  French  had  rushed  into  battle 
with  too  much  precipitation  to  agree  on  any  plan  of  opera- 
tions, or  any  point  on  which  to  rally  in  case  of  defeat. 
They  accordingly  scattered  in  different  directions,  and  Pedro 
de  la  Paz  was  despatched  in  pursuit  of  Louis  d'Ars,  who 
threw  himself  into  Venosa,^*  where  he  kept  the  enemy  at 
bay  for  many  months  longer.  Paredes  kept  close  on  the 
scent  of  Al^gre,  who,  finding  the  gates  shut  against  him 
wherever  he  passed,  at  length  took  shelter  in  Gaeta  on  the 
extreme  point  of  the  Neapolitan  territory.  There  he  en- 
deavoured to  rally  the  scattered  relics  of  the  field  of  Csrig- 
nola,  and  to  establish  a  strong  position,  from  which  the 

action  may  probably  be  attributed  Bemaldez,  Beyes  Gat6lico8,  MS., 

to  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  and  con-  cap.  181. 

sequently  imperfect  light,  in  which  **  It  was  to  this  same  city  of 

it  was  fought.  Yenusium  that  the  rash  and  nn« 

*  Quintana,  Espaiioles  c^lebres,  fortunate  Yarro  made  his  retreat, 

tom.  i.  p.  277. — Giovio,  YitaelUust.  some  seventeen  centuries   before, 

Yirorum,  fSDl.  255. — ^Ferreras,  Hist,  from  the  bloody  field  of  Oannso. 

d'Espagne,  tom.  yiii  pp.  248,  249.  Liv.  Hist,  lib.  22,  cap.  49, 
— UUoa,  Yitadi  Carlo  V.,  fol.  17.— 
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French,  when  strengthened  by  fresh  supplies  from  home, 
might  recommence  operations  for  the  recovery  of  the 
kingdom. 

The  day  after  the  battle  of  Cerignola  the  Spaniards  re- 
ceived tidings  of  another  victory,  scarcely  less  important, 
gained  over  the  French  in  Calabria,  the  preceding  week.^^ 
The  army  sent  out  under  Portocarrero  had  reached  that 
coast  early  in  March ;  but  soon  after  its  arrival  its  gallant 
commander  fell  ill  and  died.^^  The  dying  general  named 
Don  Fernando  de  Andrada  as  his  successor;  and  this  officer, 
combining  his  forces  with  those  before  in  the  country  under 
Cardona  and  Benavides,  encountered  the  French  commander 
D'Aubigny  in  a  pitched  battle,  not  far  from  Seminara,  on 
Friday,  the  21st  of  April.  It  was  near  the  same  spot  on 
which  the  latter  had  twice  beaten  the  Spaniards.  But  the 
star  of  France  was  on  the  wane ;  and  the  gallant  old  officer 
had  the  mortification  to  see  his  little  corps  of  veterans  com- 
pletely routed  after  a  sharp  engagement  of  less  than  an 
hour,  while  he  himself  was  retrieved  with  difficulty  from  the 
hands  of  the  enemy  by  the  valour  of  his  Scottish  guard.^^ 

The  Great  Captain  and  his  army,  highly  elated  with  the 
news  of  this  fortunate  event,  which  annihilated  the  French 
power  in  Calabria,  began  their  march  on  Naples ;  Fabrizio 

*  Oiovio,  Vitro  lUust.  Virorum,  house  of  Boccanegra.    The  Great 

ibl.  255. — Peter  Martyr,  Opus  Epist. ,  Captain  and  he  had  married  sisters ; 

epist.    256.  —  Chr6nica  del    Gran  and  this  connection  probably  re- 

Ca^itan,   cap.  80.  —  Friday,  says  commended  him,  as  much  as  his 

Guicdardim,  aUuding  no  doubt  to  military  talents,  to  the  Calabrian 

Columbus's  disooTeries,  as  well  as  command,  which  it  was  highly  im- 


ihese  two  victories,  was  observed  portant  should  be  intrusted  to  one 

to  be  a  lucky  day  to  the  Spaniards,  who  would  maintain  a  good  under- 

(Istoria,  tom.  i.  p.  304.)    According  standing  with  the  commander-in- 

to  (Hillard,  it  was  regarded  from  chief;   a  thing  not  easy  to  secure 

this  time  by  the  French  with  more  among   the   haughty   nobility  of 

superstitious  dread  than  ever.  —  Castile. 

Bivalit^,  tom.  iv.  p.  348.  "  Giovio,  Vit»  lUust.  Virorum, 

*  Zurita,  Hist  del  Bey  Hernando,  fol.    255.  —  Peter    Martyr,    Opus 

tom.  i.  lib.  6,  cap.  8,  24. — Giovio,  Epist.,  epist.  256.  —  Chi-6nica  del 

Vitro  Blust.  Virorum,  foL  250. —  Gran  Capitan,  cap.  80. — Varillas, 

The  reader  may  perhaps  recollect  HistoiredeLouisXlI.  (Paris,  1688), 

the  distinguished  part  played  in  tom.  i.  pp.  289 — 292. — See  the  ao- 

fhe  Moorish  war  by  Luis  Portocar-  count  of  D'Aubigny's  victories  at 

rero,  lord  of  Palma.    He  was  of  Seminara,  in  Part  11.  chapters  2 

noble   Italian    origin,    being   de-  and  11,  of  this  History. 
Bcended  from  the  ancient  Genoese 
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Ciolonna  having  been  first  detached  into  the  Abruzzi  to 
receive  the  submission  of  the  people  in  that  quarter.  The 
tidings  of  the  victory  had  spread  far  and  wide;  and,  as 
Gonsalvo's  army  advanced,  they  beheld  the  ensigns  of 
Aragon  floating  from  the  battlements  of  the  towns  upon 
their  route,  while  the  inhabitants  came  forth  to  greet  the 
conqueror,  eager  to  testify  their  devotion  to  the  Spanish 
cause.  The  army  halted  at  Benevento;  and  the  general 
sent  his  summons  to  the  city  of  Naples,  inviting  it  in  the 
most  courteous  terms  to  resume  its  ancient  allegiance  to 
the  legitimate  branch  of  Aragon.  It  was  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected  that  the  allegiance  of  a  people  who  had  so  long  seen 
their  country  set  up  as  a  mere  stake  for  political  gamesters 
should  sit  very  closely  upon  them,  or  that  they  should  care 
to  peril  their  lives  on  the  transfer  of  a  crown  which  had 
shifted  on  the  heads  of  half  a  dozen  proprietors  in  as  many 
successive  years.^  With  the  same  ductile  enthusiasm, 
therefore,  with  which  they  had  greeted  the  accession  of 
Charles  the  Eighth  and  of  Louis  the  Twelfth,  they  now 
welcomed  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  dynasty  of  Aragon  ; 
and  deputies  from  the  principal  nobility  and  citizens  waited 
on  the  Great  Captain  at  Acerra,  where  they  tendered  him 
the  keys  of  the  city  and  requested  the  confirmation  of  their 
rights  and  privileges. 

Gonsalvo,  having  promised  this  in  the  name  of  his  royal 
master,  on  the  following  morning,  the  14th  of  May,  1503, 
made  his  entrance  in  great  state  into  the  capital,  leaving 
his  army  without  the  walls.  He  was  escorted  by  the 
military  of  the  city  under  a  royal  canopy  borne  by  the 
deputies.  The  streets  were  strewed  with  flowers,  the 
edifices  decorated  with  appropriate  emblems  and  devices 
and  wreathed  with  banners  emblazoned  with  the  united 

"  Since    1494   the    sceptre    of  changed   masters   half   so   often. 

Naples  had  passed  into  the  hands  Gonsalvo  notices  this  reyolutionazj 

of  no  less  than  seven  princes,  Fer-  spirit  of  the  Neapolitans  in  this 

dinand  I.,  Alfonso  11.,  Ferdinand  emphatic  language:    "Begno  tan 

IL,  Charles  YIII.,  Frederick  III.,  tremoloso  que  la  paz  que  al  mundo 

Louis  Xn.,  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  sosiega  &  el  lo  altera." — Carta  al 

No  private  estate  in  the  kingdom  Bey  Cathdiico  de  N^poles,  &  31  de 

in  tJie   same  time  had    probably  Octubre,  1505,  MS. 
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anns  of  Aragon  and  Naples.  As  he  passed  along,  the  city 
rang  with  the  acclaoiatioiis  of  countless  multitudes  who 
thronged  the  streets ;  while  every  window  and  housetop  was 
filled  with  spectators,  eager  to  behold  the  man  who,  with 
scarcely  any  other  resources  than  those  of  his  own  genius, 
had  so  long  defied,  and  at  length  completely  foiled,  the 
power  of  France* 

On  the  following  day  a  deputation  of  the  nobility  and 
people  waited  on  the  Great  Captain  at  his  quarters,  and 
tendered  him  the  usual  oaths  of  allegiance  for  his  master, 
King  Ferdinand,  whose  accession  finally  closed  the  series 
of  revolutions  which  had  so  long  agitated  this  unhappy 
country,** 

The  city  of  Naples  was  commanded  by  two  strong  for- 
tresses still  held  by  the  French,  which,  being  well  victualled 
and  supplied  with  ammunition,  showed  no  disposition  to 
surrender.  The  Great  Captain  determined,  therefore,  to 
reserve  a  small  corps  for  their  reduction,  while  he  sent  for- 
ward the  main  body  of  his  army  to  besiege  Gaeta.  But 
the  Spanish  infantry  refused  to  march  until  the  heavy 
arrears,  suffered  to  accumulate  through  the  negligence  of 
the  government,  were  discharged ;  and  Gonsalvo,  afraid  of 
awakening  the  mutinous  spirit  which  he  had  once  found 
it  so  difficult  to  quell,  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with 
sending  forward  his  cavalry  and  German  levies,  and  to 
permii.  the  infantry  to  take  up  its  quarters  in  the  capital, 
under  strict  orders  to  respect  the  persons  and  property  of 
the  citizens. 

He  now  lost  no  time  in  pressing  the  siege  of  the  French 
fortresses,  whose  impregnable  situation  might  have  derided 
the  efforts  of  the  most  formidable  enemy  in  the  ancient  state 
of  military  science.  But  the  reduction  of  these  places  was 
intrusted  to  Pedro  Navarro,  the  celebrated  engineer,  whose 
improvements  in  the  art  of  mining  have  gained  him  the 

*  Guiociardixii,  Istoria,  torn.   L  iiL  pp.  552,  553. — Mnratori,  Aimali 

p.  301. — Giannone,  Istoria  di  Na-  d*Italia,  torn.  ziy.  p.  40. — Chrdoioa 

pdi,  lib.  29,  cap.  4.  —  Ferrarae,  del  Gran  Capitan,  cap.  81.— Ulloa, 

Hist  d'Eepapme,  torn.  yiii.  p.  250.—  Vita  di  Carlo  V.*  foL  IS. 
Summonte,  Hist  di  NapoU,  torn. 

VOL.  n.  8 
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popular  reputation  of  being  its  inventor,  and  wlio  displayed 
such  unprecedented  skill  on  this  occasion  as  makes  it  a 
memorable  epoch  in  the  annals  of  war.^ 

Under  his  directions,  the  small  tower  of  St.  VincenaBo 
having  been  first  reduced  by  a  furious  cannonade,  a  mine 
was  run  under  the  outer  defences  of  the  great  fortress  called 
Castel  Nuovo.  On  the  2lst  of  May,  the  mine  was  sprung; 
a  passage  was  opened  over  the  prostrate  ramparts,  and  the 
assailants,  rushing  in  with  Gronsalvo  and  Navarro  at  their 
head,  before  the  garrison  had  time  to  secure  the  drawbridge, 
applied  their  ladders  to  the  walls  of  the  castle  and  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  the  place  by  escalade,  after  a  desperate 
struggle,  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  French  were 
slaughtered.  An  immense  booty  was  found  in  the  castle. 
The  Angevin  party  had  made  it  a  place  of  deposit  for  their 
most  valuable  effects,  gold,  jewels,  plate,  and  other  trea- 
sures, which,  together  with  its  well-stored  magazines  of 
grain  and  ammunition,  became  the  indiscriminate  spoil  of 
the  victors.  As  some  of  these,  Jiowever,  complained  of  not 
getting  their  share  of  the  plunder,  Gonsalvo,  giving  full 
scope  in  the  exultation  of  the  moment  to  military  license, 
called  out,  gayly,  "  Make  amends  for  it,  then,  by  what  you 
can  find  in  my  quarters  1 "  The  words  were  not  uttered 
to  deaf  ears.  The  mob  of  soldiery  rushed  to  the  splendid 
palace  of  the  Angevin  prince  of  Salerno,  then  occupied  by 
the  Great  Captain,  and  in  a  moment  its  sumptuous  furni- 
ture, paintings,  and. other  costly  decorations,  together  with 
the  contents  of  its  generous  cellar,  were  seized  and  appro- 
priated without  ceremony  by  the  invaders,  who  thus  in- 
demnified themselves  at  their  general's  expense  for  the 
remissness  of  the  government. 

After  some  weeks  of  protracted  operations,  the  remain- 
ing fortress,  Castel  d'Uovo,  as  it  was  called,  opened  its 

**  The  Italians,  in  their  admira-  his  glory  was  scaroel^  less,  since 

tion    of    Pedro    Nayarro,    caused  he  was  tiie  first  who  discoyered  the 

medals  to  he  struck  on  which  the  extensiye  and  fonnidahle  uses  to 

inyention  of  mines  was  ascrihed  to  which  they  might  he  applied  in  the 

him.    (Marini,  apud  Dam,  Hist  science  of  destniotion.    See  Part  L 

de  Yenise,  tom.  lii.  p.  351.)  Al-  chapter  13,  note  23,  of  this  ISstory* 
though  not  actually  the  inyentor, 
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gates  to  Navarro;  and  a  French  fleet,  coming  into  the 
harbour,  had  the  mortification  to  find  itself  fired  on  from 
the  walls  of  the  place  it  was  intended  to  relieve.  Before 
this  event,  Gonsalvo,  having  obtained  funds  from  Spain  for 
paying  off  his  men,  quitted  the  capital  and  directed  his 
march  on  Gaeta.  The  important  results  of  his  victories 
were  now  fully  disclosed.  D'Aubigny,  with  the  wreck  of 
the  forces  escaped  from  Seminara,  had  surrendered.  The 
two  Abruzzi,  the  Capitahate,  all  the  Basilicate,  except 
Venosa,  still  held  by  Louis  d'Ars,  and  indeed  every  con- 
siderable place  in  the  kingdom,  had  tendered  its  submis- 
sion, with  the  exception  of  Gkieta.  Summoning,  therefore, 
to  his  aid  Andrada,  Navarro,  and  his  other  officers,  the 
Great  Captain  resolved  to  concentrate  all  his  strength  on 
this  point,  designing  to  press  the  siege,  and  thus  extermin- 
ate at  a  blow  the  feeble  remains  of  the  Fi-ench  power  in 
Italy.  The  enterprise  was  attended  with  more  difficulty 
than  he  had  anticipated.^^ 

"  Zarita,  Hist,  del   Bey  Her-  Oarlo  Y.,  foL  18,  19.— Ammirato, 

nando,  torn,  i  lib.  5,  cap.  30,  31, 34,  Istorie  Fiorentine,  torn,  iii  p.  271. 

85. — Qiovio,  Yitse  Blast.  Yiroram,  — Summonte,  Hist  di  Napoli,  torn, 

fol.  255  —  257.  —  Oaribay,  Oom-  iii.  p.  554. --^  Ohrdnica  del  Ghrau 

pendio,  torn.  ii.  lib.  19,  cap.  15. —  Capitan,  cap.  84,  86,  87,  93,  95. — 

Bemaldez,  Beyes  Gatdlioos,  MS.,  Sismondi,  Hist  des  Fzanfais,  torn, 

cap.  183.— -Guiodardini,  Istoria,  lib.  xy.  pp.  407—409. 
6,  pp.  807— 309.— UUoa,  Yita  di 
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K£GOTIATIOK8  WITH   7RANGB. — ^UNSUCCESSFUL  INTASIOK  OF 
SPAIN. — TBUCS. 

1503. 

Ferclinand's  Policy  ezamined.^FiT8t  SjrmptomB  of  Joanna's  Innoiity. 
—Isabella's  Distress  and  Fortitude.— Efforts  of  France.— Siege  of 
Balsas.— Isabella's  LerieB.- Ferdinand's  Successes.- BeflectionB  on  the 
Campaign. 

The  events  noticed  in  the  preceding  chapter  glided  away 
as  rapidly  as  the  flitting  phantoms  of  a  dream.  Scarcely 
had  Louis  the  Twelfth  received  the  unwelcome  intelligence 
of  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova's  refusal  to  obey  the  mandate  of 
the  archduke  Philip,  before  he  was  astounded  with  the 
tidings  of  the  victory  of  Cerignola,  the  march  on  Naples, 
and  the  surrender  of  that  capital,  as  well  as  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  kingdom,  following  one  another  in  breathless 
succession.  •  It  seemed  as  if  the  very  meAns  on  which  the 
French  king  had  so  confidently  relied  for  calming  the  tem- 
pest had  been  the  signal  for  awakening  all  its  fury  and 
bringing  it  on  his  devoted  head.  Mortified  and  incensed 
at  being  made  the  dupe  of  what  he  deemed  a  perfidious 
policy,  he  demanded  an  explanation  of  the  archduke,  who 
was  still  in  France.  The  latter,  vehemently  protesting  his 
own  innocence,  felt,  or  affected  to  feel,  so  sensibly  the 
ridiculous  and,  as  it  appeared,  dishonourable  part  played 
by  him  in  the  transaction,  that  he  was  thrown  into  a  severe 
illness,  which  confined  him  to  his  bed  for  several  days.^ 
Without  delay,  he  wrote  to  the  Spanish  court  in  terms  of 
bitter  expostulation,  urging  the  immediate  ratification  of 

^  St.    Calais   seems  willing   to  old  tricks,"  "  I'andenne  cautele  de 

accept  Philip's  statement,  and  to  celuy   qui  en  sgavoit  bien  fiure 

consider  the  whole  afFair  of  the  d'autree."    Hist  de  Louya  XTT., 

negotiation  as  "  one  of  Ferdinand's  p.  172. 
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the  treaty  made  pursuant  to  its  orders,  and  an  indemnifica- 
tion to  France  lor  its  subsequent  violation.  Such  is  the 
account  given  by  the  French  historians. 

The  Spanish  writers,  on  the  other  hand,  say  that,  before 
the  news  of  Gronsalvo's  successes  reached  Spain,  King  Fer- 
dinand refused  to  confirm  the  treaty  sent  him  by  his  son- 
in-law,  until  it  had  undergone  certain  material  modifications. 
If  the  Spanish  monarch  hesitated  to  approve  the  treaty  in 
the  doubtful  posture  of  his  afiairs,  he  was  little  likely  to  do 
so  when  he  had  the  game  entirely  in  his  own  hands.* 

He  postponed  an  answer  to  Philip's  application,  willing 
probably  to  gain  time  for  the  Great  Captain  to  strengthen 
himself  firmly  in  his  recent  acqui9itions.  At  length,  after 
a  considerable  interval,  he  despatched  au  embassy  to  France, 
announcing  his  final  determination  never  to  ratify  a  treaty 
made  in  contempt  of  his  orders  and  so  clearly  detrimental 
to  his  interests.  He  endeavoured,  however,  to  gain  further 
time  by  spinning  out  the  negotiation,  holding  up  for  this 
purpose  the  prospect  of  an  ultimate  accommodation,  and 
suggesting  the  re-establishment  of  his  kinsman,  the  unfor- 
tunate Frederick,  on  the  Neapolitan  throne,  *  as  the  best 
means  of  effecting  it.  The  artifice,  however,  was  too  gross 
even  for  the  credulous  LouLs,  who  peremptorily  demanded 
of  the  ambassadors  the  instant  and  absolute  ratification  of 
the  treaty,  and,  on  their  declaring  it  was  beyond  their 
powers,  ordered  them  at  oiiice  to  leave  his  court.  "  I  had 
rather,*'  said  he,  "  suffer  the  loss  of  a  kingdom,  which  may 
perhaps  be  retrieved,  than  the  loss  of  honour,  which  never 
can."  A  noble  sentiment,  but  falling  with  no  particular 
grace  from  the  lips  of  Louis  the  Twelfth.' 

'  Idem,  ubi   sapra.  —  Garuiei,  t.  lib.  6,  oap.  9. — It  is  amuong 

Hist,  de  Fvanoe,  torn.  t.  p.  410. —  to  aee  with  what  industry  certain 

GaiUard,  Biyalit^,  torn.  iy.  pp.  23S,  Prenoh  writers,   as  Gaillard  and 

239.— Zurita,  Anales,  torn.  Y.  lib.  6,  Yarillas,  %re  perpetuaUy  oontrast- 


oap.  23. — Ghtfibay,  Oompendio,  torn,  inj^  the  bonne  foi  of   Louis  XII. 

ii.  lib.  19,  oap.  Id.-^Fenreras,  Hisk  with  the  mSchancetS  of  Ferdinand, 

d'£«Nigne,  torn.  yui.  p.  233.  whose  seoret  intentions,  even,  are 

9  Gwrnier,  Hist,  de  France,  torn,  quoted  in  evidence  of  his  hypocrisy, 

T.  p.  388.— *-Abaroa,  Beyes  de  Ara-  while  the  most  objectionable  acts 

gon,  torn.  ii.  rey  30,  cap.  13,  sec  &  of  his  rival  seem  to  be  abundantly 

— Quioaiardini,  Istoiia,  torn.  L  p.  compensated  by  some  fine  senti- 

800,  ed.  l(M$.-»-Zttrita,  Aaale^,  torn,  oxeut  Uhe  that  in  the  text. 
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The  whole  of  this  blind  transaction  is  stated  in  so  irre- 
concilable a  manner  by  the  historians  of  the  different 
nations  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  draw  anything  like 
a  probable  narrative  out  of  them.  The  Spanish  writers 
assert  that  the  public  commission  of  the  archduke  was  con- 
trolled by  strict  private  instructions;*  while  the  French, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  either  silent  as  to  the  latter,  or 
represent  them  to  have  been  as  broad  and  unlimited  as  his 
credentials.'  If  this  be  true,  the  negotiation  must  be 
admitted  to  exhibit,  on  the  part  of  Ferdinand,  as  gross  an 
example  of  political  jugglery  and  falsehood  as  ever  disgraced 
the  annals  of  diplomacy.* 

But  it  is  altogether  improbable,  as  I  have  before  re- 
marked, that  a  monarch  so  astute  and  habitually  cautious 
should  have  intrusted  unlimited  authority,  in  so  delicate  a 
business,  to  a  person  whose  discretion,  independently  of 
his  known  partiality  for  the  French  monarch,  he  held  so 
lightly.  It  is  much  more  likely  that  he  limited,  as  is  often 
done,  the  full  powers  committed  to  him  in  public,  by  pri- 
vate instructions  of  the  most  explicit  character ;  and  that 
the  archduke  was  betrayed  by  his  own  vanity,  and  perhaps 
ambition  (for  the  treaty  threw  the  immediate  power  into 
his  own  hands),  into  arrangements  unwarranted  by  the 
tenor  of  these  instructions.' 

*  Zxirita,  Hist  del  Bey  Hernando,  iiTal  in  ontwitting  Louis  XU.  by  « 

torn.  i.  lib.   6,  cap.   10. — ^Abarca,  treaty  which  he  meant  to  diaavow. 

Beyes  de  Aragon,  torn.  ii.  rey  30,  (Politique  de  Ferdinand,  Uy.  l,m* 

cap.  13,  sec.  2.— Mariana,  Hist,  de  146—160.)    The. first  of  theae  im- 

Espaila,  torn.  iL  pp.  690,  691. —  nutations  is  sufficiently  disproyed 

etaL  by  the   &ct   that  Phflip   quitted 

^  Seyssel,  Hist,  de  Louys  XXL.,  Spain  in  opposition  to  the  preesing 
p.  61.— St.  Qelais,  Hist.  IjO  Louys  remonstrances  of  the  king,  queen, 
xn.,  p.  171.— Chullard,  Biyalit6,  and  oortes,  and  to  the  general  dia- 
tom, iv.  p.  239.— Gamier,  Hist  de  gust  of  the  whole  nation,  as  is  re- 
France,  torn.  y.  p.  387. — D'Auton,  peatedlv  stated  by  Qomez,  ICaii^, 
Hist,    de   Louys   Xn.,    part    2,  and   other  contemporaries.      The 


chap.  32.  second  wiU  be  difficult  to  refute 

*  Yarillas  regards  Philip's  mis-  and  stiU  harder  to  proye,  as  it  rests 

sion  to  France  as  a  coup  de  nuutre  on  a  man's  secret  intentions,  known 

on   tiie   part  of  Ferdmand,  who  only  to  himself.     Such   are  the 

thereby  nd  himself  of  a  dangerous  flimsy  cobwebs  of  which  this  poli- 

riyal  at  home,  likely  to  contest  his  tical  dreamer's  tiiieories  are  madsb 

succession  to  Castile  on  IsabeUa's  ^truly  chdUaux  en  Etpagme. 

death,    while   he  employed   that  '  Martyr,  whose  oopious  oqd^ 
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If  this  were  the  case,  the  propriety  of  Ferdinand's  con- 
duct in  refusing  the  ratification  depends  on  the  question 
how  far  a  sovereign  is  bound  by  the  acts  of  a  plenipo- 
tentiary who  departs  from  his  private  instructions.  For- 
merly, the  question  would  seem  to  have  been  unsettled. 
Indeed,  some  of  the  most  respectable  writers  on  public 
law  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  maintain 
that  such  a  departure  would  not  justify  the  prince  in  with* 
holding  his  ratification ;  deciding  thus,  no  doubt,  on  prin- 
ciples of  natural  equity,  which  appear  to  require  that  a 
principal  should  be  held  responsible  for  the  acts  of  an 
agent,  coming  within  the  scope  of  his  powers,  though  at 
variance  with  his  secret  orders,  with  which  the  other  con- 
tracting party  can  have  no  acquaintance  or  concern.^ 

The  inconvenience,  however,  arising  from  adopting  a 
principle  in  political  negotiations  which  must  necessarily 
place  the  destinies  of  a  whole  nation  in  the  hands  of  a 
single  individual,  rash  or  incompetent,  it  may  be,  without 
the  power  of  interference  or  supervision  on  the  part  of  the 
government,  has  led  to  a  difierent  conclusion  in  practice ; 
and  it  is  now  generally  admitted,  by  European  writers,  not 
merely  that  the  exchange  of  ratifications  is  essential  to  the 
validity  of  a  treaty,  but  that  a  government  is  not  bound  to 
ratify  the  doings  of  a  minister  who  has  transcended  his 
private  instructions.^ 

epondenoe  fdmislies  the  most  vain-  (Opns  Epist.,  epist.  257.)    This  re* 

able  oommentary,  nnauestionably,  -aerve  of  Martyr  miffbt  be  oonstrued 

on  the  prooeedings  of  this  reign,  unfaYourably  for  Ferdinand,  were 

is  proToldngly  reserved  in  regard  it  not  for  the  freedom  with  wluch  he 

to  this  interostinp  matter.   He  con«  usually  oiitioises  whateyer  appears 

tents  himself  with  remarking,  in  really  objectionable  to  him  m  the 

one  of  his  letters,  that  '*  the  l^n-  measures  of  the  goTemment. 

iards  derided  Philip's  negotiations  *  Gh*otius,  De  Jure  Belli  et  Pacii^ 

as  of  no  oonsequence,  and  indeed  lib.  2,  cap.  11,  sec.  12;  Hb.  3,  cap* 

altogether  ]>repo8terous,  consider-  22,  sec.  4. — Gkntilis,  De  Jure  Bern, 

ing  Uie  attitude  assumed  by  the  lib.  3,  cap.  14,  apud^  Bynkershoek, 

nation  at  that  yery  time  for  main-  Quffist.  Juris  Puolici,  hb.  2,  cap.  7. 

taining  its  claims  by  the  sword ; "  '   Bynkershoek,    QusBst.    J  uris 

and  he  dismisses  the  subject  with  Publia,  lib.   2,  cap.   7. — Mably^ 

a  reflection  that  seems  to  rest  the  Droit  publique,  chap.   1. — ^Yattd, 

merits  of  the  case  more  on  mi^t  Droit  aes  Gfens,  liv.  2,  chap.  12. — 

than  right:  '*Ezitus,  qui  judex  est  Martens,  Law  of  Nations,  trans., 

rerum  astemus,  loquatur.    Nostxi  book  2,  chap.  1.— Bynkershoek,  the 

r^gno  potiantor  sugoxi  ex  parte.''  earliest  of  these  writexs^  has  dis- 
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But,  whatever  be  thought  of  Ferdinand's  good  faith  in 
the  early  stipes  of  this  business,  there  is  no  doubt  that  at 
a  lat.er  period,  when  his  position  was  changed  by  the  suc- 
cess of  his  arms  in  Italy,  he  sought  only  to  amuse  the 
French  court  with  a  show  of  negotiation,  in  order,  as  we 
have  already  intimated,  to  piffalyze  its  operations  and  gain 
time  for  securing  his  conquests.  The  French  writers  in- 
veigh loudly  against  this  crafty  and  treacherous  policy; 
and  Louis  the  Twelfth  gave  vent  to  his  own  indignation  in 
no  very  measured  t^rms.  But,  however  we  may  now  re- 
gard it,  it  was  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  trickish  spirit 
of  the  age ;  and  the  French  king  resigned  all  right  of  re- 
buking his  antagonist  on  this  score,  when  he  condescended 
to  become  a  party  with  him  to  the  infamous  partition  treaty, 
and  still  more  when  he  so  grossly  violated  it.  He  had 
voluntarily  engaged  with  his  Spanish  rival  in  the  game,  and 
it  afforded  no  good  ground  of  complaint  that  he  was  the 
least  adroit  of  the  two. 

While  Ferdinand  wais  thus  triumphant  in  his  schemes  of 
foreign  policy  and  conquest,  his  domestic  life  was  clouded 
with  the  deepest  anxiety,  in  consequence  of  the  declining 
health  of  the  queen,  and  the  eccentric  conduct  of  his  daugh- 
ter, the  infanta  Joanna.  We  have  already  seen  the  extra- 
vagant fondness  with  which  that  princess,  notwithstanding 
her  occasional  sallies  of  jealousy,  doted  on  her  young  and 
handsome  husband.^®  From  the  hour  of  his  departure  she 
had  been  plunged  in  the  deepest  dejection,  sitting  day  and 
night  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  in  uninterrupted 
silence,  or  broken  only  by  occasional  expressions  of  petu 
lant  discontent.  She  refused  all  consolations,  thinking 
only  of  rejoining  her  absent  lord,  and  "  equally  regardless,*' 
says  Martyr,  who  was  then  at  the  court, ''  of  herself,  her 
future  subjects,  and  her  afiiicted  parents/' " 

eossed  the  gnestion  -with  an  ompli-  as   remarkable   for   Lia   personal 

tude,  perspicuity,  and  fairness  nn-  qualities  as  his  menflEd. 

surpassed  Dy  any  who  have  followed  ^  Opus  Epist.,  epist  253.— Fw- 

him.  reras,  Mist.  d'Espagne,  torn.  TiiL 

^  Philip  is  known  in  history  by  pp.  235,  238.— Gomea,  De  Bebvo 

tiie  title  of  *'  tiie  Handsome,"  im-  gestis,  foL  44. 
^ying  that  he  was,  at  least,  qtiite 
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On  the  10th  of  March,  1503»  she  was  delivered  of  her 
second  son,  who  received  the  baptismal  name  of  Ferdinand, 
in  compliment  to  his  grandfather.^  No  change,  however, 
took  place  in  the  mind  of  the  unfortunate  mother,  who 
from  this  time  was  wholly  occupied  with  the  project  of  re- 
turning to  Flanders.  An  invits^ion  to  that  effect,  which 
she  received  from  her  husband  in  the  month  of  November, 
detormined  hei  to  undertake  the  journey,  at  all  haaards, 
notwithstanding  the  affectionate  remonstrances  of  the  queen, 
who  represented  the  impracticability  of  traversing  France, 
agitated  as  it  then  was  with  all  the  bustle  of  warlike  pre- 
paration, or  of  venturing  by  sea  at  this  indement  and 
stormy  season. 

One  evening,  while  her  mother  was  absent  at  Segovia, 
Joanna,  whose  residence  was  at  Medina  del  Campo,  left 
her  apartment  in  the  castle,  and  sallied  out,  though  in  dis- 
habille, without  announcing  her  purpose  to  any  of  her 
attendants.  They  followed,  however,  and  used  every  argu- 
ment and  entreaty  to  prevail  on  her  to  return,  at  least  f<^ 
the  night,  but  without  effect ;  until  the  bishop  of  Burgos, 
who  bad  charge  of  her  household,  finding  every  other  means 
ineffectual,  was  compelled  to  close  the  castle  gates,  in  order 
to  prevent  her  departure. 

The  princess,  thus  thwarted  in  her  purpose,  gave  way  to 
the  most  violent  indignation.  She  menaced  the  attendants 
with  her  utmost  vengeance  for  their  disobedience,  and, 
taking  her  station  on  the  barrier,  she  obstinately  refused  to 
re-enter  the  castle,  or  even  to  put  on  any  additional  cloth- 
ing, but  remained  cold  and  shivering  on  the  spot  till  the 
following  morning.  The  good  bishop,  sorely  embarrassed 
by  the  dilemma  to  which  he  found  himself  reduced,  of 

^   Oaibigal,    Analei,  MS.,  afio  of  literanr  pseoodeiioe  witk  Sala- 

1503.— Gomez,  Be  Bebus  gestiB,  fol.  manca,  the  ancient   '*  Athens   of 

45,  46.— He  was  bom  at  Aloalide  Spain.'*    The  citieens  of  the  plaoe 

Henaresw    Ximenes  availed  himielf  long  preserved,  and  stiU  preserve, 

of  this  circamstance  to  obtain  from  for  aught  I  know,  the  cradle  of  the 

Isabella   a  permanent  exemption  royal  mfant,  in  token  of  their  grati* 

from  taxes  for  his  finvourite  city,  tude.    Bobles,  Yida  de  Ximenea, 

which  his  piinoely  patronage  was  p.  127. 
fast  raising  up  to  contest  the  palm 
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offending  the  queen  by  complying  with  the  mad  humour 
of  the  princess,  or  the  latter  still  more  by  resisting  it,  de- 
spatched an  express  with  all  haste  to  Isabella,  acquainting 
her  with  the  affair,  and  begging  instructions  how  to  pro- 
ceed. 

The  queen,  who  was  staying,  as  has  been  said,  at  Se- 
govia, about  forty  miles  distant,  alarmed  at  the  intelligence, 
sent  the  king's  cousin,  the  admiral  Henriquez,  together 
with  the  archbishop  of  Toledo,  at  once  to  Molina,  and  pre- 
pared to  follow  as  fast  as  the  feeble  state  of  her  health 
would  permit.  The  efforts  of  these  eminent  persons,  how- 
ever, were  not  much  more  successful  than  those  of  the 
bishop.  All  they  could  obtain  from  Joanna  was  that  she 
would  retire  to  a  miserable  kitchen  in  the  neighbourhood, 
during  the  night ;  while  she  persisted  in  taking  her  station 
on  the  barrier  as  soon  as  it  was  light,  and  continued  there, 
immovable  as  a  statue,  the  whole  day.  In  this  deplorable 
state  she  was  found  by  the  queen  on  her  arrival ;  and  it 
was  not  i^4thout  great  difficulty  that  the  latter,  with  all  the 
deference  habitually  paid  her  by  her  daughter,  succeeded 
in  persuading  her  to  return  to  her  own  apartments  in  the 
castle.  These  were  the  first  unequivocal  symptoms  of  that 
hereditary  taint  of  insanity  which  had  clouded  the  latter 
days  of  Isabella's  mother,  and  which,  with  a  few  brief  in- 
tervals, was  to  shed  a  deeper  gloom  over  the  long-pro- 
tracted existence  of  her  unfortunate  daughter," 

The  conviction  of  this  sad  infirmity  of  the  princess  gave 
a  shock  to  the  unhappy  mother,  scarcely  less  than  that 
which  she  had  formerly  been  called  to  endure  in  the  death 
of  her  children.  The  sorrows,  over  which  time  had  had  so 
little  power,  were  opened  afresh  by  a  calamity  which  natur- 
ally filled  her  with  the  most  gloomy  forebodings  for  the  fate 
of  her  people,  whose  welfare  was  to  be  committed  to  such 
incompetent  hands.  These  domestic  griefs  were  still  fiur- 
th^  swelled  at  this  time  by  the  death  of  two  of  her  ancient 
friends  and  counsellors,  Juan  Chacon,  adelantado  of  Mur- 

u  Peter  Maxiyr,  Opus  Epiet,      Hernaa^,  torn,  i  lib.  5,  cap.  56.— 
epiflt  268. — ^Zurita,  Hiat.  del  Bey     Gomes,  l)e  Bebos  gestis,  ioL  46. 
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cia,^^  and  Gutierre  de  Cardenas,  grand  commander  of  Leon.^ 
They  had  attached  themselves  to  Isabella  in  the  early  part 
of  her  life,  when  her  fortunes  were  still  under  a  cloud ;  and 
they  afterwards  reaped  the  requital  of  their  services  in  such 
ample  honours  and  emoluments  as  royal  gratitude  could 
bestow,  and  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  her  confidence,  to 
which  their  steady  devotion  to  her  interests  well  entitled 
them.** 

But  neither  the  domestic  troubles  which  pressed  so 
heavily  on  Isabella's  heart,  nor  the  rapidly  declining  state 
of  her  own  health,  had  power  to  blunt  the  energies  of  her 
mind,  or  lessen  the  vigilance  with  which  she  watched  over 
the  interests  of  her  people.  A  remarkable  proof  of  this 
was  given  in  the  autumn  of  the  present  year,  1503,  when 
the  country  was  menaced  with  an  invasion  from  France. 

The  whole  French  nation  had  shared  the  indignation  of 
Louis  the  Twelfth  at  the  mortifying  result  of  his  enterprise 
against  Naples ;  and  it  answered  his  call  for  supplies  so 
promptly  and  liberally  that  in  a  few  months  after  the  de- 
feat of  Cerignola  he  was  able  to  resume  operations  on  a 
more  formidable  scale  than  France  had  witnessed  for  oen- 

M  "Eapejo  de  bondad,"  mirror  to  the  important  posts  of  comend- 

of  virtue,  as  Oviedo  styles  this  cay-  ador  de  I^n,  ana  oontador  mayor, 

iJier.     He  was  always  muoh  re-  which  last,  in  the  words  of  the  same 

ffarded  by  the  sovereigns,  and  the  author,  "made  its  possessor  a  second 

lucratiYe  post  of  cof£idor  mayor,  king  over  the  pubuo  treasury."  He 

which  he  mled  for  many  years,  en-  left  large  estates,  and  more  than 

abled  him  to  acquire  an  immense  five  thousand  vassals.    His  eldest 

estate,  50,000  ducats  a  year,  without  son  was  created  duke  of  Maqueda. 

imputation  on  his  honesty.    Quin-  Quincuagenas,  MS.,  bat  1,  quino. 

cuagenas,  MS.,  bat.  1,   quinc.  2,  2,  dial.  1.  — OoL  de  C6d.,  tom.  y. 

dial.  2.  no.  182. 

^  The  name  of  this  cavalier,  as  ^  Peter  Martyr,  Opus  Epist, 
weU  as  that  of  his  cousin,  Alonso  epist  265.  —  Gbmez,  l)e  Bebus 
de  Cardenas,  grand  master  of  St.  gestis,  161.  45.— For  some  farther 
James,  has  become  finmiliar  to  us  account  of  tiiese  individuals,  see 
in  the  Granadine  war.  If  Don  Part  L,  chapter  14,  note  10. — 
Gutierre  made  a  lees  brilliant  figure  Martyr  thus  paneeyrisesthe  queen's 
than  the  latter,  he  acquired,  by  fortitude  under  her  accumulated 
means  of  his  intimacy  with  the  sorrows :  *'  Sentit,  licet  oonstantis- 
sovereigns,  and  Ids  personal  quali-  sima  sit,  et  supra  foeminam  pra- 
ties, ajB  great  weight  in  the  royal  dens,  has  alapos  fbrtunss  saavientui 
ooundls  as  any  suoject  in  the  king-  regina,  ita  cononssa  fluctibus  un- 
dom.  "  Nothing  of  any  import-  dique,  velutL  vasta  rupee,  maris  in 
ance,'  sajrs  Oviedo,  "was  done  medio."  Opus  Epist,  loa  dt. 
without  his  advice."    He  was  raised 
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taries.  Tbree  largo  armies  were  raised;  one  to  retrieve 
affairs  in  Italy,  a  second  to  penetrate  into  Spain  by  the  way 
of  Fontarabia,  and  a  third  to  cross  into  RoussiUon  and  get 
possession  of  the  strong  post  of  Salsas,  the  key  of  the 
mountain-passes  in  that  quarter.  Two  fleets  were  also 
equipped  in  the  porta  of  Genoa  and  Marseilles,  the  latter 
of  which  was  to  support  the  invasion  of  RoussUlon  by  a 
descent  on  the  coast  of  Catalonia.  These  various  corps 
were  intended  to  act  in  concert,  and  thus,  by  one  grand, 
simultaneous  movement,  Spain  was  to  be  assmled  on  three 
several  points  of  her  territory.  The  results  did  not  coire^ 
spond  with  the  magnificence  of  the  apparatus.^' 

The  army  destined  to  march  on  Fontarabia  was  placed 
under  the  command  of  Alan  d'Albret,  father  of  the  king  of 
Navarret,  along  the  frontiers  of  whose  dominions  its  route 
necesaarfly  lay.  Ferdinand  had  assured  himself  of  the  fa- 
vourable dispositions  of  this  prince,  the  situation  of  whose 
kingdom,  more  than  its  strength,  made  his  friendship  im- 
portant ;  and  the  sire  d'Albret,  whether  from  a  direct  un- 
derstanding with  the  Spanish  monarch,  or  fearful  of  the 
consequeuces  which  might  result  to  his  son  from  the  hos- 
tOity  of  the  latter,  detained  the  forces  intrusted  to  him  so 
long  among  the  bleak  and  barren  fastnesses  of  the  moun- 
tains that  at  length,  exhausted  by  fatigue  and  want  of  food, 
the  army  melted  away  without  even  reaching  the  enemy's 
borders." 

The  force  directed  against  Roussillon  was  of  a  more  for- 
midable character.  It  was  commanded  by  the  marechal 
de  Rieux,  a  brave  and  experienced  officer,  though  much 
broken  by  age  and  bodily  infirmities.  It  amounted  to 
mote  than  twenty  thousand  men.     Its  strength,  howev^, 

^  Qaanier,  "ERek  de  France,  torn.  NaTajrre  promised  to  oppose  ^00 

T.  piV  ^Mf  406. — ^Fenreras,  Hist  passage  oz  the  Frendi,  if  attempted, 

d^Sspagne,  torn,  yiii  'pp.  235— 2dS.  through  his  dominions,  and,  in  order 

—Qxdociardini,  Istoria,  torn*  i  pp.  to  obyiate  anv  distrust  on  the  part 

900,301.~M^moiresdelaTr^mQiUe^  of  Ferdinancl,   seat  his  daugnter 

ehap.  19,  apud  Peiiiot,  CoUe<^tiai&  Margaret  to  reside  at  the  court  of 

40s  H^moires,  torn.  ziv.  Castale,  as  a  pledge  for  his  fideli^. 

^  Aleson,  AsDales  de  Nayam»  Ferreras,  Hist  d'jEspague,  torn.  yiiL 

torn.  T.  pp.  110— 112.— The  king  of  p.  23d. 
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lay  chiefly  in  its  numbers.  It  was,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  thousand  lansquenets  under  William  de  la  Marck,^ 
made  up  of  the  amdre-ban  of  the  kingdom  and  the  un- 
disciplined militia  from  the  great  towns  of  Languedoc. 
With  this  numerous  array  the  French  marshal  entered 
Roussillon  without  opposition,  and  sat  down  before  Salsas, 
on  the  16th  of  September,  1503. 

The  old  castle  of  Salsas,  which  had  been  carried  without 
much  difficulty  by  the  French  m  the  preceding  war,  had 
been  put  in  a  defensible  condition  at  the  commencement 
of  the  present,  under  the  superintendence  of  Pedro  Navarro, 
although  the  repairs  were  not  yet  wholly  completed.  Fer- 
dinand, on  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  had  tlm)wn  a  thou- 
sand picked  men  into  the  place,  which  was  well  victualled 
and  provided  for  a  siege ;  while  a  corps  of  six  thousand 
was  placed  under  his  cousin,  Don  Frederick  de  Toledo, 
duke  of  Alva,  with  orders  to  take  up  a  position  in  the 
neighbourhood,  where  he  might  watch  the  movements  of 
the  enemy,  and  annoy  him  as  far  as  possible  by  cutting  off 
his  supplies.** 

Ferdinand,  in  the  mean  while,  lost  no  time  m  enforcmg 
levies  throughout  the  kingdom,  with  which  he  might  ad- 
vance to  the  relief  of  the  beleaguered  fortress.  While  thus 
occupied,  he  received  such  accounts  of  the  queen's  in- 
disposition as  induced  him  to  quit  Aragon,  where  he  then 
was,  and  hasten  by  rapid  journeys  to  Castile.  The  accounts 
were  probably  exaggerated ;  he  found  no  cause  for  im- 
mediate alarm  on  his  arrival,  and  Isabella,  ever  ready  to 
sacrifice  her  own  inclinations  to  the  public  weal,  persuaded 
him  to  return  to  the  scene  of  operations,  where  his  presence 

i'  Younger  brother  of  Bobert,  Daclos,  Hist  de  Loms  XL,  torn.  iL 

third  duke  of  Bouillon.    (D'Auton,  p.  379. 

Hist  de  Louys  XII.,  part.  2,  pp.  ^  Qoncalo  Ajora,  Capitan  de  la 

103.  186.)   The  reader  wiU  not  con-  Guardia  Eeal,  Cartas  al  Key,  Don 

found  him  with  his  namesake,  the  Fernando  (Madrid,  1794],  carta  9, 

famous  "  boar  of  Ardennes," — more  — ^Aleson,  Annales  de  Navarra,  tom. 

familiar  to  us  now  in  the  pages  ▼.  pp.  112,  113. — Qt^nier,  Hist,  de 

of  romance  than  of  history,— who  France,  tom.   v.  p.  407. — ^Zurita, 

perished  ignomimousl]^  some  twenty  Anales,  tom.  y.  ub.  5,  cap.  61,-^ 

years  before  this  period,  in  1484,  Abarca,  Beyes  de  Aragon,  tom.  iL 

not  in  fight,  but  by  the  hands  of  the  rey  30,  cap.  13,  sea  1 1. 
common  executioner   at   Utrecht 
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at  this  juncture  was  so  important.  Forgetting  her  ilbiess, 
she  made  the  most  unwearied  efforts  for  assembling  troops 
without  delay  to  support  her  husband.  The  grand  con- 
stable of  Castile  was  commissioned  to  raise  levies  through 
every  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  principal  nobility 
flocked  in  with  their  retainers  from  the  farthest  provinces, 
all  eager  to  obey  the  call  of  their  beloved  mistress.  Thus 
strengthened,  Ferdinand,  whose  headquarters  were  estab- 
lished at  Gerona,  saw  himself  in  less  than  a  month  in  pos- 
session of  a  force  which,  including  the  supplies  of  Aragoa, 
amounted  to  ten  or  twelve  thousand  horse  and  three  or 
four  times  that  number  of  foot.  He  no  longer  delayed  his 
march,  and  about  the  middle  of  October  he  put  his  army 
in  motion,  proposing  to  effect  a  junction  with  the  duke  of 
Alva,  then  lying  before  Perpignan,  at  a  few  leagues'  dis- 
tance from  Salsas." 

Isabella,  who  was  at  Segovia,  was  made  acquainted  by 
regular  expresses  with  every  movement  of  the  army.  She 
no  sooner  learned  its  departure  from  Gerona  than  she  was 
filled  with  disquietude  at  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  en- 
counter with  the  enemy,  whose  defeat,  whatever  glory  it 
might  reflect  on  her  own  arms,  could  be  purchased  only  at 
the  expense  of  Christian  blood.  She  wrote  in  earnest  terms 
to  her  husband,  requesting  him  not  to  drive  his  enemies  to 
despair  by  closing  up  their  retreat  to  their  own  land,  but 
to  leave  vengeance  to  Him  -to  whom  alone  it  belonged. 
She  passed  her  days,  together  with  her  whole  household, 
in  fasting  and  continual  prayer,  and,  in  the  fervour  of  her 
pious  zeal,  personally  visited  the  several  religious  houses  of 
the  city,  distributing  alms  among  their  holy  inmates,  and 

^  Gonzalo  Ayora,  Oaxtas,  cap.  9.  datfd.  ui  the  Spanish  camp.    This 

— Zurita,  Anales,  ubi  supra. — fier-  individual,  equally  eminent  in  let- 

naldez,  Beyes  Catdlioos,  MS.,  cap.  ters  and  arms,  filled  the  diwrimilar 

197,  198.— Garbajal,  Anales,  MS.,  posts  of  captain  of  the  loyal  guaid 

afio,    1503. — Sandoval,   Hist,    del  and  histonographer  of  the  crown. 

Emp.  Carlos  Y.,  torn.  L  p.  8.— OoL  He  served  in  the  army  at  this  time, 

de  OMulas,  tom.   i.  no.  97.— The  and  was  present  at  aU  its  operations, 

most  authentic  account  of  the  siege  Pref.  ad  Cartas  de  Ayora ;  and  Nia 

of  Salsas  is  to  be  found  in   we  Antonio,  Bibliotheca  Nova,  torn.  L 

oorrespondenoe  of  Qonzalo  Ayora,  p.  551. 
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imploring  them  humbly  to  supplicate  the  Almighty  to  avert 
the  impending  calamity." 

The  prayers  of  the  devout  queen  and  her  court  found 
favour  with  Heaven.**  King  Ferdinand  reached  Perpignan 
on  the  19  th  of  October ;  and  on  that  same  night  the  French 
marshal,  finding  himself  unequal  to  the  rencontre  with  the 
combined  forces  of  Spain,  broke  up  his  camp,  and,  setting 
fire  to  his  tents,  began  his  retreat  towards  the  frontier, 
having  consumed  nearly  six  weeks  since  first  opening 
trenches.  Ferdinand  pressed  close  on  his  flying  enemy, 
whose  rear  sustained  some  annoyance  from  the  Spanish 
ginetes  in  its  passage  through  the  defiles  of  the  sierras. 
The  retreat,  however,  was  conducted  in  too  good  order  to 
allow  any  material  loss  to  be  inflicted  on  the  French,  who 
succeeded  at  length  in  sheltering  themselves  under  the 
cannon  of  Narbonne,  up  to  which  place  they  were  pursued 
by  their  victorious  foe.  Several  places  on  the  frontier,  as 
Leocate,  Palme,  Sigean,  Roquefort,  and  others,  were  aban- 
doned  to  the  Spaniards,  who  pillaged  them  of  whatever 
was  worth  carrying  off;  without  any  violence,  however,  to 
the  persons  of  the  inhabitants,  whom,  as  a  Christian  popu* 
lation,  if  we  are  to  believe  Martyr,  Ferdinand  refused  even 
to  make  prisoners.** 

>*  Peter  Martyr,    Opus   Epist.,  The  learned   Theban  borro^ra  an 

epiflt   263.  —  The   loyal    captain,  epithet  more  fitmiliar  to  Gh«ek  and 

Ayora,  shows  little  of  this  Chris-  Boman  than  to  Christian  ears, 

tian  Yein.     He  oonolndes  one  of  **  Zurita,  Hist,  del  Bey  Her- 

lus  letters  with  pra3ring,  no  doubt  nando,  torn.  L  lib.  5,  cap.  54.— 

most  sincerely,  *<  that  the  Almighty  Abaroa,  Beyee  de  Aragon,  torn,  ii 

would  be  pleased   to   inluse  less  rey  30»  cap.   13,  sec  11.  — Peter 

benevolence  into  the  hearts  of  the  Martyr,  Opus  Epist.,  epist.  264. — 

sovereigns,  and  incite  them  to  chas-  Oarbaial,  Anales,  MS.,  afio  1503.«> 

tise  and  humble  the  nroud  French,  Bemaldez,  Bey^es  Cai<51ico6,  MB., 

and  strip  them  of  ilieir  iU-gotten  cap.  198.— Gbmier,  Hist  de  France, 

possessions,  which,  however  repug-  tom.  T.  pp.    408,   409.  —  Qonzalo 

nant  to  their  own  godly  inclinations,  Ayora,  Cartas,  carta  11. — Oviedo, 

would  tend   greatly  to  replenish  Quincuagenas,  MS.,  dial,  de  Desa. 

their  coffers,  as  well  as  those  of  —Peter   Martyr   seems    to    have 

their  fidthAil  and  lovinj^  subjects."  shared  none  of  Isabella's  scruples 


Cartas,  carta  9,  p.  66.  to  battle.    On  the  contrary,  he  in* 

»  «<Ezaudivit  igitur  sanctfB  re-  dulges  in  a  most  querulous  strain 

giniB  religioflorumq|ue  ao  virffinum  of  sarcasm  against  tiie  Catholic  king 

vreces  summus  Altitonans."  (Peter  for  his  remissness  in  this  particu- 

MartYTy  OpuB  Epist,  epist  263.)  lar :  "  Quaie  eluoesoente  die  moniti 
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Ttid  Spanish  monarch  made  no  attempt  to  retain  these 
acquisitions,  but,  having  dismantled  some  of  the  towns 
which  offered  most  resistance^  returned  loaded  with  the 
spoils  of  victory  to  his  own  dominions.  "  Had  he  been  as 
good  a  general  as  he  was  a  statesman/'  says  a  Spanish  his- 
torian, **  he  might  have  penetrated  to  the  centre  of  France."  * 
Ferdinand,  however,  was  too  prudent  to  attempt  conquests 
which  could  only  be  maintained,  if  maintained  at  all,  at  an 
infinite  expense  of  blood  and  treasure.  He  had  sufficiently 
vindicated  his  honour  by  meeting  his  foe  so  promptly  and 
diiving  him  triumphantly  over  the  border;  and  he  pre- 
ferred, like  a  cautious  prince,  not  to  risk  all  he  had  gained 
by  attempting  more,  but  to  employ  his  present  successes 
as  a  vantage-ground  for  entering  on  negotiation,  in  which 
at  all  times  he  placed  more  reliance  tban  on  the  sword. 

In  this,  his  good  star  still  further  favoured  him.  The 
armada  equipped  at  so  much  cost  by  the  French  king  at 
Marseilles  had  no  sooner  put  to  sea  than  it  was  assailed  by 
funous  tempests,  and  so  far  crippled  that  it  was  obliged  to 
return  to  port  without  even  affecting  a  descent  on  the 
Spanish  coast. 

These  accumulated  disasters  so  disheartened  Louis  the 
Twelfth  that  he  consented  to  enter  into  negotiations  for  a 
suspension  of  hostilities ;  and  an  armistice  was  finally 
arranged,  through  the  mediation  of  his  pensioner  Frederick, 
ex-king  of  Naples,  between  the  hostile  numarchs.  It  ex- 
tended only  to  their  hereditary  dominions ;  Italy  and  the 

nosiri  de  GaHomm  disoessu  ad  eoe,  to  the   oardinftl    of   Santa   GrQi» 

at  sero,  ooncurrerunt.     Bex  Per-  epist.  262. 

jHniani  agebat,  ad  millia  passuum  ^  Aleson,  Annales  de  Nayarra, 

sex  non  breyia,  uti  nostL     IVop-  torn.  y.  jp.  IIS. — Oviedo,  who  vas 

terea  aero  id  actum,  yenit  ooncitato  present  in  this  oampaign,  seems  to 

cui8a«  at  sero.    Ad  hostes  itor,  at  haye  been  of  the  same  opinion.    At 

aero.     Cemnnt  hostium  ados,  at  least  he  says,  "If  the  king  had 

sero,  at  a  longe.    Distabant  jam  pursued  yigorously,  not  a  French- 

milUaria  drdter  duo.     Ergo  sero  man  would  haye  Lyed  to  carry  back 

Phryges   sapuenint      Cigus   haec  the  tidinss  of  defeat  to  his  own 

culpa,  tu  scrutatOT  aliunde;   mea  land."    If  we  are  to  belieye  hiin, 

est,  si  nescis.     Maximam  dedit  ea  Ferdinand  desisted  from  the  pursuit 

dies,  qu8B  est,  si  nescis,  calendarum  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  Bishop 

Koyembrium  sexta,  Hispanis  igno-  Desa,    his    confessor.      Quinoua- 

mtniam.  et  aliquando  jaoturam  illis  genas,  MB. 
paiiet  oollachrymandam,  *    Letter 
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circumjacent  seas  being  still  left  open  as  a  common  arena, 
on  ^hich  the  rival  parties  might  meet  and  settle  their  re- 
spective titles  by  the  sword.  This  truce,  first  concluded 
for  five  months,  was  subsequently  prolonged  to  three  years. 
It  gave  Ferdinand,  what  he  most  needed,  leisure,  and  means 
to  provide  for  the  security  of  his  Italian  possessions,  on 
which  the  dark  storm  of  war  was  soon  to  burst  with  ten- 
fold fury.2« 

The  unfortunate  Frederick,  who  had  been  drawn  from 
his  obscurity  to  take  part  in  these  negotiations,  died  in  the 
following  year.  It  is  singular  that  the  lost  act  of  his  political 
life  should  have  been  to  mediate  a  peace  between  the  domin- 
ions of  two  monarchs  who  had  united  to  strip  him  of  his  own. 

The  results  of  this  campaign  were  as  honourable  to  Spain 
as  they  were  disastrous  and  humiliating  to  Louis  the 
Twelfth,  who  had  seen  his  arms  baffled  at  every  point,  and 
all  his  mighty  apparatus  of  fleets  and  armies  dissolve,  as  if 
by  enchantment,  in  less  time  than  had  been  occupied  in 
preparing  it.  The  immediate  success  of  Spain  may  no 
doubt  be  ascribed,  in  a  considerable  degree,  to  the  improved 
organization  and  thorough  discipline  introduced  by  the 
sovereigns  into  the  national  militia  at  the  close  of  the 
Moorish  war,  without  which  it  would  have  been  scarcely 
possible  to  concentrate  so  promptly  on  a  distant  point  such 
large  masses  of  men,  all  well  equipped  and  trained  for 
active  service.  So  soon  was  the  nation  called  to  feel  the 
effect  of  these  wise  provisions. 

But  the  results  of  the  campaign  are,  after  all,  less  worthy 
of  notice  as  indicating  the  resources  of  the  country  than  as 
evidence  of  a  pervading  patriotic  feeling,  which  could  alone 
make  these  resources  available.    Instead  of  the  narrow  local 

^  Znrita,  Analee,  torn.  y.  lib.  5,  geoiaon  de  fure  la  paix  k  oontre- 

oap.  55. — ^Abarca,  Beyes  de  Aragon,  temps,  dont  il  fdt  trayaill^  durant 

torn.  ii.  rey  30,  cap.  13,  seo.  11;^*  toiite  sa  vie."    (Politique  de  Ferdi- 

Peter  Martyr,  OpuB  Epist.,  epist*  nand,  liy.  1,  p.  148.}    A  statesmaa 


264.  —  Lanuza,   Histonas,  tom.  i.  shrewder  than  Yanllas,  De  Betz, 

cap.  17. — Garibay,  Ciompendio,  torn,  fomifihes,  perhaps,  the  best  key  to 

iL  lib.   19,  oap.  16. — Machiayelli,  this  policy,  in  the  remark,  "lids 

Legazione  prima  a  Boma,  let  27. —  gens  foibles  ne  plient  jamaia  quaod 

Mons.  Yarulas  notices  as  the  weak  ua  le  doiyent," 
side  of  Louis  XfL  "mie  d6man« 

VOL.   II.  X 
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jealousies  which  had  so  long  estranged  the  people  of  the 
separate  provinces,  and  more  especially  those  of  the  rival 
states  of  Aragon  and  Castile,  from  one  another,  there  had 
been  gradually  raised  up  a  common  national  sentiment,  like 
that  knitting  together  the  constituent  parts  of  one  great 
commonwealth.  At  the  first  alarm  of  invasion  on  the 
frontier  of  Aragon,  the  whole  extent  of  the  sister  kingdom, 
from  the  green  valleys  of  the  Guadalquivir  up  to  the  rocky 
fastnesses  of  the  Asturias,  responded  to  the  call,  as  to  that 
of  a  common  country,  sending  forth,  as  we  have  seen,  its 
swarms  of  warriors,  to  repel  the  foe  and  roll  back  the  tide 
of  war  upon  his  own  land.  What  a  contrast  did  all  this 
present  to  the  cold  and  parsimonious  hand  with  which  the 
nation,  thirty  years  before,  dealt  out  its  supplies  to  King 
John  the  Second,  Ferdinand's  father,  when  he  was  left  to 
cope  single-handed  with  the  whole  power  of  France,  in  this 
very  quarter  of  Roussillon !  Such  was  the  consequence  of 
the  glorious  union,  which  brought  together  the  petty  and 
hitherto  discordant  tribes  of  the  Peninsula  under  the  same 
rule,  and,  by  creating  common  interests  and  an  harmonious 
principle  of  action,  was  silently  preparing  them  for  con- 
stituting one  great  nation,-— one  and  indivisible,  as  intended 
by  nature. 

Those  who  have  not  themselyes  had  oocaaion  to  ptmne  historioal  in- 
qtdries  wiU  scarcely  imagine  on  what  loose  grounds  the  greater  part  of 
tne  narrative  is  to  be  built.  With  the  exoeption  of  a  few  leadine  outlines, 
there  is  such  a  mass  of  inoonsistency  ana  oontradiction  in  the  details, 
even  of  contemporaries,  that  it  seems  almost  as  hopeless  to  seize  the  true 
aspect  of  any  particular  ajge  as  it  would  be  to  transfer  to  the  canTas  a 
faithfal  likeness  of  an  individual  from  a  description  simply  of  his  pro- 
minent features. 

Much  of  the  difficulty  might  seem  to  be  removed,  now  Hhat  we  are  on 
the  luminous  and  beaten  track  of  Italian  history ;  but,  in  fact,  the  vision 
is  rather  dazzled  tiiian  assisted  by  the  numerous  cross-lights  thrown  over 
the  path,  and  the  infinitely  various  points  of  view  from  which  every  ob- 
iect  is  contemplated.  Besides  the  local  and  party  prcgudioee  which  we 
had  to  encounter  in  the  contemporary  Spanish  nistonans,  we  have  now  a 
host  of  national  prejudices,  not  less  unfavourable  to  truth;  while  tiie 
remoteness  of  the  scene  of  action  necessarily  b^pets  a  thousand  additional 
inaccuracies  in  the  gossiping  and  credulous  chroniders  of  France  and 
Spain. 

The  mode  m  which  public  negotiations  were  conducted  at  this  penod 
interposes  stiU  further  embarrassments  in  our  search  after  truth,  13iey 
were  regarded  as  the  personal  concerns  of  the  sovereign,  in  which  the 
nation  at  large  had  no  right  to  interfere.    They  were  settled,  like  the 
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rest  of  Ms  private  affairs,  under  Hs  own  eye,  without  the  participation  of 
an]^  other  branch  of  the  government  They  were  shroudea,  tiierefore,  in 
an  impenetrable  secrecy,  which  permitted  such  results  only  to  emerse  into 
light  as  suited  the  monarch.  Even  these  results  cannot  be  reUed  on  as 
furnishing  the  true  key  to  the  intentions  of  the  parties.  The  science  of 
the  cabinet,  as  then  practised,  authorized  sudi  a  system  of  artifice  and 
shameless  duplicity  as  greatly  impairs  the  credit  of  those  official  docu- 
ments which  we  are  accust(»ned  to  regard  as  the  surest  foimdations  of 
history. 

The  only  records  which  we  can  receive  with  fiill  confidence  are  the  pri- 
vate correspondence  of  contemporaries,  which,  from  its  very  nature,  is  ex- 
empt from  most  of  the  restraints  and  affectations  incident  more  or  less  to 
every  work  destined  for  the  public  eye.  Such  communications,  indeed, 
come  like  the  voice  of  departed  years ;  and  when,  as  in  Martyr's  case,  they 
proceed  frt)m  one  whose  acuteness  is  combined  with  singular  opportuni- 
ties for  observation,  they  are  of  inestimable  value.  Instead  of  exposing 
to  us  only  the  results,  they  lay  open  the  interior  worldngs  of  the  ma- 
chinery, and  we  enter  into  all  uie  shifting  doubts,  passions,  and  purposes 
which  agitate  the  minds  of  the  actors,  unfortunately,  the  chain  of  cor- 
respondence here,  as  in  similar  cases,  when  not  originally  designed  for 
historical  uses,  necessarily  suflfers  from  occasional  breaxs  and  inter- 
ruptions. The  scattered  gleams  which  are  thrown  over  the  most  promi- 
nent points,  however,  shed  so  strong  a  light  as  materially  to  aid  us  in 
groping  our  way  through  the  darker  and  more  perplexed  passages  of  the 
story. 

The  obscurity  which  hangs  over  the  period  has  not  been  dispelled  by 
those  modem  writers  who,  IDec  Yarillas,  in  his  well-known  work,  PoliUqtte 
de  Ferdinand  le  Cathdiquey  affect  to  treat  the  subject  philosophically,  pay- 
ing less  attention  to  facts  than  to  their  causes  and  consequences.  Tnese 
ingenious  persons,  seldom  willing  to  take  things  as  they  find  them,  seem 
to  think  that  truth  b  only  to  be  reached  by  delving  deep  below  the  sur- 
isLce.  In  this  search  after  more  profound  causes  of  action,  they  rejeot 
whatever  is  natural  and  obvious.  They  are  inexhaustible  in  conjectures 
and  fine-spun  conclusions,  inferring  quite  as  much  from  what  is  not  said 
or  done  as  from  what  is.  In  short,  they  put  the  reader  as  completely  in 
possession  of  their  hero's  thoughts  on  all  occasions  as  any  professed 
romance-writer  would  venture  to  do.  All  this  may  be  very  agreeable, 
and  to  persons  of  easy  faith  very  satisfactory ;  but  it  is  not  history,  and 
may  well  remind  us  of  the  astonishment  somewhere  expressed  by  Cardi- 
nal'de  Betz  at  the  assurance  of  those  who,  at  a  distance  from  the  scene  of 
action,  pretended  to  lay  open  all  the  secret  springs  of  policy,  of  which  he 
himself,  though  a  principal  party,  was  ignorant. 

No  prince,  on  the  whole,  has  suffered  more  from  these  unwarrantable 
liberties  than  Ferdinand  the  Catholic.  His  reputation  for  shrewd  policy 
suggests  a  ready  key  to  whatever  is  mysterious  and  otherwise  inexplio- 
able  in  his  government;  while  it  puts  writers  like  GhdUard  and  Yarillas 
constantly  on  the  scent  after  the  most  secret  and  subtle  sources  of  action, 
as  if  there  were  always  something  more  to  be  detected  than  readily  meets 
the  eye.  Instead  of  judging  him  by  the  general  rules  of  human  conduct, 
every  thing  is  referred  to  deep-laid  stratagem ;  no  allowance  is  made  for 
the  ordinary  disturbing  forces,  the  past^ions  and  casualties  of  life ;  every 
action  proceeds  witii  &e  same  wary  calculation  that  regulates  the  moves 
upon  a  chessboard ;  and  thus  a  character  of  consummate  artifice  is  built 
up,  not  only  unsupported  by  historical  evidence,  but  in  manifest  contra- 
diction to  the  principles  of  our  nature.  The  part  of  our  subj'ect  embraced 
in  the  present  chapter  has  long  been  debatable  ^und  between  the  French 
and  Spanish  historians ;  and  the  obscurity  which  hangs  over  it  has  fur- 
nishea  an  ample  range  for  speculation  to  ue  class  of  writers  above  alluded 
to,  which  they  have  not  fEuled  to  improve. 
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ICelaaoholy  State  of  Italy.  — Great  Freparations  of  LomB. »  GoiubIto 
repulBed  before  Gaeta.— -Armies  on  the  Garigliano.— Bloody  Passage  of 
the  Bridge. — ^Anxiotis  Expectation  of  Italy. — Critical  situation  of  the 
Spaniards. — Gonsalyo's  Besolution.— Heroism  of  Paredes  and  Bayard. 

We  must  now  turn  our  eyes  towards  Italy,  where  the 
sounds  of  war,  which  had  lately  died  away,  were  again 
heard  in  wilder  dissonance  than  ever.  Our  attention, 
hitherto,  has  been  too  exclusively  directed  to  mere  military 
manoeuvres  to  allow  us  to  dwell  much  on  the  condition  of 
this  unhappy  land.  The  dreary  progress  of  our  stoiy,  over 
fields  of  blood  and  battle,  might  naturally  dispose  the 
imagination  to  lay  the  scene  of  action  in  some  rude  and 
savage  age ;  an  age,  at  best,  of  feudal  heroism,  when  the 
eneigies  of  the  soul  could  be  roused  only  by  the  fierce 
din  of  war. 

Far  otherwise,  however:  the  tents  of  the  hostile  armies 
were  now  pitched  in  the  bosom  of  the  most  lovely  and  culti- 
vated  regions  of  the  globe ;  inhabited  by  a  people  who  had 
carried  the  various  arts  of  policy  and  social  life  to  a  degree 
of  excellence  elsewhere  unknown ;  whose  natural  resources 
had  been  augmented  by  all  the  appliances  of  ingenuity  and 
industry ;  whose  cities  were  crowded  with  magnificent  and 
costly  works  of  public  utility ;  into  whose  ports  every  wind 
that  blew  wafted  the  rich  freights  of  distant  climes ;  whose 
thousand  hills  were  covered  to  their  very  tops  with  the 
golden  labours  of  the  husbandman ;  and  whose  intellectual 
development  showed  itself  not  only  in  a  liberal  scholarship  v 
far  outstripping  that  of  their  contemporaries,  but  in  works    \ 
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of  imagination,  and  of  elegant  art  more  particularly,  which 
rivalled  the  best  days  of  antiquity.  The  period  before  us, 
indeed,  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was 
that  of  their  meridian  splendour,  when  Italian  genius, 
breaking  through  the  cloud  which  had  temporarily  obscured 
its  early  dawn,  shone  out  in  full  effulgence ;  for  we  are  now 
touching  on  the  age  of  Machiavelli,  Ariosto,  and  Michael 
Angelo, — ^the  golden  age  of  Leo  the  Tenth. 

It  is  impossible,  even  at  this  distance  of  time,  to  oontem* 
plate  without  feelings  of  sadness  the  fate  of  such  a  country^ 
thus  suddenly  converted  into  an  arena  for  the  bloody 
exhibitions  of  the  gladiators  of  Europe;  to  behold  her 
trodden  under  foot  by  the  very  nations  on  whom  she  had 
freely  poured  the  light  of  civilization;  to  see  the  fierce 
soldiery  of  Europe,  from  the  Danube  to  the  Tagus,  sweeping 
like  an  army  of  locusts  over  her  fields,  defiling  her  pleasant 
places,  and  raising  the  shout  of  battle  or  of  brutal  triumph 
under  the  shadow  of  those  monuments  of  genius  which  have 
been  the  delight  and  despair  of  succeeding  ages.  It  waa 
the  old  story  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals  acted  over  again. 
Those  more  refined  arts  of  the  cabinet  on  which  the  Italians 
were  accustomed  to  rely,  much  more  than  on  the  sword,  in 
their  disputes  with  one  another,  were  of  no  avail  against 
these  rude  invaders,  whose  strong  arm  easily  broke  through 
the  subtle  webs  of  policy  which  entangled  the  movements 
of  less  formidable  adversaries.  It  was  the  triumph  of  brute 
force  over  civilization, — one  of  the  most  humiliating  lessons 
by  which  Providence  has  seen  fit  to  rebuke  the  pride  of 
human  intellect.^ 

^  **  O  pria  si  oaia  al  del  del  mondo  Le  genii  a  te  gii  serye,  or  1i 

parte,  fan  guerra, 

Ohe  I'aoqna  eigne,  e  1  saseo  E  pon^n  man   ne  le  toa 

orrido  serra ;  treccie  spartei 

0  lieta  sopra  ogn*  altra  e  Laseo !  nd  manca  de^  taoi  figli 

dolce  terra,  anoora, 

Che    '1    superbo    Appeimin  Chi  le  pii!^  straae  a  te  dhia* 

seena  e  diparte;  mando  indeme 

Ohe  yal  omai,  se  1  bnon  popdl  La  spada  soa  nel  too  del 

di  Marte  -corpo  adopre. 

Xi  laecid  del  mar  donna  e  de  Or  eon  queete  simili  a  V  antioh' 

latexraP  o^ro? 
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The  fate  of  Italy  inculcates  a  most  important  lesson. 
With  all  this  outward  show  of  prosperity,  her  political 
institutions  had  gradually  lost  the  vital  principle  which 
could  alone  give  them  stability  or  real  value.  The  forms 
of  freedom,  indeed,  in  most  instances,  had  sunk  under  the 
usurpation  of  some  aspiring  chief.  Everywhere  patriotism 
was  lost  in  the  most  intense  selfishness.  Moral  principle 
was  at  as  low  an  ebb  in  private  as  in  public  life.  The 
hands  which  shed  their  liberal  patronage  over  genius  and 
learning  were  too  often  red  with  blood ;  the  courtly  pre- 
cincts which  seemed  the  favourite  haunt  of  the  Muses  were 
too  often  the  Epicurean  sty  of  brutish  sensuality ;  while  the 
head  of  the  church  itself,  whose  station,  exalted  over  that 
of  every  worldly  potentate,  should  have  raised  him  at  least 
above  their  grosser  vices,  was  sunk  in  the  foulest  corrup- 
tions that  debase  poor  human  nature.  Was  it  surprising, 
then,  that  the  tree,  thus  cankered  at  heart,  with  all  the 
goodly  show  of  blossoms  on  its  branches,  should  have  fallen 
before  the  blast  which  now  descended  in  such  pitiless  fury 
from  the  mountains  P 

Had  there  been  an  invigorating  national  feeling,  any 
common  principle  of  coalition,  among  the  Italian  states, — 
had  they,  in  short,  been  true  to  themselves, — ^they  possessed 
abundant  resources  in  their  wealth,  talent,  and  superior 
science,  to  have  shielded  their  soil  fix)m  violation.  Unfor- 
tunately,  while  the  other  European  states  had  been  aug- 
menting their  strength  incalculably  by  the  consolidation  of 
their  scattered  fragments  into  one  whole,  those  of  Italy,  in 
the  absence  of  some  great  central  point  round  which  to 
rally,  had  grown  more  and  more  confirmed  in  their  original 
disunion.  Thus,  without  concert  in  action,  and  destitute 
of  the  vivifying  impulse  of  patriotic  sentiment,  they  were 
delivered  up  to  be  the  spoil  and  mockery  of  nations  whom 

O  pur  ood  pietste  e  Dio  fi        ThiBexquinte  little  lyiio,  inferior 

onora  ?  to  no  other  which  had  appeared  on 

Ahiseool  dtizx),  ahi  traHgnato     the  same  subject  since  the  **  Italia 

seme."  mia  "  of  Petrarch,  was  composed  by 

Bembo,  Bime,  Son.  108.      Bembo  at  the  period  of  which  we 

are  treating. 
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in  their  proud  language  they  still  despised  as  barbarians ; 
an  impressive  example  of  the  impotence  of  human  genius, 
and  of  the  instability  of  human  institutions,  however  ex- 
cellent in  themselves,  when  unsustained  by  public  and 
private  virtue.^ 

The  great  powers  who  had  now  entered  the  lists  created 
entirely  new  interests  in  Italy,  which  broke  up  the  old 
political  combinations.  The  conquest  of  Milan  enabled 
France  to  assume  a  decided  control  over  the  affairs  of  the 
country.  Her  recent  reverses  in  Naples,  however,  had 
greatly  loosened  this  authority ;  although  Florence  and 
other  neighbouring  states,  which  lay  under  her  colossal 
shadow,  still  remained  true  to  her.  Venice,  with  her  usual 
crafty  policy,  kept  aloof,  maintaining  a  position  of  neutral- 
ity between  the  belligerents,  each  of  whom  made  the  most 
pressing  efforts  to  secure  so  powerful  an  ally.  She  had,  how- 
ever, long  since  entertained  a  deep  distrust  of  her  French 
neighbour ;  and,  although  she  would  enter  into  no  public 
engagements,  she  gave  the  Spanish  minister  every  assur- 
ance of  her  friendly  disposition  towards  his  government.^ 
She  intimated  this  still  more  unequivocally,  by  the  supplies 
she  had  allowed  her  citizens  to  carry  into  Barleta  during 
the  late  campaign,  and  by  other  indirect  aid  of  a  similar 

*  The    pbiloflophio    Madhiayelli  que  Tiram,  yn  Lalinam  caUeret, 

discerned  the  true  causes  of  the  yel   saltern  iutelligeret,  linguam; 

oalamities,  in  the  ooiruptions  of  his  hio  tantum  suam  patriam  vemacu- 

country;    which  he  has  exposed,  lam  novit;  prudentem  esse  alias, 

leith  more  than  his  usual  boldness  atque  inter  ignaroe  Uterarum  satis 

and  bitterness  of  sarcasm,  in  the  esse  gnarum,  Beat  ipse  mihi  testa- 

eeyenth  book  of  his  *'  Arte  della  tus  est.    Oupissem  tamen  ego,  quse 

Guerra."  dixi."     (See  the  letter  to  flie  Oa- 

'  Lorenzo  Suarez  de  la  Yega  tholioaueen,Opu8Epist.,epist246.) 
filled  the  poet  of  minister  to  the  The  otyections  have  weight,  un- 
republic  during  the  whole  of  the  doubtedly,  Latin  being  the  common 
war.  His  lon^  continuance  in  the  medium  of  diplomatio  intercourse 
office  at  so  critical  a  period,  under  at  that  time.  Martyr,  who  on  his 
80  vigjlant  a  sovereign  as  Ferdin-  return  through  Venice  &om  his 
and,  18  sufficient  warrant  for  his  Egyptian  mission  took  charge  for 
ability.  Peter  ICartyr,  while  he  the  time  of  the  interests  of  Spain, 
admito  his  talents,  makes  some  ob-  might  probably  have  been  pro- 
jections to  his  appointmmt,  on  the  vaued  on  to  assume  the  difficulties 
ground  of  his  want  of  scholarship:  of  a  diplomatic  station  there  him- 
"  Nee  placet  quod  hunc  elegeritis  self,  oee  also  Part  IL,  chapter  11, 
hac  tempestate.    Maluissem  nam-  note  7,  of  this  History. 
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nature  during  the  present ;  for  all  which  she  was  one  day 
to  be  called  to  a  heavy  reckoning  by  her  enemies. 

The  disposition  of  the  papal  court  towards  the  French 
monarch  was  still  less  favourable ;  and  it  took  no  pains  to 
conceal  this  after  his  reverses  in  Naples.  Soon  after  the 
defeat  of  Cerignola,  it  entered  into  correspondence  with 
Gonsalvo  de  Cordova ;  and,  although  Alexander  the  Sixth 
refused  to  break  openly  with  France  and  sign  a  treaty  with 
the  Spanish  sovereigns,  he  pledged  himself  to  do  so  on  the 
reduction  of  Gaeta.  In  the  mean  time,  he  freely  allowed 
the  Great  Captain  to  raise  such  levies  as  he  could  in  Rome, 
before  the  very  eyes  of  the  French  ambassador.  So  little 
had  the  immense  concessions  of  Louis,  including  those  of 
principle  and  honour,  availed  to  secure  the  fidelity  of  this 
treacherous  ally.* 

With  the  emperor  Maximilian,  notwithstanding  repeated 
treaties,  he  was  on  scarcely  better  terms.  That  prince 
was  connected  with  Spain  by  the  matrimonial  alliances  of 
his  family,  and  no  less  averse  to  France  from  personal 
feeling,  which,  with  the  majority  of  minds,  operates  more 
powerfully  than  motives  of  state  policy.  He  had,  moreover, 
always  regarded  the  occupation  of  Milan  by  the  latter  as 
an  infringement,  in  some  measure,  of  his  imperial  rights. 
The  Spanish  government,  availing  itself  of  these  feelings, 
endeavoured  through  its  minister,  Don  Juan  Manuel,  to 
stimulate  Maximilian  to  the  invasion  of  Lombardy.  As  the 
emperor,  however,  demanded,  as  usual,  a  liberal  subsidy 
for  carrying  on  the  war,  King  Ferdinand,  who  was  seldom 
incommoded  by  a  superfluity  of  funds,  preferred  reserving 
them  for  his  own  enterprises,  to  hazarding  them  on  the 
Quixotic  schemes  of  his  ally.  But,  although  the  negotia- 
tions were  attended  with  no  result,  the  amicable  disposi- 
tions of  the  Austrian  government  were  evinced  by  the  per- 
mission  given  to  its  subjects  to  serve  under  the  banners  of 

^  Znrita,  Hist,  del  Bey  Hernan-  lii.  p.  347.  — Quiociardin!,  Isioria, 

do,  torn.  i.  lib.  5,  cap.  38,  48.—  torn.  i.  lib.  6,  p.  811,  ed.  1645.^ 

Bembo,  Istoria  Yiniziana,  torn.  iii.  Buonaccorai,  Diaiio,  pp.  77,  8L 
lib,  6.— Dara,  Hist  de  Venise,  tonu 
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GonsalvOy  where  indeed,  as  we  have  already  seen,  they 
formed  some  of  the  best  troops.^ 

But,  while  Louis  the  Twelfth  drew  so  little  assistance 
from  abroad,  the  heartiness  with  which  the  whole  French 
people  entered  into  his  feelings  at  this  crisis  made  him 
nearly  independent  of  it,  and,  in  an  incredibly  short  space 
of  time,  placed  him  in  a  condition  for  resuming  operations 
on  a  far  more  formidable  scale  than  before.  The  preceding 
failures  in  Italy  he  attributed  in  a  great  degree  to  an  over- 
weening confidence  in  the  superiority  of  his  own  troops, 
and  his  neglect  to  support  them  with  the  necessary  rein< 
forcements  and  supplies.  He  now  provided  against  this  by 
remitting  large  sums  to  Rome^  and  establishing  ample 
magazines  of  grain  and  military  stores  there,  under  the 
direction  of  commissaries,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  army. 
He  equipped  without  loss  of  time  a  large  armament  at 
Genoa,  under  the  marquis  of  Saluzzo,  for  the  relief  of  Gaeta, 
still  blockaded  by  the  Spaniards.  He  obtained  a  small 
supply  of  men  from  his  Italian  allies,  and  subsidized  a 
corps  of  eight  thousand  Swiss,  the  strength  of  his  infantry ; 
while  the  remainder  of  his  army,  comprehending  a  fine 
body  of  cavalry  and  the  most  complete  train  of  artillery, 
probably,  in  Europe,  was  drawn  from  his  own  dominions. 
Volunteers  of  the  highest  rank  pressed  forward  to  serve  in 
an  expedition  to  which  they  confidently  looked  for  the 
vindication  of  the  national  honoiu:.  The  command  was 
intrusted  to  the  marshal  de  la  Tr^mouille,  esteemed  the 
best  general  in  France ;  and  the  whole  amount  of  force, 
exclusive  of  that  employed  permanently  in  the  fleet,  is 
variously  computed  at  from  twenty  to  thirty  thousand  men.^ 

•  Zurita,  Hist,  del  Eey  Heman-  —Carta  de  Gonzalo,  MS.— His- 
do,  torn.  i.  lib.  6,  cap.  65. — Coxe,  torians,  as  usual,  differ  widely  in 
History  of  the  House  of  Austria  their  estimates  of  the  French  num- 
(London,  1S07),  yoL  i  ohap.  23.  bers.    Guicciardini,  whose  moder- 

*  Buonaooorsi,  Diaiio,  p.  78.— St.  ate  computation  of  20,000  men  ia 
Gelais,  Hist  de  Louys  xTT.,  pp.  usually  followed,  does  not  take  the 
173,  174. — ^Yarillas,  Hist  de  Louis  trouble  to  reconcile  his  sum  total 
Xn.,  torn,  i  pp.  386,  387.  —  M^-  with  the  yarious  estimates  ^yen  by 
moires  de  la  ^^moille,  ohap.  19,  him  in  detail,  which  considerably 
apud  Petitot,  GoUection  des  M^ 
moires,  tom.  xiy. — Muratori,  An- 
nali  d'ltalia,  torn*  ziy.  anno  1603. 


apud  Petitot,  GoUection  des  M^     exceed  that  amount    Istoiia,  ppL 
moires,  tom.  xiy.— Muratori,  An-      308,  309,  312. 
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In  the  month  of  July  the  army  was  on  its  inarch  acton 
the  broad  plains  of  Lombardy,  but,  on  reaching  Parma,  the 
appointed  place  of  rendezvous  for  the  Swiss  and  Italian 
mercenaries,  was  brought  to  a  halt  by  tidings  of  an  un- 
looked-for event,  the  death  of  Pope  Alexander  the  Sixth. 
He  expired  on  the  18th  of  August,  1503,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-two,  the  victim,  there  is  very  little  doubt,  of  poison 
he  had  prepared  for  others ;  thus  closing  an  infamous  life 
by  a  death  equally  infamous.  He  was  a  man  of  undoubted 
talent  and  uncommon  energy  of  character.  But  his  powers 
were  perverted  to  the  worst  purposes,  and  his  gross  vices 
were  unredeemed,  if  we  are  to  credit  the  report  of  his  most 
respectable  contemporaries,  by  a  single  virtue.  In  him  the 
papacy  reached  its  lowest  degradation.  His  pontificate, 
howev^,  was  not  without  its  use ;  since  that  Providence 
which  still  educes  good  from  evil  made  the  scandal  which 
it  occasioned  to  the  Christian  world  a  principal  spring  of 
the  glorious  Reformation/ 

The  death  of  this  pontiff  occasioned  no  particular  dis- 
quietude at  the  Spanish  court,  where  his  immoral  life  had 
been  viewed  with  undisguised  reprobation,  and  made  the 
subject  of  more  than  one  pressing  remonstrance,  as  we 
have  already  seen.  His  public  course  had  been  as  little  to 
its  satisfaction ;  since,  although  a  Spaniard  by  birth,  being 
a  native  of  Valencia,  he  had  placed  himself  almost  wholly 
at  the  disposal  of  Louis  the  Twelfth,  in  return  for  the  coun- 


Y  Oarta  de  Gonzalo,  Dol  Heal,  fi'enflaau  point  qn'eUexempliflaait  la 
Gbeta,  8  de  A^ovto,  1503,  MS. —  bouohe  qui  resta  ouverte.  Labi^ 
Buonacoorsi,  Diario,  p.  81. — Bern-  dans  laqueUe  il  fisdlait  mettre  le 
bo,  Istoria  Yiniziana,  lib.  6. — ^The  corps  ae  trouva  trop  petite ;  on  Vj 
little  oeremony  with  wbioh  Alex-  enK>n9a  &  coups  de  poings.  Lea 
ander's  remains  were  treated,  while  restes  du  pape  insults  par  ses  do- 
yet  scarcely  cold,  is  the  best  com-  mesticmesfiu^ntport^  dans  Teliae 
mentary  on  the  general  detestation  de  St.  Pierre,  sans  ^tre  acoompagn^ 
in  which  he  was  held.  "  Lorsque  de  pr^tres  ni  de  torches,  et  on  les 
Alexandre,"  says  the  pope's  mcatre  pla^a  en  dedans  de  la  grUle  du 
des  cSrSmonie9t  '*  reudit  le  dernier  chodur  pour  les  d^rober  aux  out- 
soupir,  il  n'y  avait  dans  sa  chambre  rages  de  la  populace."  Notice  d» 
que  r^v^ue  de  Eieti,  le  dataire  et  Burchard,  apud   BrequigDy,  Ko» 

Suelauespalefreniers.    Oette  cham-  tices  et  Extraits  des  Manuscrits  de 

re  Alt  aussitdt  pill6e.    La  face  du  la  Bibliothdque  du  Hoi  (Paris,  1787 

oadayre  deviut  noii-e;    la  langue  — 1818),  torn.  L  p.  120. 
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tenance  afforded  by  that  monarch  to  the  iniquitous  schemes 
of  his  son,  Gsesar  Borgia. 

The  pope's  death  was  attended  with  important  oonse* 
quences  on  the  movements  of  the  Erench.  Louis's  favour- 
ite minister,  Cardinal  D'Amboise,  had  long  looked  forward 
to  this  event  as  opening  to  him  the  succession  to  the  tiara. 
He  now  hastened  to  Italy,  therefore,  with  his  master's 
approbation,  proposing  to  enforce  his  pretensions  by  the 
presence  of  the  French  army,  placed,  as  it  would  seem, 
with  this  view  at  his  disposal. 

The  army,  accordingly,  was  ordered  to  advance  towards 
Rome  and  halt  within  a  few  miles  of  its  gates.  The  con- 
clave of  cardinals,  then  convened  to  supply  the  vacancy  in 
the  pontificate,  were  filled  with  indignation  at  this  attempt 
to  overawe  their  election;  and  the  citizens  beheld  with 
anxiety  the  encampment  of  this  formidable  force  under 
their  walls,  anticipating  some  counteracting  movement  on 
the  part  of  the  Great  Captain,  which  might  involve  their 
capital,  already  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  in  all  the  horrors  of 
war.  Gonsalvo,  indeed,  had  sent  forward  a  detachment  of 
between  two  and  three  thousand  men,  under  Mendoza  and 
Fabrizio  Colonna,  who  posted  themselves  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  city,  where  they  could  observe  the  movements 
of  the  enemy.* 

At  length  Cardinal  D'Amboise,  yielding  to  public  feel- 
.  ing  and  the  representations  of  pretended  friends,  consented 
to  the  removal  of  the  French  forces  from  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  trusted  for  success  to  his  personal  influence.  He 
over-estimated  its  weight.  It  is  foreign  to  our  purpose 
to  detail  the  proceedings  of  the  reverend  body  thus 
convened  to  supply  the  chair  of  St.  Peter.  They  are  dis* 
played  at  full  length  by  the  Italian  writers,  and  must  be 
allowed  to  form  a  most  edifying  chapter  in  ecclesiastical 
history.*     It  is  enough  to  state  that,  on  the  departure  of 

*  Buonaoooni,  Diario,  p.  S2.  —  iii.  lib.  28. — ^Zurita,  Anales,  torn.  ▼. 

ICachiavelli,    Legauone   prima   a  lib.  6,  cap.  47. 

Boma,  let   1,  3,  et  al.  —  Bembo,  *  GKiiociardini,  in  particular,  hai 

Istoria  Viniziana,  torn.  iii.  lib.  6.—  rdated  them  with  a  ciroiimttanti- 

Ammizato.  Istorie  Fiorentine,  torn,  ality  which   could  tcaroely  have 
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the  French,  the  suffrages  of  the  conclave  fell  on  an  Italiaa 
(Sept.  22nd),  who  assumed  the  name  of  Pius  the  Thirds 
and  who  justified  the  policy  of  the  choice  by  dying  in  less 
time  than  his  best  friends  had  anticipated, — within  a  month 
after  his  elevation.^^ 

The  new  vacancy  was  at  once  supplied  by  the  election 
of  Julius  the  Second  (Oct.  31st),  the  belligerent  pontiff 
who  made  his  tiara  a  helmet,  and  his  crosier  a  swonL  It 
is  remarkable  that,  while  his  fierce,  inexorable  temper  left 
him  with  scarcely  a  personal  friend,  he  came  to  the  throne 
by  the  united  suffrages  of  the  rival  fsu^tions  of  France, 
Spain,  and,  above  all,  Venice,  whose  ruin  in  return  he 
made  the  great  business  of  his  restless  pontificate.^^ 

No  sooner  had  the  game  into  which  Cardinal  D'Am* 
boise  had  entered  with  such  prospects  of  success  been 
snatched  from  his  grasp  by  the  superior  address  of  his 
Italian  rivals,  and  the  election  of  Pius  the  Third  been  pub- 
licly announced,  than  the  French  army  was  permitted  to 
resume  its  march  on  Naples,  after  the  loss — an  irreparable 
loss — of  more  than  a  month.  A  still  greater  misfortune 
had  befallen  it,  in  the  mean  time,  in  the  illness  of  Tr^mou- 
iUe,  its  chief;  which  compelled  him  to  resign  the  command 
into  the  hands  of  the  marquis  of  Mantua,  an  Italian  noble- 
man, who  held  the  second  station  in  the  army.  He  was  a 
man  of  some  military  experience,  having  fought  in  the 
Venetian  service,  and  led  the  allied  forces,  with  doubtful . 
credit  indeed,  against  Charles  the  Eighth  at  the  battle  of 
Fornovo.  His  elevation  was  more  acceptable  to  his  own 
countrymen  than  to  the  French;  and  in  truth,  however 
competent  to  ordinary  exigencies,  he  was  altogether  un- 
equal to  the  present,  in  which  he  was  compelled  to  mea- 
sure his  genius  with  that  of  the  greatest  captain  of  the  age.^ 

been  exceeded  by  one  of  the  oonolaye  celebrated  in  the  churdies  for  the 
itself.   Istoria,  lib.  6,  pp.  816 — 318.      appointment  of  *'  so  worthy  a  ] 


**  Bembo,  Istoria  viuiziana,  lib.  over  the  Christian  fold."   See  Peter 

6. — Ammixato,  Istorie  Fiorentine,  Marhrr,  Opus  Epist.,  epist  265. 

torn.  iii.  lib.  28. — The  election  of  "  MachiaTelli,  Lc^gazione  prima 

Pius  was   extremely  grateful   to  a  Boma,  let  6. — Bembo,  Litoria 

Queen  Isabella,    who   caused  Te  Yiniziana,  lib.  7. 

Deums  and  thanksgivings  to   be  **  Qamieri  Hist  de  Fraaoo^  ton* 
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The  Spanish  commander,  in  the  mean  while,  was  de- 
tained before  the  strong  post  of  Gaeta,  into  which  Ives 
d'Al^gre  had  thrown  himself,  as  already  noticed,  with  the 
fugitives  from  the  field  of  Cerignola,  where  he  had  been 
subsequently  reinforced  by  four  thousand  additional  troops 
under  the  marquis  of  Saluzzo.  Erom  these  circumstances, 
as  well  as  the  great  strength  of  the  place,  Gonsalvo  experi- 
enced an  opposition  to  which,  of  late,  he  had  been  wholly 
unaccustomed.  His  exposed  situation  in  the  plains,  under 
the  guns  of  the  city,  occasioned  the  loss  of  many  of  his 
best  men,  and,  among  others,  that  of  his  friend  Don  Hugo 
de  Cardona,  one  of  the  late  victors  at  Seminara,  who  was 
shot  down  at  his  side  while  conversing  with  him.  At  length, 
after  a  desperate  but  ineffectual  attempt  to  extricate  him- 
self from  his  perilous  position,  by  forcing  the  neighbouring 
eminence  of  Mount  Orlando,  he  was  compelled  to  retire  to 
a  greater  distance,  and  draw  off  his  army  to  the  adjacent 
village  of  Gastellone,  which  may  call  up  more  agreeable 
associations  in  the  reader's  mind,  as  the  site  of  the  Villa 
Formiana  of  Cicero.^  At  this  place  he  was  still  occupied 
with  the  blockade  of  Gaeta,  when  he  received  intelligence 
that  the  French  had  crossed  the  Tiber  and  were  in  full 
march  against  him.^^ 

While  Gonsalvo  lay  before  Gaeta,  he  had  been  intent  on 
collecting  such  reinforcements  as  he  could  from  every  quar- 
ter. The  Neapolitan  division  under  Navarro  had  already 
joined  him,  as  well  as  the  victorious  legions  of  Andrada 
from  Calabria.  His  strength  was  further  augmented  by 
the  arrival  of  between  two  and  three  thousand  troops, 
Spanish,  German,  and  Italian,  which  the  Castilian  minister, 
Francisco  de  Rojas,  had  levied  in  Rome ;  and  he  was  in 

T.  pp.  435—438. — Guiociardini,  Is-  mausoleum  may  still  be  disoemed, 

tona,  Hb.  6,  p.  316. — Buonaocorsi,  on  the  borders  of  the  old  Appian 

Diario,  p.  83.— St  Qehus,  Hist  de  Wajr,  by  the  daaaioal  and  credulous 

Louys  Xn.,  p.  173.  tounst. 

**  Cicero's  country-seat  stood  mid-  ^  Gtioyio,  Vitse  Blust.  Yirorum, 

mj  between  Qaeta  and  Mola,  the  foL  268,  259.— Ghr6nica  del  Ghran 

ancient  Fonnise,  about  two  miles  Gapitan,  Ub.  2,  cap.  95.  —  Ulloa, 

and  a  half  from  each.    (Oluverius,  Vita  di  Carlo  Y.,  loL  19.  —  Peter 

Ital.  Antiq.,  lib.  3,  cap.  6.)    The  llartyr,  Opus  Epist,  epist  261. 
vemains  of  his  mansion  and  of  his 
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daily  hopes  of  a  more  important  accession  firom  ihe  same 
quarter,  through  the  good  offices  of  the  Venetian  ambassa- 
dor. Lastly,  he  had  obtained  some  additional  recruita,  and 
a  remittance  of  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  in  a  fleet  of 
Catalan  ships  lately  arrived  from  Spain.  With  all  this, 
however,  a  heavy  amount  of  arrears  remained  due  to  his 
troops.  In  point  of  numbers  he  was  still  far  inferior  to  the 
enemy ;  no  computation  swelling  them  higher  than  three 
thousand  horse,  two  of  them  light  cavalry,  and  nine  thou- 
sand foot.  The  strength  of  his  army  lay  in  his  Spanish 
infantry,  on  whose  thorough  discipline,  steady  nerve,  and 
strong  attachment  to  his  person  he  felt  he  might  confidently 
rely.  In  cavalry,  and  still  more  in  artillery,  he  was  far 
below  the  French ;  which,  together  with  his  great  numeri- 
cal inferiority,  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  keep  the 
open  country.  His  only  resource  was  to  get  possession  of 
some  pass  or  strong  position  which  lay  in  their  route,  where 
he  might  detain  them  till  the  arrival  of  further  reinforce- 
ments should  enable  him  to  face  them  on  more  equal  terms. 
The  deep  stream  of  the  Garigliano  presented  such  a  line  of 
defence  as  he  wanted." 

On  the  6th  of  October,  therefore,  the  Great  Captain 
broke  up  his  camp  at  Castellone,  and,  abandoning  the 
whole  region  north  of  the  Garigliano  to  the  enemy,  struck 
into  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  took  post  at  San  Ger- 
mane, a  strong  place  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  covered 
by  the  two  fortresses  of  Monte  Casino  *•  and  Rocca  Secca. 
Into  this  last  he  threw  a  body  of  determined  men  under 
Villalba,  and  awaited  calmly  the  approach  of  the  enemy. 

**  Oarta  de  Oonzalo,  Del  Beal,  the  scattered  estiinates,  careless  and 
Gaeta,  8  de  Agosto,  1503,  MS.  —  contradictory  as  usual,  of  the  Tari- 
Zurita,  Hist,  del  Bey  Hernando,  ous  detachments  which  joined  it 
torn.  i.  lib.  5,  cap.  38,  43,  44,  48,  "  The  Spaniards  carried  Monte 
67. — GioTio,  Vitse  Hlust  Yirorum,  Casino  by  storm,  and  with  sacrilft- 
fol.  258,  259.— Sismondi,  Hist  des  eious  violence  plundered  the  Bene- 
Fran^ais,  tom.  xy.  p.  417.— Qari-  dictine  monastery  of  all  its  costly 
bay,  Cbmpendio,  torn.  ii.  lib.  19,  plate.  They  were  compelled,  how- 
cap.  16. — Ferreras,Hist.d'Espagne,  ever,  to  respect  the  Dunes  of  the 
tom.  viii.  pp.  252 — 257. — Mariana,  martyrs,  and  other  saintly  relics; 
Hist,  de  Espafia,  lib.  xxyi.  cap.  5. —  a  division  of 'spoil  probably  not  en- 
The  Castilian  writers  do  not  state  tirely  satisfactory  to  its  reverend 
the  sum  total  of  the  Spanish  force,  inmates.  GioviOy  Yita  Miagni  Qob* 
which  is  to  be  inferred  only  from  salvo,  fol.  262. 
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It  was  not  long  before  the  columns  of  the  latter  were 
descried  in  full  march  on  Ponte  Corvo,  at  a  few  miles'  dis- 
tance only  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Garigliano.  After  a 
brief  halt  there,  they  traversed  the  bridge  before  that  place, 
and  advanced  confidently  forward  in  the  expectation  of 
encountering  little  resistance  from  a  foe  so  much  their  in- 
ferior. In  this  they  were  mistaken ;  the  garrison  of  Rocca 
Secca,  against  which  they  directed  their  arms,  handled 
them  so  roughly  that,  after  in  vain  endeavouring  to  carry 
the  place  in  two  desperate  assaults,  the  marquis  of  Mantua 
resolved  to  abandon  the  attempt  altogether,  and,  recrossing 
the  river,  to  seek  a  more  practicable  point  for  his  purpose 
lower  down.*^ 

Keeping  along  the  right  bank,  therefore,  to  the  south-east 
of  the  mountains  of  Fondi,  he  descended  nearly  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Garigliano,  the  site,  as  commonly  supposed,  of  the 
ancient  Mintumae."  The  place  was  covered  by  a  fortress 
called  the  Tower  of  the  Garigliano,  occupied  by  a  small 
Spanish  garrison,  who  made  some  resistance,  but  surrender- 
ed on  being  permitted  to  march  out  with  the  honours  of  war. 
On  rejoining  their  countrymen  under  Gonsalvo,  the  latter 
were  so  much  incensed  that  the  garrison  should  have  yielded 
on  any  terms,  instead  of  dying  on  their  posts,  that,  falling  ou 
them  with  their  pike»,  they  massacred  them  all  to  a  man. 
Gonsalvo  did  not  think  proper  to  punish  this  outrage, 
which,  however  shocking  to  his  own  feelings,  indicated  a 
desperate  tone  of  resolution,  which  he  felt  he  should  have 
occasion  to  tax  to  the  utmost  in  the  present  exigency.** 

The  ground  now  occupied  by  the  armies  was  low  and 
swampy,  a  character  which  it  possessed  in  ancient  times ; 
the  marshes  on  the  southern  side  being  supposed  to  be  the 

^  Chrdtdca   del   Gran  Oapiton,  seen,  on  the  ri^M  of  the  road.    In 

lib.  2,  cap.   102.— Ulloa,  Yita  di  ancient  days  it  was  of  sufficient 

Carlo  y.,   foL  21.  —  Guicciardini,  magnitude  to  coyer  both  sides  of 

Istoria,  torn.  i.  lib.  6,  pp.  320,  327.  the  river.    See  Strabo,  Geographia, 

— Peter  Martyr,  Opus  Epi8t.,epi8t  lib.  5,  p.  233  (Paris,  1629),  with 

267.  —  Bemaldez,  iteyes  Cat61ico8,  Casaubon's  notes,  p.  110. 

MS.,  cap.  188.  "  Chronica  del  Gran  Oapitan,  lib. 

**  !nie  remains  of  this  city,  which  2,  cap.  107.  —  Gioyio,  Yita  Magni 

stood  about  four  miles  aboye  the  Gonsalyi,  foL  263. 
muuth  of  the  liris,  are  still  to  be 
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same  in  which  Marios  concealed  himself  from  his  enemies 
dming  his  proscription.^  Its  natmral  humidity  was  greatly 
increased,  at  this  time,  by  the  excessive  rains,  which  began 
earlier  and  with  much  more  violence  than  usuaL  The 
French  position  was  neither  so  low  nor  so  wet  as  that  of 
the  Spaniards.  It  had  the  advantage,  moreover,  of  being 
supported  by  a  well-peopled  and  friendly  country  in  the 
rear,  where  lay  the  large  towns  of  Fondi,  Itri,  and  Gaeta; 
while  their  fleet,  under  the  admii^al  Prdjan,  which  rode  at 
anchor  in  the  mouth  of  the  Garigliano,  might  be  of  essen- 
tial service  in  the  passage  of  the  river. 

In  order  to  effect  this,  the  marquis  of  Mantua  prepared 
to  throw  a  bridge  across,  at  a  point  not  far  from  Trajetto. 
He  succeeded  in  it,  notwithstanding  the  swollen  and  troubled 
condition  of  the  waters,"  in  a  few  days,  under  cover  of  the 
artillery,  which  he  had  planted  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and 
which  from  its  greater  elevation  entirely  commanded  the 
opposite  shore. 

The  bridge  was  constructed  of  boats  belonging  to  the 
fleet,  strongly  secured  together  and  covered  with  planks. 
The  work  being  completed,  on  the  6th  of  November  the 
army  advanced  upon  the  bridge,  supported  by  such  a  lively 

■•  The  marshes  of  Mintumfle  lay  medicinal     properties    more    ex- 

between  the  city  and  the  mouth  of  plicitly.    Hist.  Natoralis,  lib.  31, 

the  Liris.    (Oluyerius,  Ital.  Antiq.,  cap.  2. 

lib.  3,  cap.  10,  sec.  9.)    The  Span-  ^'  This    does   not    accord    wiUi 

ish  army  encamped,  says  Guicciar-  Horace's  character  of  the  Qaiigli- 

dini,  "ma  place  called  by  livy,  ano,  the  ancient  Liiis,  as  the  "tad- 

from  its  vicmity  to   Sesea,  aqum  tamus  amnis"  (Carm.,  lib.  i.  30), 

SinueBtanoBf    bemg    perhaps    the  and  still  less  with  that  of  Silius 

marshes  in  which  Marius  hid  him-  Italicus, 

self."    (Istoria,  Ub.  6.)    Thehisto-  ,,Ti^.                    ««;  ♦..^f^  nT,i«f^ 

rian   makes   two   blunders    in   a  ^^  '.'.''    TI^^^^ 

breath,     l^.  Aqwe  Sinuessanm  was  ^Sjjij^*^' 

and^t  S^Isa  A^nS,  but  from  Perstringit  tedtas  gemmanti  gur- 
the  adjacent  Sinuessa,  a  town  about  &^  npas."-Pumca,  hb,  4. 
ten  miles  south-east  of  Mintumse.  Indeed,  the  stream  exhibits  at  the 
(pomp.  Livy,  lib.  22,  cap.  14,  and  present  day  the  same  soft  and  tran- 
Strabo,  lib.  5,  p.  233.)  2nd.  The  quil  aspect  celebrated  by  the  Boman 
name  did  not  indicate  marshes,  but  poets.  Its  natural  character,  how- 
natural  hot  springs,  particularly  ever,  was  entirely  changed  at  the 
noted  for  their  salubrity.  **  Salu-  period  before  us,  in  consequence  of 
britateharumaquarum,  saysTaci-  the  unexampled  heayiness  and 
tuB  in  allusion  to  them  (Annales,  duration  of  the  autumnal  rains, 
lib.  12),  and  Pliny  notices  their 
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cannonade  from  the  batteries  along  the  shore  as  made  all 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards  ineffectual.  The 
impetuosity  with  which  the  French  rushed  forward  was  such 
as  to  drive  back  the  advanced  guard  of  their  enemy,  which, 
giving  way  in  disorder,  retreated  on  the  main  body.  Before 
the  confusion  could  extend  farther,  Gonsalvo,  mounted  d  la 
gineta^  in  the  manner  of  the  light  cavalry,  rode  through  the 
broken  ranks,  and,  rallying  the  fugitives,  quickly  brought 
them  to  order.  Navarro  and  Andrada,  at  the  same  time, 
led  up  the  Spanish  infantry,  and  the  whole  column  charging 
furiously  against  the  French,  compelled  them  to  falter,  and 
at  length  to  fall  back  on  the  bridge. 

The  struggle  now  became  desperate,  officers  and  soldiers, 
horse  and  foot,  mingling  together,  and  fighting  hand  to 
hand,  with  all  the  ferocity  kindled  by  close  personal  combat. 
Some  were  trodden  under  the  feet  of  the  cavalry,  many 
more  were  forced  from  the  bridge,  and  the  waters  of  the 
Garigliano  were  covered  with  men  and  horses,  borne  down 
by  the  current  and  struggling  in  vain  to  gain  the  shore.  It 
was  a  contest  of  mere  bodily  strength  and  courage,  in  which 
skill  and  superior  tactics  were  of  little  avail.  Among  those 
who  most  distinguished  themselves,  the  name  of  the  noble 
Italian,  Fabrizio  Colonna,  is  particularly  mentioned.  An 
heroic  action  is  recorded  also  of  a  person  of  inferior  rank,  a 
Spanish  alferez^  or  standard-bearer,  named  lUescas.  The 
right  hand  of  this  man  was  shot  away  by  a  cannon-ball. 
As  a  comrade  was  raising  up  the  fallen  colours,  the  gallant 
ensign  resolutely  grasped  them,  exclaiming  that  "  he  had 
one  hand  still  left."  At  the  same  time,  muffling  a  scarf 
round  the  bleeding  stump,  he  took  his  place  in  the  ranks 
as  before.  This  brave  deed  did  not  go  unrewarded,  and  a 
liberal  pension  was  settled  on  him,  at  Gonsalvo's  instance. 

During  the  heat  of  the  mel^,  the  guns  on  the  French 
shore  had  been  entirely  silent,  since  they  could  not  be 
worked  without  doing  as  much  mischief  to  their  own  men 
as  to  the  Spaniards,  with  whom  they  were  closely  mingled. 
But,  as  the  French  gradually  recoiled  before  their  impetuous 
adversaries,  fresh  bodies  of  the  latter  rushing  forward  to 
VOL.  n.  v 
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support  their  advance  necessarily  exposed  a  considerable 
length  of  column  to  the  range  of  the  French  guns,  which 
opened  a  galling  fire  on  the  farther  extremity  of  the  bridge. 
The  Spaniards,  notwithstanding  "they  threw  themselves 
into  the  face  of  the  cannon,"  as  the  marquis  of  Mantua 
exclaimed,  **  with  as  much  unconcern  as  if  their  bodies  had 
been  made  of  air  instead  of  flesh  and  blood,"  found  them- 
selves so  much  distressed  by  this  terrible  fire  that  they  were 
compelled  to  fall  back ;  and  the  van,  thus  left  without  sup- 
port, at  length  retreated  in  turn,  abandoning  the  bridge  to 
the  enemy." 

This  action  was  one  of  the  severest  which  occurred  in 
these  wars.  Don  Hugo  de  Moncada,  the  veteran  of  many 
a  fight  by  land  and  sea,  told  Paolo  Giovio  that  "  he  had 
never  felt  himself  in  such  imminent  peril  in  any  of  his 
battles  as  in  this."**  The  French,  notwithstanding  they 
remained  masters  of  the  contested  bridge,  had  met  with  a 
resistance  which  greatly  discouraged  them ;  and,  instead  of 
attempting  to  push  their  success  further,  retired  that  same 
evening  to  their  quarters  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 
The  tempestuous  weather,  which  continued  with  unabated 
fury,  had  now  broken  up  the  roads,  and  converted  the  soil 
into  a  morass,  nearly  impracticable  for  the  movements  of 
horse,  and  quite  so  for  those  of  artillery,  on  which  the 
French  chiefly  relied;  while  it  interposed  comparatively 
slight  obstacles  to  the  manoeuvres  of  infantry,  which  consti- 
tuted the  strength  of  the  Spaniards.  From  a  consideration 
of  these  circumstances,  the  French  commander  resolved  not 
to  assume  active  operations  till  a  change  of  weather,  by  re- 
storing the  roads,  should  enable  him  to  do  so  with  advan- 
tage. Meanwhile  he  constructed  a  redoubt  on  the  Spanish 
extremity  of  the  bridge,  and  threw  a  body  of  troops  into 

"  Bemaldez,     "Reyes    Catdlicos,  MachiaveUi,    Leganone   prima   a 

MS.,  cap.  188.— Abarca,  Beyes  de  Boma,  let  11,  Moy.  10.  —  let  16, 

Arapon,  torn.  ii.  rey  30,  cap.  14. —  Nov.  13. — let  17.  —  C9ir6nica  del 

Garibay,   Compen<no,  torn.  ii.  lib.  Gran  Capitan,  lib.  2,  cap.  106.— 

19,  cap.  16.  —  Feter  Martjrr,  Opus  Gamier,  Hist  de  France,  torn,  y, 

Epist.,  epist  269.  —  Giovio,  Yitfie  pp.  440,  441. 

lllust  Tirorum,  fol.  262  —  264.—  »  Giovio,  Vitw  Dlust  Viroruin, 

UUoa,  Vita  di  Carlo  V.,  fol  22.—  fol.  2C4. 
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it,  in  order  to  command  the  pass  whenever  he  should  be 
disposed  to  use  it.** 

While  the  hostile  armies  thus  lay  facing  each  other,  the 
eyes  of  all  Italy  were  turned  on  them,  in  anxious  expecta- 
tion of  a  battle  which  should  finally  decide  the  fate  of 
Naples.  Expresses  were  daily  despatched  from  the  French 
camp  to  Rome,  whence  the  ministers  of  the  different 
European  powers  transmitted  the  tidings  to  their  respective 
governments.  Machiavelli  represented  at  that  time  the 
Florentine  republic  at  the  papal  court,  and  his  correspond- 
ence teems  with  as  many  floating  rumours  and  speculations 
as  a  modem  gazette.  There  were  many  French  residents 
in  the  city,  with  whom  the  minister  was  personally  ac» 
quainted.  He  frequently  notices  their  opinions  on  the  pro- 
gress of  the  war,  which  they  regarded  with  the  most  san- 
guine confidence,  as  sure  to  result  in  the  triumph  of  their 
own  arms,  when  once  fairly  brought  into  collision  with  the 
enemy.  The  calmer  and  more  penetrating  eye  of  the  Floren- 
tine discerns  symptoms  in  the  condition  of  the  two  armies 
of  quite  a  different  tendency.^ 

It  seemed  now  obvious  that  victory  must  declare  for  that 
party  which  could  best  endure  the  hardships  and  privations 
of  its  present  situation.  The  local  position  of  the  Spaniards 
was  far  more  unfavourable  than  that  of  the  enemy.  The 
Great  Captain,  soon  after  the  affair  of  the  bridge,  had  drawn 
off  his  forces  to  a  rising  ground  about  a  mile  from  the 
river,  which  was  crowned  by  the  little  hamlet  of  Cintura, 
and  commanded  the  route  to  Naples.  In  front  of  his 
camp  he  sunk  a  deep  trench,  which,  in  the  saturated  soil, 
speedily  filled  with  water;  and  he  garnished  it  at  each 
extremity  with   a  strong   redoubt.       Thus   securely  in- 

**  Guicdardini,    Istoria,   lib.  6,  haying  told  Suarez,  the  Castilian 

pp.  327,  328. — Gioyio,  Yitee  lUust.  minister  at  Yenice,  that  the  marshal 

i^roTum,  foL  262.  —  Machiayelli,  de  la  Tr^mouille  said,  "  He  would 

Legazioneprima a  Boma,  let.  29. —  ^ve  20,000 ducats,  if  he  could  meet 

Garnier,  Hist,  de  Pranoe,  tom.  y.  Gonsalyo  de  Cordoya  in  the  plains 

pp.  443 — 446.  of  Yiterbo,"  the  Spaniard  sxnartly 

St  Legazione  prima  a  Boma,  lei  replied,    '*  Nemours    would    haye 

9,  10,  18. — ^The  JPrench  showed  the  giyen  twice  as  much  not  to  haye 

same  confidence  from  the  beginning  met  him  at   Cerignola.*'    Zurita, 

of  hostilitiesL    One  of  that  nation  Anales,  tom.  y.  lib.  5,  cap.  3d. 
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trenched,  he  resolved  patiently  to  await  the  movements  of 
the  enemy. 

The  situation  of  the  army,  in  the  mean  time,  was  indeed 
deplorable.  Those  who  occupied  the  lower  level  were  up 
to  their  knees  in  mud  and  water ;  for  the  excessive  rains 
and  the  inundation  of  the  Garigliano  had  converted  the 
whole  country  into  a  mere  quagmire,  or  rather  standing 
pool.  The  only  way  in  which  the  men  could  secure  them- 
selves was  by  covering  the  earth  as  far  as  possible  with 
boughs  and  bundles  of  twigs ;  and  it  was  altogether  un- 
certain how  long  even  this  expedient  would  serve  against 
the  encroaching  element.  Those  on  the  higher  grounds 
were  scarcely  in  better  plight.  The  driving  storms  of  sleet 
and  rain,  which  had  continued  fot  several  weeks  without 
intermission,  found  their  way  into  every  crevice  of  the  flimsy 
tents  and  crazy  hovels,  thatched  only  with  branches  of  trees, 
which  afforded  a  temporary  shelter  to  the  troops.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  evils,  the  soldiers  were  badly  fed,  from  the 
difficulty  of  finding  resources  in  the  waste  and  depopulated 
regions  in  which  they  were  quartered,**  and  badly  paid, 
from  the  negligence,  or  perhaps  poverty,  of  King  Ferdinand, 
whose  inadequate  remittances  to  his  general  exposed  him« 
among  many  other  embarrassments,  to  the  imminent  hazard 
of  disaffection  among  the  soldiery,  especially  the  foreign 
mercenaries,  which  nothing,  indeed,  but  the  most  delicate 
and  judicious  conduct  on  his  part  could  have  averted.'' 

In  this  difficult  crisis,  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova  retained  all 
his  usual  equanimity,  and  even  the  cheerfulness  so  indis- 
pensable in  a  leader  who  would  infuse  heart  into  his  fol- 
lowers.   He  entered  freely  into  the  distresses  and  personal 

"This  barren  tract  of  unmhabited  ii  lib.  2S,  oa^.  5.  —  Ghiiociardini, 
oountry  must  have  been  of  very  Istoria,  torn.  i.  lib.  6,  p.  32S.— 
limited  extent;  for  it  laj*  in  the  MachiaTeUi,  Legazione  prima  a 
Ganipania  Felix,  in  the  neighbour-  Boma,  let  44.  —  XJUoa,  Yita  di 
hooa  of  the  cultivated  plains  of  Carlo  V.,  fol.  22.  —  Chrdnica  del 
Sessa,  the  Massican  mountain,  and  Gran  Capitan,  cap.  107,  108.— l^e 
Palemian  fields, — ^names  which  caU  Neapolitan  conquests,  it  wiU  be 
up  associations  that  must  live  while  remembered,  were  undertaken  ex- 
good  poetry  and  good  wine  shaU  be  dusiyely  for  the  crown  of  Aragon, 
held  in  honour.  the  revenues  of  which  wore  fitf 

"  Mariana,  Hist,  de  Espafia,  tonu  more  limited  than  those  of  Caatilai 
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feelings  of  his  men,  and,  instead  of  assuming  any  exemp- 
tion from  fiEitigue  or  suffering  on  the  score  of  his  rank,  took 
his  turn  in  the  humblest  tour  of  duty  with  the  meanest  of 
them,  mounting  guard  himself,  it  is  said,  on  more  than  one 
occasion.  Above  all,  he  displayed  that  inflexible  constancy 
which  enables  the  strong  mind  in  the  hour  of  darkness  and 
peril  to  buoy  up  the  sinking  spirits  around  it.  A  remark* 
able  instance  of  this  fixedness  of  purpose  occurred  at  thb 
time. 

The  forlorn  condition  of  the  army,  and  the  indefinite 
prospect  of  its  continuance,  raised  a  natural  apprehension 
in  many  of  the  officers  that,  if  it  did  not  provoke  some 
open  act  of  mutiny,  it  would  in  all  probability  break  down 
the  spirits  and  constitution  of  the  soldiers.  Several  of 
them,  therefore,  among  the  rest  Mendoza  and  the  two 
Colonnas,  waited  on  the  commander-in-chief,  and,  after 
stating  their  fears  without  reserve,  besought  him  to  re- 
move the  camp  to  Capua,  where  the  troops  might  find 
healthy  and  commodious  quarters,  at  least  until  the  severity 
of  the  season  was  mitigated ;  before  which,  they  insisted, 
there  was  no  reason  to  anticipate  any  movement  on  the  part 
of  the  enemy.  But  Gonsalvo  felt  too  deeply  the  import- 
ance of  grappling  with  the  French,  before  they  should  gain 
the  open  country,  to  be  willing  to  trust  to  any  such  pre- 
carious  contingency.  Besides,  he  distrusted  the  effect  of 
such  a  retrograde  movement  on  the  spirits  of  his  own  troops. 
He  had  decided  on  his  course  after  the  most  mature  deliber- 
ation ;  and,  having  patiently  heard  his  officers  to  the  end, 
replied  in  these  few  but  memorable  words :  "  It  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  public  service  to  maintain  our  present  posi- 
tion; and  be  assured,  I  would  sooner  march  forward  two 
steps,  though  it  should  bring  me  to  my  grave,  than  fall 
back  one,  to  gain  a  hundred  years/'  The  decided  tone  of 
the  reply  relieved  him  from  further  importunity.* 

There  is  no  act  of  Gonsalvo's  life  which  on  the  whole 

"  Bemaldes,    Beves    Oat61ioo«,  — Ghiiooiardixii,  Isioria,  lib.  6,  p* 

MS.,  cap.  ISS.— Ghrdmoa  del  Gran  82S.— Zurita,  Anales,  torn.  v.  libi 

Oapitan,  lib.  2,  ca|>.  lOS.— Garibay,  6,  cap.  68. 
Compendio,  torn.  iL  lib.  19,  cap.  16. 
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displays  more  strikingly  the  strength  of  his  character. 
When  thas  witnessing  his  faithful  followers  drooping  and 
dying  around  him,  with  the  consciousness  that  a  ward 
could  relieve  them  from  all  their  distresses,  he  yet  refrained 
from  uttering  it,  in  stem  obedience  to  what  he  regarded 
as  the  call  of  duty ;  and  this,  too,  on  his  own  responsibility, 
in  opposition  to  the  remonstrances  of  those  on  whose  judg- 
ment he  most  relied. 

Gonsalvo  confided  in  the  prudence,  sobriety,  and  excel- 
lent constitution  of  the  Spaniards,  for  resisting  the  bad 
efiects  of  the  climate.  He  relied,  too,  on  their  tried  dis- 
cipline, and  their  devotion  to  himself,  for  carrying  them 
through  any  sacrifice  he  should  demand  of  them.  His 
experience  at  Barleta  led  him  to  anticipate  results  of  a 
very  opposite  character  with  the  French  troops.  The  event 
justified  his  conclusions  in  both  respects. 

The  French,  as  already  noticed,  occupied  higher  and 
more  healthy  ground,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Garigliano, 
than  their  rivals.  They  were  fortunate  enough  also  to  find 
more  efiectual  protection  from  the  weather  in  the  remains 
of  a  spacious  amphitheatre,  and  some  other  edifices,  which 
still  covered  the  site  of  Minturnae.  With  all  this,  however, 
they  suffered  more  severely  from  the  inclement  season  than 
their  robust  adversaries.  Numbers  daily  sickened  and 
died.  They  were  much  straitened,  moreover,  from  want  of 
provisions,  through  the  knavish  peculations  of  the  com- 
missaries who  had  charge  of  the  magazines  in  Rome. 
Thus  situated,  the  fiery  spirits  of  the  French  soldiery, 
eager  for  prompt  and  decisive  action,  and  impatient  of 
delay,  gradually  sunk  under  the  protracted  miseries  of  a 
war  where  the  elements  were  the  principal  enemy,  and 
where  they  saw  themselves  melting  away  like  slaves  in  a 
prison-ship,  without  even  the  chance  of  winning  an  honour- 
able death  on  the  field  of  battle.^^ 

The  discontent  occasioned  by  these  circumstances  was 

•  Gioyio.  "Vita  Magni  (Jonsalvi,  cowi,  Diario,  foL  SS.—UUoa,  Vita 

foL  265.— Gamier,  Hist,  de  Pranoe,  di  Carlo  V.,  fol.  22.— VariUaB,  Hist 

torn.  T.  p.  445.  —  Zurita,  Anales,  de  Louis  XIL,  torn.  L  pp.  401,  402. 
toxo.  T.  lib.  5,  cap.  59.  —  Buonao- 
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further  swelled  by  the  imperfect  success  which  had  attend- 
ed their  efforts  when  allowed  to  measure  weapons  with 
the  enemy. 

At  length  the  latent  mass  of  disaffection  found  an  object 
on  which  to  vent  itself,  in  the  person  of  their  commander- 
in-chief,  the  marquis  of  Mantua,  never  popular  with  the 
French  soldiers.  They  now  loudly  taxed  him  with  imbe- 
cility, accused  him  of  a  secret  understanding  with  the 
enemy,  and  loaded  him  with  the  opprobrious  epithets  with 
which  Transalpine  insolence  was  accustomed  to  stigmatize 
the  Italians.  In  all  this  they  were  secretly  supported  by 
Ives  d'Alfegre,  Sandricourt,  and  other  French  officers,  who 
had  always  regarded  with  dissatisfaction  the  elevation  of 
the  Italian  general;  till  at  length  the  latter,  finding  that  he 
had  influence  with  neither  officers  nor  soldiers,  and  unwill- 
ing to  retain  command  where  he  had  lost  authprity,  availed 
himself  of  a  temporary  illness,  under  which  he  was  labour- 
ing, to  throw  up  his  commission,  and  withdrew  abruptly  to 
his  own  estates. 

He  was  succeeded  by  the  marquis  of  Saluzzo,  an  Italian, 
indeed,  by  birth,  being  a  native  of  Piedmont,  but  one  who 
had  long  served  under  the  French  banners,  where  he  had 
been  intrusted  by  Louis  the  Twelfth  with  very  important 
commands.  He  was  not  deficient  in  energy  of  character 
or  military  science.  But  it  required  powers  of  a  higher 
order  than  his  to  bring  the  army  under  subordination,  and 
renew  its  confidence,  under  present  circumstances.  The 
Italians,  disgusted  with  the  treatment  of  their  former  chief, 
deserted  in  great  numbers.  The  great  body  of  the  French 
chivalry,  impatient  of  their  present  unhealthy  position,  dis- 
persed among  the  adjacent  cities  of  Fondi,  Itri,  and  Gaeta, 
leaving  the  low  country  around  the  Tower  of  the  Garigli- 
ano  to  the  care  of  the  Swiss  and  German  infantry.  Thus, 
while  the  whole  Spanish  army  lay  within  a  mile  of  the 
river,  under  the  immediate  eye  of  their  commander,  pre* 
pared  for  instant  service,  the  French  were  scattered  over  a 
country  more  than  ten  miles  in  extent,  where,  without  re- 
gard to  military  discipline,  they  sought  to  relieve  the  dreary 
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monotony  of  a  camp  by  all  the  relaxations  which  such  com- 
fortable quarters  could  afford.*^ 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  repose  of  the  two 
armies  was  never  broken  by  the  sounds  of  war.  More 
than  one  rencontre,  on  the  contrary,  with  various  fortune, 
took  place,  and  more  than  one  display  of  personal  prowess 
by  the  knights  of  the  two  nations,  as  formerly  at  the  siege 
of  Barleta.  The  Spaniards  made  two  unsuccessful  efforts 
to  bum  the  enemy's  bridge ;  but  they  succeeded,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  carrying  the  strong  fortress  of  Rocca  Gug- 
lielma,  garrisoned  by  the  French.  Among  the  feats  of 
individual  heroism,  the  Castilian  writers  expatiate  most 
complacently  on  that  of  their  favourite  cavalier,  Diego  de 
Paredes,  who  descended  alone  on  the  bridge  against  a  body 
of  French  knights,  all  armed  in  proof,  with  a  desperate 
hardihood  worthy  of  Don  Quixote,  and  would  most  pro- 
bably have  shared  the  usual  fate  of  that  renowned  person- 
age on  such  occasions,  had  he  not  been  rescued  by  a  sally 
of  his  own  countrymen.  The  French  find  a  counterpart  to 
this  adventure  in  that  of  the  preux  chevalier  Bayard,  who 
with  his  single  arm  maintained  the  barriers  of  the  bridge 
against  two  hundred  Spaniards,  for  an  hour  or  more.'^ 

Such  feats,  indeed,  are  more  easily  achieved  with  the 
pen  than  with  the  sword.  It  would  be  injustice,  however, 
to  the  honest  chronicler  of  the  day  to  suppose  that  he  did 
not  himself  fully 

**  Believe  the  magic  wonders  that  he  sung.* 

Every  heart  confessed  the  influence  of  a  romantic  age,— 
the  dying  age,  indeed,  of  chivalry,  but  when,  with  superior 
refinement,  it  had  lost  nothing  of  the  enthusiasm  and  ex- 
altation of  its  prime.  A  shadowy  twilight  of  romance 
enveloped  every  object.     Every  day  gave  birth  to  such  ex- 

"  Gamier,  Hist,  de  France,  torn.  2,  cap.  106. — ^M^oires  de  Bajaid, 

V.  pp.  440  —  443.  —  Giovio,  Vitro  chap.  25,  apud  Petitot,  OoUection 

Illust.  Virorum,  fol  204,   265. —  dw  M^moires,  torn,  xv.— VariDaa, 

GKiicoiardini,  Istoria,  torn.  i.  lib.  6,  Hist,  de  Louis  XII.,  t(nn.  L  p.  417. 

p.  329.  —  Machiavelli,   Legazione  —  Quintana,    Espafioles   e^kbres, 

prima  a  Boma,  let  44.— St.  Gelais,  torn.  i.  pp.  288— 290:— Machiayelli* 

Hist.  deLouys  XII.,  pp.  173,  174.  Legazione  prima  a  Boma,  let  39, 

"  Ghr6nica  del  Gran  Caxntan,  lib.  44. 
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tntvagances,  not  merely  of  sentiment,  but  of  action,  as 
made  it  difficult  to  discern  the  precise  boundaries  of  fact 
and  fiction.  The  chronicler  might  innocently  encroach 
sometimes  on  the  province  of  the  poet,  and  the  poet  occa- 
sionally draw  the  theme  of  his  visions  from  the  pages  of 
the  chronicler.  Such,  in  fact,  was  the  case;  and  the 
romantic  Muse  of  Italy,  then  coming  forth  in  her  glory,  did 
little  more  than  give  a  brighter  flush  of  colour  to  the 
chimeras  of  real  life.  The  characters  of  living  heroes,  a 
Bayard,  a  Paredes,  and  a  La  Palice,  readily  supplied  her 
with  the  elements  of  those  ideal  combinations  in  which  she 
has  so  gracefully  embodied  the  perfections  of  chivalry.^ 

"  Compare  the  prose  romances  Bemi,  and  the  like. 

of  D*Auton,  of  the  "loyal  servi-  "Magnanimamenzognal  orquando 

tenr  *'  of  Bayard,  and  the  no  lees  d  U  yero 

loyal  biograpner  of  the  Great  Cap-  Si  beUo,  che  si  possa  a  te  pre* 

tarn,  with  the  poetio  ones  of  Aziosto,  ponre  f '' 
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Seven  weeks  had  now  elapsed  while  the  two  annies 
had  lain  in  sight  of  each  other  without  any  decided  move- 
ment on  either  side.  During  this  time  the  Great  Captain 
had  made  repeated  efforts  to  strengthen  himself,  through 
the  intervention  of  the  Spanish  ambassador,  Francisco  de 
Rojas/  by  reinforcements  from  Rome.  His  negotiations 
were  chiefly  directed  to  secure  the  alliance  of  the  Orsini,  a 
powerful  family,  long  involved  in  a  bitter  feud  with  the 
Colonnas,  then  in  the  Spanish  service.  A  reconciliation 
between  these  noble  houses  was  at  length  happily  effected ; 
and  Bartolommeo  d'Alviano,  the  head  of  the  Orsini,  agreed 
to  enlist  under  the  Spanish  commander  with  three  thou- 
sand men.  This  arrangement  was  finally  brought  about 
through  the  good  offices  of  the  Venetian  minister  at  Rome, 
who  even  advanced  a  considerable  sum  of  money  towards 
the  payment  of  the  new  levies.' 

The  appearance  of  this  corps,  with  one  of  the  most  able 
and  valiant  of  the  Italian  captains  at  its  head,  revived  the 

1  He  succeeded  Ghircilasso  de  la  bat  1,  quinc.  2,  dial.  S. 
Yega  at  the  court  of  Borne.    Oviedo         '  Mariana,  Hist,  de  Esjjaika,  torn, 

says,  in  reference  to  the  iUustrious  ii  lib.  28,  cap.  6.  —  Guiodardini, 

house  of  Eojas,  <*£n  todas  las  his-  Istoria,   lib.    6,  pp.    319,    320. — 

torias  de  Espalla  no  se  hallan  tantos  Zurita,  Anales,  torn.  t.  lib.  5,  cap. 

caballeros  ae  un  linage  y  nombre  48,  57. — Abarca,  Beyes  de  Arngon, 

notados  por  yalerosos  caballeros  y  torn.  ii.  rey  30,  cap.  14,  sec.  4,  5. — 

valientesmilites  comodeste  nombre  Daru,  Hist,  de  Yeniae,  torn.  ii*.  pp. 

de   Bojas."     Quincuagenas,    MS.,  364,365. 
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drooping  spirits  of  the  camp.  Soon  after  his  arrival  Alviano 
strongly  urged  Gonsalvo  to  abandon  his  original  plan  of 
operations,  and  avail  himself  of  his  augmented  strength  to 
attack  the  enemy  in  his  own  quarters.  The  Spanish  com- 
mander had  intended  to  confine  himself  wholly  to  the 
defensive,  and,  too  unequal  in  force  to  meet  the  French  in 
the  open  field,  as  before  noticed,  had  intrenched  himself  in 
his  present  strong  position,  with  the  fixed  purpose  of  await- 
ing the  enemy  there.  Circumstances  had  now  greatly 
changed.  The  original  inequality  was  diminished  by  the 
arrival  of  the  Italian  levies,  and  still  further  compensated 
by  the  present  disorderly  state  of  the  French  army.  He 
Imew,  moreover,  that,  in  the  most  perilous  enterprises,  the 
assailing  party  gathers  an  enthusiasm  and  an  impetus  in 
its  career  which  counterbalance  large  numerical  odds; 
while  the  party  taken  by  surprise  is  proportionably  discon- 
certed, and  prepared,  as  it  were,  for  defeat  before  a  blow  is 
struck.  From  these  considerations,  the  cautious  general 
acquiesced  in  Alviano's  project  to  cross  the  Garigliano,  by 
establishing  a  bridge  at  a  point  opposite  Suzio,  a  small 
place  garrisoned  by  the  French,  on  the  right  bank,  about 
four  miles  above  their  head-quarters.  The  time  for  the 
attack  was  fixed  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  approaching 
Christmas,  when  the  French,  occupied  with  the  festivities 
of  the  season,  might  be  thrown  off  their  guard.' 

This  day  of  general  rejoicing  to  the  Christian  world  at 
length  arrived.  It  brought  little  joy  to  the  Spaniards, 
buried  in  the  depths  of  these  dreary  morasses,  destitute  of 
most  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  with  scarcely  any  other 
means  of  resisting  the  climate  than  those  afforded  by  their 
iron  constitutions  and  invincible  courage.  They  celebrated 
the  day,  however,  with  all  the  devotional  feeling  and  the 
imposing  solemnities  with  which  it  is  commemorated  by 

*  Gioyio,  Vitse  Hliist.  Yiiorum,  mentioned  in  the  text,  in  beooming 
pp.  267,  268. — ^Ulloa,  Vita  di  Carlo  the  assailing  party ;  and  he  seyerely 
v.,  fol.  22. — Ghiicciardini,  Istoria,  censures  Pompey  for  allowing  the 
torn.  i.  lib.  6,  pp.  329,  330. — ^Machi-  ardour  of  his  troops  to  escape  in  in- 
avelli,  Legazione  prima  a  Boma,  action,  as  they  coldly  waited  to  re- 
let. 36.  —  Gsdsar,  at  the  battle  of  ceiye  his  attack.  Ve  Bello  Oiyili, 
Pharsalia,  acted  on  the  principle  lib.  iii.  cap.  92. 
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the  Roman  Catholic  church ;  and  the  exercises  of  religion, 
rendered  more  impressive  by  their  situation,  served  to  exalt 
still  higher  the  heroic  constancy  which  had  sustained  them 
under  such  unparalleled  sufferings. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  materials  for  the  bridge  were 
collected,  and  the  work  went  forward  with  such  despatch 
that  on  the  28th  of  December  all  was  in  readiness  for 
canying  the  plan  of  attack  into  execution.  The  task  of 
laying  the  bridge  across  the  river  was  intrusted  to  Alviano, 
who  had  charge  of  the  van.  The  central  and  main  divi- 
sion of  the  army  under  Gonsalvo  was  to  cross  at  the  same 
point;  while  Andrada  at  the  head  of  the  rear-guard  was  to 
force  a  passage  at  the  old  bridge,  lower  down  the  stream, 
opposite  to  the  Tower  of  the  Garigliano.^ 

The  night  was  dark  and  stormy.  Alviano  performed 
the  duty  intrusted  to  him  with  such  silence  and  celerity 
that  the  work  was  completed  without  attracting  the  enemy's 
notice.  He  then  crossed  over  with  the  vanguard,  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  cavalry,  supported  by  Navarro,  Paredes,  and 
Pizarro,  and  falling  on  the  sleeping  garrison  of  Suzio,  cut 
to  pieces  all  who  offered  resistance. 

The  report  of  the  Spaniards  having  passed  the  river 
spread  far  and  wide,  and  soon  reached  the  head-quarters  of 
the  marquis  of  Saluzzo,  near  the  Tower  of  the  Gfarigliano. 
The  French  commander-in-chief,  who  had  believed  that 
the  Spaniards  were  lying  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  as 
torpid  as  the  snakes  in  their  own  marshes,  was  as  much 
astounded  by  the  event  as  if  a  thunderbolt  had  burst  over 
his  head  from  a  cloudless  sky.  He  lost  no  time,  however, 
in  rallying  such  of  his  scattered  forces  as  he  could  assem- 
ble, and  in  the  mean  while  despatched  Ives  d'Alfegre  with 
a  body  of  horse  to  hold  the  enemy  in  check  till  he  could 
make  good  his  own  retreat  on  Gaeta.  His  first  step  was 
to  demolish  the  bridge  near  his  own  quarters,  cutting  the 
moorings  of  the  boats  and  turning  them  adrift  down  the 

«  Ghrdnica  del  Gran  Capitan,  lib.  266.  —  Zurita,  Hist  del  Bey  Her^ 

2,  cap.   110.  —  Bernaldez,    Beyes  nando,  torn.  i.  lib.  5,  cap.  60.— Peter 

Oat<$licos,  MS.,  cap.  189.— Giovio,  Martyr,  OpxiB  Epist,  epiet  270,— 

Tita  llAgni  GoxiBalyi,  Kb.  3,  foL  BaoiiacoorBi»  Diaiio,  pb  Si. 
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river.  He  abandoned  his  tents  and  baggage,  together  with 
nine  of  his  heaviest  cannon ;  leaving  even  the  sick  and 
wounded  to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy,  rather  than  encumber 
himself  with  anything  that  should  retard  his  march.  The 
remainder  of  the  artillery  he  sent  forward  in  the  van ;  the 
infantry  followed  next ;  and  the  rear,  in  which  Saluzzo  took 
his  own  station,  was  brought  up  by  the  men-at-arms,  to 
cover  the  retreat. 

Before  Alegre  could  reach  Suzio,  the  whole  Spanish 
army  had  passed  the  Garigliano  and  formed  on  the  right 
bank.  Unable  to  face  such  superior  numbers,  he  fell  back 
with  precipitation,  and  joined  himself  to  the  main  body  of 
the  French,  now  in  full  retreat  on  Gaeta.^ 

Gonsalvo,  afraid  the  French  might  escape  him,  sent  for- 
ward Prospero  Colonna,  with  a  corps  of  light  horse,  to 
annoy  and  retard  their  march  until  he  could  come  up. 
Keeping  the  right  bank  of  the  river  with  the  main  body, 
he  marched  rapidly  through  the  deserted  camp  of  the 
enemy,  leaving  little  leisure  for  his  men  to  glean  the  rich 
spoil  which  lay  tempting  them  on  every  side.  It  was  not 
long  before  he  came  up  with  the  French,  whose  movements 
were  greatly  retarded  by  the  difficulty  of  dragging  their 
guns  over  the  ground  completely  saturated  with  rain.  The 
retreat  was  conducted,  however,  in  excellent  order ;  they 
were  eminently  favoured  by  the  narrowness  of  the  road, 
which,  allowing  but  a  comparatively  small  body  of  troops 
on  either  side  to  come  into  action,  made  success  chiefly 
depend  on  the  relative  merits  of  these.  The  French  rear,  as 
already  stated,  was  made  up  of  their  men-at-arms,  includ- 
ing Bayard,  Sandricourt,  La  Fayette,  and  others  of  their 
bravest  chivalry,  who,  armed  at  all  points,  found  no  great 
difficulty  in  beating  off  the  light  troops  which  formed  the 
advance  of  the  Spaniards.     At  every  bridge,  stream,  and 

*Bernald^,BeyeBCat<51iooe,lifS.,  Abarca,  BeyeB  de  Axa^n,  torn.  ii. 

cap.  189.— UUpa,  Vita  di  Carlo  V.,  rey  30,  cap.   14,  sec.  6.  —  Zurita, 

fol.  22,  23.— Guicciardini,  Istoria,  Anales,  torn.  v.  lib.  6,  cap.  60. — 

p.  330. — Qamier,  Hist  de  France,  Senaxega,  apud  Muratori,  Benun 

torn.  V.  pp.  448,  449.~01ir6mca  del  ItaL  Smpi,  torn.  zziy.  p.  679. 
(han  Capitan,  lib.  2,  cap.  110. — 
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narrow  pass,  which  afforded  a  favourable  position,  the 
French  cavalry  closed  their  ranks  and  made  a  resolute 
stand  to  gain  time  for  the  columns  in  advance. 

In  this  way,  alternately  halting  and  retreating,  with  per- 
petual skirmishes,  though  without  much  loss  on  either  sidei, 
they  reached  the  bridge  before  Mdla  di  Gaeta.  Here, 
some  of  the  gun-carriages,  breaking  down  or  being  over- 
turned, occasioned  considerable  delay  and  confusion.  The 
infantry,  pressing  on,  became  entangled  with  the  artillery. 
The  marquis  of  Saluzzo  endeavoured  to  avail  himself  of  the 
strong  position  afforded  by  the  bridge  to  restore  order.  A 
desperate  struggle  ensued.  The  French  knights  dashed 
boldly  into  the  Spanish  ranks,  driving  back  for  a  time  the 
tide  of  pursuit.  The  chevalier  Bayard,  who  was  seen  as 
usual  in  the  front  of  danger,  had  three  horses  killed  under 
him,  and  at  length,  carried  forward  by  his  ardour  into  the 
thickest  of  the  enemy,  was  retrieved  with  dilBculty  from 
their  hands  by  a  desperate  charge  of  his  friend  Sandricourt.* 

The  Spaniards,  shaken  by  the  violence  of  the  assault, 
seemed  for  a  moment  to  hesitate;  but  Gonsalvo  had  now 
time  to  bring  up  his  men-at-arms,  who  sustained  the  falter- 
ing columns,  and  renewed  the  combat  on  more  equal  terms. 
He  himself  was  in  the  hottest  of  the  mSl^e,  and  at  one 
time  was  exposed  to  imminent  hazard  by  his  horse's  losing 
his  footing  on  the  slippery  soil  and  coming  with  him  to  the 
ground.  The  general  fortunately  experienced  no  injiuy, 
and,  quickly  recovering  himself,  continued  to  animate  his 
followers  by  his  voice  and  intrepid  bearing,  as  before. 

The  fight  had  now  lasted  two  hours.  The  Spaniards, 
although  still  in  excellent  heart,  were  faint  with  fatigue 
and  want  of  food,  having  travelled  six  leagues,  without 
breaking  their  fast  since  the  preceding  evening.  It  was, 
therefore,  with  no  little  anxiety  that  Gonsalvo  looked  for 

•  Gniociardim,  Istoria,  lib.  6.  pp.  rentine,  torn,  iii  lib.  28,  p.  273. — 

830, 331  .—Gamier,  Hist,  de  France,  Summonte,  Hisi  di  Napoli,  torn.  iiL 

torn.  V.  PI}.  449— 451.— Chronica  del  p.  656.  —  Buonaooorsi,  Diario,  pp. 

GranCapitan,  ubi  supra. —Yarillas,  84,  86.— GioTio,  Yita  Magni  Goa* 

Hist,  de  Louis  XII.,  torn.  i.  pp.  salvi,  foL  268. 
416 — 418.— Ammirato,  Istorie  Eio« 
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the  coming  up  of  his  rear-guard,  left,  as  the  reader  will 
remember,  under  Andrada  at  the  lower  bridge,  to  decide 
the  fortune  of  the  day. 

The  welcome  spectacle  at  length  presented  itself.  The 
dark  colunms  of  the  Spaniards  were  seen,  at  first  faint  in 
the  distance,  by  degrees  growing  more  and  more  distinct 
to  the  eye.  Andrada  had  easily  carried  the  French  re- 
doubt on  his  side  of  the  Garigliano ;  but  it  was  not  with- 
out difficulty  and  delay  that  he  recovered  the  scattered 
boats  which  the  French  had  set  adrift  down  the  stream, 
and  finally  succeeded  in  re-establishing  his  communications 
with  the  opposite  bank.  Having  accomplished  this,  he 
rapidly  advanced  by  a  more  direct  road,  to  the  east  of  that 
lately  traversed  by  Gonsalvo  along  the  sea-side,  in  pursuit 
of  the  French.  The  latter  beheld  with  dismay  the  arrival 
of  this  fresh  body  of  troops,  who  seemed  to  have  dropped 
from  the  clouds  on  the  field  of  battle.  They  scarcely 
waited  for  the  shock  before  they  broke,  and  gave  way  in 
all  directions.  The  disabled  carriages  of  the  artillery, 
which  clogged  up  the  avenues  in  the  rear,  increased  the 
confusion  among  the  fugitives ;  and  the  foot  were  trampled 
down  without  mercy  under  the  heels  of  their  own  cavalry, 
in  the  eagerness  of  the  latter  to  extricate  themselves  from 
their  perilous  situation.  The  Spanish  light  horse  followed 
up  their  advantage  with  the  alacrity  of  vengeance  long 
delayed,  inflicting  bloody  retribution  for  all  they  had  so 
long  suffered  in  the  marshes  of  Sessa. 

At  no  great  distance  firom  the  bridge  the  road  takes 
two  directions,  the  one  towards  Itri,  the  other  to  Gaeta. 
The  bewildered  fugitives  here  separated ;  by  far  the  greater 
part  keeping  the  latter  route.  Gonsalvo  sent  forward  a 
body  of  horse  under  Navarro  and  Pedro  de  la  Paz,  by  a 
short  cut  across  the  country,  to  intercept  their  flight.  A 
large  number  fell  into  his  hands  in  consequence  of  this 
manoeuvre ;  but  the  greater  part  of  those  who  escaped  the 
sword  succeeded  in  throwing  themselves  into  Gaeta.^ 

^Bernaldez,Eeye80at61ioo8,  MS.,  torn.  v.  pp.  462,  453.— XJUoa,  Vita 
cap.  190.— (jkunier,  Hi8t.de  France,      di  Carlo  v.,  foL  23.— Ghiiociardini. 
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The  Great  Captain  took  up  his  quarters  that  night  in 
the  neighbouring  village  of  Castellone.  His  brave  follow- 
ers had  great  need  of  refreshment,  having  fasted  and  fought 
through  the  whole  day,  and  that  under  a  driving  storm  of 
rain  which  had  not  ceased  for  a  moment.  Thus  terminated 
the  battle— or  rout,  as  it  is  commonly  cabled — of  the  Gang- 
liano,  the  most  important  in  its  results  of  all  Gronsalvo's 
victories,  and  furnishing  a  suitable  close  to  his  brilliant 
military  career.^  The  loss  of  the  French  is  computed  at 
from  three  to  four  thousand  men,  left  dead  on  Uie  field, 
together  with  all  their  baggage,  colours,  and  splendid  train 
of  artillery.  The  Spaniards  must  have  suffered  severely 
during  the  sharp  conflict  on  the  bridge ;  but  no  estimate  of 
their  loss  is  to  be  met  with,  in  any  native  or  foreign  writer,* 
It  was  observed  that  the  29th  of  December,  on  which  this 
battle  was  won,  came  on  Friday,  the  same  ominous  day  of 
the  week  which  had  so  often  proved  auspicious  to  the  Span- 
iards under  the  present  reign.^^ 


Istoria,  lib.  6,  p.  331.  —  Qaribay, 
Compendio,  torn.  ii.  lib.  19,  cap.  16. 
— Chrdnioa  del  Chun  Cai)itan,  ubi 
Bupra.  —  Buonaccorsi,  Diario,  pp. 
S4,  85. — Ammirato,  Istorie  Pioren- 
tine,  ubi  supra. — Yarillas,  Hist,  de 
Louis  XII.,  torn.  i.  pp.  416--418. 

*  Soon  after  tbe  rout  of  the 
Gkirigliano,  Bembo  produced  tiie 
following  sonnet,  which  most  critics 
agree  was  intended,  although  no 
name  appears  in  it,  for  Oonsalyo  de 
Cordova : 

**  Ben  devria  farvi  onor  d'  etemo 

esempio 
NapoU  Tostra,  e  'n  mezzo  al  suo 

toI  monte 
Scolpirvi  in  lieta  e  ooronata 

fronte, 
Gir  trionfando,  e  dar  i  voti  al 

tempio : 
Poi  che  r  ayete  all*  orgoglioso  ed 

eropio 
Btuolo  ritolta,  e  pareggiate  V 

onte; 
Or  ch'  avea  piil  la  voglia  e  le 

man  pronte 
A  far  d'  Italia  tutta  acerbo 

■oempiOi 


Toroestel  vd,  Signor,  dal  oono 
ardito, 
E  foste  tal,  oh'  anoora  eas&t 

Torebbe 
A  por  di  qua  daU'  Alpe  nosCzm 
u  piede. 
L*  onda  Tiirena  del  soo  aangue 
orebbe, 
E  di  tronchi  resto  ooperto  il 

lito. 
E   gli  augeUi  ne   fer  secure 
prede." 

Opere,  torn.  iL  p.  57. 

*  The  Curate  of  Los  Paladoa 
sums  up  the  loss  of  the  French, 
fix>m  the  time  of  GK>nsalyo*s  occupa- 
tion of  Barleta  to  the  surrender  of 
QsetA,  in  the  foUowing  manner: 
6000  prisoners,  14,000  kiUed  in 
battle,  a  stiU  greater  number  bj 
exposure  and  fatigue,  besides  a 
considerable  body  cut  off  by  the 
peasantry.  To  balanoe  this  bloody 
roll,  he  computes  the  Spanish  loas 
at  two  huncbed  slain  in  the  field  I 
Beyes  Cat6Iicos,  MS.,  cap.  191. 

^  Chrdnica  del  Gran  Capitan,  lib. 
2,  cap.  110.  — Zurita,  Anales,  ubi 
supra.  —  Oaribay,  Compendio,  lib. 
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The  disparity  of  the  forces  actually  engaged  was  pro- 
bably not  great,  since  the  extent  of  country  over  which  the 
French  were  quartered  prevented  many  of  them  from  coming 
up  in  time  for  action.  Several  corps,  who  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  field  at  the  close  of  the  fight,  were  seized  with 
such  a  panic  as  to  throw  down  their  arms  without  attempt- 
ing resistance.^^  The  admirable  artillery,  on  which  the 
French  placed  their  chief  reliance,  was  not  only  of  no  ser- 
vice, but  of  infinite  mischief  to  them,  as  we  have  seen. 
The  brunt  of  the  battle  fell  on  their  chivalry,  which  bore 
itself  throughout  the  day  with  a  spirit  and  gallantry  worthy 
of  its  ancient  renown ;  never  flinching,  till  the  arrival  of 
the  Spanish  rear-guard  fresh  in  the  field,  at  so  critical  a 
juncture,  turned  the  scale  in  their  adversaries'  favour. 

Early  on  the  following  morning,  Gonsalvo  made  pre- 
parations for  storming  the  heights  of  Mount  Orlando,  which 
overlooked  the  city  of  Gaeta.  Such  was  the  despondency 
of  its  garrison,  however,  that  this  strong  position,  which 
bade  defiance  a  few  mouths  before  to  the  most  desperate 
efforts  of  Spanish  valour,  was  now  surrendered  without  a 
struggle.  The  same  feeling  of  despondency  had  com- 
municated itself  to  the  garrison  of  Gaeta;  and,  before 
Navarro  could  bring  the  batteries  of  Mount  Orlando  to 
bear  upon  the  city,  a  flag  of  truce  arrived  from  the  marquis 
of  Saluzzo  with  proposals  for  capitulation. 

This  was  more  than  the  Great  Ccqptain  could  have  ven- 
tured to  promise  himself.  The  French  were  in  great  force ; 
the  fortifications  of  the  place  in  excellent  repair ;  it  was 
well  provided  with  artillery  and  amraimition,  and  with  pro- 
visions for  ten  days  at  least ;  while  their  fleet,  riding  in  the 
harbour,  afforded  the  means  of  obtaining  supplies  from 
Leghorn,  Genoa,  and  other  friendly  ports.  But  the  French 
had  lost  all  heart;  they  were  sorely  wasted  by  disease; 

19,  cap.  16.— Qnintana,  Espafioles  authority,  indeed,  asserts,  it  must 

odlebres,  torn,  i  pp.  296,  297.  ^  liaye  been  on  the  29th,  as  stated  by 

Guiodardini,  who  AM  been  followed  the    Spanish   historians.     Istoria, 

m  this  by  tiie  French  writers,  fixes  lib.  6,  p.  330. 

the  date  of  the  rout  as  the  28th  »  Gioyio,  Vita  Magni  Gonsalvi^ 

of  December.    If,  however,  it  oc-  foL  268. 

curred  on  Friday,  as  he,  and  every 

VOL.  ir.  X 
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their  buoyant  self-confidence  was  gone,  and  their  spirits 
were  broken  by  the  series  of  reverses  which  had  followed 
without  interruption  from  the  first  hour  of  the  campaign 
to  the  last  disastrous  affair  of  the  Garigliano.  The  very 
elements  seemed  to  have  leagued  against  them.  Farther 
efforts  they  deemed  a  fruitless  struggle  against  destiny; 
and  they  now  looked  with  melancholy  longing  to  their 
native  land,  eager  only  to  quit  these  ill-omened  shores  for 
ever. 

The  Great  Captain  made  no  difficulty  in  granting  such 
terms  as,  while  they  had  a  show  of  liberality,  secured  him 
the  most  important  fruits  of  victory.  This  suited  his 
cautious  temper  far  better  than  pressing  a  desperate  foe  to 
extremity.  He  was,  moreover,  with  all  his  successes,  in 
no  condition  to  do  so ;  he  was  without  funds,  and,  as  usual, 
deeply  in  arrears  to  his  army ;  while  there  was  scarcely  a 
ration  of  bread,  says  an  Italian  historian,  in  his  whole  camp.^* 

It  was  agreed  by  the  terms  of  capitulation,  January  1st, 
1504,  that  the  French  should  evacuate  Graeta  at  once,  and 
deliver  it  up  to  the  Spaniards,  with  its  artillery,  munitions, 
and  military  stores  of  every  description.  The  prisoners  on 
both  sides,  including  those  taken  in  the  preceding  campaign, 
— an  arrangement  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  enemy, — 
were  to  be  restored;  and  the  army  in  Gaeta  was  to  be 
allowed  a  free  passage  by  land  or  sea,  as  they  should  prefer, 
to  their  own  country .^^ 

u  Giovio,  Tita  Ma^  Gossalyi,  It  so  liappened  that  sereral  of  (iie 

fol.  268,  269. — OhnSnica  del  Gran  great  Angevin  loida,  who  had  heen 

Gapitan,  lib.  2,  cap.   111.  —  Peter  taken  in  the  preceding  campaigns 

Martyr,  Opus  Epist.,  epist.  270. —  of  Calabria,  were  found  in  arms  in 

Guicciardini,  Istoria,  lib.  6,  p.  331.  the  place.      (Giovio,   Vita  Magni 

—  Zurita,  Anales,  torn.  v.  lib.  5,  Gonsalvi,  fol  252, 253,  269.)    Gon- 

cap.  61. — Gamier,  Hist,  de  France,  salvo,  in  consequence  of  this  mani- 


torn.  Y.  pp.  454,  455. — Sismondi,  fest  breach  of  mith,  refusLDg  to  re- 

Hist.  des  ^Francais,  torn.  xy.  cap.  29.  gard  them  as  comprehended  in  the 

^  Zurita,  Hist  del    Bey  Her-  treaty,  sent  them  all  prisoners  of 

nando,  tom.  i.  Hb.  5,  cap.  61. — Gar-  state  to  the   dungeons  of   Castel 

nier,  Hist,  de  France,  tom.  y.  pp.  Nuovo  in  Naples.    This  action  has 

454,  455. — ^Bemaldez,  Beves  Cato-  brought  on  him  much  immeiited 

licos,  MS.,  cap.   190.  —  diannone,  obloquy  with  the  French  writers. 

Istoria  di  NapoU,  lib.  29,  cap.  4.—  Indeed,  before  the  treaty  was  signed, 

No  particular  mention  was  made  of  if  we  are  to  credit  the  Italian  his- 

the  Italian  allies  in  the  capitulation,  torians,  Gonsalyo  pei'emptoi-ily  re- 
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From  the  moment  hostilities  were  brought  to  a  close, 
Gronsalvo  displayed  such  generous  sympathy  for  his  late 
enemies,  and  such  humanity  in  relieving  them,  as  to  reflect 
more  honoiu-  on  his  character  than  all  his  victories.  He 
scrupulously  enforced  the  faithful  performance  of  the  treaty, 
and  severely  punished  any  violence  offered  to  the  French 
by  his  own  men.  His  benign  and  courteous  demeanour 
towards  the  vanquished,  so  remote  from  the  images  of  terror 
with  which  he  had  been  hitherto  associated  in  their  minds, 
excited  unqualified  admiration;  and  they  testified  their 
sense  of  his  amiable  qualities  by  speaking  of  him  as  the 
"  gentil  capitaine  et  gentil  cavalier."  ^* 

The  news  of  the  rout  of  Garigliano  and  the  surrender  of 
Gaeta  diffused  general  gloom  and  consternation  over  France* 
There  was  scarcely  a  family  of  rank,  says  a  writer  of  that 
country,  that  had  not  some  one  of  its  members  involved  in 
these  sad  disasters.^^  The  court  went  into  mourning.  The 
king,  mortified  at  the  discomfiture  of  all  his  lofty  schemes 
by  the  foe  whom  he  despised,  shut  himself  up  in  his  palace, 
refusing  access  to  every  one,  until  the  agitation  of  his  spirits 
threw  him  into  an  illness  which  had  wellnigh  proved  fatal. 

Meanwhile  his  exasperated  feelings  found  an  object  on 

(used    to   include  the  Neapolitan  ity.    See  Gaillard,  Riyalit^,  torn, 

lords   within   it.    Thus   much   is  iv.   p.    254.  —  Gamier,    Hist,    de 

certain,  that,   after   having   been  Prance,  torn.  v.  p.  456. — Yarillas, 

taken  and  released,  they  were  now  Hist,  de  Louis  Xll.,  torn,  i  pp. 

found  under  the  French  banners  a  419,  420. 
second  time.      It  seems  not  im-         ^*  Fleurange,  M^moiree,  chap.  5, 

Erobable,  therefore,  that  the  French,  apud  Petitot,   Collection  des  M^- 

owever    naturally  desirous   they  moires,  torn.  xti. — Bemaldez,  Beyes 

may  have  been  of  protection  for  Catolicos,  MS.,  cap.  190.— Giovio, 

their  allies,  finding  themselves  uh-  Yitse  Illust.  Yirorum,  fol.  269,  270. 

able  to  enforce  it,  acquiesced  in  such  — GhnSnica  del  Gran  Capitan,  cap. 

an  equivocal  silence  with  respect  to  111. 

them  as,  without  apparently  com-         ^  Brant6me,    who    visited    the 

promising  their  own  honour,  left  banks  of  the  Garigliano  some  fifty 

the  whole  affair  to  the  discretion  of  jrears  after  this,    oeheld  them  in 

the  Great  Captain.    With  regard  to  imagination    thronged    with    the 

the  sweemng  char^  made  by  certain  shades  of  the  illustrious  dead  whose 

modem  French  mstorians  a^nst  bones  lay  buried  in  its  drea^  and 

the  Spanish  general,  of  a  similar  pestilent    marshes.      There    is   a 

severity  to  the  other  Italians  indis-  sombre  colouring  in  the  vision  of 

cximinately,  found   in  the  place,  the  old  chronicler,  not  unpoetical. 

there  is  not  the  slightest  foundation  Yies  dee  Hommes  illustreB,  disc  6w 
tor  it  in  any  contemporary  author- 
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which  to  vent  themselves  in  the  unfortunate  garrison  of 
Gaeta,  who  so  pusillanimously  abandoned  their  post  to 
return  to  their  own  country.  He  commanded  them  to 
winter  in  Italy,  and  not  to  recross  the  Alps  without  further 
orders.  He  sentenced  Sandricourt  and  Alfegre  to  banish- 
ment for  insubordination  to  their  commander-in-chief, — the 
latter  for  his  conduct,  more  particularly,  before  the  battle 
of  Cerignola ;  and  he  hanged  the  commissaries  of  the  army, 
whose  infamous  peculations  had  been  a  principal  cause  of 
its  ruin.^® 

But  the  impotent  wrath  of  their  monarch  was  not  needed 
to  fill  the  bitter  cup  which  the  French  soldiers  were  now 
draining  to  the  dregs.  A  large  number  of  those  who  em- 
barked for  Genoa  died  of  the  maladies  contracted  during 
their  long  bivouac  in  the  marshes  of  Mintuniae.  The  rest 
recrossed  the  Alps  into  France,  too  desperate  to  heed  their 
master's  prohibition.  Those  who  took  their  way  by  land 
suffered  still  more  severely  from  the  Italian  peasantry,  who 
retaliated  in  full  measure  the  barbarities  they  had  so  long 
endured  from  the  French.  They  were  seen  wandering  like 
spectres  along  the  high-roads  and  principal  cities  on  the 
route,  pining  with  cold  and  famine ;  and  all  the  hospitals 
in  Rome,  as  well  as  the  stables,  sheds,  and  every  other 
place,  however  mean,  affording  shelter,  were  filled  with  the 
wretched  vagabonds,  eager  only  to  find  some  obscure  re- 
treat to  die  in. 

The  chiefs  of  the  expedition  fared  little  better.  Among 
others,  the  marquis  of  Saluzzo,  soon  after  reaching  Genoa, 
was  carried  off  by  a  fever  caused  by  his  distress  of  mind. 
Sandricourt,  too  haughty  to  endure  disgrace,  laid  violent 
hands  on  himself.  Alegre,  more  culpable,  but  more  cour- 
ageous, survived  to  be  reconciled  with  his  sovereign,  and  to 
die  a  soldier's  death  on  the  field  of  battle.^^ 

1*  Oamier,  Hist,  de  France,  torn.  ^^  Buonaoooni,  Diario,  p.  S6L  — 

T.  pp.  466— 468.— GioTio,  Vit»  II-  UUoa,  Vita  di  Carlo  V.,  foL  23.— 

lust.  Virorum,fol.  269— 270.— Guic-  Bemaldez,   Eeyee  Catdlicoe,  MS., 

dardini,  Istoria,  torn.  i.  lib.  6,  pp.  cap.  190.— Giovio,  Vit»  Illust  Vi- 

332,387. — StGelaiStHistdeLouys  rorum,  ubi  supra.  —  GaiUard,  Bi- 

XII.,  p.  173.  Talit4»  torn.  iy.  pp.  254—256. 
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Such  are  the  disraal  ooloors  in  which  the  French  his- 
torians depict  the  last  struggle  made  by  their  monarch  for 
the  recovery  of  Naples.  Yew  military  expeditions  have 
commenced  under  more  brilliant  and  imposing  auspices ; 
few  have  been  conducted  in  so  ill-advised  a  manner  through 
their  whole  progress ;  and  none  attended  in  their  close  with 
more  indiscriminate  and  overwhelming  ruin. 

On  the  3rd  of  January,  1504,  Gonsalvo  made  his  entry 
into  Gaeta ;  and  the  thunders  of  his  ordnance,  now  for  the 
first  time  heard  from  its  battlements,  announced  that  this 
strong  key  to  the  dominions  of  Naples  had  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Aragon.  After  a  short  delay  for  the  refreshment 
of  his  troops,  he  set  out  for  the  capital.  But,  amidst  the 
general  jubilee  which  greeted  his  return,  he  was  seized  with 
a  fever,  brought  on  by  the  incessant  fatigue  and  high  mental 
excitement  in  which  he  had  been  kept  for  the  last  four 
months.  The  attack  was  severe,  and  the  event  for  some 
time  doubtful.  During  this  state  of  suspense  the  public 
mind  was  in  the  deepest  agitation.  The  popular  manners 
of  Gonsalvo  had  won  the  hearts  of  the  giddy  people  of 
Naples,  who  transferred  their  affections,  indeed,  as  readily 
as  their  allegiance ;  and  prayers  and  vows  for  his  restora* 
tion  were  offered  up  in  all  the  churches  and  monasteries  of 
the  city.  His  excellent  constitution  at  length  got  the  better 
of  his  disease.  As  soon  as  this  favourable  result  was  ascer- 
tained, the  whole  population,  nishing  to  the  other  extreme, 
abandoned  itself  to  a  delirium  of  joy ;  and,  when  he  was 
sufficiently  recovered  to  give  them  audience,  men  of  all 
ranks  thronged  to  Castel  Nuovo  to  tender  their  congratula- 
tions, and  obtain  a  sight  of  the  hero  who  now  returned  to 
their  capital,  for  the  third  time,  with  the  laurel  of  victory 
on  his  brow.  Every  tongue,  says  his  enthusiastic  biographer, 
was  eloquent  in  his  praise :  some  dwelling  on  his  noble  port 
and  the  beauty  of  his  countenance ;  others  on  the  elegance 
and  amenity  of  his  manners ;  and  all  dazzled  by  a  spirit  of 
munificence  which  would  have  become  royalty  itself.^^ 

^  Giorio,  Yita  Magni  Gonflftlvi,     oAebres,  torn.  i.  p.  29S.--Ohr6moa 
2(>L270— 271.— ^iimtaiia,Et|Mifioles     del  Gran  Cspitan,lib.  3,  cap.  1.— 
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The  tide  of  panegyric  was  swelled  by  more  than  one 
bard,  who  sought,  though  with  indifferent  success,  to  catch 
inspiration  from  so  glorious  a  theme;  trusting  doubtless 
that  his  liberal  hand  would  not  stint  the  recompense  to  the 
precise  measure  of  desert.  Amid  this  general  burst  of 
adulation,  the  muse  of  Sannazaro,  worth  all  his  tribe,  wm 
alone  silent ;  for  the  trophies  of  the  conqueror  were  raised 
on  the  ruins  of  that  royal  house  under  which  the  bard  had 
been  so  long  sheltered ;  and  this  silence,  so  rare  in  his  tune- 
ful brethren,  must  be  admitted  to  reflect  more  credit  on  his 
name  than  the  best  he  ever  sung.^^ 

The  first  business  of  Gonsalvo  was  to  call  together  the 
different  orders  of  the  state  and  receive  their  oaths  of 
allegiance  to  King  Ferdinand.     He  next  occupied  himself 
with  the  necessary  arrangements  f(»*  the  re-organization  of 
the  government,  and  for  reforming  various  abuses  whidi 
had  crept  into  the  administration  of  justice,  more  particu- 
larly.    In  these  attempts  to  introduce  order  he  was  not  a 
little  thwarted,  however,  by  the  insubordination  of  his  own 
soldiery.     They  loudly  clamoured  for  the  discharge  of  the 
arrears,  still  shamefully  protracted,  till,  their  discontent 
swelling  to  open  mutiny,  they  forcibly  seized  on  two  of  the 
principal  places  in  the  kingdom  as  security  for  the  payment. 
Gonsalvo  chastised  their  insolence  by  disbanding  several  of 
the  most  refractory  companies  and  sending  them  home  for 
punishment.     He  endeavoured  to  relieve  them  in  part  by 
raising  contributions  from  the  Neapolitans.   But  the  soldiers 
took  the  matter  into  their  own  hands,  oppressing  the  un- 
fortunate people  on  whom  they  were  quartered  in  a  mann« 
which  rendered  their  condition  scarcely  more  tolerable  than 
when  exposed  to  the  horrors  of  actual  war.*^    This  was  the 
introduction,  according  to  Guicciardini,  of  those  systematic 
military  exactions  in  time  of  peace  which  became  so  commcm 

Abfluraa,  Seyes  de  Aragon,  torn.  ii.  The  ItalianB  began  at  tliis  euiy 

fol.  359.— Bemaldez,  ^yes  Cat<Sli-  period  to  feel  the  pressore  of  thoee 

008,  MS.,  cap.  190,  191.  woes,  which  a  centory  and  a  half 

^  Gioyio,  Yiteo  must  Yirorum,  later  wrong  from  Filioaja  the  bean* 

Ibl.  271.  tiftil  lament,  which  has  lost  some- 

V  *'  Per  serrir  seinpre,  yinoitiioo  Idling  of  its  touching  graces  eten 

ovinta."  under  the  hand  of  Lord  jByroiLi 
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afterwards  in  Italy,  adding  an  inconceivable  amount  to  the 
long  catalogue  of  woes  which  afflicted  that  unhappy  land.^^ 

Amidst  his  manifold  duties,  Gonsalvo  did  not  forget  the 
gallant  officers  who  had  borne  with  him  the  burdens  of  the 
war ;  and  he  requited  their  services  in  a  princely  style,  better 
suited  to  his  feelings  than  his  interests,  as  subsequently 
appeared.  Among  them  were  Navarro,  Mendoza,  Andrada, 
Benavides,  Leyva,  the  Italians  Alviano  and  the  two  Colon- 
nas,  most  of  whom  lived  to  display  the  lessons  of  tactics 
which  they  learned  under  this  great  commander,  on  a  still 
wider  theatre  of  glory,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Fifth. 
He  made  them  grants  of  cities,  fortresses,  and  extensive 
lands,  according  to  their  various  claims,  to  be  held  as  fiefs 
of  the  crown.  All  this  was  done  with  the  previous  sanction 
of  his  royal  master,  Ferdinand  the  Catholic.  They  did 
some  violence,  however,  to  his  more  economical  spirit,  and 
he  was  heard  somewhat  peevishly  to  exclaim, ''  It  boots 
little  for  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova  to  have  won  a  kingdom  for 
me,  if  he  lavishes  it  all  away  before  it  comes  into  my  hands." 
It  began  to  be  perceived  at  court  that  the  Great  Captain 
was  too  powerful  for  a  subject.^^ 

Meanwhile,  Louis  the  Twelfth  was  filled  with  serious 
apprehensions  for  the  fate  of  his  possessions  in  the  north  of 
Italy.  His  former  allies,  the  emperor  Maximilian  and  the 
republic  of  Venice,  the  latter  more  especially,  had  shown 
many  indications  not  merely  of  coldness  to  himself,  but  of 
a  secret  understanding  with  his  rival,  the  Spanish  king. 
The  I'estless  pope,  Julius  the  Second,  had  schemes  of  his 
own,  wholly  independent  of  France.  The  republics  of  Pisa 
and  Genoa,  the  latter  one  of  her  avowed  dependencies,  had 
entered  into  correspondence  with  the  Great  Captain  and 
invited  him  to  assume  their  protection ;  while  several  of  the 

*^  Zarita,  Analee,  torn.  t.  lib.  6,  of  husbandry,  as  weU  as  by  the 

oap.  64.— Giiiociardini,  Istoria,  lib.  unpracodeated  .rains.      Carta    de 

6,  pp.  340,  341.— Abarca,  Beyes  de  Napoles,  25  de  Agosto,  1503,  MS. 

Aragon,  ubi  supra. — See  also  Gon-  .   ^  .Qiovio,  Yit»  niust.  Yirorum, 

salvo's  letter  to  the  soyereiffns,  iu  fol.  270,  271.-'Chr6nica  del  Gran 

which  he  states  that  aU  Italy  this  Oapitan,  lib.  3,  oap.  1.— UUoa,  Yita 

year  was   wasted   by   a   terrible  di  Carlo  Y.,  I6L  24. 
nmine,  brought  on  by  the  neglect 
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disaffected  party  in  Milan  had  assured  him  of  their  active 
support  in  case  he  would  march  with  a  sufficient  force  to 
overturn  the  existing  government.  Indeed,  not  only  France, 
but  Europe  in  general,  expected  that  the  Spanish  commander 
would  avail  himself  of  the  present  crisis  to  push  his  vic- 
torious arms  into  upper  Italy,  revolutionize  Tuscany  in  his 
way,  and,  wresting  Milan  from  the  French,  drive  them, 
crippled  and  disheartened  by  their  late  reverses,  beyond 
the  Alp8.28 

But  Gonsalvo  had  occupation  enough  on  his  hands  in 
settling  the  disordered  state  of  Naples.  King  Ferdinand, 
his  sovereign,  notwithstanding  the  ambition  of  univeisal 
conquest  absurdly  imputed  to  him  by  the  French  writers, 
had  no  design  to  extend  his  acquisitions  beyond  what  he 
could  permanently  maintain.  His  treasury,  never  over- 
flowing, was  too  deeply  drained  by  the  late  heavy  demands 
on  it  for  him  so  soon  to  embadc  on  another  perilous  ent^- 
prise,  that  must  rouse  anew  the  swarms  of  enemies  who 
seemed  willing  to  rest  in  quiet  after  their  long  and  exhaust- 
ing struggle ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  he  sincerely 
contemplated  such  a  movement  for  a  moment.** 

The  apprehension  of  it,  however,  answered  Ferdinand's 
purpose,  by  preparing  the  French  monarch  to  aorange  his 
differences  with  his  rival,  as  the  latter  now  earnestly  de- 
sired, by  negotiation.  Indeed,  two  Spanish  ministers  had 
resided  during  the  greater  part  of  the  war  at  the  French 
court,  with  the  view  of  improving  the  first  opening  that 
should  occur  for  accomplishing  this  object ;  and  by  their 
agency  a  treaty  was  concluded,  to  continue  for  three  years, 
which  guaronteed  to  Asagon  the  undisturbed  possession  of 
her  conquests  during  that  period.    The  chief  articles  pro- 

*  GuiociaTdiiUKlstoria,  lib.  6,  p.  crown  381  cuewto§  or  millions  of 

d9S.^Zurita,  Hist  del  Bey  H^r-  marayedis,  equiyalent  to  9,266,000 

nando,  torn.  L  lib.  6,  cap.  64.-  dollars   of   the   present   tune.    A 

Abarca,  Beyes  de  Aragon,  rey  30,  moderate  charge  enough   for  the 

eap.  14. — ^Buonaooorai,  Diario,  pp.  conquest  of  a  kingdom ;  and  made 

S5,  86.  stiU  lighter  to  the  Spaniards  by 

"  Zurita,  Anales,  torn.  t.  lib.  5,  one-fiftk  of  the  whole  being  drawn 

cap.  66. ---  The  oampaiffu  against  ttom  Naples  itself.    See  Abarca, 

Louis  XIL  had  cost  me  Spanish  Beyes  de  Aragon,  torn,  ii  foL  3M. 
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vided  for  the  immediate  cessation  of  hostilities  between  the 
belligerents,  and  the  complete  re-establishment  of  their 
commercial  relations  and  intercourse,  with  the  exception  of 
Naples,  from  which  the  French  were  to  be  excluded.  The 
Spanish  crown  was  to  have  full  power  to  reduce  all  refrac- 
tory places  in  that  kingdom ;  and  the  contracting  parties 
solemnly  pledged  themselves,  each  to  render  no  assistance, 
secretly  or  openly,  to  the  enemies  of  the  other.  The  treaty, 
which  was  to  run  from  the  25th  of  February,  1504,  was 
signed  by  the  French  king  and  the  Spanish  plenipoten- 
tiaries at  Lyons,  on  the  11th  of  that  month,  and  ratified  by 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  at  the  convent  of  Santa  Maria  de 
la  Mejorada,  the  31st  of  March  following." 

There  was  still  a  small  spot  in  the  heart  of  Naples,  com« 
prehending  Venosa  and  several  adjoining  towns,  where 
Louis  d*Ar8  and  bis  brave  associates  yet  held  out  against 
the  Spanish  arms.  Although  cut  off  by  the  operation  of 
this  treaty  from  the  hope  of  further  support  from  home,  the 
French  knight  disdained  to  surrender,  but  sallied  out  at  the 
head  of  his  little  troop  of  gallant  veterans,  and  thus,  armed 
at  all  points,  says  Brantdme,  with  lance  in  rest,  took  his 
way  through  Naples  and  the  centre  of  Italy.  He  marched 
in  battle-array,  levying  contributions  for  his  support  on  the 
places  though  which  he  passed.  In  this  manner  he  entered 
France,  and  presented  himself  before  the  court  at  Blois. 
The  king  and  queen,  delighted  with  his  prowess,  came  for- 
ward to  welcome  him,  and  made  good  cheer,  says  the  old 
chronicler,  for  himself  and  his  companions,  whom  they  re- 
compensed with  libend  largesses,  proffering  at  the  same 
time  any  boon  to  the  brave  knight  which  he  should  demand 
for  himself.  The  latter  in  return  simply  requested  that  his 
old  comrade  Ives  d'Al^gre  should  be  recalled  from  exile. 
This  trait  of  magnanimity,  when  contrasted  with  the  general 
ferocity  of  the  times,  has  something  in  it  inexpressibly 
pleasing.    It  shows,  like  others  recorded  of  the  French 

*  The  treaty  is  to  be  found  in  Anales,  torn.  t.  lib.  6,  cap.  64.— 
Dmnont,  Corps  diplomatique,  torn.  Machiarelli,  Legazione  eeoonda  ft 
iy.  no.  26,  pp.  M  — 68.— Zoiita,      Fzanda,  let  9,  feb.  11. 
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gentlemen  of  that  period,  ^that  the  age  of  chivaliy — tiie 
chivalry  of  romance,  indeed — ^had  not  wholly  passed  away  * 

The  pacification  of  Lyons  sealed  the  fate  of  Naples,  and, 
while  it  terminated  the  wars  in  that  kingdom,  closed  the 
military  career  of  Gonsalvo  de  Ck>rdova.  It  is  impossible 
to  contemplate  the  magnitude  of  the  results  achieved  with 
such  slender  resources,  and  in  the  face  of  such  overwhelm- 
ing odds,  without  deep  admiration  for  the  genius  of  the 
man  by  whom  they  were  accomplished. 

His  success,  it  is  true,  is  imputable  in  part  to  the  signal 
errors  of  his  adversaries.  The  magnificent  expedition  of 
Charles  the  Eighth  failed  to  produce  any  permanent  im- 
pression, chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  precipitation  with 
which  it  had  been  entered  into,  without  sufficient  concert 
with  the  Italian  states,  who  became  a  formidable  enemj 
when  united  in  his  rear.  He  did  not  even  avail  himself  of 
his  temporary  acquisition  of  Naples  to  gather  support  from 
the  attachment  of  his  new  subjects.  Far  from  incorpor- 
ating with  them,  he  was  regarded  as  a  foreigner  and  an 
enemy,  and,  as  such,  expelled  by  the  joint  action  of  all 
Italy  from  its  bosom,  as  soon  as  it  had  recovered  sufficient 
strength  to  rally. 

Louis  the  Twelfth  profited  by  the  errors  of  his  prede- 
cessor. His  acquisitions  in  the  Milanese  formed  a  basis 
for  future  operations ;  and  by  negotiation  and  otherwise  he 
secured  the  alliance  and  the  interests  of  the  various  Italian 
governments  on  his  side.  These  preliminary  arrangements 
were,  followed  by  preparations  every  way  commensurate 
with  his  object.  He  failed  in  the  fint  campaign,  however, 
by  intrusting  the  command  to  incompetent  hands,  consult- 
ing birth  rather  than  talent  or  experience. 

In  the  succeeding  campaigns,  his  failure,  though  partly 
chargeable  on  himself,  was  less  so  than  on  circumstances 

*  Brantdme,    (Eayres,    torn.  u.  M^moires  de  Bayard,  chap.  25 ;  thd 

diflo.   11.  —  Fleurange,  M^moires,  good  knight  **  sans  peur  et  sans 

chap.  6,  apud  Petitot,  Collection  dea  reproche  'made  one  of  this  intrepid 

Mraioiroe,  torn.  XTi. — Buonaccorsi,  little  band,  having  joined   Lonia 

Diario,  p.  86.— Ghdllard,  Bivalit^,  d*Ar8   after    the    oapitalaiMm   ot 

torn.  iy.  pp.  255  — 260.  — See  alao  Qaeta. 
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beyond  his  control.  The  first  of  these  was  the  long  de- 
tention of  the  army  before  Rome  by  Cardinal  D'Amboise, 
and  its  consequent  exposure  to  the  unexampled  severity  of 
the  ensuing  winter ;  a  second  was  the  fraudulent  conduct 
of  the  commissaries,  implying,  no  doubt,  some  degree  of 
negligence  in  the  person  who  appointed  them ;  and  lastly, 
the  want  of  a  suitable  commander-in-chief  of  thQ  army.  La 
Tremouille  being  ill,  and  D'Aubigny  a  prisoner  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  there  appeared  no  one  among  the 
French  qualified  to  cope  with  the  Spanish  general.  The 
marquis  of  Mantua,  independently  of  the  disadvantage  of 
being  a  foreigner,  was  too  timid  in  council  and  dilatory  in 
conduct  to  be  any  way  competent  to  this  difficult  task. 

If  his  enemies,  however,  committed  great  errors,  it  is 
altogeth^  owing  to  Gonsalvo  that  he  was  in  a  situation  to 
take  advantage  of  them.  Nothing  could  be  more  unpro- 
mising than  his  position  on  first  entering  Calabria.  Mili- 
tary operations  had  been  conducted  in  Spain  on  principles 
totally  different  from  those  which  prevailed  in  the  rest  of 
Europe.  This  was  the  case  especially  in  the  late  Moorish 
wars,  where  the  old  tactics  and  the  character  of  the  ground 
brought  light  cavalry  chiefly  unto  use.  This,  indeed,  con- 
stituted his  principal  strength  at  this  period;  for  his 
infantry,  though  accustomed  to  irregular  service,  was  in- 
differently armed  and  disciplined.  An  important  revolu- 
tion, however,  had  occurred  in  the  other  parts  of  Europe. 
The  infantry  had  there  regained  the  superiority  which  it 
maintained  in  the  days  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The 
experiment  had  been  made  on  more  than  one  bloody  field ; 
and  it  was  found  that  the  solid  columns  of  Swiss  and 
German  pikes  not  only  bore  down  all  opposition  in  their 
onward  march,  but  presented  an  impregnable  barrier,  not 
to  be  shaken  by  the  most  desperate  charges  of  the  best 
heavy-armed  cavalry.  It  was  against  these  dreaded  batta- 
lions that  Gonsalvo  was  now  called  to  measure  for  the  first 
time  the  bold  but  rudely-armed  and  comparatively  raw  re- 
cruits from  Galicia  and  Asturias. 

He  lost  his  first  battle,  into  which,  it  should  be  rememr 
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bered,  he  was  precipitated  against  his  will.  He  proceeded 
afterwards  with  the  greatest  caution,  gradually  familiariziDg 
his  men  with  the  aspect  and  usages  of  the  enemy  whom 
they  held  in  such  awe,  before  bringing  them  again  to  a  direct 
encounter.  He  put  himself  to  school  during  this  whole 
campaign^  carefully  acquainting  himself  with  the  tactics,  dis« 
cipline,  and.  novel  arms  of  his  adversaries,  and  borrowing 
just  so  much  as  he  could  incorporate  into  the  ancient  system 
of  the  Spaniards  without  discarding  the  latter  altogether. 
Thus,  while  he  retained  the  short  sword  and  buckler  of  his 
countrymen,  he  fortified  his  battalions  with  a  large  number 
of  spearmen,  after  the  German  fashion.  The  arrangement 
is  highly  commended  by  the  sagacious  Machiavelli,  who 
considers  it  as  combining  the  advantages  of  both  systems ; 
since,  while  the  long  spear  served  all  the  purposes  of  re* 
sistance,  or  even  of  attack  on  level  ground,  the  short  swords 
and  targets  enabled  their  wearers,  as  already  noticed,  to  cut 
in  under  the  dense  array  of  hostile  pikes  and  bring  the 
enemy  to  close  quarters,  where  his  formidable  weapon  was 
of  no  avail.*^ 

While  Gonsalvo  made  this  innovation  in  the  arms  and 
tactics,  he  paid  equal  attention  to  the  formation  of  a  suit- 
able character  in  his  soldiery.  The  circumstances  in 
which  he  was  placed  at  Barleta,  and  on  the  Garigliano,  im- 
peratively demanded  this.  Without  food,  clothes,  or  pay, 
without  the  chance  even  of  retrieving  his  desperate  con- 
dition by  venturing  a  blow  at  the  enemy,  the  Spanish 
soldier  was  required  to  remain  passive.  To  do  this  de- 
manded patience,  abstinence,  strict  subordination,  and  a 
degree  of  resolution  far  higher  than  that  required  to  combat 
obstacles,  however  formidable  in  themselves,  where  active 
exertion,  which  tasks  the  utmost  energies  of  the  soldier, 
renews  his  spirits  and  raises  them  to  a  contempt  of  danger. 

*  Machiavelli,  Arte  della  Ghierra,  deep  ranks  of  the  Swiss  spearmen, 

lib.  2.  —  MadiiayeUi  considers  the  brought   them    to   dose    oomoat, 

■victory  over  IVAubigny  at  Semi-  where  the  former  had  the  whole 

nara  as  imputable  in  a  great  degree  advantage.     Another   instance  d 


to  the  peculiar  arms  of  the  Span-  the  kind  occurred  at  the  memoraUs 
iards,  who,  with  their  short  swords  battle  of  Bavenna  some  years  lator 
mad  shields,  gliding  in  among  the      TJbi  supra. 
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It  was  calling  on  hiniy  in  short,  to  begin  with  achieving 
that  most  difficult  of  all  victories,  the  victoiy  over  himself. 

All  this  the  Spanish  commander  effected.  He  infused 
into  his  men  a  portion  of  his  own  invincible  energy.  He 
inspired  a  love  of  his  person,  which  led  them  to  emulate  his 
example,  and  a  confidence  in  his  genius  and  resources, 
which  supported  them  under  all  their  privations  by  a  firm 
reliance  on  a  fortunate  issue.  His  manners  were  distin- 
guished by  a  graceful  courtesy,  less  encumbered  with 
etiquette  than  was  usual  with  persons  of  his  high  rank  in 
Castile.  He  knew  well  the  proud  and  independent  feelings 
of  the  Spanish  soldier,  and,  far  from  annoying  him  by  un- 
necessary restraints,  showed  the  most  liberal  indulgence  at 
all  times.  But  his  kindness  was  tempered  with  severity, 
which  displayed  itself,  on  such  occasions  as  required  inter* 
position,  in  a  manner  that  rarely  failed  to  repress  every* 
thing  like  insubordination.  The  reader  will  readily  recall 
an  example  of  this  in  the  mutiny  before  Tarento;  and  it 
was  doubtless  by  the  assertion  of  similar  power  that  he  was 
so  long  able  to  keep  in  check  his  German  mercenaries,  dis- 
tinguished above  the  troops  of  every  other  nation  by  their 
habitual  license  and  contempt  of  authority. 

While  Gonsalvo  relied  so  freely  on  the  hardy  constitution 
and  patient  habits  of  the  Spaniards,  he  trusted  no  less  to 
the  deficiency  of  these  qualities  in  the  French,  who,  possess- 
ing little  of  the  artificial  character  formed  under  the  stem 
training  of  later  times,  resembled  their  Gaulish  ancestors  in 
the  facility  with  which  they  were  discouraged  by  unex- 
pected obstacles,  and  the  difficulty  with  which  they  could 
be  brought  to  rally .^  In  this  he  did  not  miscalculate. 
The  French  infantry,  drawn  from  the  militia  of  the  country, 
hastily  collected  and  soon  to  be  disbanded,  and  the  inde- 
pendent nobility  and  gentiy  who  composed  the  cavalry  ser- 
vice, were  alike  difficult  to  be  brought  within  the  strict 
curb  of  military  rule.     The  severe  trials,  which  steeled  the 

■  "Prima,"  says  livy  pithily,     plus    qnam    Tiroram,    postrema 

rEikine  of  the  (muls  in  the  time     minus  quam  foeminarum/'     lib. 
the  Kepublio,  "  eorum  proelia      10,  cap.  2S. 
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souls  and  gave  sinewy  strength  to  the  constitutions  of  the 
Spanish  soldiers,  impaired  those  of  their  enemies,  intro- 
duced divisions  into  their  councils,  and  relaxed  the  whole 
tone  of  discipline.  Gonsalvo  watched  the  operation  of  all 
this,  and,  coolly  awaiting  the  moment  when  his  weary  and 
disheartened  adversary  should  be  thrown  ofiF  his  guard, 
collected  all  his  strength  for  a  decisive  blow,  by  which  to 
terminate  the  action.  Such  was  the  history  of  those  memor- 
able campaigns  which  closed  with  the  brilliant  victories  of 
Cerignola  and  the  Garigliano. 

In  a  review  of  his  military  conduct,  we  must  not  over- 
look his  politic  deportment  towards  the  Italians,  altogether 
the  reverse  of  .the  careless  and  insolent  bearing  of  the 
French.  He  availed  himself  liberally  of  their  superior 
science,  showing  great  deference  and  confiding  the  most 
important  trusts  to  their  officers."  Far  from  the  reserve 
usually  shown  to  foreigners,  he  appeared  insensible  to 
national  distinctions,  and  ardently  embraced  them  as  oom- 
panions-in-arms,  embarked  in  a  common  cause  with  him- 
self.  In  their  tourney  with  the  French  before  Barleta,  to 
which  the  whole  nation  attached  such  importance  as  a  vin- 
dication of  national  honour,  they  were  entirely  supported  by 
Gonsalvo,  who  furnished  them  with  arms,  secured  a  fair 
field  of  fight,  and  shared  the  triumph  of  the  victors  as  that 
of  his  own  countrjmien, — spaying  those  delicate  attentions 
which  cost  far  less,  indeed,  but  to  an  honourable  mind  are 
of  greater  value,  than  more  substantial  benefits.  He  con- 
ciliated the  good  will  of  the  Italian  states  by  various  im- 
portant services :  of  the  Venetians,  by  his  gallant  defence 
of  their  possessions  in  the  Levant ;  of  the  people  of  Rome, 
by  delivering  them  from  the  pirates  of  Ostia ;  while  he  suc- 
ceeded, notwithstanding  the  excesses  of  his  soldiery,  in 
captivating  the  giddy  Neapolitans  to  such  a  degree,  by  his 
afiable  manners  and  splendid  style  of  life,  as  seemed  to 

•  Two  of  the  most  distinguished  ary  on  the  miHtaiT  leputation  of 

of  these  were  the  Colonnas,  Pros-  the  latter  is  the  met  that  he  is 

pero  and  Fahrizio,  of  whom  fre-  selected  by  Machiavelli  as  the  prin- 

quent  mention  has  been  made  in  cipal  interlocutor  in  his  Dialogues 

our  narratiye.    The  best  comment-  on  the  Art  of  War* 
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efface  from  their  minds  every  recollection  of  the  last  and 
most  popular  of  their  monarchs,  the  unfortunate  Frederick. 

The  distance  of  Gonsalvo's  theatre  of  operations  from 
his  own  country,  apparently  most  discouraging,  proved  ex- 
tremely favourable  to  his  purposes.  The  troops,  cut  off  from 
retreat  by  a  wide  sea  and  an  impassable  mountain  barrier, 
had  no  alternative  but  to  conquer  or  to  die.  Their  long 
continuance  in  the  field  without  disbanding  gave  them  all 
the  stern,  inflexible  qualities  of  a  standing  army ;  and,  as 
they  served  through  so  many  successive  campaigns  under 
the  banner  of  the  same  leader,  they  were  dvilled  in  a  system 
of  tactics  far  steadier  and  more  uniform  than  could  be  ac- 
quired under  a  variety  of  commanders,  however  able. 
Under  these  circumstances,  which  so  well  fitted  them  for 
receiving  impressions,  the  Spanish  aimy  was  gradually 
moulded  into  the  form  determined  by  the  will  of  its  great 
chief. 

When  we  look  at  the  amount  of  forces  at  the  disposal  of 
Gronsalvo,  it  appears  so  paltry,  especially  compared  with 
the  gigantic  apparatus  of  later  wars,  that  it  may  well 
suggest  disparaging  ideas  of  the  whole  contest.  To  judge 
correctly,  we  must  direct  our  eyes  to  the  result.  With  this 
insignificant  force,  we  shall  then  see  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
conquered,  and  the  best  generals  and  armies  of  France 
annihilated ;  an  important  innovation  effected  in  military 
science ;  the  art  of  mining,  if  not  invented,  carried  to  un- 
precedented perfection ;  a  thorough  reform  introduced  in 
the  arms  and  discipline  of  the  Spanish  soldier ;  &nd  the 
organization  completed  of  that  valiant  infantry  which  is 
honestly  eulogized  by  a  French  writer  as  irresistible  in 
attack  and  impossible  to  rout,*®  and  which  carried  the 
banners  of  Spain  victorious,  for  more  than  a  century,  over 
the  most  distant  parts  of  Europe. 

^  •  See  Dubos,  ligae  de  Cambray,  the  character  of  these  braye  troops, 

dissert,  pi-^lim.,  p.  60.~Thi8  French  See  a  similar  strain  of  panegyric 

writer  has  shown  himself  superior  from  the   chiy^drous   pen  of   old 

to   national   distinctions,    in    the  Brant6me,  (Euyres,  torn.  L  disc 

Uberal  testimony  which  he  bears  to  27. 
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The  brOliant  qnalltieB  and  achieToments  of  Gonzalo  de  Gortlora  Iiitb 
naturally  made  him  a  i)opalar  theiae  both  lor  history  and  itnoaiioe. 
Various  biographies  of  him  haye  appeared  in  different  Europeaji  hm- 
guages,  though  none,  I  beliere,  luthitrto  in  English.  The  authority  of 
principal  reference  in  these  pages  is  tlie  Life  whioh  Paolo  Qiorio  lias  in- 
corporated in  his  great  work,  '*  Yitss  lllustrium  Virorum/*  which  I  haTe 
elsewhere  notioef  This  Life  of  Gotisalyo  is  not  exempt  from  the  pre- 
judices, nor  from  the  minor  inaccuracies,  which  may  be  charged  on  most 
of  the  author's  productions ;  but  these  are  abunduitly  compensated  by 
the  stores  of  novel  and  interesting  details  which  Qiovio's  familiarity  with 
the  principal  actors  of  the  time  enabled  him  to  throw  into  his  work»  and 
by  tne  skilful  arrangement  of  his  narrative,  so  'lis^osed  as,  without  studied 
effort,  to  bring  into  light  the  prominent  qualities  of  his  hero.  £yery 
page  bears  the  marks  of  that  *'  golden  pen,"  which  the  politic  Italian 
reserved  for  his  favourites ;  and,  while  this  obvious  partiality  may  ^ut 
the  reader  somewhat  on  his  guard,  it  gives  an  interest  to  the  work,  in- 
ferior to  none  other  of  his  agreeable  compositions. 

The  most  imposing  of  the  Spanish  memoirs  of  Qonsalvo,  in  bulk  at 
least,  is  the  '*  ChnSnica  del  Gran  Gapitan,"  AlcaU  de  HenareB,  1584. 
Nic.  Antonio  doubts  whether  tiie  author  were  the  Pulgar  who  wrote  the 
"History  of  the  Oatholic  Kings,"  of  such  frequent  reference  in  tbe 
Granadine  wars,  or  another  Pidgar,  del  Salsr,  as  he  is  called,  who  ie> 
oeived  the  honours  of  knighthood  from  King  Ferdiiumd  for  his  valorcNia 
exploits  against  the  Moors.  (See  Bibliotheca  Nova,  torn.  L  p.  387.) 
With  regard  to  the  first  Pulgar,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he 
lived  into  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  as  to  the  second,  the  work  com- 
posed by  him,  so  far  from  being  the  one  in  question,  was  a  compendium, 
Doaring  the  title  of  "  Sumario  de  los  Hechos  del  Gran  Gapitan,^'  printed 
as  eariy  as  1527,  at  Seville.  (See  tho  editor's  prologue  to  Pulsar's 
"  Ghr6nica  de  los  Beyes  Gatdlicos,"  ed.  Valencia,  1780.^  Its  author, 
therefore,  remains  in  obscurity.  He  sustains  no  great  oamage  on  the 
score  of  reputation,  however,  from  this  circumstance;  as  his  work  is  but 
an  indifferent  specimen  of  the  rich  old  Spanish  chronicle,  exhibiting  most 
of  its  characteristic  blemidies,  with  a  veiy  small  admixture  of  ito  beauties. 
The  long  and  prosj  narrative  is  overloaded  with  the  most  frivolous  details, 
trumpeted  forth  m  a  strain  of  glorification,  which  sometimes  disfigures 
more  meritorious  compositions  in  the  Gastilian.  ^  Nothing  like  discrimina- 
tion of  character,  of  course,  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  unvarying  swell  of 
panegyric,  which  claims  for  ite  subject  all  the  extravagant  flighto  of  a 
nero  of  romance.  With  these  deductions,  however,  and  a  liberal  allow- 
ance, consequently,  for  the  nationality  of  the  work,  it  has  considerable 
value  as  a  record  of  evente  too  recent  m  their  occurrence  to  be  seriously 
defaced*  by  those  deeper  stains  of  error  which  are  so  apt  to  settle  on  the 
weather-l)eaten  monumente  of  antiquity.  It  has  accordingly  formed  a 
principal  source  of  the  **  Yida  del  Gran  Gapitan,"  introduced  by  Quintana 
m  the  first  volume  of  his  "  Espafioles  celebres,"  printed  at  Madrid  in 
1807.  This  memoir,  in  which  the  incidente  are  selected  with  discernment, 
displays  the  usual  freedom  and  vivacity  of  ite  poetic  author.  It  does  not 
bring  the  g^eneral  politics  of  the  period  under  review,  but  will  not  be 
found  deficient  in  particulars  having  immediate  connection  with  the 
personal  history  of  ite  subject ;  and,  on  the  whole,  exhibito  in  an  agree- 
able and  compendious  form  whatever  is  of  most  interest  or  importance 
for  the  general  reader. 

The  fSrench  have  also  an  **  Histoire  de  Gonsalve  de  Gordoue,"  com- 
posed by  Father  Duponcet,  a  Jesuit,  in  two  vols.  12mo,  Pari  a,  1714. 
Though  an  ambitious,  it  is  a  bungling  performance,  most  unskilfully 
put  together,  and  contains  quite  as  much  of  what  ite  hero  did  not  do  as 
of  what  he  did.  The  prolixity  of  the  narrativo  is  not  even  relieved  by 
that  piquancy  of  style  which  forms  something  like  a  substitute  for 
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tiionght  in  many  of  the  lower  order  of  French  historians.  It  le  less  to 
history,  however,  than  to  romance  that  the  French  public  is  indebted  for 
its  conceptions  of  the  character  of  Gbnsalvo  de  Cordova,  as  depicted  by 
the  gandy  pencil  of  Florian,  in  that  highly  poetic  colouring  which  is  more 
attractive  to  the  nugority  of  readers  than  tue  oold  and  sober  delineations^ 
of  truth. 

The  contemporary  French  accounts  of  the  Neapolitan  wars  of  Louis 
XII.  are  eztramely  meagre,  and  few  in  number.  The  most  striking, 
on  the  whole,  is  D* Anton's  chronicle,  composed  in  the  true  chivalrous 
vein  of  old  Froissart,  but,  unfortunately,  terminatiDg  before  the  close  of 
the  first  campai^  St.  Ghelais  and  Claude  Seyssel  touch  very  lightly  on 
this  part  of  their  subject.  History  becomes  in  their  hands,  moreover, 
little  better  than  fulsome  panegyric,  carried  to  such  a  height,  indeed,  by 
the  latter  writer,  as  brought  on  him  the  most  severe  strictures  from  his  • 
contemporaries ;  so  that  he  was  compelled  to  take  up  the  pen  more  than ' 
<mce  in  his  own  vindication.  The  memoirs  of  Bayard,  Fleuran^,  and  • 
lia  Tc^mouille,  so  difhise  .in  most  military  details,  are  nearly  silent  in 
regard  to  those  of  the  Neapolitan  war.  The  truth  is,  the  subject  was  too 
unfrratefiil  in  itself,  and  presented  too  unbroken  a  series  of  calamities  and 
detuats,  to  invite  tiie  attention  of  the  jb*i*euch  historians,  who  willingly 
turned  to  the  brilliant  passages  in  this  reign  more  soothing  to  national 
vanity. 

The  blank  has  been  filled  up,  or  rather  attempted  to  be  so,  by  the 
assiduity  of  their  later  writers.  Among  those  occasionally  consulted  by 
me  are  Varillas,  whose  "  Histoire  de  Louis  XIL,"  loose  as  it  is,  rests  on 
a  somewhat  more  solid  basis  than  his  metaphysical  reveries,  assuming 
the  title  of  **  Politique  de  Ferdinand,"  already  repeatedly  noticed ;  Gar- 
nier,  whose  perspicuous  narrative,  if  inferior  to  that  of  Gaillard  in  acute- 
ness  and  epigrammatic  point,  makes  a  much  nearer  approach  to  truth ; 
and,  lastlv,  Sismondi,  wno,  if  he  may  be  charged,  in  his  "  Histoire  des 
Fran9ais, '  with  some  of  the  defects  incident  to  indiscreet  rapidity  of 
composition,  succeeds  by  a  few  brief  and  animated  touches  in  opening 
deeper  views  into  character  and  conduct  than  can  be  got  from  volumes  of 
ordinary  writers. 

The  want  of  authentic  materials  for  a  perfect  acquaintence  with  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIL  is  a  subject  of  complamt  with  French  writers  them- 
selves. The  memoirs  of  the  period,  occupied  with  the  more  dazzling 
military  transactions,  make  no  attempt  to  Instruct  us  in  the  interior 
organization  or  policy  of  the  government.  One  might  imagine  that  their 
authors  lived  a  century  before  Philippe  de  Comines,  instead  of  coming 
after  him,  so  inferior  are  they,  in  all  the  greatproperties  of  historic  com- 
position, to  this  emii^ent  statesman.  The  French  8avcm«  have  made 
slender  contributions  to  the  stock  of  original  documente  collected  more 
than  two  centuries  ago  by  Godefroy  for  the  illustration  of  this  reign.  It 
can  scarcely  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  labours  of  this  early  an- 
tiquary exhausted  the  department  in  which  the  French  are  rich  beyond 
all  others,  and  that  those  who  work  the  same  mine  hereafter  should  not 
find  valuable  materials  for  a  broader  foundation  of  this  interesting  portion 
of  their  history. 

It  is  fortunate  that  the  reserve  of  the  French  in  regard  to  their  relations 
with  Italy  at  this  time  has  been  abundantly  compensated  by  the  labours 
of  the  most  eminent  contemporary  writers  of  the  latter  country,  as  Bembo, 
MachiaveUi,  Giovio,  and  the  philosophic  Guicciardini ;  whose  situation 
as  Itelians  enabled  them  to  maintain  the  balance  of  historic  truth  imdis- 
turbed,  at  least  by  undue  partiality  for  either  of  the  two  great  rival  . 
powers;  whose  high  public  stetions  introduced  them  to  the  principal 
characters  of  the  day,  and  to  sprinn  of  action  hidden  from  vulgar  eyes ; 
and  whose  superior  science,  as  well  as  genius,  qualified  them  tor  rising 
above  the  humble  level  of  garrulous  chronicle  and  memoir  to  the  classic 
VOL.  n.  Y 
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dignity  of  bistorr.  It  is  with  regret  that  we  must  now  atrike  into  a 
track  nnillmnined  by  the  labours  of  thoee  great  masters  of  titeir  art  ia 
modem  times. 

Since  the  publication  of  this  History,  the  Spanish  Minister  at  Wadi- 
ington,  Don  An^  Calderon  de  la  Baroa»  did  me  the  &voar  to  eend  ms 
a  copy  of  the  biography  above  noticed  as  the  **  Sumario  de  los  Hedios 
del  Gran  Oapitan. '  it  is  a  recent  reprint  from  tiie  edition  of  1527,  ol 
which  the  industrious  editor,  Don  F.  Martinei  de  la  Bosa.  vas  able  to 
find  but  one  copy  in  Spain.  In  its  new  form  it  ooyers  about  a  hundred 
duodecimo  pages.  It  nas  positive  value,  as  a  oontemporary  document, 
and  as  such  I  gladly  avail  myself  of  it.  But  the  ereater  part  is  devoted 
to  the  early  history  of  Qonsalvo,  over  which  my  limits  have  compelled 
me  to  pass  lightly ;  and,  for  the  rest,  I  am  happy  to  find,  on  tbe  pmasl 
of  it,  nothing  of  moment  which  conflicts  with  the  statements  drawn  from 
other  sources.  The  able  editor  has  also  combined  an  inteiestinff  notios 
of  its  author,  Pulgar,  Eldeku  Scuniku,  one  of  those  heroes  whoae  donglilj 
ieats  shed  the  illusiona  of  knight-anantcy  oyer  the  war  <tf  Qxanadiw 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

ILLKE88  AND  BEATH   OF  ISABELLA. — ^HSB  CHAEACTEB. 

1504. 

Decline  of  the  Queen's  Health.— Alann  of  the  Nation.— Her  Testament 
and  Godicil. — Her  Besignation,  and  Death. — ^Her  Bemains  transported 
to  Granada.— Isabella's  Person. — Her  Manners. — Her  Gharaoter.— 
Parallel  with  Queen  Elijsabeth. 

The  acqtiisition  of  an  important  kingdom  in  the  heart  of 
Europe,  and  of  the  New  World  beyond  the  waters,  which 
promised  to  pour  into  her  lap  all  the  fabled  treasures  of 
the  Indies,  was  rapidly  raising  Spain  to  the  first  rank  of 
European  powers.  But,  in  this  noontide  of  her  success, 
she  was  to  experience  a  fatal  shock  in  the  loss  of  that  illus- 
trious personage  who  had  so  long  and  so  gloriously  pre- 
sided over  her  destinies.  We  have  had  occasion  to  notice 
more  than  once  the  declining  state  of  the  queen's  health 
during  the  last  few  years.  Her  constitution  had  been 
greatly  impaired  by  incessant  personal  fatigue  and  exposure, 
and  by  the  unremitting  activity  of  her  mind.  It  had 
sufiered  far  more  severely,  however,  from  a  series  of  heavy 
domestic  calamities,  which  had  fallen  on  her  with  little 
intermission  since  the  death  of  her  mother,  in  1496.  The 
next  year,  she  followed  to  the  grave  the  remains  of  her  only 
son,  the  heir  and  hope  of  the  monarchy,  just  entering  on 
his  prime ;  and,  in  the  succeeding,  was  called  on  to  render 
the  same  sad  office  to  the  best-beloved  of  her  daughters, 
the  amiable  queen  of  Portugal. 

The  severe  illness  occasioned  by  this  last  blow  termin- 
ated in  a  dejection  of  spirits,  from  which  she  never  entirely 
recovered.  Her  surviving  children  were  removed  far  from 
her  info  distant  lands ;  with  the  occasional  exception,  in- 
deed, of  Joanna,  who  caused  a  still  deeper  pang  to  her 
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mother's  affectionate  heart,  by  exhibiting  infirmities  which 
justified  the  most  melancholy  presages  for  the  future. 

Far  from  abandoning  herself  to  weak  and  useless  re- 
pining, however,  Isabella  sought  consolation,  where  it  was 
best  to  be  found,  in  the  exercises  of  piety,  and  in  the 
earnest  discharge  of  the  duties  attached  to  her  exalted 
station.  Accordingly,  we  find  her  attentive  as  ever  to  the 
minutest  interests  of  her  subjects;  supporting  her  great 
minister  Ximenes  in  his  schemes  of  reform,  quickening  the 
zeal  for  discovery  in  the  west,  and,  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1503,  on  the  alarm  of  the  French  invasion,  nnmng  her 
dying  energies  to  kindle  a  spirit  of  resistance  in  her  people. 
These  strong  mental  exertions,  however,  only  accelenUed 
the  decay  of  her  bodily  strength,  which  was  gradually  sink- 
ing under  that  sickness  of  the  heart  which  admits  of  no 
cure,  and  scarcely  of  consolation. 

In  the  beginning  of  that  very  year  she  had  declined  so 
visibly  that  the  cartes  of  Castile,  much  alarmed,  petitioned 
her  to  provide  for  the  government  of  the  kingdom  after  hex 
decease,  in  case  of  the  absence  or  incapacity  of  Joanna.^ 
She  seems  to  have  rallied  in  some  measure  after  this ;  but 
it  was  only  to  relapse  into  a  state  of  greater  debility,  as  her 
spirits  sunk  under  the  conviction,  which  now  forced  itself 
on  her,  of  her  daughter's  settled  insanity. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  the  foUo^ning  year  (1504)  that 
unfortunate  lady  embarked  for  Flanders,  where,  soon  after 
her  arrival,  the  inconstancy  of  her  husband,  and  her  own 
imgovemable  sensibilities,  occasioned  the  roost  scandalous 
scenes.  Philip  became  openly  enamoured  of  one  of  the 
ladies  of  her  suite ;  and  his  injured  wife,  in  a  paroxysm  of 
jealousy,  personally  assaulted  her  fair  rival  in  the  palaee, 
and  caused  the  beautiful  locks  which  had  excit^  the 
admiration  of  her  fickle  husband  to  be  shorn  from  her 
bead.  This  outrage  so  affected  Philip  that  he  vented  his 
indignation  against  Joanna  in  the  coarsest  and  most  un* 
manly  terms,  and  finally  refused  to  have  any  further  inter- 
course with  her.2 

^  Mariana,  Hist  de  Espafia,  torn.      torn.  y.  lib.  6,  cap,  S4. 
ii.  l£b.  28,  cap.  11. — ^Zurita,  Analee,         '  Gharibay,  Oompendio,  tom.  2. 
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The  acconnt  of  this  disgraceful  scene  reached  Castile  in 
the  month  of  June.  It  occasioned  tlie  deepest  chagrin  and 
mortification  to  the  unhappy  parents.  Ferdinand  soon 
after  fell  ill  of  a  fever,  and  the  queen  was  seized  with  the 
same  disorder,  accompanied  by  more  alarming  symptoms* 
Her  illness  was  exasperated  by  anxiety  for  her  husband, 
and  she  refused  to  credit  the  favourable  reports  oi  his 
physicians,  while  he  was  detained  from  her  presence.  His 
vigorous  constitution,  however,  threw  off  the  malady,  while 
hers  gradually  failed  under  it.  Her  tender  heart  was  more 
keenly  sensible  than  his  to  the  unhappy  condition  of  their 
child,  and  to  the  gloomy  prospects  which  awaited  her 
beloved  Castile.* 

Her  faithful  follower.  Martyr,  was  with  the  court  at  this 
time  in  Medina  del  Campo.  In  a  letter  to  the  count  of 
Tendilla,  dated  October  7th,  he  states  that  the  most  serious 
apprehensions  were  entertained  by  the  physicians  for  the 
queen's  fate.  "  Her  whole  system,"  he  says,  "  is  pervaded 
by  a  consuming  fever.  She  loathes  food  of  every  kind, 
and  is  tormented  with  incessant  thirst,  while  the  disorder 
has  all  the  appearance  of  terminating  in  a  dropsy. '^^ 

In  the  mean  while,  Isabella  lost  nothing  of  her  solLitude 
for  the  welfare  of  her  people  and  the  great  concerns  of 
government.  While  reclining,  as  she  was  obliged  to  do 
great  part  of  the  day,  on  her  couch,  she  listened  to  the  re« 
cital  or  reading  of  whatever  occurred  of  interest,  at  home  or 
abroad.  She  gave  audience  to  distinguished  foreigners, 
especially  such  Italians  as  could  acquaint  her  with  parti* 
oulars  of  the  late  war,  and  above  all  in  regard  to  Gonsalvo 
de  Cordova,  in  whose  fortunes  she  had  always  taken  the 
liveliest  concern.'^    She  received  with  pleasure,  toe,  such 

lib.  19,  cap.  16.  —  Peter  Martyr,  C^iBhed  officer,  Proepero  Oblonna. 

Opus   Erast.,  epist.    271,    272.  —  The  Italian  noble,  on  being  pre- 

Gomez,  De  Bebus  gestia,  fciL  46.—  sented  to  King  Ferdinand,  toM  him 

Oarbajal,  Anales,  MS.,  afio  16M.  that  *'  he  had  come  to  Castile  to 

*  Qomea,  De  Beb:«8  geetis,  foL  behold  the  woman  vho  from  her 
46, 47.— Peter  Martyr,  Opnsi^Diat,  ack-bed  ruled  the  world; "  "  yer 
epist  273. — Carbijai,  Analea,  MS.,  una  aefiora  que  deede  la  oama  maa- 
ftfio  1504.  daya  al  miindo."    Sandoval,  Hist 

^  Opus  Epist,  epist  274.  del  Emp.  Carlos  Y.,  torn.  i.  p.  S.-* 

*  A  short  time  before  her  deaik.  Carta  ae  Oonsalo  a  loa  Beyes,  es 
she  reoeiyed  a  yisit  from  the  distin-     Napoles,  25  de  Agosto,  1503,  MS. 
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intelligent  travellers  as  her  renown  had  attracted  to  the 
Gastilian  court.  She  drew  forth  their  stores  oi  various  in- 
formation^  and  dismissed  them,  says  a  writer  of  the  age, 
penetrated  with  the  deepest  admiration  of  that  masculine 
strength  of  mind  which  sustained  her  so  nobly  under  the 
weight  of  a  mortal  malady/ 

This  malady  was  now  rapidly  gaining  ground.  On  the 
15th  of  October  we  have  another  epistle  of  Martyr,  of  the 
following  melancholy  tenor.  *'  You  ask  me  respecting  the 
state  of  the  queen's  health.  We  sit  sorrowfully  in  the 
palace  all  day  long,  tremblingly  waiting  the  hour  when 
religion  and  virtue  shall  quit  the  earth  with  her.  Let  as 
pray  that  we  may  be  permitted  to  follow  hereaflter  where 
she  is  soon  to  go.  She  so  far  transcends  all  human  exceU 
lence,  that  there  is  scarcely  anything  of  mortality  about  her. 
She  can  hardly  be  said  to  die,  but  to  pass  into  a  nobler 
existence,  which  should  rather  excite  our  envy  than  our 
sorrow.  She  leaves  the  world  filled  with  her  renown,  and 
she  goes  to  enjoy  life  eternal  with  her  God  in  heaven.  I 
write  this,"  he  concludes,  ^'  between  hope  and  fear,  while 
the  breath  is  still  fluttering  within  her/'  ^ 

The  deepest  gloom  now  overspread  the  nation.  Even 
Isabella's  long  illness  had  failed  to  prepare  the  minds  of 
her  faithful  people  for  the  sad  catastrophe.  They  recalled 
several  ominous  circumstances  which  had  before  escaped 
their  attention.  In  the  preceding  spring,  an  earthquake^ 
accompanied  by  a  tremendous  hurricane,  such  as  the  oldest 
men  did  not  remember,  had  visited  Andalusia,  and  espe- 
cially  Carmona,  a  place  belonging  to  the  queen,  and  occa- 
sioned  frightful  desolation  there.  The  superstitious  Span* 
iards  now  read  in  these  portents  the  prophetic  signs  by 
which  Heaven  announces  some  great  calamity.     Prayers 

*  Gomez,  DeBebusgestis,  fol.47.  liberal  Italian  met  inth  rather  an 

—Among  tiie  foreigners  introduced  nncourtly  rebuke  from  Xim«iea, 

to  the  queen  at  this  time  was  a  who  told  him,  on  leaving  the  pre- 

ioelebratedYenetiantrayeller,named  aenoe,  that  '*he  had  rather  have  the 

Yianelli,  who  presented  her  with  a  money  his  diamonds  oost,  to  spend 

eross  of  pure  gold  set  with  precious  in  the  senrioe  of  the  churdh,  than 

atones,  among  which  was  a  car-  all  the  gems  of  the  Indies."    IfauL 
Imnde  of  inestimable  value.    The         '  Opus  Epist,  epist  270. 
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were  pnt  up  in  every  temple,  processions  and  pilgrimages 
made  in  every  part  of  the  country,  for  the  recovery  of  their 
beloved  sovereign, — but  in  vain.® 

Isabella,  in  the  mean  time,  was  deluded  with  no  false 
hopes.  She  felt  too  surely  the  decay  of  her  bodily  strength, 
and  she  resolved  to  perform  what  temporal  duties  yet  re« 
mained  for  her,  while  her  faculties  were  still  unclouded. 

On  the  12th  of  October  she  executed  that  celebrated 
testament  which  reflects  so  clearly  the  peculiar  qualities  of 
her  mind  and  character.  She  begins  with  prescribing  the 
arrangements  for  her  burial.  She  orders  her  remains  to  be 
transported  to  Granada,  to  the  Franciscan  monastery  of 
Santa  Isabella  in  the  Alhambra,  and  there  deposited  in  a 
low  and  humble  sepulchre,  without  other  memorial  than  a 
plain  inscription  on  it.  "  But,"  she  continues,  "  should  the 
king  my  lord  prefer  a  sepulchre  in  some  other  place,  then 
my  will  is  that  my  body  be  there  transported,  and  laid  by 
his  side ;  that  the  union  we  have  enjoyed  in  this  world, 
and,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  may  hope  again  for  our 
souls  in  heaven,  may  be  represented  by  our  bodies  in  the 
earth."  Then,  desirous  of  correcting  by  her  example,  in 
this  last  act  of  her  life,  the  wasteful  pomp  of  funeral  obse- 
quies to  which  the  Castilians  were  addicted,  she  commands 
that  her  own  should  be  performed  in  the  plainest  and  most 
unostentatious  manner,  and  that  the  sum  saved  by  this 
economy  should  be  distributed  in  alms  among  the  poor. 

She  next  provides  for  several  charities,  assigning,  among 
others,  marriage  portions  for  poor  maidens,  and  a  con* 
siderable  sum  for  the  redemption  of  Christian  captives  in 
Barbary.  She  enjoins  the  punctual  discharge  of  all  her 
personal  debts  within  a  year ;  she  retrenches  superfluous 
offices  in  the  royal  household,  and  revokes  all  such  grants, 
whether  in  the  forms  of  lands  or  annuities,  as  she  conceives 
to  have  been  made  without  sufficient  warrant.  She  incul- 
cates on  her  successors  the  importance  of  maintaining  the 

*  Bemaldez,  BeyeB  Oatifliooi,  Oompendio,  torn.  iL  lib.  19,  oap.  Id. 
MS.,  cap.  .200,  201.  —  Oarbajal,  ^Zufiiga,  Annales  de  Sevilla,  pp. 
Asalee,  MS.,  alio  1504.-^ariba7,      423,  42i. 
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integrity  of  the  royal  dooiains,  and,  above  all,  of  nerer 
divesting  themselves  of  their  title  to  the  important  fortreas 
of  Gibraltar. 

After  this,  she  comes  to  the  succession  of  the  crown, 
which  she  settles  on  the  infanta  Joanna  as  '*  queen  pro- 
prietor/' and  the  archduke  Philip  as  her  husband.  She 
gives  them  much  good  counsel  respecting  their  future  ad« 
ministration;  enjoining  them,  as  they  would  secure  the 
love  and  obedience  of  their  subjects,  to  conform  in  all  ie» 
spects  to  the  laws  and  usages  of  the  realm,  to  appoint  no 
foreigner  to  office, — an  error  into  which  Philip's  connec- 
tions, she  saw,  would  be  very  likely  to  betray  them, — and 
to  make  no  laws  or  ordinances  ''  which  necessarily  require 
the  consent  of  cortes,"  during  their  absence  from  the  king- 
dom.' She  recommends  to  them  the  same  conjugal  har- 
mony which  had  ever  subsisted  between  her  and  her 
husband ;  she  beseeches  them  to  show  the  latter  all  the 
deference  and  filial  afiection  ^'  due  to  him  beyond  every 
other  parent,  for  his  eminent  virtues ; "  and  finally  incul- 
cates on  them  the  most  tend^  regard  for  the  liberties  and 
welfare  of  their  subjects. 

She  next  comes  to  the  great  question  prqnised  by  the 
cortes  of  1608,  respecting  the  government  of  the  realm  in 
the  absence  or  incapacity  of  Joanna.  She  declares  that» 
after  mature  deliberation,  and  with  the  advice  of  many  of 
the  prelates  and  nobles  of  the  kingdom,  she  appoints  King 
Ferdinand  her  husband  to  be  the  sole  regent  of  Castile,  in 
that  exigency,  until  the  majority  of  her  grandson  Chaiks ; 
being  led  to  this,  she  adds,  **  by  the  consideration  (^  the 
magnanimity  and  illustrious  qualities  of  the  king  my  lord, 
as  well  as  his  large  experience,  and  the  great  profit  which 
will  redound  to  the  state  from  his  wise  and  beneficent 
rule."     She  expresses  her  sincere  conviction  that  his  past 

*  '*  Nl  ftigan  fiiera  de  los  dichos  —an  honourable  tectunony  to  tiio 

misBeynoseSefiorios,  LeyesePre-  legialatire   riglits   of    the   cortee, 

mdtioas,  ni  las  otras  oosas  que  en  which  contrasts  strcmgly  with  the 

Oortee  se  deven  hazer  segund  lae  denpotio  awumptiosi  of  pveeeding 

Leyes  de  eUoe  "  (Testamento,  apud  and  suooeeding  pnnoei. 
Dormer,  Discursoe  Tarios,  p.  343), 
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conduct  affords  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  his  faithful  ad- 
ministration,  but,  in  compliance  with  established  usage, 
requires  the  customary  oath  from  him  on  entering  on  the 
duties  oS  the  office. 

She  then  makes  a  specific  provision  for  her  husband's 
persona]  maintenance^  which, ''  although  less  than  she  could 
wish,  and  far  less  than  he  deserves,  considering  the  eminent 
services  he  has  rendered  the  state,''  she  settles  at  one-half 
of  the  net  proceeds  and  profits  accruing  from  the  newly- 
discovered  countries  in  the  west ;  together  with  ten  millions 
of  maravedis  annually,  assigned  on  the  a^cavalas  of  the 
grand-masterships  of  the  military  orders. 

After  some  additional  regulations,  respecting  the  descent 
of  the  crown  on  failure  of  Joanna's  lineal  heirs,  she  recom- 
mends in  the  kindeat  and  most  emphatic  terms  to  her  suc- 
cessors the  various  members  of  her  hous^old,  and  her 
personal  friends,  among  whom  we  find  the  names  of  the 
marquis  and  marchioness  of  Moya  (Beatrice  de  Bobadilla, 
the  companion  of  her  youth),  and  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega, 
the  accomplished  minister  at  the  papal  court 

And  lastly,  concluding  in  the  same  beautiful  strain  of 
conjugal  tenderness  in  which  she  began,  she  says,  ''I  beseech 
the  king  my  lord  that  he  will  accept  all  my  jewels,  or  such 
as  he  shall  select,  so  that,  seeing  them,  he  may  be  reminded 
of  the  singular  love  I  always  bore  him  while  living,  and 
that  I  am  now  waiting  for  him  in  a  better  world ;  by  which 
remembrance  he  may  be  encouraged  to  live  the  more  justly 
and  holily  in  this." 

Six  executors  were  named  to  the  will.  The  two  principal 
were  the  king  and  the  primate  Ximenes,  who  had  full 
powers  to  act  in  conjunction  with  any  one  of  the  others.^^ 

I  have  dwelt  the  more  minutely  on  the  details  of  Isa- 
bella's testament,  from  the  evidence  it  affords  of  her  con- 
stancy in  her  dying  hour  to  the  principles  which  had 

^  I  have  before  me  three  oopiee  ana,  torn.  ix.  apend.  no.  1 ;  and  a 

of   Isabella's  testament;     one   in  third,  published  in  Dormer^s  Dis- 

MS.,  apod  Garbajal,  Anales,  afio  cursos  varios  de  Historia,  pp.  314— » 

1504 ;    a   second,    printed   in  the  3S8.    I  am  not  aware  that  it  has 

beantiful  Valencia  edition  of  Mazi-  been  printed  elsewhere. 
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governed  her  tfairough  life ;  of  her  expansive  and  sagacious 
policy ;  her  prophetic  insight  into  the  evils  to  result  fram 
her  death, — evils,  alas  1  which  no  forecast  could  avert ;  her 
scrupulous  attention  to  all  her  personal  obligations ;  and 
that  warm  attachment  to  her  friends  which  could  never 
falter  while  a  pulse  beat  in  her  bosom. 

After  performing  this  duty,  she  daily  grew  weaker,  the 
powers  of  her  mind  seeming  to  brighten  as  those  of  her  body 
declined.  The  concerns  of  her  government  still  occupied  her 
thoughts ;  and  several  public  measures,  which  she  had  post- 
poned through  urgency  of  other  business,  or  growing  in- 
firmities, pressed  so  heavily  on  her  heart  that  she  made  them 
the  subject  of  a  codicil  to  her  former  will.  It  was  executed 
November  28rd,  1504,  only  three  days  before  her  death. 

Three  of  the  provisions  contained  in  it  are  too  remark- 
able to  pass  unnoticed.  The  first  concerns  the  codification 
of  the  laws.  For  this  purpose,  the  queen  appoints  a  com- 
mission to  make  a  new  digest  of  the  statutes  and  praymd^ 
ticas,  the  contradictory  tenor  of  which  still  occasioned  much 
embarrassment  in  Castilian  jurisprudence.  This  was  a  sub- 
ject she  always  had  much  at  heart ;  but  no  nearer  approach 
had  been  made  to  it  than  the  valuable  though  insufficient 
work  of  Montalvo,  in  the  early  part  of  her  reign ;  and,  not- 
withstanding her  precautions,  none  more  efiectual  was 
destined  to  take  place  till  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Second." 

The  second  item  had  reference  to  the  natives  of  the  New 
World.  Gross  abuses  had  arisen  there  since  the  partial 
revival  of  the  repartimientos,  although.  Las  Casas  says, 
''  intelligence  of  this  was  carefully  kept  from  the  ears  of  the 
queen.'" "     Some  vague  apprehension  of  the  truth,  how- 

u  rpiie  **  Ordenan9a8  realos  de  in  his  narratiye  of  the  destmctioQ 
OastUla/*  publisHed  in  1484,  and  of  the  Indies,  "  Lee  plus  erandes 
Ihe  *'  Pragm&tioas  del  Beyno,"  finrt  horreors  de  oes  guerres  et  de  oetta 
printed  in  1503,  comprehend  tiie  bouoherie  oommenodrent  aussitot 
general  legislation  of  uus  reign ;  a  qu'on  sut  en  Am^rique  ^ue  la  reine 
particular  account  of  whidi  the  isabelle  renait  de  mounr ;  car  jus- 
reader  may  find  in  Part  I.  chapter  qu'alors  il  ne  s'etait  pas  commis 
6,  and  Put  IL  chapter  26,  of  this  autant  de  crimes  dans  Tile  £s- 
History.  pagnole,  et  Ton  avait  mtoe  ea 

u  Las  Casas,  who  wiU  not  be  soin  de  les  cacher  k  oette  prinoeeae, 

suspected  of  sycophancy,  remarks,  paroequ*eUe  ne  oessait  de  reoom- 
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ever,  appears  to  have  forced  itself  on  her ;  and  she  eDJoins 
her  successors,  in  the  most  earnest  manner,  to  quicken  the 
good  work  of  converting  and  civilizing  the  poor  Indians,  to 
treat  them  with  the  greatest  gentleness,  and  redress  any 
wrongs  they  may  have  suffered  in  their  persons  or  property. 

Lastly,  she  expresses  her  doubts  as  to  the  legality  of  the 
revenue  drawn  from  the  alcavalaa,  constituting  the  principal 
income  of  the  crown.  She  directs  a  commission  to  ascer- 
tain  whether  it  were  originally  intended  to  be  perpetual, 
and  if  this  were  done  with  the  free  consent  of  the  people ; 
enjoining  her  heirs,  in  that  event,  to  collect  the  tax  so  that 
it  should  press  least  heavily  on  her  subjects.  Should  it  be 
found  otherwise,  however,  she  directs  that  the  legislature  be 
summoned  to  devise  proper  measures  for  supplying  the  wants 
of  the  crown, — '*  measures  depending  for  their  validity  on 
the  good  pleasure  of  the  subjects  of  the  realm/'  ^ 

Such  were  the  dying  words  of  this  admirable  woman ; 
displaying  the  same  respect  for  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  nation  which  she  had  shown  through  life,  and  striving 
to  secure  the  blessings  of  her  benign  administration  to  the 
most  distant  and  barbarous  regions  under  her  sway.  These 
two  documents  were  a  precious  legacy  bequeathed  to  her 
people,  to  guide  them  when  the  light  of  her  personal  ex- 
ample should  be  withdrawn  for  ever. 

The  queen's  signature  to  the  codicil,  which  still  exists 
among  the  manuscripts  of  the  Royal  Library  at  Madrid, 
shows,  by  its  irregular  and  scarcely  legible  characters,  the 
feeble  state  to  which  she  was  then  reduced.^^  She  had 
now  adjusted  all  her  worldly  concerns,  and  she  prepared  to 
devote  herself,  during  the  brief  space  which  remained,  to 
those  of  a  higher  nature.     It  was  but  the  last  act  of  a  life 

mander  de  traitor  les  Indiens  aveo  ^  The  original  oodioil  is  stiU  pre- 

douoeiir»etdenerieaD^gligerpoar  served  among  the  manuecripts  of 

les  rendre  heureux;  fax  tm,  axnsi  the  Hoyal  Library  at  Madrid.    It  is 

que  beaucoup  dPHtpagnoUt  le$  leUre$  appended  to  the  queen's  testament 

qu'eUe  icrivaii  d  ot  •ujet,  et  lei  ordrei  in  the  works  before  noticed. 

qu*elle  envatfaii ;   ce  qui  prmtve  qu4  ^  Clemencin  has  given   a  fM>- 

ceUe  adimirtibU  reineaurait  mis  Jin  d  simile  of  this  last  signature  of  the 


ton^  de  eruautes,  «t  die  avait  pu  le$      queen,  in  the  Mem.  de  la  Acad,  de 
connaUre.**    (Euvres,  &L  de  Llor»     Hist.,  torn.  vL  Ilusi  21. 
ente,  torn.  L  p.  2h 
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of  preparation.  She  bad  the  misfortnne,  oommon  to  per- 
sons of  her  rank,  to  be  separated  in  her  last  moments  from 
those  whose  filial  tenderness  might  have  done  so  much  to 
soften  the  bitterness  of  death.  But  she  had  the  good  for- 
tune, most  rare,  to  have  secured  for  this  trying  hour  the 
solace  of  disinterested  friendship ;  for  she  beheld  around 
her  the  friends  of  her  childhood,  formed  and  proved  in  the 
dark  season  of  adversity. 

As  she  saw  them  bathed  in  tears  around  her  bed,  sbe 
calmly  said, ''  Do  not  weep  for  me,  nor  waste  your  time  in 
fruitless  prayers  for  my  recovery,  but  pray  raiher  for  the 
salvation  of  my  soul."  ^^  On  receiving  the  extreme  unction, 
she  refused  to  have  her  feet  exposed,  as  was  usual  on  that 
occasion ;  a  circumstance  which,  occurring  at  a  time  when 
there  can  be  no  suspicion  of  affectation,  is  oiten  noticed  by 
Spanish  writers  as  a  proof  of  that  sensitive  ddicacy  and 
decorum  which  distinguished  her  through  life.^*  At  length, 
having  received  the  sacraments,  and  performed  all  the 
offices  of  a  sincere  and  devout  Christian,  she  gently  expired, 
a  little  before  noon,  on  Wednesday,  November  26th,  1504, 
in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  her  age,  and  thirtieth  of  her 
reign." 

''  My  hand,"  says  Peter  Martyr,  in  a  letter  written  on 
the  same  day  to  the  archbishop  of  Granada,  *'  fiills  power- 
less by  my  side,  for  very  sorrow.  The  world  has  lost  its 
noblest  ornament ;  a  loss  to  be  deplored  not  only  by  Spain, 
which  she  has  so  long  carried  forward  in  the  career  of 
glory,  but  by  every  nation  in  Christendom ;  for  she  was  the 
mifvor  of  every  virtue,  the  shield  of  the  innocent,  and  an 
avenging  sword  to  the  wicked.  I  know  none  of  her  sex, 
in  ancient  or  modem  times,  who  in  my  judgment  is  at  all 
worthy  to  be  named  with  this  incomparable  woman/' " 

No  time  was  lost  in  making  preparations  for  transporting 

**  L.  Marineo,  Cosaa  memorables,  Oosas  memorablet,  ioL  187. — Qm» 

fbL    187.  —  Gaiibay,  Compendio,  bay,  Gompendio,  ubi  mpra. 

torn.  iL  lib.  10,  cap.  18.  "  Isabella  was  \xxcd.  April  22ndt 

'*  Ar^valo,   Historia   Palentina,  1461,  and  asoended  the  orone  Be* 

MS.,  apud  Mem.  de  la  Aoad.  de  oember  12tli,  1474. 

Hist.,  torn.  yi.  p.  672.— L.  Marineo,  "  Opus  Epist,  epist  S7S. 
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(he  queen's  body  unembalmed  to  Granada,  in  strict  con- 
ibrmity  to  her  orders.  It  was  escorted  by  a  numerous 
eortiffe  of  cavaliers  and  ecclesiastics,  among  whom  was  the 
faithful  Martyr.  The  procession  began  its  mournful  march 
the  day  following  her  death,  taking  the  route  through  Are- 
valo,  Toledo,  and  Jaen.  Scarcely  had  it  left  Medina  del 
Campo  when  a  tremendous  tempest  set  in,  which  con- 
tinued  with  little  interruption  during  the  whole  journey. 
The  roads  were  rendered  nearly  impassable;  the  bridges 
swept  away,  the  small  streams  swollen  to  the  size  of  the 
Tagus,  and  the  level  country  buried  under  a  deluge  of 
water.  Neither  sun  nor  stars  were  seen  during  their  whole 
progress.  The  horses  and  mules  were  borne  down  by  the 
torrents,  and  the  riders  in  several  instances  perished  with 
them.  ''  Never,"  exclaims  Martyr,  ''  did  I  encounter  such 
perils  in  the  whole  of  my  hazardous  pilgrimage  to  Egypt/' ^^ 

At  length,  on  the  18th  of  December,  the  melancholy  and 
way-worn  cavalcade  reached  the  place  of  its  destination ; 
and,  amidst  the  wild  strife  of  the  elements,  the  peaceful  re- 
mains of  Isabella  were  laid,  with  simple  solemnities,  in  the 
Franciscan  monastery  of  the  Alhambra.  Here,  under  the 
shadow  of  those  venerable  Moslem  towers,  and  in  the  heart 
of  the  capital  which  her  noble  constancy  had  recovered  for. 
her  country,  they  continued  to  repose  tiU  after  the  death  of 
Ferdinand,  when  they  were  removed  to  be  laid  by  his 
side  in  the  stately  mausoleum  of  the  cathedral  church  of 
Granada.^ 

I  shall  defer  the  review  of  Queen  Isabella's  administra- 
tion until  it  can  be  made  in  conjunction  with  that  of  Ferdi- 
nand's,  and  shall  confine  myself  at  present  to  such  con« 
siderations  on  the  prominent  traits  of  her  character  as 
have  been  suggested  by  the  preceding  history  of  her  life. 

Her  person,  as  mentioned  in  the  early  part  of  the  nar- 
rative, was  of  the  middle  height,  and  well  proportioned. 

*  Opus  Epist,  epifit  280.-— The  MS.,  afio  1504.  —  Qaribay,  Oom« 

text  does  not  exaggerate  the  Ian-  pendio,  torn,  ii  lib.  19,  cap.  16.— 

guage  of  the  epietle.  Zurita,  torn.  t.  lib.  6,  cap.  S4«  — 

"  jBernaldez,    Beyes    Oatdlicos,  Nayagiero,  Yiaggio,  fi>L  23. 
MS.,  cap.  20.  —  Carbi^'al,  Analea, 
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She  had  a  clear,  fresh  complexion,  with  light  blue  eyes  and 
auburn  hair, — a  style  of  beauty  exceedingly  rare  in  Spain. 
Her  features  were  regular,  and  universally  allowed  to  be 
uncommonly  handsome.^^  The  illusion  which  attaches  to 
rank,  more  especially  when  united  with  engaging  manners, 
might  lead  us  to  suspect  some  exaggeration  in  the  enco- 
miums so  liberally  lavished  on  her.  But  they  would  seem  to 
be  in  a  great  measure  justified  by  the  portraits  that  remain 
of  her,  which  combine  a  faultless  symmetry  of  features  with 
singular  sweetness  and  intelligence  of  expression. 

Her  manner  were  most  gracious  and  pleasing.  They 
were  marked  by  natural  dignity  and  modest  reserve,  tem- 
pered by  an  affability  which  flowed  from  the  kindliness  of 
her  disposition.  She  was  the  last  person  to  be  approached 
with  undue  familiarity ;  yet  the  respect  which  she  imposed 
was  mingled  with  the  strongest  feelings  of  devotion  and 
love.  She  showed  great  tact  in  accommodating  herself  to 
the  peculiar  situation  and  character  of  those  around  her. 
She  appeared  in  arms  at  the  head  of  her  troops,  and  shrunk 
from  none  of  the  hardships  of  war.  During  the  reforms 
introduced  into  the  religious  houses,  she  visited  the  nun- 
neries in  person,  taking  her  needlework  with  her,  and  pass- 
ing  the  day  in  the  society  of  the  inmates.  When  travelling 
in  Galicia,  she  attired  herself  in  the  costume  of  the  countiy, 
borrowing  for  that  purpose  the  jewels  and  other  ornaments 
of  the  ladies  there,  and  returning  them  with  liberal  addi- 
tions.^^ By  this  condescending  and  captivating  deport- 
ment,  as  well  as  by  her  higher  qualities,  she  gained  an 

"  The  Cnrate   of  Lob  Palaciot  jestad  venerable,  annqne  a  juyzio 

remarks  of  her,  '*  Fae  muger  her-  de  muchoe  la  revna  era  de  mayor 

mo6a,demuygentilcuerpo,  egeeto,  hermosora."     (Ooeaa  memorables, 

e  composicion?'    (^F^  Catdlicos,  fol   182.)    Ana  Oviedo,  who  had 

MS.,  cap.  201.y    Folgar,  another  likewise  frequent  opportanities  oi 

contemporary,  eulogizes  **  el  mirar  personal  observation,  does  not  hed- 

muy  gracioBo,  y  honesto,  las  fao-  tate  to  declare,   *'En    hermosura 

ciones  del  rostro  bien  puestas,  la  pueetas  delante  de  S.  A.  todas  las 

cara  toda  muy  hermosa."    (Beyes  mugeres  que  yo  he  visto,  ninguna 

Catdlicos,  part  1,  cap.  4.)    lU  Ma-  vi  tan  gradosa,  ni  tanto  de  ver 

rineo  says,  **  Todo  u>  que  ayia  en  oomo  sa  persona."    Quinouagenas^ 

el  rey  de  dignidad,  se  hallava  en  la  MS. 

reyna  de  gradosa  hermosura,  y  en  "  Mem.  de  la  Acad,  de  Htst* 

entrambos  se  moetrava  una  ma-  torn.  tL  Ilttst.  S* 
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ascendancy  over  her  turbulent  subjects,  which  no  king  of 
Spain  could  ever  boast. 

She  spoke  the  Castilian  with  much  elegance  and  cor- 
rectoess.  She  had  an  easy  fluency  of  discourse,  which, 
though  generally  of  a  serious  complexion,  was  occasionally 
seasoned  with  agreeable  sallies,  some  of  which  have  passed 
into  proverbs.^^  She  was  temperate  even  to  abstemious- 
ness in  her  diet,  seldom  or  never  tasting  wine ;  ^^  and  so 
frugal  in  her  table,  that  the  daily  expenses  for  herself  and 
family  did  not  exceed  the  moderate  sum  of  forty  ducats.^^ 
She  was  equally  simple  and  economical  in  her  apparel.  On 
all  public  occasions,  indeed,  she  displayed  a  royal  magni- 
ficence ;  ^  but  she  had  no  relish  for  it  in  private,  and  she 
freely  gave  away  her  clothes  ^  and  jewels,^®  as  presents  to 
her  friends.  Naturally  of  a  sedate  though  cheerful  tem- 
per,^^  she  had  little  taste  for  the  frivolous  amusements 
which  make  up  so  much  of  a  court  life ;  and,  if  she  encour- 
aged the  presence  of  minstrels  and  musicians  in  her  palace, 
it  was  to  wean  her  young  nobility  from  the  coarser  and  less 
intellectual  pleasures  to  which  they  were  addicted.^^ 

Among  her  moral  qualities,  the  most  conspicuous,  per- 
haps, was  her  magnanimity.     She  betrayed  nothing  little 

**  Mem.  de  la  Acad,  de  Hist.,  torn*  written  soon  after  one  of  her  pro- 

yL  Host.  8.  gresses  into  Oolicia,  showing  her 

**  L. Marineo, Cosasmemorables,  habitual   L'berality  in  this  way: 

foL  182. — ^Pulgar,  Beyes  Catdlioos,  **  Dedd  a  dofia  Luisa,  que  porque 

part.  1,  cap.  4.  yengo  de  Oalicia  desecha  de  ves- 

^  Mem.  de  la  Acad,  de  Hist.,  tom.  tidos,  no  le  enyio  para  su  hermana ; 

Tip.  323.             ^  que  no  tengo  ajgora  oosa  bnena; 

"   Such    occasions    haye    rare  mas  yolelosenyiare  presto  buenoa.'' 

charms,  of  course,  for  the  gossip-  Beynas  Caihdlicas,  torn.  ii.  p.  839. 

ing  chroniclers  of  the  period.    See,  ^  See  the  magDificent  inventory 

among  others,  the  gorgeous  cere-  presented  to  her  daughter-in-law, 

monialofthe  baptism  and  presenta-  Margaret  of  Austria,  and  to  her 

tion  of  prince  John  at  Seville,  1478,  daughter  Maria,  queen  of  Portu^» 

as  related  by  the  good  Curate  of  apud  Mem..; dp  la  Acad*  de  Hist, 

Loe   Palacios^     (Beyes   GatdliooSy  torn.  yi.  Hust  12. 

MS.,  cap.  32,  33.)    <<  Isabella  was  "  **  Alegre,"  says  the  author  of 

surrounded  and  served,"  says  Pul-  the  *'  Oarro  de  las  Dofias,"  '*  de  una 

Ekr,  "  by  grandees  and  lords  of  the  alegria  honesta  y  mui  mesurada." 

ghest  rank,  so  that  it  was  said  M6m.delaAcad.deHist,  t.vi.  658. 

she  maintained  too  AT^at  pomp;  ^  Among  the  retainers  of  the 


pompa  demaaiada"     Beyes  Gatd-  court,  Bemaldez  notices  '*  la  mol 

licos,  part  1,  cap.  4.  titud  de  poetas,  de  trobadores,  e 

*'  florez  quotes  a  passage  firom  mOsicos  de  todas  partes."    Beyes 

an  original  letter  of  the  queen,  CatdliooSi  MS,|  cap.  20L 
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or  selfish,  in  thought  or  action.  Her  schemes  were  vast, 
and  executed  in  the  same  noble  spirit  in  which  tbey  were 
conceived.  She  never  employed  doubtful  agents  or  sinister 
measures,  but  the  most  direct  and  open  policy."  She 
scorned  to  avail  herself  of  advantages  offered  by  the  perfidy 
of  others."  Where  she  had  once  given  her  confidence, 
she  gave  her  hearty  and  steady  support;  and  she  was 
scrupulous  to  redeem  any  pledge  she  had  made  to  those 
who  ventured  in  her  cause,  however  unpopular.  She  sus- 
tained Ximenes  in  all  his  obnoxious  but  salutary  reforms. 
She  seconded  Columbus  in  the  prosecution  of  his  arduous 
enterprise,  and  shielded  him  from  the  calumny  of  his 
enemies.  She  did  the  same  good  service  to  her  favourite, 
Gonsalvo  de  Cordova ;  and  the  day  of  her  death  was  felt, 
and,  as  it  proved,  truly  felt,  by  both,  as  the  last  of  their 
good  fortune.*  Artifice  and  duplicity  were  so  abhorrent 
to  her  character,  and  so  averse  from  her  domestic  policy, 
that  when  they  appear  in  the  foreign  relations  of  Spain  it 
is  certainly  not  imputable  to  her.  She  was  incapable  of 
harbouring  any  petty  distrust  or  latent  malice;  and, 
although  stem  in  the  execution  and  exaction  of  public  jus- 
tice, she  made  the  most  generous  allowance,  and  even  some- 
times advances,  to  those  who  had  personally  injured  her.** 
But  the  principle  which  gave  a  peculiar  colouring  to 
every  feature  of  Isabella's  mind  was  piety.     It  shone  forth 

"  "Qneriaqnestiscartaa^  man-  ConsalTi;  nam  ab  ek  tanqnam  al- 

damientos   ftieeen    oomplidoa   con  nmnus,  ac  in  ejus  regii  educating 

diligencia.''    Pulgar,  Beyes  Catdli-  cuncta  qnte  exoptari  poasent  yir- 

CO0,  part  1,  cap.  4.  tutis  et  di^itatia  incrementa  ad- 

"  See  a  remarkable  instance  of  emptum  fmsse  fatebatnr,  rege  ipso 

this,  in  her  treatment  of  the  faith-  qnan^nam  minns  benigno  pamm- 

less  Juan  de  Corral,  noticed  in  Part  que  bberali  nunquam  reginae  to- 

I.  chapter  10,  of  this  History.  luntati    reluctari   anso.     Id  yero 

"  The  melancholy  tone  of  Co-  pneclare  tanquam  yerissimum  ap- 

lumbus's  correspondence  after  the  P^ruit  elatd  reginiU"    Yitse  lllud;^ 

queen's  death  snows  too  well  the  Virorum,  p.  275. 

colour  of  his  fortunes  and  feelings.  **  The  reader  ma^  lecaU  a  strik- 

(Nayarrete,  Coleccion    de  Yiages,  ing  example  of  this,  in  the  early 

tonu  i.  pp.  d41  et  seq.)    The  senti-  pe^  of  her  reign,  in   her  great 

ments  of  the  Great  Capitan  were  tenderness  and  forbearance  towards 

still  more  unequiyocally  expressed,  the  humours  of  Carillo,  archbiahop 

according  to  Gio^-io:  ''Nee  multis  of  Toledo,  her  quondam  friend,  bill 

inde  diebus  Begina  fato  concessit,  then  her  most  implacable  Iba 
inoredibili  oum  doloreatque  jaoturi 
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from  the  very  depths  of  her  soul  with  a  heavenly  radiance 
which  illuminated  her  whole  character.  Fortunately,  her 
earliest  years  had  been  passed  in  the  rugged  school  of 
adversity,  under  the  eye  of  a  mother  who  implanted  in  her 
serious  mind  such  strong  principles  of  religion  as  nothing 
in  after-life  had  power  to  shake.  At  an  early  age,  in  the 
flower  of  youth  and  beauty,  she  was  introduced  to  her 
brother's  court;  but  its  blandishments,  so  dazzling  to  a 
young  imagination,  had  no  power  over  hers ;  for  she  was 
surrounded  by  a  moral  atmosphere  of  purity, 

"  Driying  &r  o£f  each  tiling  of  sin  and  guilt."* 

Such  was  the  decorum  of  her  manners,  that,  though  encom- 
passed by  false  friends  and  open  enemies,  not  the  slightest 
reproach  was  breathed  on  her  fair  name  in  this  corrupt 
and  calumnious  court. 

She  gave  a  liberal  portion  of  her  time  to  private  devo- 
tions, as  well  as  to  the  public  exercises  of  religion .*•  She 
expended  large  sums  in  useful  charities,  especially  in  the 
erection  of  hospitals  and  churches,  and  the  more  doubtful 
endowments  of  monasteries.''     Her  piety  was  strikingly 

*  Isabella  at  her  brother^s  court 
miebt  well  have  sat  for  the  whole 
of  Milton's  beautiful  portraiture : 

*'  So  dear  to  heaven  is  saintly 
chastity, 

That,  when  a  soul  is  found  sin- 
cerely so, 

A  thousand  liveried  angels  lackey 
her, 

Driving  far  off  each  thing  of  sin 
and  guilt, 

And,  in  clear  dream  and  solemn 
vision, 

TeU  her  of  things  that  no  gross 
ear  can  hear, 

TiU  oft  converse  with  heavenly 
habitants 

Begin  to  cast  a  beam  on  the  out- 
ward shape. 

The  unpolluted  temple  of  themind, 

And  turns  it  by  degrees  to  the 
eoul*8  essence, 

Till  all  be  made  immortal." 

*  **  Era  tanto,''  says  L.  Marineo, 
*'el  ardor  y  dili^ncia  que  tenia 
oerca  el  culto  divmo,  que  aunque 

VOL.  IL 


de  dia  y  de  noche  estava  muy  ocu- 
pada  en  grandes  y  arduos  negocios 
de  la  goyemacion  demuchos  reynos 
y  sefiorios,  parescia  que  au  vuUi  era 
mas  cofUemplativa  mie  adiva,  Por- 
que  siempre  se  hrulava  presente  a 
los  divinos  oficios  y  a  la  palabra  de 
Dioe.  Era  tanta  su  atencion  que 
si  alguno  de  los  que  celebravan  o 
cantavan  los  psalmos,  o  otras  cosas 
de  la  yglesia  errava  alguna  didon 
o  syllaba,  lo  sintia  y  lo  notaya,  y 
despues  como  maestro  a  discipulo 
se  lo  emendava  y  corre^a.  Acos- 
tumbrava  cada  oia  dezir  todas  las 
horas  can6nica8  demas  de  otras 
muchas  votivas  y  extraordinarias 
devociones  que  tenia."  Cosas  me- 
morables,  fol  183. 

"  Pulgar,  Beyes  Catdlioos,  part. 
1,  cap.  4. — Lucio  Marineo  enumer- 
ates many  of  these  splendid  chari- 
ties. (Cosas  memoraoles,  fol.  165.) 
See  also  the  notices  scattered  over 
the  Itinerary  (Viaggio  in  Spagna) 
of  Navagiero,  who  travelled  through 
the  country  a  few  years  after. 
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exhibited  in  that  unfeigned  humih'ty  whicli,  althongh  fhc 
very  essence  of  our  faith,  is  so  rarely  found;  and  most 
rarely  in  those  whose  great  powers  and  exalted  stations 
seem  to  raise  them  above  the  level  of  ordinary  mortals.  A 
remarkable  illustration  of  this  is  afforded  in  the  queen's 
correspondence  with  Talavera,  in  which  her  meek  and 
docile  spirit  is  strikingly  contrasted  with  the  Puritanical 
intolerance  of  her  confessor.^  Yet  Talavera,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  sincere  and  benevolent  at  heart.  Unfortunately, 
the  royal  conscience  was  at  times  committed  to  very 
different  keeping;  and  that  humility  which,  as  we  have 
repeatedly  had  occasion  to  notice,  made  her  -  defer  so 
reverentially  to  her  ghostly  advisers,  led,  under  the  fanatic 
Torquemada,  the  confessor  of  her  early  youth,  to  those  deep 
blemishes  on  her  administration,  the  establishment  of  the 
Inquisition  and  the  exile  of  the  Jews. 

But,  though  blemishes  of  the  deepest  dye  on  her  admin- 
istration, they  are  certainly  not  to  be  regarded  as  such  on 
her  moral  character.  It  will  be  difficult  to  condemn  her, 
indeed,  without  condemning  the  age ;  for  these  very  acts 
are  not  only  excused,  but  extolled  by  her  contempo- 
raries, as  constituting  her  strongest  claims  to  renown,  and 
to  the  gratitude  of  her  country .*•  They  proceeded  from  the 
principle,  openly  avowed  by  the  court  of  Rome,  that  zeal 
for  the  purity  of  the  faith  could  atone  for  every  crime. 

*  The   archbishop's   letters  are  considered  bad;^  that,  if  bo,  ther 

little  better  than  a  homily  on  the  may  be  discontinued  in   future, 

sins  of  dancing,  feasting,  dressing,  See  this  curious  corres|x>ndenoe  in 

and  the  like,  garnished  with  Scrip-  Mem.  de  la  Acad,  de  Hist,  tcnn.  yi. 

tural  aUusions,  and  conveyed  in  a  Ilust.  13. 

tone  of  sour  rebuke  that  would  have  *  Such  encomiums  become  stiU 
done  credit  to  the  most  canting  more  striking  in  writers  of  sound 
Boimdhecul  in  Oliver  Cromwell's  and  expansive  views  like  Zuiita 
court.  The  queen,  far  fiX)m  takine  andBlancas,  who,  although  flourish- 
exception  at  it,  vindicates  herseu  ing  in  a  better  instructed  age,  do 
from  the  grave  imputations  with  a  not  scruple  to  pronounce  the  In- 
decree  of  earnestness  and  simplicity  quisition  **  the  greatest  evidence  of 
which  may  provoke  a  smile  in  the  her  pnidence  and  pietv,  whose  un* 
reader.  *'  1  am  aware,''  she  con-  common  utility  not  only  Spain,  but 
dudes,  *'  that  custom  cannot  make  all  Christendom,  freely  acknow- 
an  action,  bad  in  itself,  good ;  but  lodged  I "  Blancas,  Commentarii, 
I  wish  your  opinion  whether,  under  p.  263. — ^Zurita,  Anales,  torn.  T.  Utk 
all  the  circumstances,  these  can  be  1,  cap.  8. 
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This  immoral  maxim,  flowing  from  the  head  of  the  church, 
was  echoed  in  a  thousand  different  forms  by  the  subordi- 
nate  clergy,  and  greedily  received  by  a  superstitious 
people.*^  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  solitary  woman, 
filled  with  natural  diffidence  of  her  own  capacity  on  such 
subjects,  should  array  herself  against  those  venerated 
counsellors  whom  she  had  been  taught  from  her  cradle  to 
look  to  as  the  guides  and  guardians  of  her  conscience. 

However  mischievous  the  operations  of  the  Inquisition 
way  have  been  in  Spain,  its  establishment,  in  point  of 
principle,  was  not  worse  than  many  other  measures  which 
have  passed  with  far  less  censure,  though  in  a  much  more 
advanced  and  civilized  age.*^  Where,  indeed,  during  the 
sixteenth  and  the  greater  part  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
was  the  principle  of  persecution  abandoned  by  the  domi- 
nant party,  whether  Catholic  or  Protestant?  And  where 
that  of  toleration  asserted,  except  by  the  weaker?  It  is 
true,  to  borrow  Isabella's  own  expression  in  her  letter  to 
Talavera,  the  prevalence  of  a  bad  custom  cannot  constitute 
its  apology.  But  it  should  serve  much  to  mitigate  our 
condemnation  of  the  queen,  that  she  fell  iuto  no  greater 
error,  in  the  imperfect  light  in  which  she  lived,  than  was 
common  to  the  greatest  minds  in  a  later  and  far  riper 
period.** 

*  Sismondi   displays   tlie   mis-  cases   by   the    Hig^li   Commission 

chieyous  influence  of  these  theo-  court,  does  not  hesitate  to  say,  the 

logical  dogmas  in  Italy,  as  well  as  interrogatories  were  ''so  curiously 

Spain,    under   the    pontificate    of  penned,  so  full  of  branches  and  cir- 

^exander  YI.  and  his  immediate  cumstances,  as  he  thought  the  in- 

predecessors,  in  the  90th  chapter  quisitors  of  Spain  used  not  so  mauy 

of  his  eloquent  and  philosophical  questions  to  comprehend  and    to 

**  Histoire  des  E^publiques  ItiUi-  trap  their  preys."    Ibid.,  chap.  4. 

ennes."  **  Even  Milton,  in  his  essay  on 

*'  I  borrow  almost  the  words  of  the  "Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Print- 
Mr.  Hallam,  who,  noticing  the  ing,"  the  most  splendid  argument, 
penal  statutes  against  CamoHcs  perhaps,  the  world  had  then  wit- 
under  Elizabeth,  says,  "They  estab-  nessed  in  behalf  of  intellectual 
lishod  a  persecution  which  fell  liberty,  would  exclude  Popery  from 
not  at  all  short  in  principle  of  that  the  benefits  of  toleration,  as  a  re- 
fer which  the  Inquisition  had  be-  Ugion  which  the  public  good  re- 
come  so  odious.*'  (Constitutional  quired  at  all  events  to  be  extirpated. 
History  of  England  (Paris,  1827),  Such  were  the  crude  views  of  the 
vol.  i.  chap.  3.)  Even  Lord  Bur-  rights  of  conscience  entertained,  in 
leigh,  commenting  on  the  mode  of  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth 
examination    adopted    in   certain  centuiy,  by  one   of  those  gifted 
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Isabella's  actions,  indeed^  were  habitaally  based  on 
principle.  Whatever  errors  of  judgment  be  imputed  to 
her,  she  most  anxiously  sought  in  all  situations  to  discern 
and  discharge  her  duty.  Faithful  in  the  dispensation  of 
justice,  no  bribe  was  large  enough  to  ward  off  the  execu- 
tion of  the  law.*  No  motive,  not  even  conjugal  affection, 
could  induce  her  to  make  an  unsuitable  appointment  to 
public  oflSce.**  No  reverence  for  the  ministeis  of  religion 
could  lead  her  to  wink  at  their  misconduct ;  *•  nor  could 
the  deference  she  entertained  for  the  head  of  the  church 
allow  her  to  tolerate  his  encroachments  on  the  rights  of 
her  crown.^  She  seemed  to  consider  herself  "especially 
bound  to  preserve  entire  the  peculiar  claims  and  privileges 
of  Castile,  after  its  union  under  the  same  sovereign  with 
Aragon.^  And  although,  "  while  her  own  will  was  law," 
says  Peter  Martyr,  "  she  governed  in  such  a  manner  that 
it  might  appear  the  joint  action  of  both  Ferdinand  and  her- 
self," yet  she  was  careful  never  to  surrender  into  his  hands 
one  of  those  prerogatives  which  belonged  to  her  as  queen 
proprietor  of  the  kingdom,** 

Isabella's  measures  were  characterized  by  that  practical 
good  sense  wijbhout  which  the  most  brilliant  parts  may 

minds  whose  extraordinary  eleya-  desiasticsofTnudllo.  F^ntLdii^ 

tion  enabled  it  to  catch  and  reflect  ter  12,  of  this  History, 
back  the  coming  light  of  knowledge,         ^  Ibid.,  Part  I.  diapter  a,  Pui 

long  before  it  had  faUen  on  the  rost  II.  chapter  10,  et  alibi.  Indeed,  this 

of  mankind.  independent  attitude  was  shown,  as 

"  The  most  remarkable  example  I  have  more  than  once  had 


of  this,  perhaps,  occurred  in  the  sion  to  notice,  not  merely  in  shield- 
case  of  the  wealthy  Galicion  knight,  ing  the  rights  of  her  own  crown, 
Yaiiez  de  Lugo,  who  endeavoured  but  in  the  boldest  remonstranoes 
to  purchase  a  pardon  of  the  queen  against theoomiptpractioesandper- 
by  the  enormous  bribe  of  40,000  eonal  immorality  of  those  who  mled 
doblas  of  gold.  The  attempt  failed,  the  chair  of  St  Peter  at  this  period, 
tiiough  warmly  supported  by  some  **  The  public  acts  of  this  reign 
of  the  royal  counsellors.  The  stor^  afford  repeated  evidence  of  the  jper- 
is  well  vouched.  Pulgar,BevesCat^  tinacity  with  which  Isabella  insisted 
licos,  part.  2,  cap.  97. — L.  Maiineo,  on  reserving  the  benefits  of  the 
Gosas  memorables,  foL  180.  Moorish  conquests  and  the  Ameri- 

**  The  reader  may  recollect  a  per-  can  discoveries  for  her  own  subiects 

tinent  illustration  of  this,  on  the  of  Castile,  by  whom  and  for  whom 

occasion  of  Ximenes's  appointment  they  had   been  mainly  achieyecL 

to  the  primacy.    See  Part  11.  chap-  The  same  thing   is  reiterated  in 

ter  6,  of  this  History.  the  most  emphuic  manner  in  her 

^  See,  among  other  instances,  her  testament, 

exemplary  chastisement  of  the  eo-  ^  Opus  £pist»  epiat.  3L 
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work  more  to  the  woe  than  to  the  weal  of  mankind. 
Though  engaged  all  her  life  in  reforms,  she  had  none  of 
the  failings  so  common  in  reformers.  Her  plans,  though 
vast,  were  never  visionary.  The  best  proof  of  this  is,  that 
she  lived  to  see  most  of  them  realized. 

She  was  quick  to  discern  objects  of  real  utility.  She 
saw  the  importance  of  the  new  discovery  of  printing,  and 
liberally  patronized  it,  from  the  first  moment  it  appeared.* 
She  had  none  of  the  exclusive,  local  prejudices  too  com- 
mon with  her  countrymen.  She  drew  talent  from  the 
most  remote  quarters  to  her  dominions,  by  munificent  re- 
wards. She  imported  foreign  artisans  for  her  manufac- 
tures, foreign  engineers  and  officers  for  the  discipline  of 
her  army,  and  foreign  scholars  to  imbue  her  martial  sub- 
jects with  more  cultivated  tastes.  She  consulted  the  useful^ 
in  all  her  subordinate  regulations ;  in  her  sumptuary  laws, 
for  instance,  directed  against  the  fashionable  extravagance 
of  dress,  and  the  ruinous  ostentation  so  much  affected  by 
the  Castilians  in  their  weddings  and  funerals.^  Lastly, 
she  showed  the  same  perspicacity  in  the  selection  of  her 
agents ;  well  knowing  that  the  best  measures  become  bad 
in  incompetent  hands. 

But,  although  the  skilful  selection  of  her  agents  was  an 
obvious  cause  of  Isabella's  success,  yet  another,  even  more 
important,  is  to  be  found  in  her  own  vigilance  and  untiring 
exertions.  During  the  first  busy  and  bustling  years  of  her 
reign,  these  exertions  were  of  incredible  magnitude.  She 
was  almost  always  in  the  saddle,  for  she  made  all  her  jour- 
neys on  horseback ;  and  she  travelled  with  a  rapidity  which 
made  her  always  present  on  the  spot  where  her  presence 

^  *  Mem.  de  la  Acad,  de  Hist,  torn,  animas  de  los  defantos,"  eta  **  Pero 

vL  p.  49.  los  Catdlioos  Christianos  que  cree- 

^  The  preamble  of  one  of  lier  mosquehaiotraTidadespuesdesta, 

pragmdtieas  against  this  lavish  ex-  donde  las  animas  esperan  folgamsa 

penditure  at  mnerals  contains  some  e  Tida  perdurable,  deata  hcibemo$  de 

reflections  worth  quoting  for  the  curar  e  procurar  de  la  ganar  por 

evidence  they  afford  of  her  practical  obnu   meritoriaSf  e   no  por   eo$a$ 

good  sense :    "  Nos  deseando  pro-  traneiton'ae  e  vatuu  oomo  toii  los  IvJtoe 

veer  e  remediar  al  tal  gasto  sin  pro-  e  gcutoe    eaeeesivos,**    Mem.    de  la 

yecho,  e  considerando  que  esto  no  A(»d.  de  Hist.,  tom.  vi«  p.  dl8« 
redunda  en  sufragio  e  fQivio  de  lai 
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was  needed.  She  was  never  intimidated  by  the  weatber, 
or  the  state  of  her  own  health ;  and  this  reckless  exposure 
undoubtedly  contributed  much  to  impair  her  excellent  con- 
stitution." 

She  was  equally  indefatigable  in  her  mental  application. 
After  assiduous  attention  to  business  through  the  day,  she 
was  often  known  to  sit  up  all  night  dictating  despatches  to 
her  secretaries."  In  the  midst  of  these  overwhelming 
cares,  she  found  time  to  supply  the  defects  of  early  educa- 
tion by  learning  Latin,  so  as  to  understand  it  without 
difficulty,  whether  written  or  spoken,  and  indeed,  in  the 
opinion  of  a  competent  judge,  to  attain  a  critical  accuracy 
in  it."  As  she  had  little  turn  for  light  amusements,  she 
sought  relief  from  graver  cares  by  some  useful  occupation 
appropriate  to  her  sex ;  and  she  left  ample  evidence  of  ber 
skill  in  this  way,  in  the  rich  specimens  of  embioiderr, 
wrought  with  her  own  fair  hands,  with  which  she  decorated 
the  churches.  She  was  careful  to  instnict  her  daughters 
in  these  more  hiunble  departments  of  domestic  duty ;  for 
she  thought  nothing  too  humble  to  learn  which  was  usefuL** 

With  all  her  high  qualifications,  Isabella  would  have 
been  still  unequal  to  the  achievement  of  her  grand  designs, 
without  possessing  a  degree  of  fortitude  rare  in  either  sex ; 
not  the  courage  which  implies  contempt  of  personal  dan- 

"  Her  exposure  in  this  way  on  Tii  p.  411. — ^Mem.  de  la  Acad,  da 

one  occasion  brought  on  a  mis-  Hist.,  torn.  yi.  p.  29. 

carriage.    According  to  Gomes,  in-  "  L.Marineo,  Coeasmemorables, 

deed,  she  finally  died  of  a  painful  fol.  182. — ''Proniinciabaconprimor 


internal  disorder  occasioned  oy  her  el  latin,  y  era  tan  habil  en  la  pro- 
long and  laborious  ioumeys.  (De  sodia,  que  si  erraban  alfun  acento, 
Bebu8gesti8,fol.  47.)  Giovio  adopts  luego  le  corregia."  Idem,  apud 
the  same  account.  (Yitae  Illusi  Florez,  Beynas  Oath^licas,  torn.  ii« 
Yirorum,  p.  275.)    The  authorities  p.  834. 

are  good,  certainly ;    but  Martyr,  ^^  If  we  are  to  believe  Flores,  ^e 

who  was  in  the  palace,  with  eyery  king   wore   no   shirt   but    of  the 

opportunity  of  correct  information,  queen's  making:   **Preciaba8e  de 

and  with  no  reason  for  concealment  no  hayerse  pue^  su  maridocamiaa, 

of  the  truth,  in  his  private  corre-  que    ella    no    huviesse    hilado  y 

Spondence  with  Tendula  and  Tala-  cosido."    (Bexnas  Cathdiicaa,  torn, 

vera,  makes  no  aUusion  whatever  ii.  p.  832.)  If  this  be  taken  literaUy, 

to  such  a  complaint,  in  his  cir-  his  wardrobe,  considering  the  mul- 

cumstantial  account  of  the  queen's  titude  of  her  avocations,  must  have 

illness.  been  indifferently  fimushed. 
**  Ferreras,  Hist.  d'Espagne,  torn. 
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ger, — tliough  of  this  she  had  a  larger  share  than  falls  to 
most  men ;  **  nor  that  which  supports  its  possessor  under 
the  extremities  of  bodily  pain, — though  of  this  she  gave 
ample  evidence,  since  she  endured  the  greatest  suffering 
her  sex  is  called  to  bear,  without  a  groan ;"  but  that  moral 
courage  which  sustains  the  spirit  in  the  dark  hour  of  ad- 
versity, and,  gathering  light  from  within  to  dispel  the  dark- 
ness, imparts  its  own  cheering  influence  to  all  around. 
This  was  shown  remarkably  in  the  stormy  season  which 
ushered  in  her  accession,  as  well  as  through  the  whole  of 
the  Moorish  war.  It  was  her  voice  that  decided  never  to 
abandon  Alhama.^^  Her  remonstrances  compelled  the  king 
and  nobles  to  return  to  the  field,  when  they  had  quitted  it 
after  an  ineffectual  campaign.  As  dangers  and  difficulties 
multiplied,  she  multiplied  resources  to  meet  them ;  and, 
when  her  soldiers  lay  drooping  under  the  evils  of  some  pro- 
tracted siege,  she  appeared  in  the  midst,  mounted  on  her 
war-horse,  with  her  delicate  limbs  cased  in  knightly  mail,*® 
and,  riding  through  their  ranks,  breathed  new  courage  into 
their  hearts  by  her  own  intrepid  bearing.  To  her  personal 
efforts,  indeed,  as  well  as  counsels,  the  success  of  this 
glorious  war  may  be  mainly  imputed ;  and  the  unsuspicious 
testimony  of  the  Venetian  minister,  Navagiero,  a  few  years 
later,  shows  that  the  nation  so  considered  it.     "  Queen 

**  Among  many  eyidenoes  of  this,  Acad,  do  Hist.,  torn.  vi.  p.  559. 

what  other  need  be  given  than  her  "  <*  Era  firme  en  sub  propdaitos, 

conduct  at  the  famous  riot  at  Se-  de  los  quales  se  retiuia  con  gran 

eoTia?    Part  L  chapter  6,  of  this  dificultad."    Pulg^,  Beyes  Cat6- 

History.  licos^art.  1,  cap.  4. 

^  Pulgar,  Beyes  Catdlicos,  part.  *  The  reader  may  refresh  his  re* 

1»  cap.  4. — **  No  fue  la  Beyna,"  says  coUection  of  Tasso's  gi'aceful  sketch 

L.Marineo,  *'deanimomenosfuerte  of  Erminia  in  similar  warlike  pa- 

paia  sufrir  los  dolores  corporales.  noply: 

Porque  como  yo  fiiy  informado  de  ..  ^  ,    ,     .    .             .                     • 

laslluefias  que  le  wrvian  en  hi  "  Col  dunssimo  acciar  preme  ed 

camara.  ni  en  los  dolores  que  pa-  ^  ^  ^.^^^f      n      y»             i.  • 

deeda  de  raa  enfermidadJ,  ni  en  5 ?«>;««*«> «>"»  «}  »«'«» «1"<«^*5 

k>B  del  parto  (que  eecow  de  giande  |  la  tenem  man  lo  soudo  prende 

admiraSon)  n^ca  la  vieron  quex-  ^^  *">?!»  8"^«  «  insopportabil 

arse ;  antee  con  inoreyble  y  mara-  _  '??^   j-  *       •  i           i    j 

Tilloii  fortaleza  loa  iiOiil  j  di»-  S°?'  tuttodi  feriomtomosplende. 

eimuUva."  (Oo8a«  memorablie,  foL  E  in  atto  mihtar  se  rteaea  doma." 

186.)    To  the  same  effect  writes  the  Gerusalemme  Liberata,  canto  d, 

anonymous  author  of  ttie  "  Carro  stanza  92. 
do  1m  Dofias,"  apud  Mem.  de  la 
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Isabel,"  says  he,  ''bj  her  singular  genius,  masculine 
strength  of  mind,  and  other  virtues  most  unusual  in  our 
own  sex  as  well  as  hers,  was  not  merely  of  great  assist- 
ance in,  but  the  chief  cause  of,  the  conquest  of  Grenada. 
She  was,  indeed,  a  most  rare  and  virtuous  lady,  one  of 
whom  the  Spaniards  talk  far  more  than  of  the  king,  saga- 
cious as  he  was  and  uncommon  for  his  time."  ^ 

Happily,  these  masculine  qualities  in  Isabella  did  not 
extinguish  the  softer  ones  which  constitute  the  charm  of 
her  sex.  Her  heart  overflowed  with  aflFectionate  sensibility 
to  her  family  and  friends.  She  watched  over  the  declining 
days  of  her  aged  mother,  and  ministered  to  her  sad  in- 
firmities with  all  the  delicacy  of  filial  tenderness.**  We 
have  seen  abundant  proofs  how  fondly  and  faithfully  she 
loved  her  husband  to  the  last,®^  though  this  love  was  not 
always  as  faithfully  requited."  For  her  children  she  lived 
more  than  for  herself ;  and  for  them  too  she  died,  for  it 
was  their  loss  and  their  afflictions  which  froze  the  current 
of  her  blood  before  age  had  time  to  chill  it.     Her  exalted 

"  Yiaggio,  fol.  27.  other  articles  of  personal  property, 

"  We  find  one  of  the  first  articles  were  stamped  with  their  initials,  F 

in  the  marriage  treaty  with  Fer-  &  I,  or  emblasoned  with  their  de- 

dinand  enjoining  him  to  cherish  and  vices,  his  being  a  yoke,  and  hers  a 

treat  her  mother  with  all  reverence,  sheaf  of  arrows.     (Oviedo,  Quin- 

and  to  provide  suitably  for   her  ouagenas,  MS.,  bat.  I,  quinc.  2,  diaL 

royal  maintenance.     (Mem.  de  la  3.)    It  was  common,  says  Oviedo, 

Acad,  de  Hist.,  tom.  vi.  Apend.  no.  for  each  party  to  take  a  device 

1.)    The  author  of  the  '*  Cairo  de  whose   initial    corresponded    with 

las  Dofias  "  thus  notices  her  tender  that  of  the  name  of  me  other ;  as 

devotedness  to  her  parent  at  a  later  was  the  case  here,  with  jugo  and 

period:  *'Y  esto  me  dijo  quien  lo  flechcu. 

vido  por  sus  proprios  ojos,  que  la  '^  Marineo  thus  speaks  of   the 

Beyna  Doiia  Isabel,  nuestra  sefiora,  queen's  discreet  and  most  amiable 

cuando  estaba  alii  en  Arevalo  visi-  conduct  in  these  delicate  matters : 

tando  a  su  madre,  ella  minna  por  '*  Amava  en  tanta  manera  al  Rey 

su  persona  sei*via  a  su  misma  madre.  su  marido,  que  andava  sobre  aviso 

E  aqui  tomen  ejemplo   los  hijos  con  celos  a  ver  si  el  amava  a  otras. 

como  ban  de  servir  a  sus  padres,  T  si  sentia  que  mirava  a  alguna 

pues  una  Eeina  tan  poderosa  y  en  dama  o  donzella  de  su  casa  con 

negocios  tan  arduos  puesta,  todos  sefial  de  amores,  con  mucha  pru- 

los  mas  de  los  alios  (puesto  todo  dencia  busoava  medics  y  maneras 

aparte  y  pospuesto)  iba  a  visitar  a  con  que  despedir  aquella  tal  per* 

su  madre  y  la  servia  humilmente."  sona  de  su  casa,  con  su  mucha 

;io,  p.  557.  honrra  y  proveoho.*    (Cosas  me- 


Viagg 


Among  other  little  tokens  of  morables,  fol.  182.)  There 
mutual  affection,  it  may  be  men-  unfortunately  too  much  cause  fisr 
tioned  that  not  only  the  public  coin,  this  uneasiness.  See  Part  XL  chap- 
but   their   fdmiture,    books,    and  ter  24,  of  this  History 
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state  did  not  remove  her  above  the  sympathies  of  friend- 
ship.® With  her  friends  she  forgot  the  usual  distinctions 
of  rank,  sharing  in  their  joys,  visiting  and  consoling  them 
in  sorrow  and  sickness,  and  condescending  in  more  than 
one  instance  to  assume  the  office  of  executrix  on  their 
decease.^  Her  heart,  indeed,  was  filled  with  benevolence 
to  all  mankind.  In  the  most  fiery  heat  of  war,  she  was 
engaged  in  devising  means  for  mitigating  its  horrors.  She 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  introduce  the  benevolent 
institution  of  camp  hospitals ;  and  we  have  seen,  more  than 
once,  her  lively  solicitude  to  spare  the  efiPusion  of  blood 
even  of  her  enemies.  But  it  is  needless  to  multiply  ex- 
amples of  this  beautiful  familiar  trait  in  her  character.^ 

it  is  in  these  more  amiable  qualities  of  her  sex  that  Isa- 
bella's superiority  becomes  most  apparent  over  her  illus- 
trious namesake,  Elizabeth  of  England,^  whose  history 
presents  some  features  parallel  to  her  own.  Both  were 
disciplined  in  early  life  by  the  teachings  of  that  stem 


"  The  best  beloved  of  her  friendB, 
probably,  was  the  marchioness  of 
Moya,  who,  seldom  separated  from 
her  royal  mistress  through  life,  had 
the  melancholy  satisfaction  of  clos- 
ing her  eyes  in  death.  Oviedo,  who 
saw  them  frequently  toother,  sajrs 
that  the  queen  never  addressed  tms 
lady,  even  in  later  life,  with  any 
other  than  the  endearing  title  of 
hifa  marque$a,  *' daughter  marchi* 
oness."  Uuincuagenas,  MS.,  bat.  1, 
quinc  1,  dial.  23. 

"*  As  was  the  case  with  Cardenas, 
the  comendador  mayor,  and  the 
grand  cardinal  Mendoza,  to  whom, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  she  paid 
the  Idndest  attentions  during  tneir 
last  illness.  While  in  this  way  she 
indulged  the  natural  dictates  of  her 
heart,  she  was  careful  to  render 
every  outward  mark  of  respect  to 
the  memory  of  those  whose  rank  or 
services  entitled  them  to  such  con- 
sideration. '*Quando,"  says  the 
author  so  often  quoted,  *'  quiera 
aue  fallescia  aleimo  de  los  grandes 
de  surevno,  o  aigun  prfncix>e  Chris- 
tiano    luego    embiuvan    varonee 


sabios  y  religiosos  para  oonsolar  » 
sus  heredores  y  deudos.  T  demas 
desto  se  yestian  de  ropas  de  luto  en 
testimonio  del  dolor  y  sentimiento 
que  hazian."  L.  Marineo,  Cosas 
memorables,  foL  185. 

*  Her  humanitjr  was  shown  in 
her  attempts  to  mitigate  the  fero- 
cious character  of  tiiose  national 
amusements,  the  bull-fights,  the 
popularity  of  which  throughout  tiie 
country  was  too  great,  as  she  in- 
timates in  one  of  her  letters,  to 
admit  of  her  abolishing  them  alto- 
gether. She  was  so  much  moved 
at  the  sanguinarr  issue  of  one  of 
these  combats,  which  she  witnessed 
at  Arevalo,  says  a  oontsmporary, 
that  she  devised  a  plan,  by  guard- 
ing the  horns  of  the  bulls,  for  pre- 
venting any  serious  ii^jury  to  the 
men  and  horses;  and  die  never 
would  attend  anotiier  of  these  spect- 
acles until  this  precaution  had  oeen 
adopted.  Oviedo,  Quincuagenas, 
M3. 

"  Isabel,  the  name  of  the  Oatholio 
queen,  is  correctly  rendered  into 
English  by  that  of  Elizabeth. 
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nurse  of  wisdom,  adversity.  Both  were  made  to  experience 
the  deepest  humiliation  at  the  hands  of  their  nearest  rela- 
tive, who  should  have  cherished  and  protected  them.  Both 
succeeded  in  establishing  themselves  on  the  throne  after  the 
most  precarious  vicissitudes.  Each  conducted  her  king- 
dom, through  a  long  and  triumphant  reign,  to  a  height  of 
glory  which  it  had  never  before  reached.  Both  lived  to  see 
the  vanity  of  all  earthly  grandeur,  and  to  fall  the  victims  of 
an  inconsolable  melancholy;  and  both  left  behind  an  illus- 
trious name,  unrivalled  in  the  subsequent  annals  of  thor 
country. 

But  with  these  few  circumstances  of  their  history  the  re- 
semblance ceases.  Their  characters  afford  scarcely  a  point 
of  contact.  Elizabeth,  inheriting  a  large  share  of  the  bold 
and  bluff  King  Harry's  temperament,  was  haughty,  arro- 
gant, coarse,  and  irascible ;  while  with  these  fiercer  qualities 
she  mingled  deep  dissimulation  and  strange  irresolution. 
Isabella,  on  the  other  hand,  tempered  the  dignity  of  royal 
station  with  the  most  bland  and  courteous  manners.  Once 
resolved,  she  was  constant  in  her  purposes,  and  her  conduct 
in  public  and  private  life  was  characterized  by  candour  and 
integrity.  Both  may  be  said  to  have  shown  that  magna- 
nimity which  is  implied  by  the  accomplishment  of  great 
objects  in  the  face  of  great  obstacles.  But  Elizabeth  was 
desperately  selfish;  she  was  incapable  of  forgiving,  not 
merely  a  real  injury,  but  the  slightest  affront  to  her  vanity ; 
and  she  was  merciless  in  exacting  retribution.  Isabella,  on 
the  other  hand,  lived  only  for  others, — was  ready  at  all 
times  to  sacrifice  self  to  considerations  of  public  duty,  and, 
far  from  personal  resentments,  showed  the  greatest  conde- 
scension and  kindness  to  those  who  had  most  sensibly  injured 
her;  while  her  benevolent  heart  sought  every  means  to 
mitigate  the  authorized  severities  of  the  law,  even  towards 
the  guilty.^7 

"  She  gave  eTidenoe  of  this  in  to  death  without  the  opportunity  of 

the  0O1I1  mutation  of  tiie  sentence  confession  and  absolution,  that  "his 

she  obtained  for  the  wretch  who  soul  might  perish  with  hiB  body !  ** 

stabbed  her  husband,   and  whom  (See  her  letter  to  Talavera.)    She 

her  ferocious  nobl^  would  have  put  sho  nrod  this  merciful  temper,  so  xars 
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Both  possessed  rare  fortitude.  Isabella,  indeed,  was 
placed  in  situations  which  demanded  more  frequent  and 
higher  displays  of  it  than  her  rival ;  but  no  one  will  doubt 
a  fiill  measure  of  this  quality  in  the  daughter  of  Henry  the 
Eighth.  Elizabeth  was  better  educated,  and  every  way 
more  highly  accomplished,  than  Isabella.  But  the  latter 
knew  enough  to  maintain  her  station  with  dignity ;  and  she 
encouraged  learning  by  a  munificent  patronage.^^  The 
masculine  powers  and  passions  of  Elizabeth  seemed  to 
divorce  her  in  a  great  measure  from  the  peculiar  attributes 
of  her  sex ;  at  least  from  those  which  constitute  its  peculiar 
chann ;  for  she  had  abundance  of  its  foibles, — a  coquetry 
and  love  of  admiration  which  age  could  not  chill ;  a  levity, 
most  careless,  if  not  criminal ;  ^^  and  a  fondness  for  dress 
and  tawdry  magnificence  of  ornament,  which  was  ridicul- 
ous, or  disgusting,  according  to  the  difierent  periods  of  life 
in  which  it  was  indulged.^^  Isabella,  on  the  other  hand, 
distinguished  through  life  for  decorum  of  manners,  and 
purity  beyond  the  breath  of  calumny,  was  content  with 
the  legitimate  afiection  which  she  could  inspire  within  the 

in  that  rou^li  age,  by  dispensing  reign  of  Bichard  m.,  for  example, 

altogether  with  the  preliminary  bar-  Does  it  proceed  from  the  desire  of 

barities   sometimes  prescribed    by  saying  something  new  on  a  beaten 

the  law  in  capital  executions.  Mem.  topic,  where  the  new  cannot  always 

de  la  Aoad.  de  Hist,  tom.  vL  Ilust.  be  true  ?    Or,  as  is  most  probable, 

13.  from  that    confiding   bencTolence 

*  Hume  admits  that,  <<  unhappily  which  throws  somewhat  of  its  own 

ibr  literature,  at  least  for  the  learn*  light  over  the  darkest  shades  of 

ed  of  this  age.  Queen  Elizabeth's  human    character?     The    unpre- 

vanitv  lay  more  in  shining  by  her  judiced  reader  may  perhaps  agree 

own  learning  than  in  encouraging  that   the    balance    of    this    p*eat 

men  of  genius  by  her  liberality."  queen's  good  and  bad  qualities  is 

"  Which  of  tibe  two,  the  reader  held  with  a  more  steady  and  im- 
of  the  records  of  those  times  may  partial  hand  by  Mr.  Hallaili  than 
be  somewhat  puzzled  to  determine,  anj  preceding  writer. 
—  If  one  need  be  convinced  how  '*  The  unsuspicious  testimony  of 
many  faces  history  can  wear,  and  her  godson,  Harrington,  places 
how  difficult  it  is  to  get  at  the  true  these  foibles  in  the  most  ludicrous 
one,  he  has  only  to  com^re  Dr.  light.  K  the  well-known  story,  re- 
Lingard's  account  of  this  rei^  with  peated  by  historians,  of  the  three 
Mr.  Turner's.  Much  obliqmty  was  thousand  dresses  left  in  her  ward- 
to  be  expected,  indeed,  from  the  robe  at  her  decease,  be  true,  or  near 
avowed  apologist  of  a  persecuted  truth,  it  affords  a  singular  con- 
party,  like  the  former  wnter.  But  trast  with  Isabella's  taste  in  these 
it  attaches,  I  fear,  to  the  latter  in  matters, 
more  than  one  instance, — as  in  the 
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range  of  her  domestic  circle.  Far  from  a  frivolous  affecta- 
tion of  ornament  or  dress,  she  was  most  simple  in  her  own 
attire,  and  seemed  to  set  no  value  on  her  jewels  but  as  they 
could  serve  the  necessities  of  the  state ;  ^^  when  thej  could 
be  no  longer  useful  in  this  way,  she  gave  them  away,  as 
we  have  seen,  to  her  friends. 

Both  were  uncommonly  sagacious  in  the  selection  of  their 
ministers ;  though  Elizabeth  was  drawn  into  some  errors  in 
this  particular  by  her  levity ,^^  as  was  Isabella  by  religious 
feeling.    It  was  this,  combined  with  her  excessive  humility, 
which  led  to  the  only  grave  errors  in  the  administration  of 
the  latter.    Her  rival  fell  into  no  such  errors ;  and  she  was 
a  stranger  to  the  amiable  qualities  which  led  to  them. 
Her  conduct   was  certainly  not  controlled  by  religious 
principle ;  and,  though  the  bulwark  of  the  Protestant  faith, 
it  might  be   difficult  to  say  whether  she  were  at  heart 
most   a  Protestant  or  a  Catholic.     She  viewed  religion 
in  its  connection  with  the  state, — ^in  other  words,  with  her- 
self;  and  she  took  measures  for  enforcing  confonnity  to  her 
own  views,  not  a  whit  less  despotic,  and  scarcely  less  san- 
guinary, than  those  countenanced  for  conscience'  sake  by 
her  more  bigoted  rival.^* 

This  feature  of  bigotry,  which  has  thrown  a  shade  over 
Isabella's  otherwise  beautiful  character,  might  lead  to  a  dis- 
paragement of  her  intellectual  power  compared  with  that  of 
the  English  queen.     To  estimate  this  aright,  we  must  con- 

^  The  reader  will  remember  how  meaning  to  aUow,  that  any  of  our 

effectually  they  answered  this  pur-  subjects  should  be  molesteo,  either 

r  Be  in  the  Moorish  war.    See  Part  by  examination  or  inquisition,  in 

chapter  14,  of  this  History.  any  matter  of  fiuth,  as  long  as  fhey 

"  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  men-  shall  pi-otess  the  Christian  &ith. 

tion    the    names    of  Hatton    and  (Turner's  Elizabeth,  vol.  ii  p.  241, 

Leicester,  both  recommended  to  the  note.)    One  is  reminded  of  Parson 

first  offices  in  the  state  chiefly  by  Thwackum's    definition  in  ''Tom 

their  personal  attractions,  and  the  Jones:"  ''When  I  mention  religion, 

latter  of  wiiom  continued  to  main-  I  mean  the  Chiistian  reli^on ;  and 

tain  the  highest  place  in  his  sove-  not  only  the  Christian  religion,  but 

reign's  favour  for  thirty  years  or  the  Protestant  religion;^  and  not 

more,  despite  his  total  destitution  only  the  Protestant  reUfiion,  but 

of  moral  worth.  the  church  of  England."    It  would 

"  Queen  Elizabeth,  indeed,  in  a  be  difficult  to  say  whieh  fared  worrt, 

declaration  to  her  people,  proclaims,  Puritans  or  Catholics,  under  this 

"  We   know   not,  nor   navo   any  system  of  toleration. 
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templftte  the  results  of  their  respective  reigns.  Elizabeth 
found  all  the  materials  of  prosperity  at  hand,  and  availed 
herself  of  them  most  ably  to  build  up  a  solid  fabric  of 
national  grandeur.  Isabella  created  these  materials.  She 
saw  the  faculties  of  her  people  locked  up  in  a  deathlike 
lethargy,  and  she  breathed  into  them  the  breath  of  life  for 
those  great  and  heroic  enterprises  which  terminated  in  such 
glorious  consequences  to  the  monarchy.  It  is  when  viewed 
from  the  depressed  position  of  her  early  days  that  the 
achievements  of  her  reign  seem  scarcely  less  than  miracul- 
ous.  The  masculine  genius  of  the  English  queen  stands 
out  relieved  beyond  its  natural  dimensions  by  its  separation 
from  the  softer  qualities  of  her  sex ;  while  her  rival's,  like 
some  vast  but  symmetrical  edifice,  loses  in  appearance 
somewhat  of  its  actual  grandeur  from  the  perfect  harmony 
of  its  proportions. 

The  circumstances  of  their  deaths,  which  were  somewhat 
similar,  displayed  the  great  dissimilarity  of  their  characters. 
Both  pined  amidst  their  royal  state,  a  prey  to  incurable  de- 
spondency, rather  than  any  marked  bodily  distemper.  In 
Elizabeth  it  sprung  from  wounded  vanity,  a  sullen  con- 
viction that  she  had  outlived  the  admiration  on  which  she 
had  80  long  fed, — ^and  even  the  solace  of  friendship  and  the 
attachment  of  her  subjects.  Nor  did  she  seek  consolation 
where  alone  it  was  to  be  found,  in  that  sad  hour.  Isabella, 
on  the  other  hand,  sank  under  a  too  acute  sensibility  to  the 
sufferings  of  others.  But,  amidst  the  gloom  which  gathered 
around  her,  she  looked  with  the  eye  of  faith  to  the  brighter 
prospects  which  unfolded  of  the  future ;  and,  when  she  re- 
signed her  last  breath,  it  was  amidst  the  tears  and  universal 
lamentations  of  her  people. 

It  is  in  this  undying,  unabated  attachment  of  the  nation, 
indeed,  that  we  see  the  most  unequivocal  testimony  to  the 
virtues  of  Isabella.  In  the  downward  progress  of  things  in 
Spain,  some  of  the  most  ill-advised  measures  of  her  admin- 
istration have  found  favour  and  beea  perpetuated,  while  the 
more  salutary  have  been  forgotten.  This  may  lead  to  a 
misconception  of  her  real  merits.     In  order  to  estimate 
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these,  we  must  listen  to  the  voice  of  her  contemporanes,  the 
eyewitnesses  of  the  condition  in  which  she  foand  the 
state,  and  in  which  she  left  it.  We  shall  then  see  but  one 
judgment  fonned  of  her,  whether  by  foreigners  or  natives. 
The  French  and  Italian  writers  equally  join  in  celebrating 
the  triumphant  glories  of  her  reign,  and  her  magnanimity, 
wisdom,  and  purity  of  character.^*  Her  own  subjects  extol 
her  as  "  the  most  brilliant  exemplar  of  every  virtue,"  and 
mourn  over  the  day  of  her  death  as  "  the  last  of  the  pros- 
perity and  happiness  of  their  country ; "  "  while  those  who 
had  nearer  access  to  her  person  are  unbounded  in  their  ad- 
miration of  those  amiable  qualities  whose  full  power  is  re- 
vealed only  in  the  unrestrained  intimacies  of  domestic  life.'* 
The  judgment  of  posterity  has  ratified  the  sentence  of  her 
own  age.  The  most  enlightened  Spaniards  of  the  present 
day,  by  no  means  insensible  to  the  errors  of  her  govern- 
ment, but  more  capable  of  appreciating  its  merits  than 
those  of  a  less  instructed  age,  bear  honourable  testimony  to 
her  deserts ;  and,  while  they  pass  over  the  bloated  magni- 
ficence of  succeeding  monarchs,  who  arrest  the  popular  eye, 
dwell  with  enthusiasm  on  Isabella's  character,  as  the  most 
truly  great  in  their  line  of  princes.^ 


'*  •*  Qunm  generosi,"  saya  Paolo 
Qiovio,  speaking  of  her,  **  pruden- 
ti8()ue  ammi  magnitudine,  turn  pu- 
dicitise  et  pietras  laude  antiquis 
HeroidibuB  comparanda."  (YitsB 
Ilust.  Virorum,  p.  205.)  Gxucciar- 
dini  eulo^zes  ner  as  '*  Donna  di 
onestissimi  oostumi,  e  in  concetto 
grandissimo  nei  Begni  suoi  di  mag- 
nauimiti  e  prudenza."  (Istoria,  lib. 
6.)  The  loycd  aerviteur  notices  her 
death  in  the  following  chiyalrous 
strain:  "L'an  1506,  une  des  plus 
triumphantes  et  glorieuses  dames 
qui  puis  mille  ans  ait  est^  sur  terre 
alia  de  vie  a  tresjjas ;  ce  fat  la  royne 
Ysabel  de  OastiUe,  qui  ayda,  le 
bras  arm6,  k  conquester  le  royaulme 
de  Qrenade  sur  les  Mores.  Je 
Teux  bien  asseurer  aux  lecteurs  de 
oeste  presente  hystoire,  ^ue  sa  vie 
a  este  telle,  qu'elle  a  bien  m6rit6 
oouronne  de  laurier  aprds  sa  morb.* 


M^moires  de  Bayard,  chap.  26.— > 
See  also  Oomines,  M^moires,  chi^ 
23. — ^Navagiero,  Yiaggio,  fol.  27. — 
et  al.  auct. 

^  I  borrow  the  words  of  one 
contemporary:  '*Quo  (juidem  die 
omnis  Hispanise  felicitas,  onme 
decus,  ommum  yirtutum  nulcherri- 
mum  specimen  interiit ; "  (L.  Ma- 
rineo,  Gosas  memorables,  lib.  21,}— 
and  tiie  sentiments  of  all. 

**  If  the  reader  needs  further 
testimony  of  this,  he  wiU  find 
abundance  ooUected  by  the  inde- 
fatigable Clemencin,  m  the  2 let 
Ilust.  of  the  Mem.  de  la  Acad,  de 
Hist,  torn.  vL 

^  It  would  be  easy  to  cite  the 
authority  over  and  over  again  of 
such  writers  as  Marina,  Sempere, 
Llorente,  Navarrete,  Quintana,  and 
others,  who  have  done  such  honour 
to  the  literature  of  Spain  in  tibe 
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present  century.    It  will  be  snf-  illustrious  theme,  and  wlio  raised  a 

ncient,  however,  to  advert  to  the  still  nobler  monument  to  her  me- 

remarkable  tribute  paid  to  Isabella's  mory,  by  the  publication,  in  1821, 

character   by  the  Royal    Spanish  of  the  various  documents  compiled 

Academy  of  History,  who  in  1805  b^r  him  for  the  illustration  of  her 

appointed  their  late  secretary,  Clo-  reign,  as  a  separate  volume  of  their 

mencin,  to  deliver  a  eulogy  on  that  valuable  Memoirs.* 


*  [The  glowine  picture  here  presented  of  Isabella's  character  has,  it 
must  be  confessed,  something  of  an  ideal  aspect,  owing  perhaps  to  a  lack 
of  those  strong  and  expressive  touches  which  stamp  a  likeness  as  authentic 
even  when  other  evidence  is  wantinf|[.  It  is,  however,  the  portrait  be- 
queathed to  us  by  her  contemporaries;  and  recent  investigation  has 
brought  nothing  to  light  that  calls  for  its  rejection.  Bergenroth,  it  is 
true,  has  endeavoured  to  reverse  the  common  opinion,  depicting  Isabella 
not  only  as  bigoted  and  tyrannical,  but  also  as  untruthful  and  hjiiooritical. 
But  in  support  of  this  view  he  adds  little  to  the  well-known  mcts  of  her 
history,  except  the  distorted  medium  through  which  he  examines  them. 
Even  the  meagre  evidence  he  adduces  from  the  results  of  his  own  dis- 
coveries would  bear  in  some  instances  a  construction  the  very  opposite 
of  that  which  he  puts  upon  it.  Citing  a  Ions  letter  addressed  by  the 
Ca^olic  Queen  to  Henry  YII.  of  England,  unler  date  of  September  15, 
1496,  he  thus  refers  to  the  strong  professions  it  contains  of  a  desire  for 
peace :  '*  No  words  can  be  more  oecoming  a  great  and  pious  Queen.  It 
IS  to  be  regretted  that  in  the  same  letter  she  urged  the  King  of  England 
to  declare  war  upon  France,  and  therebv  to  render  the  bKKxLshed  and 
slaughter  more  general  than  it  was."  (Letters,  Despatches,  and  Stato 
Papers,  vol.  i.,  Inti'oduction.)  Now,  the  argument  of  the  letter  is,  that 
the  war  undertaken  by  the  French  king  for  the  conquest  of  Italy  was  one 
of  mere  aggression,  tbiat  he  had  not  himself  been  assailed  or  menaced  by 
other  powers,  and  that  it  was  a  matter  of  common  interest  that  he  should 
be  restrained  from  putting  his  designs  into  execution.  England  is  invited 
to  join  the  league  against  him,  not,  as  Bergenroth  puts  it,  in  order  '*  to 
render  the  bloodshed  and  slaughter  more  general,"  but  as  the  most 
elEectual  means  of  re-establishing  general  tranquillity.  "  It  is  certain," 
says  this  letter, — which  its  German  critic,  had^  he  lived  a  few  years 
longer,  would  probably  have  commented  upon  in  a  different  spirit, — 
« that  there  is  nothing  which  would  sooner  put  a  stop  to  his  avarice, 
abate  his  pride,  compel  him  to  desire  peace,  and  to  be  content  with  his 
own,  leavmg  to  others  what  is  not  his.''  Other  points  raised  by  the 
same  inquirer  are  noticed  elsewhere.  The  conclusions  are  in  general  so 
sh'ained,  and  the  arguments  often  so  puerile,  that  the  only  dom>t  we  can 
feel  is  whether  to  ascribe  them  to  a  want  of  critical  power  or  to  a  strong 
bias  perverting  its  exercise.  In  either  case  the  defect  is  remarkable  in  a 
mind  which  was  otherwise  admirably  fitted  for  the  work  of  historical 
inyeBtigation.^ED.3 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

FEBDIKAITD  BEGENT. — ^HIS  SECOND  MARRTAGE. VIBSES- 

8IONB  WITH  PHILIP. — REBIONATION  OF  THE   BEGEKCT. 

1604r-1606. 

Ferdinand  Regent. — PhUip*i  Pretensions. — Ferdinand's  PerplexitieB. — Impo- 
litic Treaty  with  France. — The  King's  second  Marriage. — Landing  of 
Philip  and  Joanna. — Unpopularity  of  Ferdinand. — His  interview  with  his 
Son-in-law. — He  resigns  the  Regency. 

The  death  of  Isabella  gives  a  new  complexion  to  our  his- 
tory,  a  principal  obj  ect  of  which  has  been  the  illustration  of 
her  personal  character  and  public  administration.  The 
latter  part  of  the  narrative,  it  is  true,  has  been  chiefly  oc- 
cupied with  the  foreign  relations  of  Spain,  in  which  her 
interference  has  been  less  obvious  than  in  the  domestic. 
But  still  we  have  been  made  conscious  of  her  presence  and 
parental  supervision,  by  the  maintenance  of  order  and  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  nation.  Her  death  will  make  us 
more  sensible  of  this  influence,  since  it  was  the  signal  for 
disorders  which  even  the  genius  and  authority  of  Ferdi- 
nand were  unable  to  suppress. 

While  the  queen's  remains  were  yet  scarcely  cold,  King 
Ferdinand  took  the  usual  measures  for  announcing  the  suc- 
cession. He  resigned  the  crown  of  Castile,  which  he  had 
worn  with  so  much  glory  for  thirty  years.  From  a  plat- 
form raised  in  the  great  square  of  Toledo,  the  heralds  pro- 
claimed, with  sound  of  trumpet,  the  accession  of  Philip  and 
Joanna  to  the  Castilian  throne,  and  the  royal  standard  was 
unfurled  by  the  duke  of  Alva  in  honour  of  the  illustrious 
pair.  The  king  of  Aragon  then  publicly  assumed  the  title 
of  administrator  or  governor  of  Castile,  as  provided  by  the 
queen's  testament,  and  received  the  obeisance  of  such  of  the 
nobles  as  were  present,  in  his  new  capacity.     These  pro- 
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ceedings  took  place  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day  on 
which  the  queen  expired.^ 

A  circular  letter  was  next  addressed  to  the  principal 
cities,  requiring  them,  after  the  customary  celebration  of 
the  obsequies  of  their  late  sovereign,  to  raise  the  royal 
banners  in  the  name  of  Joanna ;  and  writs  were  immedi- 
ately issued  in  her  name,  without  mention  of  Philip's,  for 
the  cx)nvocation  of  a  cortes  to  ratify  these  proceedings.* 

The  assembly  met  at  Toro,  January  11th,  1505.  The 
queen's  will,  or  rather  that  portion  of  it  which  related  to 
the  succession,  was  read  aloud,  and  received  the  entire  ap- 
probation of  the  commons,  who,  together  with  the  grandees 
and  prelates  present,  took  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  Joanna 
as  queen  and  lady  proprietor,  and  to  Philip  as  her  husband. 
They  then  determined  that  the  exigency  contemplated  in 
the  testament,  of  Joanna's  incapacity,  actually  existed,*  and 
proceeded  to  tender  their  homage  to  King  Ferdinand,  as 
the  lawful  governor  of  the  realm  in  her  name.  The  latter  in 
turn  made  the  customary  oath  to  respect  the  laws  and  liber- 
ties of  the  kingdom,  and  the  whole  was  terminated  by  an 
embassy  from  the  cortes,  with  a  written  account  of  its  pro- 
ceedings, to  their  new  sovereigns  in  Flanders.* 

All  seemed  now  done  that  was  demanded  for  giving  a 
constitutional  sanction  to  Ferdinand's  authority  as  regent. 
By  the  written  law  of  the  land,  the  sovereign  was  em- 
powered to  nominate  a  regency  in  case  of  the  minority  or 

^  Gomez,  De  Bebus  geatis,  foL  especiaUy  to  confer  office  on  none 

62.  —  Peter  Martyr,  Opus  Epist.,  but  native  Castilians.    Zurita,  An- 

epist.  279.  —  G^ribay,  Gompendio,  ales,  torn.  v.  lib.  5,  cap.  84. 
torn.  ii.  lib.  20,  cap.  1. — Oarbajal,         '  The  maternal  tenderness  and 

Anales,  MS.,  aiio  1504. — Sandoval,  delicacy,  which  had  led  Isabella  to 

Hist  del  Emp.  Carlos  V.,  torn.  L  allude  to  her  daughter's  infirmity 

p.  9. — '*  Sapientise  alii,"  says  Mar-  only  in  venr  general  terms,  are  well 

tyr,  in  allusion  to  those  prompt  remarked  by  the  cortes.    See  the 

proceedings,  "  et  summee  bonitati  copy  of  the  original  act  in  Zurita, 

adscribunt ;   alii,  rem  novam  ad-  torn,  vi  lib.  6,  cap.  4. 
mirati,    regem   incusant,  ^  remque         ^  Abarca,  Ileyes  de  Aragon,  torn, 

arguunt  non  debuisse  fierL"    tJbi  ii.  rey  30,  cap.  15,  sec.  2. — ^Zurita, 

supra.  Anales,  torn.  vi.  lib.  6,  cap.  3. — 

'  Philip's  name  was  omitted,  as  Marina,  TeoHa,  part.  2,  cap.  4.  ^- 

being  a  foreigner,  until  he  should  Mariana,  Hist,  de  Espaiia,  torn.  iL 

have  taken  the  customary  oath  to  lib.  28,  cap.  12.  —  Sandoval,  Hist 

respect  the  laws  of  the  realm,  and  del  Emp.  Carlos  Y.,  tom.  L  p.  9. 
VOL.  n.  2  a 
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incapacity  of  the  heir  apparent.*  This  had  been  done  io 
the  present  instance  by  Isabella,  at  the  earnest  soIicitatiMi 
of  the  cortes,  made  two  years  previously  to  her  death.  It 
had  received  the  cordial  approbation  of  that  body,  which 
had  undeniable  authority  to  control  such  testamentary  pro- 
visions.*  Thus,  from  the  first  to  the  last  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceeding, the  whole  had  gone  on  with  a  scrupuloas  attention 
to  constitutional  forms.  Yet  the  authority  of  the  new 
regent  was  far  from  being  firmly  seated ;  and  it  was  the 
conviction  of  this  which  had  led  him  to  accelerate  measures. 

Many  of  the  nobles  were  extremely  dissatisfied  with  the 
queen's  settlement  of  the  regency,  which  had  taken  air 
before  her  death ;  and  they  had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  send 
to  Flanders  before  that  event,  and  invite  Philip  to  assume 
the  government  himself,  as  the  natural  guardian  of  his  wife7 
These  discontented  lords,  if  they  did  not  refuse  to  join  in 
the  public  acts  of  acknowledgment  to  Ferdinand  at  Toro. 
at  least  were  not  reserved  in  intimating  their  dissatis&c- 
tion.^  Among  the  most  prominent  were  the  marquis  of 
Yillena,  who  may  be  said  to  have  been  nursed  to  faction 
from  the  cradle,  and  the  duke  of  Najara,  both  potent  nobles, 
whose  broad  domains  had  been  grievously  clipped  by  the 
resumption  of  the  crown  lands  so  scrupulously  enforced  by 
the  late  government,  and  who  looked  forward  to  their  speedy 
recovery  under  the  careless  rule  of  a  young,  inexperienoed 
prince,  like  Philip.^ 

But  the  most  efficient  of  his  partisans  was  Don  Juan 
Manuel,  Ferdinand's  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Maximilian. 

*  Siete  Partidas,  part.  2,  tit.  15,  aeo.  S. — ^Peter  Martyr,  Opiu  Eput, 

ley  3. — Guiodardim,  with  the  ig-  epist  274,  277. 

noranoe  of  the  Spanish  constitutioii  ^  Zurita's  aseertioa,  tiiat  all  Uie 

natural  enough  m  a  foreigner,  die-  nobflity  present  did  homage  to  Fer- 

putes  the  queen's  right  to  make  dinand  (AjmIos,  torn.  vi.  oap.  3), 

any  such  settlement.   Istoria,  lib.  7.  would  seem  to  be  contradicted  by  a 

^  See  the  whole  subject  of  the  subsequent  jMMsage.    Gomp.  eap.  i. 

powers  of  cortes  in  this  particular,  ^  liaabeUa  in  her  wiU  paittoularly 

as  discussed  rer^  ^^7  ^^^  satis-  eiyoins  on  her  succeesors  neTer  to 

factorily  by  Marina,  Teorfa,  part,  alienate  or  to  restore  the  crown 

2,  cap.  13.  lands  reooyered  from  the  marquis- 

T   Bemaldes,    Beyes    Catdlicos,  ate  of  YiUena.    Dormer,  DiBconoa 

MS.,  cap.  203.~Abarca,  Beyes  de  yarios,  p.  331. 
Aragou,  torn.   ii.  rey  ZO,  cap.  15, 
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This  nobleman,  descended  from  one  of  the  most  Slustrious 
houses  in  Castile,  was  a  person  of  uncommon  parts ;  restless 
and  intriguing,  plausible  in  his  address,  bold  in  his  plans, 
but  exceedingly  cautious,  and  even  cunning,  in  the  execu- 
tion of  them.  He  had  formerly  insinuated  himself  into 
Philip's  confidence,  during  his  visit  to  Spain,  and,  on  receiv- 
ing news  of  the  queen's  death,  hastened  without  delay  to 
join  him  in  the  Netherlands. 

Through  his  means,  an  extensive  correspondence  was  soon 
opened  with  the  discontented  Castilian  lords ;  *  and  Philip 
was  persuaded,  not  only  to  assert  his  pretensions  to  un- 
divided supremacy  in  Castile,  but  to  send  a  letter  to  his 
royal  father-in-law,  requiring  him  to  resign  the  government 
at  once,  and  retire  into  Aragon.^^    The  demand  was  treated 

1®  **  Nor  was  it  sufficient,"  says  session  immediately  foUowing  the 

Dr.  Bobertson,  in  aUusion  to  Philip's  queen's    death;    and    Zurita    has 

pretensions  to  the  government,  '*  to  presenred  the  address  of  that  body, 

oppose  to  these  just  rights,  and  to  commenting  on  the  part  of  its  con* 

the  inclination  of  the  people  of  Cas-  tents  relating  to   the    succession, 

tile,  the  authority  of  a  testament,  (Anales,  torn.  tL  cap.  4.)    Dr.  Oar« 

the  genuineness  of  which  was  perhaps  bajal,  a  member  of  the  royal  council, 

douht/tU,  and  its  contents  to  him  who  -was  present,  as  he  expressly 

appeared  certainly  to  be  iniquitous."  declares,   at  the  approval  of  the 

(rustory  of  the  Keign  of  the  Em-  testament,   *'  a  cuyo  otorsamiento 

peror  Uharles  Y.  (London,  1796),  y  aun  ordenadon  me  hall6/*  has 

vol.  ii.  p.  7.)    But  who  ever  in-  transcribed  the  whole  of  the  doou- 

timated  a  doubt  of  its  genuineness,  ment  in  his  Annals,  with  the  signa- 

before  Dr.  Bobertson  r     Certainly  tures  of  the  notary  and  the  seven 

no  one  living  at  that  time;t  for  distinguished  persons  who  witnessed 

the  will  was  produced  before  cortes,  its  execution.   Dormer,  the  national 

by   the   royal    secretary,    in   the  historiographerof  Aragon,  haspub- 


*  rPhilip's  immediate  aeent,  in  his  communications  with  the  Oastiliaa 
nobility,  was  his  maitre-d'h6tel,  the  Sire  de  Beyre,  who  was  sent  to  Spain 
immediately  on  the  receipt  of  the  intelligence  of  Isabella's  death,  ac- 
credited openly  to  Ferdinand,  and  privately  to  each  of  the  prelates  and 
grandees.    See  Col.  de  Doo.  in6d.  para  la  Hist,  de  Espafia,  tom.  viii. — Ed.] 

t  [The  doubt  was  intimated  bv  Philip,  at  least,  as  appears  from  his 
instructions  to  an  agent  sent  to  Ghon  salvo  de  Cordova.  In  this  document 
Ferdinand  is  represented  as  unlawfully  exercising  the  rights  of  sove- 
reignty, "  en  se  vantant  en  ce  de  certain  testament  de  ladite  feue  royne, 
lequel  toutesfoiz  ledit  seigneur  roy  [Philip]  n*a  jamais  pen  voir,  ne  autre 
pour  luy,  par  copie  ne  autrement,  quelque  requeste  ou  poursuite  qu*il  en 
ait  faite  ne  fSedt  faire.  Parquoy  appert  clerement  que  ce  n*est  que  abuz, 
oombien  que,.quant  ores  il  ne  oust  quelque  chose,  ^ue  ce  ne  pent  de  riens 
avanchier  ne  prejudider  ijuant  an  droit  dudit  seigneur  roy."  Instruc- 
tions to  Jehann  de  Hesdin  (unfinished  copy  without  date),  Le  Glav,  N6- 
gcKoations  diplomatiques  entre  la  France  et  TAutriche,  tom.  i  There  is 
a  certified  copy  of  the  will  in  the  Archives  of  Simancas. — Ed.] 
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with  some  contempt  by  Ferdinand,  who  admonished  him 
of  his  incompetency  to  govern  a  nation  like  the  Spaniards, 
whom  he  understood  so  little,  but  urged  him  at  the  same 
time  to  present  himself  before  them  with  his  wife  as  soon 
as  possible.^^ 

Ferdinand's  situation,  however,  was  far  firom  comfortable. 
Philip's,  or  rather  Manuel's,  emissaries,  were  busily  stirring 

lifihed  the   inBtrament,  with    the  seen,  with  the  queen's  si^aatme, 

same  minuteness,  in  his  '*  Discursos  is  stiU  extant  in  the  Royal  Libraxy 

Tarios,"  from  authentic  MSS.  in  his  at  Madrid.* 

possession,   '^escrituras  aui^nticas         |^  Peter  Martyr,    Opus    Eptat, 

en  mi  poder."    Where  the  original  emst.  282. — ^Zurita,  Anales,  torn.  tL 

is  now  to  be  found,  or  whether  it  lio.  6,  cap.  1.— Qomez,  De  Bebus 

be  in  existence,  I  have  no  know-  gestis,  fol.  53. — Mariana,  Hist,  de 

ledge.      The  codicil,   as  we  have  Espaiia,  tom.  iL  lib.  28,  cap.  12.t 


*  [Bergenroth  makes  the  extraordinary  statement  that  '*  in  an  addi- 
tional clause  to  her  testament  the  Queen  ordered,  once  a^^ain,  and  more 
explicitly,  that  her  husband  Ferdinand  should  be  her  immediate  me- 
cessor,  without  mentioning  the  conditions  of  her  daughtei^s  absence,  un- 
willingness, or  incapacity."  (Letters,  Despatches,  and  State  Papers, 
Supplementary  Volume,  Introa.,  p.  xxxii.)  This  is  putting  an  absurd 
construction  on  a  passage  in  which  Philip  and  Juana  are  exhorted  to 
treat  Ferdinand  with  a  reverence  due  to  a  father,  to  be  governed  by  his 
counsels,  etc., — advice  which,  however  strongly  worded,  implies  a  re- 
coniition,  instead  of  a  denial,  of  the  rights  of  those  to  whom  it  was 
addressed.  Nor  is  the  case  improved  by  a  translation  in  which  *'  ruego 
y  mando**  are  rendered  simply  "order,"  and  *•  obedientes  y  subfetos" 
*'  obedient  subjects"  In  no  part  of  her  will  does  Isabella  appoint  Fer- 
dinand her  "  successor,"  ana  in  this  particular  clause  he  is  not  even 
appointed  to  administer  the  government,  Juana's  presence  and  capacity 
bemg  assumed,  though  her  ability,  as  weU  as  that  of  her  husband,  is 
very  naturally  mistrusted. — Ed.] 

f  [The  extant  letters  and  documents  relating  to  the  affair  show  tiiat 
it  was  conducted,  at  this  critical  stage,  with  a  greater  degree  of  dis- 
simulation than  would  be  inferred  from  the  account  given  in  the  text  and 
in  the  authorities  cited  in  the  note.  We  find  Philip,  for  example,  on  the 
28Ui  of  January,  sending  an  autograph  letter  to  his  feither-in-law  full  of 
professions  of  filial  love  and  duty.  Subse<juently,  indeed,  both  parties 
referred  to  their  own  demeanour  at  this  period  as  proof  of  their  amicable 
and  disinterested  intentions,  Ferdinand  professing  to  have  always  dedaied 
his  purpose  to  retire  from  the  government  on  the  arrival  of  his  daughter 
and  son-in-law,  and  Philip  asserting,  in  his  own  name  and  that  of  his 
wife,  that  they  had  from  the  first,  and  continuously,  by  letters  and  em- 
bassies, offered  entire  obedience  to  Ferdinand,  resolving  to  be  governed 
in  all  things  by  his  will  and  advice.  The  first  public  indication  of  the 
struggle  secretly  in  preparation  was  a  letter  addressed  to  the  cortes,  on 
the  13th  of  Apm,  in  the  joint  names  of  PhiHp  and  Juana,  commandiuff 
that  body  to  suspend  its  proceedings  until  their  arrival,  when  they  would 
make  such  arrangements  as  were  suitable,  but  still  *'  con  el  consejo  y 

Sarescer  del  dicho  Seiior  Boy  uuestro  padre.^    Proclamations  of  a  more 
ecided  character  followed  in  September  and  October.    See  CoL  de  Doc 
in^d.  para  la  Hist,  de  Espafia,  tom.  viiL — ^Ed.] 
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up  the  embers  of  disaffection.  They  dwelt  on  the  advan- 
tages to  be  gained  from  the  free  and  lavish  disposition  of 
Philip,  which  they  contrasted  with  the  parsimonious  temper 
of  the  stern  old  Catalan,  who  had  so  long  held  them  under 
his  yoke.^2  Ferdinand,  whose  policy  it  had  been  to  crush 
the  overgrown  power  of  the  nobility,  and  who,  as  a  foreigner, 
had  none  of  the  natural  claims  to  loyalty  enjoyed  by  his  late 
queen,  was  extremely  odious  to  that  jealous  and  haughty 
body.  The  number  of  Philip's  adherents  increased  in  it 
every  day,  and  soon  comprehended  the  most  considerable 
names  in  the  kingdom. 

The  king,  who  watched  these  symptoms  of  disaffection 
with  deep  anxiety,  said  little,  says  Martyr,  but  coolly  scruti- 
nized the  minds  of  those  around  him,  dissembling  as  far  as 
possible  his  own  sentiments.^*  He  received  further  and 
more  unequivocal  evidence,  at  this  time,  of  the  alienation 
of  his  son-in-law.  An  Aragonese  gentleman,  named  C5on- 
chillos,  whom  he  had  placed  near  the  person  of  his  daughter, 
obtained  a  letter  from  her,  in  which  she  approved  in  the 
fullest  manner  of  her  father's  retaining  the  administration 
of  the  kingdom.  The  letter  was  betrayed  to  Philip ;  the 
unfortunate  secretary  was  seized  and  thrown  into  a  dungeon, 
and  Joanna  was  placed  under  a  rigorous  confinement,  which 
much  aggravated  her  malady.^* 

"  *<  Existimantes,"  says  Gioyio,  Opus  Epist.,  epist  289. 
*'  sub    florentissimo    juvene    rege         '*  Abarca,  Beyes  de  Aragon,  torn* 

aliquanto  liberius  at^ue  lioentius  ii.  rey  30,  cap.  15,  sea  4. — Tja-nnga, 

ipsonim  potentii  fruituros,  <^aam  Hiatorias,  torn.  i.  lib.  1,  cap.  18. — 

sub  austoo  et  pamm  liberali,  ut  Peter  Martyr,  Opus  Epist.,  epist. 

aiebant,  Bene  Catalano.**    Yitce  II-  286. — ^Zurita,  Anales,  torn.  yi.  lib. 

lust.  Yiroruin,  p.  277.  6,  cap.  8. — Oyiedo,  Quincoagenas, 

^  **  Bex  qusecun^ue  yersant  at-  MS.,  bat.  1,  quino.  3,  dial  9.  — 

que  ordiuntur,  sentit,  dissimulat  et  Oviedo  had  the  story  from  a  brother 

aminos  omnium  tacitus  scrutatur.'*  of  GonchiUoe.* 


*  [There  is  a  minute  account  of  the  affair  of  Oonchillos,  confirmed  in 
some  particulars  by  documentary  eyidence,  in  Lorenzo  de  Padilla's  Gr6- 
nica  de  Felipe  el  Hermoso.  No  mention  is  there  made  of  Juana*s  being 
put  under  restraint,  and,  as  her  pregnancy  was  one  cause  of  her  hus- 
oand's  postponing  tiieir  departure  for  Spain,  it  is  scarcely  probable  that 
he  would  haye  added  to  the  xiaks  of  her  condition,  and  thus  imperilled 
his  own  proroects,  by  harsh  treatment  at  such  a  time.  Philip  was  then 
visiting  his  mthei  at  Trdyes,  and  during  his  absence  Juana  addressed  a 
letter  to  Beyre  which,  besides  appearing  to  contradict  the  statement  of 
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With  this  affront,  the  king  received  also  the  alanning 
intelligence  that  the  emperor  Maximilian  and  his  son  Philip 
were  tampering  with  the  fidelity  of  the  Great  Captain ; ' 
endeavouring  to  secure  Naples  in  any  event  to  the  archduke, 

her  having  signed  the  letter  in  fiBiyotir  of  her  father,— of  which,  hovew, 
there  can  oe  no  doubt, — is  so  remarkable  for  its  statements  in  regaid  to 
herself  that  the  literal  translation  whioh  is  here  subjoined  will  not  bs 
thought  out  of  place : 

**  Brussels,  3rd  of  May,  1505. 

**  The  Queen. — ^Monsieur  de  Beyre :  I  have  not  written  to  jaa  befora, 
for  fou  know  how  unwillingly  I  write ;  but  since  they  think  there  [in 
Spam]  that  I  am  wanting  in  intellect  (que  tengo  folia  de  mso),  it  is  reaaon- 
able  tnat  I  shotild  defend  myself  somewhat,  although  I  ought  not  to 
marvel  that  false  testimony  is  brought  against  me,  since  it  was  brought 
again8t  our  Lord.  But  the  thing  bemg  of  such  a  character,  and  reported 
maliciously  at  such  a  time,  you  will  speak  to  my  lord  the  kin^,  my  &tker, 
on  my  part,  for  those  who  publish  it  are  acting  not  only  against  me,  bul 
also  affaiast  his  highness,  since  there  are  some  who  say  he  is  nol  dis- 
pleased at  it,  in  order  that  he  may  govern  our  kingdoms ;  which  I  do 
not  beHeve,  his  highness  being  so  great  and  so  CathoHc,  and  I  his 
daughter  so  obedient.  I  know,  indeed,  that  the  king  m^  lord  [Philip], 
to  justify  himself,  wrote  thither  [to  Spain]  complaining  in  some  way  of 
me ;  but  this  should  have  been  a  matter  between  parents  and  childrak ; 
the  more  so,  that  if  on  an^  occasion  I  gave  way  to  passion  and  said  that  I 
did  not  haye  the  state  wluch  became  my  digmtv,  it  is  notorious  that  tiia 
cause  was  nothing  but  jealousy ;  and  I  am  not  the  only  one  in  whom  this 
passion  has  been  seen,  but  the  queen  my  lady,  to  whom  God  give  glory, 
as  excellent  and  select  a  person  as  any  in  the  world  {faaa  exceUnie  jf 
eacogida  pertona  en  el  mtindaj,  was  likewise  jealous ;  but  tune  cured  ho* 
highness,  as,  with  the  pleasure  of  Qod,  it  will  do  me.  I  request  and 
command  you  to  speak  to  all  the  persons  there  whom  you  see  it  would  be 
proper  [to  speak  to  about  the  matter],  in  ord^  that  those  whose  intentions 
are  good  may  rejoice  at  the  truth,  and  that  those  who  have  an  evil  destro 
may  know  that,  without  doubt,  if  I  felt  mjrself  to  be  such  as  they  wish,  I 
would  not  fail  to  give  up  to  my  lord  the  king,  my  husband,  the  govern- 
ment of  those  kingdoms,  and  of  all  those  in  the  world  which  are  mine, 
nor  would  omit  to  nve  him  all  the  powers  that  I  could,  as  well  for  the 
love  I  bear  him  and  what  I  know  of  dib  highness,  as  because  I  could  not, 
conformably  with  reason,  give  to  any  other  the  government  of  his  children 
and  mine,  and  of  all  their  possessions,  without  doing  what  I  ought  not  to 
do.  I  hope  in  God  we  shall  very  soon  be  there,  where  my  good  servants 
and  subjects  will  see  me  with  much  pleasure."  CoL  de  JDoa  in^  pan 
la  Hist,  de  Espafia,  torn.  viii.  pp.  291—293. 

Had  this  letter,  taken  from  the  Archives  of  Simancas,  beoi  known 
to  Bergenroth,  whose  views  in  regard  to  Juana  there  will  be  furth^ 
occasion  to  notice,  he  would  no  doubt  have  adduced  it  as  crowning  evi- 
dence of  her  sanity  and  of  the  plots  of  which  he  considers  her  to  have 
been  the  victim. — Ed.] 

*  [If  we  may  judfe  from  the  tone  and  tenor  of  a  letter,  dated  Brussels, 
May  6th,  1505,  in  which  Philip  acknowledges  a' communication  from  the 
Gb-eat  Captain,  containing  information  and  advice,  the  first  overtures 
would  seem  to  have  been  made  by  Gonsalvo  himself,  whose  position,  as 
the  representative  of  Ferdinand,  was  certainly  very  different  m>m  that  of 
the  Oastilian  nobles  in  generaL  See  CoL  de  Doc.  in^  para  la  Hist,  de 
Espafia,  torn.  viiL— Ed.] 
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wlio  claimed  it  as  the  appurtenance  of  Castile,  by  whose 
armies  its  conquest,  in  fact,  had  been  achieved.  There  were 
not  wanting  persons  of  high  standing  at  Ferdinand's  court 
to  infuse  suspicions,  however  unwarrantable,  into  the  royal 
mind,  of  the  loyalty  of  his  viceroy,  a  Castilian  by  birth,  who 
owed  his  elevation  exclusively  to  the  queen.^^ 

The  king  was  still  further  annoyed  by  reports  of  the 
intimate  relations  subsisting  between  his  old  enemy,  Louis 
the  Twelfth,  and  Philip,  whose  children  were  affianced  to 
each  other.  The  French  monarch,  it  was  said,  was  prepared 
to  support  his  ally  in  an  invasion  of  Castile,  for  the  recovery 
of  his  rights,  by  a  diversion  in  his  favour  on  the  side  of 
Roussillon,  as  well  as  of  Naples.^^ 

The  Catholic  king  felt  sorely  perplexed  by  these  multi- 
plied embarrassments.  During  the  biief  period  of  his 
regency,  he  had  endeavoured  to  recommend  himself  to  the 
people  by  a  strict  and  impartial  administration  of  the  laws, 
and  the  maintenance  of  public  order.  The  people,  indeed, 
appreciated  the  value  of  a  government  under  which  they 
had  been  protected  from  the  oppressions  of  the  aristocracy 
more  effectually  than  at  any  former  period.  They  had  testi- 
fied their  good  will  by  the  alacrity  with  which  they  con- 
firmed Isabella's  testamentary  dispositions  at  Toro.  But 
all  this  served  only  to  sharpen  the  aversion  of  the  nobles. 
Some  of  Ferdinand's  counsellors  would  have  persuaded  him 
to  carry  measures  with  a  higher  hand.  They  urged  him  to 
reassume  the  title  of  King  of  Castile,  which  he  had  so  long 
possessed  as  husband  of  the  late  queen ;  ^^  and  others  even 
advised  him  to  assemble  an  armed  force,  which  should  over-* 
awe  all  opposition  to  his  authority  at  home,  and  secure  the 
country  from  invasion.     He  had  facilities  for  this  in  the 

"  Qiovio,  VitcB  Illust  Virorum,  "  The  Tice-chanoeUor,  Alonso  de 

pp.  275^277. — ^Zurita,  Anales,  torn,  la  CabaUerla,  prepai'ed  an  elaborate 

Ti.  Hb.  6,  cap.  5,  11. — Ulloa,  Vita  argument  in  support  of  Ferdinand's 

di  Carlo  Y.,  fol.  25. — Abarca,  Beyes  pretensions  to  the  regal  authority 

de  Aragon,  torn.  ii.  rey  30,  cap.  15,  and  title,  less  as  husband  of  the 

seo.  3.  late   ^ueen   than   as    the    lawful 

**  Peter   Martyr,    Opus   Epist.,  ffuardian  and  administrator  of  his 

epist.  290.  —  Buonaooorsi,  Diaiio,  daughter.  See  Zurita,  Anales,  torn, 

p.  94.  vL  cap.  14, 
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disbanded  levies  lately  returned  from  Italy,  as  well  as  in  a 
considerable  body  drawn  from  his  native  dominions  of 
Aragon,  awaiting  his  orders  on  the  frontier,^®  Such  violent 
measures,  however,  were  repugnant  to  his  habitual  policy, 
temperate  and  cautious.  He  shrunk  from  a  cont^t  in 
which  even  success  must  bring  unspeakable  calamities  on 
the  country ;  ^^  and,  if  he  ever  seriously  entertained  such 
views,^^  he  abandoned  them,  and  employed  his  levies  on 
another  destination  in  Africa.^^  His  situation,  however, 
grew  every  hour  more  critical.  Alarmed  by  rumours  of 
Louis's  military  preparations,  for  which  liberal  suppli^ 
were  voted  by  the  states-general ;  trembling  for  the  fate  of 
his  Italian  possessions ;  deserted  and  betrayed  by  the  great 
nobility  at  home  ;  there  seemed  now  no  alternative  left  for 
him  but  to  maintain  his  ground  by  force,  or  to  resign  at 
once,  as  required  by  Philip,  and  retire  into  Aragon.  This 
latter  course  appears  never  to  have  been  contemplated  by 
him.  He  resolved  at  all  hazards  to  keep  the  reins  in  his 
own  grasp,  influenced  in  part,  probably,  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  his  rights,  as  well  as  by  a  sense  of  duty,  which  for- 
bade him  to  resign  the  trust  he  had  voluntarily  assumed 
into  such  incompetent  hands  as  those  of  Philip  and  his 
counsellors ;  and  partly,  no  doubt,  by  natural  reluctance 
to  relinquish  the  authority  which  he  had  enjoyed  for  so 
many  years.     To  keep  it,  he  had  recourse  to  an  expe- 

"  Zurita,  Anales,  torn.  vi.  lib.  6,  the  slightest  ground  for  it"    (Vol 

cap.  5, 16. — Lanuza,  Historias,  torn.  ii.  p.  286,  note.)    Neyeithelees^  this 

i.  ub.  1,  cap.  18.  is  so  stated  by  Feneras  (Hist.  d*£s- 

'•  Peter    Martyr,    Opus   Epist.,  pagne,  torn,  viii.  p.  282),  who  is 

epist.  291.  supported  by  Mariana  (Hist,  de  £»• 

*  Robertson    speaks   with    con-  pana,  torn.  ii.  lib.  28,  cap.  16),  and, 

fidence  of  Ferdinand's  intention  to  in  the  most  unequivocal  manner, 

<*  oppose  Philip's  landing  bv  force  by  Zurita  (Anales,  torn.  vi.  Ub.  6, 

of  arms*'  (History  of  Cnarles  Y.,  cap.  21),  a  much  higher  autb'>Tit7 

vol.  ii.  p.  13),  an  imputation  which  than  either.     Martyr,  it  is  true, 

has  brought  a  heavy  judgment  on  whom  Dr.  Dunham  does  notapi)ear 

the  historian's  head  from  the  clever  to  have  consulted  on  this  occasion, 

author  of  the  **  History  of  S^ain  declares  that  the  king  had  no  demgn 

and  Portugal."    (Lardner's  Gabmet  of  resorting  to  force.     See  Opuf 

Cyclopaedia.)    **  All  this,"  says  the  Epist.^  epist  291,  305. 

latter,  ''is  at  variance  with  both  "    Bemaldez,    Bevee   Catdlioos, 

trulh  and   probability;    nor  does  MS.,  cap.  202. — Caroigal»  AnalaB, 

Ferreras,  the  only  authority  cited  MS.,  a&o  IdOo* 
for  this  unjust  doclaitition,  affoid 
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dient  such  as  neither  friend  nor  foe  could  have  anti- 
cipated. 

He  saw  the  only  chance  of  maintaining  his  present  posi- 
tion lay  in  detaching  France  from  the  interests  of  Philip, 
and  securing  her  to  himself.  The  great  obstacle  to  this 
was  their  conflicting  claims  on  Naples.  This  he  purposed 
to  obviate  by  proposals  of  marriage  to  some  member  of  the 
royal  family,  in  whose  favour  these  claims,  with  the  con- 
sent of  king  Louis,  might  be  resigned.  He  accordingly 
despatched  a  confidential  envoy  privately  into  France, 
with  ample  instructions  for  arranging  the  preliminaries. 
This  person  was  Juan  de  Enguera,  a  Catalan  monk  of  much 
repute  for  his  learning,  and  a  member  of  the  royal  council." 

Louis  the  Twelfth  had  viewed  with  much  satisfaction 
the  growing  misunderstanding  betwixt  Philip  and  his 
father-in-law,  and  had  cunningly  used  his  influence  over 
the  young  prince  to  foment  it.  He  felt  the  deepest  dis- 
quietude at  the  prospect  of  the  enormous  inheritance  which 
was  to  devolve  on  the  former,  comprehending  Burgundy 
and  Flanders,  Austria,  and  probably  the  Empire,  together 

"  Before  yenturing  on  this  eitep,  ahoulders  again ;  yet  liis  easy  &it1i 
it  was  currently  reported  that  Fer-  in  the  matter  may  find  some  pal- 
dinand  had  offei-edtkis  hand,  though  liation,  at  least  sufficient  to  screen 
unsuccessfully,  to  Joanna  Beltra-  him  &om  the  charge  of  wilful  mis- 
neja,  Isabella's  unfortunate  com-  statement,  in  the  fact  that  Gle- 
petitor  for  the  crown  of  Castile,  who  mendn,  a  native  historian,  and  a 
still  suryived  in  PortugaL  (Zurita,  most  patient  and  fScdr  inquirer  after 
Anales,  torn.  yi.  lib.  6,  cap.  14.  —  truth,  has  come  to  the  same  con- 
Mariana,  Hist,  de  Espafia,  tom.  ii.  elusion.  (Mem.  delaAcad.de  Hist., 
lib.  2S,  cap.  13.— et  al.)  The  re-  tom.  yi.  Ilust.  19.)  Both  writers 
port  originated,  doubtless,  in  the  rely  on  the  authority  of  Sandoval, 
malice  oi  the  Castilian  nobles,  who  an  historian  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
wished  in  this  way  to  discredit  ^e  sixteenth  century,  whose  naked 
kin^  still  more  with  the  people.  It  assertion  cannot  be  permitted  to 
received,  perhaps,  some  decree  of  counterbalance  the  strong  testimony 
credit  from  a  silly  story,  in  circula-  afiorded  by  the  silence  of  contempo- 
tion,  of  a  testament  of  Henry  IV.  raries  and  the  general  discredit  of 
haying  lately  come  into  Ferdinand's  succeeding  writers.  (Hist  del  Emp. 
possession,  avowing  Joanna  to  be  Carlos  Y.,  tom.  i.  p.  10.) — Sismonoi, 
his  legitimate  dau^ter.  See  Car-  not  content  with  the  first  olfer  of 
bajal  (Anales,  MS.,  afio  1474),  tibe  Kine  Ferdinand,  makes  him  after- 
only  authority  for  this  last  rumour,  wards  propose  for  a  daughter  of 


Bobertson    has   given    incautious  King  Emanuel,  or,  in  other  words, 

credence  to  the  first  story,  which  his  own  granddaughter  t    Hist,  dea 

has  brought  Dr.   Dunham's  iron  Fran9ai8y  torn.  xy.  chap.  SO. 
flail  somewhat  unmercifully  on  his 
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with  the  united  crowns  of  Spain  and  their  rich  depend- 
encies. By  the  proposed  marriage,  a  dismemberment 
might  be  made  at  least  of  the  Spanish  monarchy ;  and  the 
kingdoms  of  Castile  and  Aragon,  passing  under  different 
sceptres,  might  serve,  as  they  had  formerly  done,  to  nentad- 
ize  each  other.  It  was  trae,  this  would  involve  a  rupture 
with  Philip,  to  whose  son  his  own  daughter  was  promised 
in  marriage.  But  this  match,  extremely  distasteful  to  his 
subjects,  gradually  became  so  to  Louis,  as  every  way  pre- 
judicial to  the  interests  of  France.** 

Without  much  delay,  therefore,  preliminaries  were  ar- 
ranged with  the  Aragonese  envoy,  and  immediately  after. 
in  the  month  of  August,  the  count  of  Cifuentes,  and 
Thomas  Malferit,  regent  of  the  royal  chancery,  were  pub- 
licly sent  as  plenipotentiaries  on  the  part  of  King  Ferdi- 
nand, to  conclude  and  execute  the  treaty. 

It  was  agreed,  as  the  basis  of  the  alliance,  that  the  Catho- 
lic king  should  be  married  to  Germaine,  daughter  of  Jean 
de  Foix,  viscount  of  Narbonne,  and  one  of  the  sisters  of 
Louis  the  Twelfth,  and  granddaughter  to  Leonora,  queen  of 
Navarre, — that  guilty  sister  of  King  Ferdinand  whose  fate 
is  recorded  in  the  earlier  part  of  our  History.  The  prin- 
cess. Germaine,  it  will  be  seen,  therefore,  was  nearly  related 
to  both  the  contracting  parties.  She  was  at  this  time 
eighteen  years  of  age,  and  very  beautiful.'*  She  had  been 
educated  in  the  palace  of  her  royal  uncle,  where  she  had 
imbibed  the  free  and  volatile  manners  of  his  gay,  luxurious 
court.  To  this  lady  Louis  the  Twelfth  consented  to  resign 
his  claims  on  Naples,  to  be  secured  by  way  of  dowry  to  her 
and  her  heirs,  male  or  female,  in  perpetuity.  In  case  of 
her  decease  without  issue,  the  moiety  of  the  kingdom  re- 

"  Flenrange,    M^moires,    chap,  fort  belle  princerae,  da  moiiiB  die 

15. — Seyssel,  Hist,  de  Louys  XIl.,  n'ayoitpomtperdu  son  embonpoml" 

pp.  223—229.  (M6moire8,  chap.  19.)    It  would  be 

**  Aleson,  Annales  de  Nayarra,  strange  if  she  nad  at  the  age  of 

torn.  y.  lib.  35,  cap.  7,  sec.  4. —  eighteen.     Yaiillas  gets  oyer  the 

Ghomez,  De  Rebus  gestis,  fol.  56. —  discrepancy  of  affe  between   the 

Salazar  de  Mendoza,   Monarquia,  parties  yery  weU,  by  making  Fer- 

torn,  i  p.  410. — '*Laquelle/*  says  dinand's  at  this  time  only  thirty- 

Fleurange,  who  had  doubtless  often  seyen  years !    Hist,  de  Louis  XIL. 

seen  the  princess,  '*  ^toit  bonne  et  torn.  i.  p.  457. 
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coji^nized  as  his  by  the  partition  treaty  with  Spain  was  to 
revert  to  him.  It  was  further  agreed  that  Ferdinand  sliould 
reimburse  Louis  the  Twelfth  for  the  expenses  of  the  Neapo* 
litan  war,  by  the  payment  of  one  million  of  gold  ducats,  in 
t^n  yearly  instalments ;  and,  lastly,  that  a  complete  amnesty 
should  be  granted  by  him  to  the  lords  of  the  Angevin  oi 
French  party  in  Naples,  who  should  receive  full  restitution 
of  their  confiscated  honours  and  estates.  A  mutual  treaty 
of  alliance  and  commerce  was  to  subsist  henceforth  between 
France  and  Spain;  and  the  two  monarchs,  holding  one 
another,  to  quote  the  words  of  the  instrument,  "  as  two 
souls  in  one  and  the  same  body,"  pledged  themselves  to 
the  maintenance  and  defence  of  their  respective  rights  and 
kingdoms  against  every  other  power  whatever.  This  treaty 
was  signed  by  the  French  king  at  Blois,  October  12th, 
1505,  and  ratified  by. Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  at  Segovia, 
on  the  16th  of  the  same  month.^ 

Such  were  the  disgraceful  and  most  impolitic  terms  of 
this  compact,  by  which  Ferdinand,  in  order  to  secure  the 
brief  possession  of  a  barren  authority,  and  perhaps  to 
gratify  some  unworthy  feelings  of  revenge,  was  content  to 
barter  away  all  those  solid  advantages,  flowing  from  the 
union  of  the  Spanish  monarchies,  which  had  been  the  great 
and  wise  object  of  his  own  and  Isabella's  poUcy.  For,  in 
the  event  of  male  issue, — and  that  he  would  have  issue  was 
by  no  means  improbable,  considering  he  was  not  yet  fifty- 
four  years  of  age, — Aragon  and  its  dependencies  must  be 
totally  severed  from  Castile.*^  In  the  other  alternative,  the 
splendid  Italian  conquests,  which  after  such  cost  of  toil  and 
treasure  he  had  finally  secured  to  himself,  must  be  shared 
with  his  unsuccessful  competitor.  In  any  event,  he  had 
pledged  himself  to  such  an  indemnification  of  the  Angevin 
faction  in  Naples  as  must  create  inextricable  embarrassment, 

'  Dumont,  Corps  diplomatique,  par   Ferdinand   6toient  con(}adte8 

torn.  iy.  no.  40,  pp.  72—74.  de  communauU,  dont  la  moiti6  ap- 

*  These   dependencies   did   not  partenoit  au  mari,  et  la  moiti^  aux 

embrace,  however,  the  half  of  Gra-  enfans."    (Bivaliti^,  torn.  iy.  p.  306.) 

nada  and  the  West  Indies,  as  sup-  Such  are  the  eross  misconceptions 

posed   by  GktiUard,  who   grayely  of  fact  on  which  this  writer's  «peoii- 

assures  us  that  '*les  6tat8  oonquis  lattom  rest  I 
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and  inflict  great  injury  on  his  loyal  partisans,  into  whose 
hands  their  estates  had  already  passed.  And  last,  thoagh 
not  least,  he  dishonoured  by  this  unsuitable  and  precipitate 
alliance  his  late  illustrious  queen,  the  memory  of  whose 
transcendent  excellence,  if  it  had  faded  in  any  degree  from 
his  own  breast,  was  too  deeply  seated  in  those  of  her  sub- 
jects to  allow  them  to  look  on  the  present  union  otherwise 
than  as  a  national  indignity. 

So,  indeed,  they  did  regard  it ;  although  the  people  of 
Aragon,  in  whom  late  events  had  rekindled  their  ancient 
jealousy  of  Castile,  viewed  the  match  with  more  com- 
plaoency,  as  likely  to  restore  them  to  that  political  import^ 
ance  which  had  been  somewhat  impaired  by  the  union 
with  their  more  powerful  neighbour.^^ 

The  European  nations  could  not  comprehend  an  arrange- 
ment so  irreconcilable  with  the  usual  sagacious  policy  of 
the  Catholic  king.  The  petty  Italian  powers,  which,  since 
the  introduction  of  France  and  Spain  into  their  political 
system,  were  controlled  by  them  more  or  less  in  all  their 
movements,  viewed  this  sinister  conjunction  as  auspicious 
of  no  good  to  their  interests  or  independence.  As  for  the 
archduke  Philip,  he  could  scarcely  credit  the  possibility  of 
this  desperate  act,  which  struck  off  at  a  blow  so  rich  a  por- 
tion of  his  inheritance.  He  soon  received  confirmation, 
however,  of  its  truth,  by  a  prohibition  fix)m  Liouis  the 
Twelfth  to  attempt  a  passage  through  his  dominions  into 
Spain  until  he  should  come  to  some  amicable  understand- 
ing with  his  father-in-law.^^ 

"  Zurita,  Anales,  torn,  tl  lib.  6,  easy  dnpe  of  France,  liare  driTOii 

cap.  19. — Mariana,  Hist,  de  Espafia,  me  most  reluctantly  into  a  second 

torn.  ii.  lib.  28,  cap.  16.  marriage ;  have  strinped  me  of  the 

*  Abarca,  Reyes  de  Aragon,  tom.  fair  fruits  of  my  NeapoHtan  oon- 

ii.  rey  30,  cap.  15,  sec.  8. — ^Zurita,  quests,"  eta    He  concludes  irith 

Anales,  tom.  yi.  lib.  6,  cap.  21. —  wis  appeal  to  him:  '*  Sit  satis,  fill, 

Gfxiicciardini,   Istoria,  lib.   7.    He  pervagatum;  rBdiinte,8ifiliu8,non 

received  much  more  unequivocal  nostis  acoesseris ;  his  non  obstanti- 

intimation  in  a  letter  from  Ferdi-  bus,  mi  filius,  amplezabere.    Ma^ 

nand,  curious  as  showing  that  the  naestpatemeeyianatursa."    Phihp 

latter  sensibly  felt  the  nature  and  may  have  thought  his  fiather>in- 

extent  of  the  saciifices  he  was  mak-  law's  late  conduct  an  indifferoit 

**  You,"  says  he  to  Philip>  commentary  on  the  "  patemas  vis 

lending  yourself  to  be  the  natursB."     See   the  kmg'B  letter 


ing. 
"by 
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Philip,  or  rather  Manuel,  who  exercised  unbounded  in- 
fluence over  his  counsels,  saw  the  necessity  now  of  tem- 
porizing. The  correspondence  was  resumed  with  Ferdi- 
nand, and  an  arrangement  was  at  length  concluded  between 
the  parties,  known  as  the  concord  of  Salamanca,  November 
24th,  1505.  The  substance  of  it  was,  that  Castile  should 
be  governed  in  the  joint  names  of  Ferdinand,  Philip,  and 
Joanna,  but  that  the  first  should  be  entitled,  as  his  share, 
to  one-half  of  the  public  revenue.  This  treaty,  executed  in 
good  faith  by  the  Catholic  king,  was  only  intended  by 
Philip  to  lull  the  suspicions  of  the  former  until  he  could 
effect  a  landing  in  the  kingdom,  where,  he  confidently 
believed,  nothing  but  his  presence  was  wanting  to  insure 
success.  He  completed  the  perfidious  proceeding  by  send- 
ing an  epistle,  well  garnished  with  soft  and  honeyed 
phrases,  to  his  royal  father-in-law.  These  artifices  had 
their  effect,  and  completely  imposed,  not  only  on  Louis,  but 
on  the  more  shrewd  and  suspicious  Ferdinand.^^ 

On  the  8th  of  January,  1506,  Philip  and  Joanna  em- 
barked on  board  a  splendid  and  numerous  armada,  and  set 
sail  from  a  port  in  Zealand.  A  furious  tempest  scattered 
the  fleet  soon  after  leaving  the  harbour;  Philip's  ship, 
which  took  fire  in  the  storm,  narrowly  escaped  foundering, 
and  it  was  not  without  great  difficulty  that  they  succeeded  in 
bringing  her,  a  miserable  wreck,  into  the  English  port  of 
Wejonouth.^^  King  Henry  the  Seventh,  on  learning  the 
misfortunes  of  Philip  and  bis  consort,  was  prompt  to  show 

quoted  by  Peter  Martyr  in  his  oor-  the  "  Punica  fides,"  which  their 

respondence  with  the  count  of  Ten-  Boman  ancestors  fastened  on  the 

diUa,  Opus  Epist.,  epist  293.  character  of  their  African  enemy, ^- 

*  Car oajal,  Anales,  MS. ,  afio  1 506.  perhaps  with  equal  justice. 
—  Zurita,  Analee,  torn.  vi.  lib.  6,         **  Joanna,  according  to  Sandoval, 

cap.  23. — Mariana,  Hist,  de  Espalia,  displayed  much  composure  in  her 

torn.  ii.   lib.   28,  cap.  16.  —  Peter  alarnung  situation.  When  informed 

Martyr,  Opus  Epist.,  epist.  292. —  byPhilipof  their  danger,  she  attired 

Zurita  has  transcribed  the  whole  of  herself  m  her  richest  dres;i,  secur- 

this  dutiful  and  most  loving  epistle,  ing  a  considerable  sum  of  money  to 

TJbi  supra. — Guicciardini  considers  her  person,  that  her  body,  if  found, 

Philip  as  only  practising  the  lessons  might  be  recognized  and  receive 

he  had  learned  in  Spam,  '*le  arti  the  obsequies  suited  to  her  rank. 

Spagnuole."    (Istoria,  lib.  7.)   The  Hist  del  Emp.  Carlos  Y.,  torn.  L 

phrase  would  seem  to  have  been  p.  10* 
proyerbial  with  the  Italians,  like 
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every  mark  of  respect  and  consideration  for  the  rojal  pair, 
thus  thrown  upon  his  island.  They  were  escorted  in  mag- 
nificent style  to  Windsor,  and  detained,  with  dubious  hos- 
pitality, for  nearly  three  months.  During  this  time,  Henry 
the  Seventh  availed  himself  of  the  situation  and  inexperi- 
ence of  his  young  guest  so  far  as  to  extort  from  him  two 
treaties,  not  altogether  reconcilable,  so  far  as  the  latter  was 
concerned,  with  sound  policy  or  honour.**  The  respect 
which  the  English  monarch  entertained  for  Ferdinand  the 
Catholic,  as  well  as  their  family  connection,  led  him  to 
offer  his  services  as  a  common  mediator  between  the  father 
and  son.  He  would  have  persuaded  the  latter,  says  Lord 
Bacon,  "  to  be  ruled  by  the  counsel  of  a  prince  so  prudent, 
so  experienced,  and  so  fortunate  as  King  Ferdinand ;  **  to 
which  the  archduke  replied,  "If  his  father-in-law  would 
let  him  govern  Castile,  he  should  govern  him."** 

At  length  Philip,  having  reassembled  his  Flemish  fleet 
at  Weymouth,  embarked  with  Joanna  and  his  numerous 
suite  of  courtiers  and  military  retainers,  and  reached 
Conina,  in  the  north-western  comer  of  Galicia,  after  a 
prosperous  voyage,  on  the  28th  of  April.* 

A  short  time  previous  to  this  event,  the  count  of  Cifa- 
entes  having  passed  into  France  for  the  purpose,  the  be- 
trothed bride  of  King  Ferdinand  quitted  that  country  under 
his  escort,  attended  by  a  brilliant  train  of  French  and 
Neapolitan  lords.**  On  the  borders,  at  Fontarabia,  she  was 
received  by  the  archbishop  of  Saragossa,  Ferdinand's  natural 

"    Bemaldez,    Beyee   Gatdlioos,  ooimtry  by  the  name  of  "mains 

MS.,  cap.  204.  —  Carbajal,  Anales,  intercursue ; "  the  other  inyolTed 

MS.,  afio  1506.  —  St  Gelais,  Hist,  the  surrender  of  the  nnfbitanate 

de  Louys  XII.^.  186.  —  Bacon,  duke  of  Suffolk. 

Hist,  of  Henry  Vll.,  Works,  vol.  v.  "  Bacon,  Hist  of  Henry  YH.. 

pp.  177  —  179.  —  Guicciardini,  Is-  Works,  voL  v.  p.  179. 

toria,  lib.  7.— Rymer,  Foedera,  torn.  "  Oviedo,    Quincuagenas,   MS., 

xiii.  pp.  123— 132. — One  was  a  com-  bat.  1,  quiuo.  2,  dial.  36.  —  M^- 

mercial  treaty  with  Flanders,   so  moires  de  Bayard,  chap.  26. 
disastrous  as  to  be  known  in  that 


*  [In  a  letter  dated  Goruiia,  April  26th,  Philip  informs  Ferdinand  of 
bis  arrival  on  the  afternoon  of  that  day.  He  issued  a  circular  to  the 
nobles  bearing  the  same  date  and  making  the  same  statement.  (kL  de 
Doc.  in6d.  para  la  Hist,  de  Espafia,  tom.  viiL — Ed.] 
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son,  with  a  numerous  retinue,  composed  chiefly  of  Aragon- 
ese  and  Catalan  nobility,  and  was  conducted  with  much 
solemnity  to  Duenas,  where  she  was  joined  by  the  king.  In 
this  place,  where  thirty  years  before  he  had  been  united  to 
Isabella,  he  now,  as  if  to  embitter  still  further  the  recol- 
lections of  the  past,  led  to  the  altar  her  young  and  beau- 
tiful successor.  (March  18th,  1506.)  "  It  seemed  hard," 
says  Martyr,  in  his  quiet  way,  "  that  these  nuptials  should 
take  place  so  soon,  and  that  too  in  Isabella's  own  kingdom  of 
Castile,  where  she  had  lived  without  peer,  and  where  her 
ashes  are  still  held  in  as  much  veneration  as  she  enjoyed 
while  living."  ** 

It  was  less  than  six  weeks  after  this  that  Philip  and 
Joanna  landed  at  Coruna.  Ferdinand,  who  had  expected 
them  at  some  nearer  northern  port,  prepared  without  loss 
of  time  to  go  forward  and  receive  them.  He  sent  on  an 
express  to  arrange  the  place  of  meeting  with  Philip,  and 
advanced  himself  as  far  as  Leon.  But  Philip  had  no  in- 
tention of  such  an  interview  at  present.  He  had  purposely 
landed  in  a  remote  comer  of  the  country,  in  order  to  gain 
time  for  his  partisans  to  come  forward  and  declare  them- 
selves. Missives  had  been  despatched  to  the  principal 
nobles  and  cavaliers,  and  they  were  answered  by  great 
numbers  of  all  ranks,  who  pressed  forward  to  welcome  and 
pay  court  to  the  young  monarch."  Among  them  were  the 
names  of  most  of  the  considerable  Castilian  families,  and 
several,  as  Villena  and  Najara,  were  accompanied  by  large, 
well-appointed  retinues  of  armed  followers.  The  archduke 
brought  over  with  him  a  body  of  three  thousand  German 

^   Peter  Martyr,   Opus   Epiet,  been  transcribed  with  more  or  less 

Sist.  300. — Oviedo,  Quincuagenas,  qualification    by    succeeding   his- 

S.,  bat.  1,  quino.  2,  dial.  36.  —  torians,  from  Mariana  to  Qumtana. 

Garbajal,  Anales,  MS.,  afio  1506. —  Bobertson  repeats  it  without  any 

Bernaldez,   Beyes  Oatdlicos,   MS.,  qualification  at  all.    See  History 

cap.  203.  —  "  Some  affirmed^"  says  of  Charles  V.,  vol.  ii.  p,  6. 

Zurita,  "that  Isabella,  before  ap-  "  '*  Quisque  enim  in  spes  suas 

pointing  her  husband  to  the  resency ,  pronus  et  expeditus,  oommodo  servi- 

exacted  an  oath  from  him,  tnat  he  endum/'  says  Qioyio,  borrowing  the 

would  not  marry  a  second  time."  familiar  metaphor,    *'et  orientom 

S Anales,  torn.  v.  lib.  5,  cap.  84.)  solem  potius  quam  occidentem  ado- 

^his  improbable  story,  soinconsist-  randum  esse  dictitabat*'    Yitee  II- 

ent  with  the  queen's  character,  has  lust.  Yirorum,  p.  278. 
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infantry,  in  complete  order.  He  soon  mustered  an  addi- 
tional force  of  six  thousand  native  Spaniards,  wbich,  with 
the  chivalry  who  thronged  to  meet  him,  placed  him  in  a 
condition  to  dictate  terms  to  his  father-in-law ;  and  he  no?r 
openly  proclaimed  that  he  had  no  intention  of  abiding  bj 
the  concord  of  Salamanca,  and  that  he  would  never  consent 
to  an  arrangement  prejudicing  in  any  degree  his  and  his 
wife's  exclusive  possession  of  the  crown  of  Castile.** 

It  was  in  vain  that  Ferdinand  endeavoured  to  gain  Don 
Juan  Manuel  to  his  interest  by  the  most  liberal  offers.  He 
could  offer  nothing  to  compete  with  the  absolute  ascend- 
ancy which  the  favourite  held  over  his  young  sovereign. 
It  was  in  vain  that  Martyr,  and  afterwards  Ximenes,  were 
sent  to  the  archduke,  to  settle  the  grounds  of  accommoda- 
tion, or  at  least  the  place  of  interview  with  the  king.  Philip 
listened  to  them  with  courtesy,  but  would  abate  not  a  jot 
of  his  pretensions ;  and  Manuel  did  not  care  to  expose  his 
royal  master  to  the  influence  of  Ferdinand's  superior 
address  and  sagacity  in  a  personal  interview.*' 

Martyr  gives  a  picture,  by  no  means  unfavourable,  of 
Philip  at  this  time.  He  had  an  agreeable  person,  a  gener- 
ous disposition,  free  and  open  manners,  with  a  certain 
nobleness  of  soul,  although  spurred  on  by  a  most  craving 
ambition.  But  he  was  so  ignorant  of  affairs  that  he  b^Bcame 
the  dupe  of  artful  men,  who  played  on  him  for  their  own 
purposes.*® 

Ferdinand,  at  length,  finding  that  Philip,  who  had  now 
left  Coruna,  was  advancing  by  a  circuitous  route  into  the 

**  Ziirita,  Anales,  torn.  vi.  lib.  6,  animosior,  inter  jnTimespulchrior,'' 

cap.  29,   '60.  —  Gomez,  De  Bebus  etc.    (Opiis  Epist,  epist.  285.)    In 

gestis,  fol.  57.  —  Bemaldez,  Beyes  a  Bubsequeiit  letter    he  thus  de- 

Catdlicos,  M8. ,  cap.  204.  —  Peter  scribes  tne  unhappy  predicaiaent  oi 

Martyr,   Opus  Epist.,  epist   804,  the  ^roung   prince:    "Needt  hie 

305.  — •  Garbajal,  Analee,  MS.,  afio  juyenis,  neecit  quo  se  vertal,  hinc 

1506.  —  Sandoval,  Hi»t.  del  £mp.  avaris,     illinc    ambitiosis,    ati{ne 

Cai'loe  v.,  torn.  i.  p.  10.  utrimque  vafris  hoodnibus  circuzn- 

"  Peter   Martyr,    Opus   Epist,  septus   alieoigena,  bonce  natuise, 

epist.  306,  308,  309.  —  Gomez,  De  apertique  animi.    Trahetur  in  di- 

Hebue  gesUs,  fol.  50.— Gio?io,  Yitse  versa,  perturbabitur  ipee  atque  ob- 

lUust  Y  irorum,  p.  278.  tundetor.      Omnia   oonfcmdentiir. 

"^  '*Nil    benignius   Philippe  in  Utinam  vans  pnedioemi"    Epist 

teriis,  nuHus  inter  or  bis  pnncipes  306. 
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interior  on  purpose  to  avoid  him,  and  that  all  access  to 
his  daughter  was  absolutely  refused,  could  no  longer  re- 
press bis  indignation  ;  and  be  prepared  a  circular  letter,  to 
be  sent  to  the  different  parts  of  the  country,  calling  on  it 
to  rise  and  aid  him  in  rescuing  the  queen,  their  sovereign, 
from  her  present  shameful  captivity.*  It  does  not  appear 
that  he  sent  it.*  He  probably  found  that  the  call  would 
not  be  answered ;  for  the  French  match  had  lost  him  even 
that  degree  of  favour  with  which  he  had  been  regarded  by 
the  commons :  so  that  the  very  expedient  on  which  he  re- 
lied for  perpetuating  his  authority  in  Castile  was  the  chief 
cause  of  his  losing  it  altogether. 

He  was  doomed  to  experience  still  more  mortifying  in- 
dignities. By  the  orders  of  the  marquis  of  Astorga  and 
the  count  of  Benavente,  he  was  actually  refuse:!  admit- 
tance into  those  cities ;  while  proclamation  was  made  by 
the  same  arrogant  lords,  prohibiting  any  of  their  vassals 
from  aiding  or  harbouring  his  Aragonese  followers.  "  A 
sad  spectacle,  indeed,"  exclaims  the  loyal  Martyr,  "  to  be- 
hold a  monarch,  yesterday  almost  omnipotent,  thus  wan- 
dering a  vagabond  in  his  own  kingdom,  refused  even  the 
sight  of  his  own  child !  "^ 

*  Zurita,  Anales,  torn..  tL  lib.  7,  07  ninguno  posseya ; 
cap.  2.                       ^  ayer  teaia  criados/'  etc. 

*  Opus  Epist.,  epist  308.  The  lament  of  King  Roderio,  in 
"  Ayer  era  Bey  de  Espafia,             this  fine  old  ballad,  would  eeem 

oy  no  lo  soy  de  una  villa ;  hardly  too  extravagant  in  the  mouth 

ayer  villas  y  castiU  )8,  of  his  royal  descendant. 


*  [The  momentary  flash  of  desperate  resolution  aroused  in  Ferdinand, 
on  finding  how  completely  he  had  been  outfitted  by  his  antae^nist,  is 
described  m  a  letter,  without  date,  addressed  by  his  secretary,  Almazan, 
to  Ximenes,  who,  intrusted  with  the  fullest  powers,  was  vainly  en- 
deavouring to  effect  a  compromise  with  Philip.  **  His  highness,"  says 
the  writer,  **  is  determined  upon  making  the  agreement  soon,  as  he  has 
written  to  you  himself ;  and  if  it  is  not  made  soon,  he  intends  to  take 
another  way  of  doin^  what  he  sees  that  he  ought  to  do ;  and  this  he  wiU 
not  fail  to  do,  even  if  he  should  be  left  alone,  with  only  his  cloak  and 
sword  {aunque  quedaie  solo  con  una  espada  y  una  capa  en  la  mano\  For 
he  thinks  that  as  he  has  reason  and  justice  on  his  side,  and  as  he  nas  not 
taken  the  way  of  deceit,  even  if  he  should  be  embarrassed  at  the  beginning, 
in  the  end  Qod  wUi  give  him  victory,  and  forces  will  be  raised  from  where 
people  do  not  think  of  it  (e2e  lo  las  getttes  no  piensan).  He  says  that  .  .  . 
every  day  those  about  him  are  steuling  off,  and  if  his  quarrel  had  been 
proclaimed  and  published  in  the  kingdom  it  would  have  gone  differently. 
YOU  TL  2  b 
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Of  all  the  gay  tribe  of  courtiers  who  fluttered  aiomid 
him  in  his  prosperity,  the  only  Castilians  of  note  who  now 
remained  true  were  the  duke  of  Alva  and  the  count  of 
Cifuentes ;  ^  for  even  his  son-in-law,  the  constable  of  Cas- 
tile, had  deserted  him.*  There  were  some,  however,  at  a 
distance  from  the  scene  of  operations,  as  the  good  Talaveni, 
for  instance,  and  the  count  of  Tendilla,  who  saw  with  much 
concern  the  prospect  of  changing  the  steady  and  well-tried 
hand,  which  had  held  the  helm  for  more  than  thirty  years, 
for  the  capricious  guidance  of  Philip  and  his  favourites  * 

An  end  was  at  length  put  to  this  scandalous  exhibition ; 
and  Manuel,  whether  from  increased  confidence  in  his  own 
resources,  or  the  fear  of  bringing  public  odium  on  himself, 
consented  to  trust  his  royal  charge  to  the  peril  of  an  inter- 
view.* The  place  selected  was  an  open  plain  near  Puebla 
de  Senabria,  on  the  borders  of  Leon  and  Galicia.     (June 

^  "  Ipsfe  amicos  ree  optimsB  pari-  manner.    The  original  is  somewliAt 

unt,  adversse  probant."  damaged.    It  is  signed,  as  usual. 

Pub.  Syrua.  by  Philip,  El  Bey.     «*  Con  el  y  in- 

*  Peter   Martyr,    Opus   Epist.,  tyenden  en  firo  conoordio  y  espero 

^ist.  306,  311.  —  Bobles,  Yida  de  en    firo    seftor    q'    quando    fueres 

Ximenez,  p.  143. — ^Mariana,  Hist  Uegado  a  buenavete  quedara  tan 

de  Espafia,  torn.  ii.  lib.  28,  cap.  19.  poque  q'  hazer  q'  las  vistas  seran 

— ^Lanuza,  Historias,  torn.  i.  bb.  1,  como  y.  al.  dicho  para  Ter  plaser  j 

cap.  19. — Sandoval,  Hist,  del  Emp.  no  para  ne|g09io8,  y  asy  suplioo  a 

Carlos  v.,  torn.  i.  p.  10.  v.  al.  q'  asi  se  faga,  puee  suy  vo- 

^  There  are  several  letters  of  luntad  no  ee  otra  syno  de  ser  .  .  • 
Philip  to  the  Catholic  king,  written  muy  obediente  £  v.  al.  y  a  lo  q"  t. 
soon  after  landing,  filled  with  ex-  al.  dicho  .  .  •  echandolosq'estan 
pressions  of  respect,  and  affecting  a  movidos  en  estoe  reynos  .  .  • 
great  eagerness  for  the  interview, —  quant  me  pesa  deUo,  y  es  testigo,  (j* 
which  he  was  so  careful  to  defeat.  •  .  .  muy  humyl  y  obediete  hijo 
A  letter  without  date  —  probably  q'  sus  reales  manos  besik*  Auto- 
written  just  previous  to  their  meet-  gra&  de  Pelipe,  MS. 
ing  —  concludes  in  the  following 


I  beseech  your  holiness  that  no  one  but  yourself  may  know  of  i2u8,  far  I 
tell  it  only  for  your  information,  and  in  order  that  you  make  haste  to 
come  to  a  settlement,  and  h^ve  it  sealed  and  sworn  to  there  without  wait- 
ing to  consult  his  highness."  Col.  de  Doc.  in^.  para  la  Hist  de  Kspafta 
tom.  xiv. — Ed.] 

*  pVhen  the  Constable,  who  had  asked  and  (necessarily)  reoeiTed  per- 
mission from  Ferdinand,  was  going  off,  Alva  said  to  him,  jestingly,  "  I 
never  supposed  you  had  any  honour  till  now  that  I  see  you  are  gomj^  to 
lose  it "  (nunoa  i>en8^  que  tenfades  honra,  sino  agpora  que  veo  que  vais  i 
perderla) ;  to  which  the  Constable  replied,  laughmg,  "  Do  you  wish  me 
to  be  a  traitor,  like  you  ?  That  your  eyes  shaU  never  see.  Crdnica  de 
Filipe  el  Hermoso.~£l).l 
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23rd.)  But  even  then  the  precautions  taken  were  of  a 
kind  truly  ludicrous,  considering  the  forlorn  condition  of 
King  Ferdinand.  The  whole  military  apparatus  of  the 
archduke  was  put  in  motion,  as  if  he  expected  to  win  the 
crown  by  battle.  First  came  the  well-appointed  German 
spearmen,  all  in  fighting  order.  Then,  the  shining  squad- 
rons of  the  noble  Castilian  chivalry,  and  their  armed  re- 
tainers. Next  followed  the  archduke,  seated  on  his  war- 
horse,  and  encompassed  by  his  body-guard ;  while  the  rear 
was  closed  by  the  long  files  of  archers  and  light  cavalry  of 
the  country.** 

Ferdinand,  on  the  other  hand,  came  into  the  field  attend- 
ed by  about  two  hundred  nobles  and  gentlemen,  chiefly 
Aragonese  and  Italians,  riding  on  mules,  and  simply 
attired  in  the  short  black  cloak  and  bonnet  of  the  country, 
with  no  other  weapon  than  the  sword  usually  worn.  The 
king  trusted,  says  Zurita,  to  the  majesty  of  his  presence, 
and  the  reputation  he  had  acquired  by  his  long  and  able 
administration. 

The  Castilian  nobles,  brought  into  contact  with  Ferdi- 
nand, could  not  well  avoid  pa3ring  their  obeisance  to  him. 
He  received  them  in  his  usual  gracious  and  affable  manner, 
making  remarks  the  good  humour  of  which  was  occasion- 
ally seasoned  with  something  of  a  more  pungent  character. 
To  the  duke  of  Najara,  who  was  noted  for  being  a  vain- 
glorious person,  and  who  came  forward  with  a  gallant  re- 
tinue in  all  the  panopoly  of  war,  he  exclaimed,  "  So,  duke, 
you  are  mindful  as  ever,  I  see,  of  the  duties  of  a  great  cap- 
tain ! "  Among  others  was  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  Ferdi- 
nand's minister  formerly  at  Rome.  Like  many  of  the  Cas- 
tilian lords,  he  wore  armour  under  his  dress,  the  better  to 
guard  against  surprise.  The  king,  embracing  him,  felt  the 
mail  beneath,  and,  tapping  him  familiarly  on  the  shoulder, 
said,  "  I  congratulate  you,  Garcilasso ;  you  have  grown 
wonderfully  lusty  since  we  last  met."   The  desertion,  how- 

**  The  only  pretext  for  aU  this  inffhis  foUowersinLeon, — ^rnmonrs 

pomp  of  war  was  the  rumour  that  wulingly  circulated,  no  doubt,  if 

the  King  was  levying  a  considerable  not  a  sheer  device  of  the  enemy, 

force,  and  the  diike  of  Alva  muster-  Zuiita,  Anales,  lib.  7,  cap.  2. 
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ever,  of  one  who  had  received  so  many  favours  from  him 
touched  him  more  nearly  than  that  of  all  the  rest. 

As  PhiHp  drew  near,  it  was  observed  he  wore  an  anxious, 
embarrassed  air,  while  his  father-in-law  maintained  the 
same  serene  and  cheerful  aspect  as  usual.  After  exchang- 
ing salutations,  the  two  monarchs  alighted,  and  entered  a 
small  hermitage  in  the  neighbourhood,  attended  ooly  by 
Manuel  and  Archbishop  Ximenes.  They  had  no  sooner 
entered  than  the  latter,  addressing  the  favourite  with  an  air 
of  authority  it  was  not  easy  to  resist,  told  him  it  was  not 
meet  to  intrude  on  the  private  concerns  of  their  masters, 
and,  taking  his  arm,  led  him  out  of  the  apartment  and 
coolly  locked  the  door  on  him,  saying  at  the  same  time 
that  he  would  serve  as  porter.  The  conference  led  to  no 
result.  Philip  was  well  schooled  in  his  part,  and  remained, 
says  Martyr,  immovable  as  a  rock.**  There  was  so  little 
mutual  confidence  between  the  parties  that  the  name  c^ 
Joanna,  whom  Ferdinand  desired  so  much  to  see,  was  not 
even  mentioned  during  the  interview.** 

But,  however  reluctant  Ferdinand  might  be  to  admit  it, 
he  was  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  stand  upon  terms ;  and, 
in  addition  to  the  entire  loss  of  influence  in  Castile,  he  re- 
ceived such  alarming  accounts  from  Naples  as  made  him 
determine  on  an  immediate  visit  in  person  to  that  king- 
dom. He  resolved,  therefore,  to  bow  his  head  to  the  pre- 
sent storm,  in  hopes  that  a  brighter  day  was  in  reserve  for 
him.  He  saw  the  jealousy  hourly  springing  up  between 
the  Flemish  and  Castilian  courtiers ;  and  he  probably  anti- 
cipated such  misrule  as  would  afford  an  opening,  perhaps 
with  the  good  will  of  the  nation,  for  him  to  resume  the 
reins  so  unceremoniously  snatched  from  his  grasp.^     At 

•  "  Durior  Caucasia  mpe,  pater^  Beyes  de  Aragon,  torn.  ii.  rey  50, 

num    nihil    auscultayit.         Opus  cap.  15.  —  Carbajal,  Anales,  MS., 

Epist,  epist.  310.  afio  1506.— Bemaldez,  BeyeB  Cai6- 

^  Oyiedo»    Quincuagenas,   MS.,  licos,  MS.,  cap.  204. 

bat  1,  quinc.  3»  dial.  43.— Bobles,  "  Lord  Bacon    remarks,   in  al- 

Yida  de  Ximenez,  pp.  146 — 149. —  lusion  to  Philip's  premature  death, 

Mariana,  Hist  de  Espana,  torn.  ii.  **  There  was  an  observation  by  the 

lib.  28,  cap.  20.  —  Zurita,  Anales,  wisest  of  that  court,  that,  if  he  had 

tom.  yi.  lib.  7,  cap.  5.— Gomez,  De  lived,  his  father  would  have  gained 

Bebus  gestis,  foL  61,  62.— Abaroa,  upon  him  in  that  aort»  as  he  would 
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any  rate,  should  force  be  necessary,  he  would  be  better  able 
to  employ  it  effectively,  with  the  aid  of  his  ally,  the  French 
king,  after  he  had  adjusted  the  affairs  of  Naples.^ 

Whatever  considerations  may  have  influenced  the  pru- 
dent monarch,  he  authorized  the  archbishop  of  Toledo,  who 
kept  near  the  person  of  the  archduke,  to  consent  to  an 
accommodation  on  the  very  grounds  proposed  by  the  latter. 
On  the  27th  of  June  he  signed  and  solemnly  swore  to  an 
agreement  by  which  he  surrendered  the  entire  sovereignty 
of  Castile  to  Philip  and  Joanna,  reserving  to  himself  only 
the  grand-masterships  of  the  military  orders,  and  the 
revenues  secured  by  Isabella's  testament.^ 

On  the  following  day  he  executed  another  instnunent  of 
most  singular  import,  in  which,  after  avowing  in  unequivocal 
terms  his  daughter's  incapacity,*  he  engages  to  assist  Philip 
in  preventing  any  interference  in  her  behalf,  and  to  main- 
tain him,  as  far  as  in  his  power,  in  the  sole,  exclusive 
authority.*^ 

Before  signing  these  papers,  he  privately  made  a  protest, 
in  the  presence  of  several  witnesses,  that  what  ne  was  about 
to  do  was  not  of  his  own  free  will,  but  from  necessity,  to 
extricate  himself  from  his  perilous  situation  and  shield  the 
country  from  the  impending  evils  of  a  civil  war.  He  con- 
cluded with  asserting  that,  far  from  relinquishing  his  claims 
to  the  regency,  it  was  his  design  to  enforce  them,  as  well 

have   gOYemed   his  oouncilB   and  *  Zurita,  Anales,  torn.  tL  lib.  7, 

designs,  if  not  hiBaffectionB.*'  (Hist,  cap.  8. 

of  nenrv  VII.,  Works,  yol.  v.  p.  *   Bernaldez,    Beyes    Cat61ioo6, 

ISO.)     The  prediction  must  have  MS.,  cap.  204. — Carbajal,  Anales, 

been  suggested  by  the  general  es-  MS.,  ano  1506.  —  Zunta,  Anales, 

timation  of  their  respective  cha-  torn.  vi.  lib.  7,  cap.  7. — Peter  Mar- 

racters ;  for  the  parties  never  met  tyr,  Opus  Epist.,  epist.  210. 

again  after  Ferdmand  withdrew  to  ^  Zurita,  Anales,  tran.  vi.  lib.  7, 

Aragon.  cap.  8. 


*  [The  language  of  this  part  of  the  document  is  as  foUows :,  '*  La  dicha 
Sorenisyma  rreyna  Nuestra  higa  en  ninguna  manera  se  quiere  ocupar  ni 
entendor  en  ningun  negocio  de  reffimento  ni  govemacion  ni  otra  oosa  y 
aunque  lo  quiese  fazer  sera  [P  seriuj  total  destruydon  y  perdimiento  destos 
rreynoe  segund  sus  enfermedades  e  pasionee  que  aqui  no  se  espresan  por 
la  onestidf^."  Bergenroth,  Letters,  Despatches,  and  State  Papers,  Sup- 
plementary Volume. — ^£d.] 
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as  to  rescue  his  daughter  from  her  captivity,  as  soon  as  he 
was  in  a  condition  to  do  so/^  Finally,  he  completed  this 
chain  of  inconsistencies  by  addressing  a  circular  letter,  dated 
July  Ist,  to  the  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  announcing 
his  resignation  of  the  government  into  the  hands  of  PhiHp 
and  Joanna,  and  declaring  the  act  one  which,  notwithstand- 
ing his  own  right  and  power  to  the  contrary,  he  had  previ- 
ously determined  on  executing  so  soon  as  his  children  should 
set  foot  in  Spain." 

It  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  this  monstrous  tissue  of  incon- 
gruity and  dissimulation  with  any  motives  of  necessity  or 
expediency.  Why  should  he,  so  soon  after  preparing  to 
raise  the  kingdom  in  his  daughter's  cause,  thus  pubUcly 
avow  her  imbecility,  and  deposit  the  whole  authority  in  the 
hands  of  Philip  ?  Was  it  to  bring  odium  on  the  head  of 
the  latter,  by  encouraging  him  to  a  measure  which  he  knew 
must  disgust  the  Castiliana  ?  "  But  Ferdinand  by  this  very 
act  shared  the  responsibility  with  him.  Was  it  in  the  ex- 
pectation that  uncontrolled  and  undivided  power,  in  the 
hands  of  one  so  rash  and  improvident,  would  the  more  speed- 
ily work  his  ruin  ?  As  to  his  clandestine  protest,  its  design 
was  obviously  to  afford  a  plausible  pretext  at  some  future 
time  for  reasserting  his  claims  to  the  government,  on  the 

**  Zurita,  Anales,  ubi  supra.  of  the  royal  household  apparenUf 
"  Zurita,  Anales,  ubi  supra. —  highin  the  king's  oonfidenoe.  should 
Perdinand's  manifesto,  as  well  as  the  have  made  no  allusion  to  this  secret 
instrument  declaring  his  daughter's  protest  in  his  correspondenoe  irith 
incapacity,  is  given  at  length  by  Tendilla  and  Talayera,  both  ai- 
Zunta.  The  secret  protest  rests  on  tached  to  the  royal  party,  and  to 
the  unsupported  authority  of  the  whom  he  appears  to  have  com- 
historian ;  and  surely  a  bettor  au-  mimicated  ail  matters  of  interest 
thority  cannot  easily  \)e  foxmd,  con-  without  reserve.* 
sidering  his  proximity  to  the  period,  "  This  motive  is  charitebly  im- 
his  resources  as  national  historic-  putedtohimbyGbdllard.  (BivBlit^ 
grapher,  and  the  extreme  caution  tom.  iv.  p.  811.^  The  same  writw 
and  candour  with  which  he  discri-  oornmends  Ferainand*s  hcMiiS,  in 
minates  between  fact  and  rumour,  extricating  himself  from  his  em- 
It  is  very  remarkable,  however,  that  barrassments  by  the  treaty  "auquel 
Peter  Martyr,  with  every  oppor-  %l  fit  consentir  Philippe  dana  ieur 
toiiity  for  information,  as  a  member  entrevue  "  I  p.  310. 


*  FThe  protest  and  the  agreement  are  both  in  the  Archives  of  ffimancaa, 
and  have  been  published  in  the  Col.  do  Doe.  in^  para  la  fiLst  de  Espafia, 
torn,  ziv.— Ed.J 
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ground  that  his  concessions  had  been  the  result  of  force. 
But,  then,  why  neutralize  the  operation  of  this  by  the  de- 
claration, spontaneously  made  in  his  manifesto  to  the  people, 
that  his  abdication  was  not  only  a  free  but  most  deliberate 
and  premeditated  act  ?  He  was  led  to  this  last  avowal, 
probably,  by  the  desire  of  covering  over  the  mortification 
of  his  defeat ;  a  thin  varnish,  which  could  impose  on  no- 
body. The  whole  of  the  proceedings  are  of  so  ambiguous 
a  character  as  to  suggest  the  inevitable  inference  that  they 
flowed  from  habits  of  dissimulation  too  strong  to  be  con- 
trolled, even  when  there  was  no  occasion  for  its  exercise. 
We  occasionally  meet  with  examples  of  a  similar  fondness 
for  superfluous  manoeuvring  in  the  humbler  concerns  of 
private  life.* 

*  [Ferdinand's  coarse,  tortuous  or  yaoillatine  cm  it  was,  might  admit 
of  a  more  fayourable  explanation  than  that  which  is  suggested  in  the 
text,  and  the  imputations  on  his  conduct  in  regard  to  his  oaughter  seem 
to  be  entirely  groundless.  Far  from  "  encouraging  "  Philip  to  undertake 
any  "measure"  against  his  wife,  Ferdinand,  before  leaving  Spain,  sent 
an  envoy  to  his  son-in-law  to  make  such  representations  as  mignt  induce 
him  to  treat  her  with  consideration  and  kindness.  **  Tell  him,"  says  the 
letter  of  instructions  carried  by  the  envoy,  **  that  I  fear  certain  persons 
wiU  seek  to  increase  the  differences  between  him  and  the  queen  my 
daughter,  and  that  I  recommend  him  to  be  continually  on  his  guard,  his 
best  course  bein^  to  live  in  perfect  harmony  with  her.  .  .  .  By  kind, 
gentle,  and  lovmg  treatment  he  will  do  more  with  her  than  in  any 
other  manner ;  .  ...  and  this  is  also  the  way  to  beneiit  her  health, 
which  will  be  injured  by  a  contrary  mode  of  proceeding.  I  should  wish 
the  king  my  son  to  make  every  trial  and  endeavour  that  he  can  to  ame- 
liorate my  daughter's  health ;  for  if  Gk>d  should  give  her  health,  as  I 
trust  that  he  will  do  if  aided  by  proper  efforts,  the  king  my  son  would  be 
freer  from  care,  and  she  would  delight  in  pleasing  him  in  everything ;  and 
tell  him  that  I  say  this  out  of  love  for  him,  and  for  his  good,  whicn  is  the 
truth ;  and  also  because  as  a  father  I  wish  to  see  love  and  agreement 
between  them.  Also,  if  anything  should  be  said  about  putting  me  queen 
my  daughter  into  a  fortress,  of  which  there  has  already  been  some  talk, 
and  they  should  ask  you  about  my  opinion  or  pleasure  in  regard  to  it, 
you  will  say  that,  for  the  love  I  bear  the  king  my  son,  I  would  never 
give  my  voice  or  consent  to  it ;  for  I  regard  it  as  certain  that  this  is  the 
kast  befitting  thing  to  do,  and,  if  mv  opinion  and  counsel  be  foUowed, 
for  no  cause  m  the  world  should  it  be  done  ...  By  love  and  good 
treatment  he  can  do  more  with  her  than  by  any  other  method,  and  this 
is  a  safe  way,  as  weU  as  that  which  Gk>d  requires,  while  the  other  is  full 
of  inconveniencies.  .  •  .  At.  the  time  of  my  departure  I  was  asked  on 
the  part  of  the  king  my  son  to  write  with  my  own  hand  to  the  queen  my 
daughter,  requesting  her  to  take  some  women  into  her  service  [Juana, 
when  coming  to  Spain,  had  left  her  Flemish  attendants  behind],  as  he 
thought  it  very  wrong  that  she  should  be  thus  alone :  teU  the  king  my 
son,  and  the  archbishop  of  Toledo,  who  spoke  to  me  about  this,  that  I 
was  on  the  point  of  writing  to  her  when  1  learned  that  she  had  taken 
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After  these  events,  one  more  interview  took  place  between 
King  Ferdinand  and  Fliilip  (July  5th),  in  which  the  former 
prevailed  on  his  son-in-law  to  pay  such  attention  to  decorum, 
and  exhibit  such  outward  marks  of  a  cordial  reconciliatioD, 
as,  if  they  did  not  altogether  impose  on  the  public,  might 
at  least  throw  a  decent  veil  over  the  coming  separation.* 
Even  at  this  last  meeting,  however,  such  was  the  distrust 
and  apprehension  entertained  of  him  that  the  unhappy 
father  was  not  permitted  to  see  and  embrace  his  daughter 
before  his  departure.** 

Throughout  the  whole  of  these  trying  scenes,  says  his 
biographer,  the  king  maintained  that  propriety  aYid  entire 
self-possession  which  comported  with  the  dignity  of  his 
station  and  character,  and  strikingly  contrasted  with  the 
conduct  of  his  enemies.  However  much  he  may  have  been 
touched  with  the  desertion  of  a  people  who  had  enjoyed  the 
blessings  of  peace  and  security  under  his  government  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  he  manifested  no  outward  sign  of 
discontent.    On  the  contrary,  he  took  leave  of  the  assembled 

**  Zurita,  Anales,  torn.  vi.  lib.  7,      De  Bebus  geetia,  fbL  64.  — Peter 
cap.  10. — ^Mariana,  Hist,  de  Espafia,      Martyr,  Opus  Epist,  epist  210. 
torn.  ii.  lib.  26,  cap.  21.  —  Gomez, 


women,  and  seekig  it  was  done  I  desisted  from  writing,  both  becanae  il 
was  imnecessary  and  lest  the  sight  of  my  letter  might  haye  some  lU  effect 
on  her  {Is  ptiiierm  haocr  alguna  alterctciony,*  InstructioDB  to  Luis  Fener, 
Barcelona,  July  29th,  1506,  Papiers  d^Etat  du  Cardinal  de  GranTsUe, 
tom.  i. 

Bergenroth,  citing  a  single  passage  from  this  document,  that  in  which 
Philip  is  urged  to  troat  his  wife  kindly  and  loyingly  and  to  live  in  har- 
mon^r  with  ner,  asks  if  it  is  "  possible  to  suppose  Uiat  even  a  man  like 
Ferdinand  would  have  advised  Fhilip  to  live  with  her  as  a  good  husband 
and  to  gain  her  affections,  if  she  had  been  mad  ?  "  The  meaning  of  Fer- 
dinand's language  will  be  clear  if  we  remember  that  the  jealousy  for 
which  she  hM  undoubted  grounds  had  been  represented  as  an  instigating 
cause  of  Juana's  fits  of  aberration.  Her  father  intimates  tiiat  it  ia  in 
Philip's  power,  by  a  proper  line  of  conduct,  to  ameliorate  her  condition. 
But  it  is  dear  from  the  whole  tenor  of  this  letter  that  he  was  oonvinoed 
of  her  incapacity;  and  this  conviction  forms  his  justification  both  in 
struggling  to  retain  possession  of  the  government,  and,  when  forced  to 
relinquish  it,  in  resigning  it  to  Philip  exclusively. — "ESdA 

*  [In  a  letter  written  on  the  same  day,  Ferdinand  describes  this  in- 
terview as  lasting  an  hour  and  a  half,  during  which  the  parties  wen 
alone  together,  and  the  elder  monarch  **  instructed  and  counselled  "  the 
younger,  after  which  Ximenes  was  admitted.  CoL  de  Doo,  in^  pain  la 
Qist.  de  Espafia,  tom.  xiv. — £d.] 
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grandees  with  many  expressions  of  regard,  noticing  kindly 
their  past  services  to  him,  and  studying  to  leave  such  an 
impression  as  should  efface  the  recollection  of  recent  differ- 
ences," The  circumspect  monarch  looked  forward,  no 
doubt,  to  the  day  of  his  return.  The  event  did  not  seem 
very  improbable ;  and  there  were  other  sagacious  persons 
besides  himself,  who  read  in  the  dark  signs  of  the  times 
abundant  augury  of  some  speedy  revolution.** 

**  Zurita,  Anales,  torn.  tL  lib.  7,  vaticinationBof  Martyr  (Opus  Epist, 

cap.  10.  —  Oviedo,  Quincuagenas,  epist.  311),  who  seems  to  echo  back 

MS.,  bat.  1,  quino.  8,  dial.  9.  the  sentiments  of  his  friends  Ten* 

**  Zurita,  Anales,  tom.  yi.  lib.  7,  dilla  and  Talayera. 
cap.  10.  —  See  also  the  melancholy 


The  principal  authorities  for  the  events  of  this  chapter,  as  the  reader 
may  remark,  are  Martjrr  and  Zurita.  The  former,  not  merely  a  spectator, 
but  actor  in  them,  had  undoubtedly  the  most  intimate  opportunities  of 
observation.  He  seems  to  have  been  sufficiently  impartial,  too,  and 
prompt  to  do  justice  to  what  was  really  good  m  Pnilip's  character; 
although  that  of  his  royal  master  was  of  course  calculated  to  impress  the 
deepest  respect  on  a  person  of  Martyr*s  uncommon  penetration  and  sa- 
gacity. The  Aragonese  chronicler,  however,  though  removed  to  a  some- 
what further  distance  as  to  time,  was  from  that  circumstance  placed  in  a 
point  of  view  more  favourable  for  embracing  the  whole  fiela  of  action 
than  if  he  had  taken  part  and  jostled  in  the  crowd  as  one  of  it.  He  has 
accordingly  given  much  wider  scope  to  his  survey,  exhibiting  fuU  details 
of  the  alleged  grievances,  pretensions,  and  policy  of  the  opposite  party, 
and,  although  condemning  them  himself  without  reserve,  has  conveyed 
impressions  of  Ferdinand^  conduct  less  fetvourable,  on  tiie  whole,  than 
Martyr. 

But  neither  the  Aragonese  historian,  nor  Martyr,  nor  any  contem- 
porary writer,  native  or  foreign,  whom  I  have  consiilted,  countenances 
the  extremely  un&vourable  portrait  which  Dr.  Bobertson  has  given  of 
Ferdinand  in  his  transactions  with  Philip.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for 
the  bias  which  this  eminent  historian's  mind  has  received  in  this  matter, 
unless  it  be  that  he  has  taken  his  impressions  frY>m  the  popular  notions 
entertained  of  the  character  of  the  pf^es,  rather  than  fr^m  the  circum- 
fltances  of  the  jpcuticular  case  under  review ;  a  mode  of  proceeding  ex- 
tremel3r  objectionable  in  the  present,  instance,  where  Philip,  however 
good  ms  natural  qualities,  was  obviouslv  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of 
corrupt  and  aztfiu  men,  working  ezoiunvely  for  their  own  seLfiah 
puipoee. 


CHAPTER  XVin. 

COLUMBUS. — ^HIS   RETURN   TO  SPAIN. — ^HIS   DBATB. 

1504—1506. 

Betum  of  Ck)lumbas  from  his  Fourth  Voyage. — ^His  lUnesflL — ^Neg^ectod 
by  Ferdinand. — ^Hia  Death.— Hia  Person  and  Character. 

While  the  events  were  passing  which  occupy  the  begin- 
ning of  the  preceding  chapter,  Christopher  Columbus  re- 
turned from  his  fourth  and  last  voyage.     It  had  been  one 
unbroken  series  of  disappointments  and  disasters.     After 
quitting  Hispaniola,  and  being  driven  by  storms  nearly  to 
the  island  of  Cuba,  he  traversed  the  gulf  of  Honduras,  and 
coasted  along  the  margin  of  the  golden  region  which  had 
so  long  flitted  before  his  fancy.    The  natives  in  vain  invited 
him  to  strike  into  its  western  depths,  and  he  pressed  for- 
ward to  the  south,  now  solely  occupied  with  the  grand 
object  of  discovering  a  passage  into  the  Indian  Ocean.     At 
length,  after  having  with  great  difficulty  advanced  some- 
what beyond  the  point  of  Nombre  de  Dios,  he  was  com- 
pelled, by  the  fury  of  the  elements  and  the  murmurs  of  his 
men,  to  abandon  the  enterprise  and  retrace  his  steps.     He 
was  subsequently  defeated  in  an  attempt  to  establish  a 
colony  on  terra  firma,  by  the  ferocity  of  the  natives ;  was 
wrecked  on  the  island  of  Jamaica,  where  he  was  permitted 
to  linger  more  than  a  year,  through  the  malice  of  Ovando, 
the  new  governor  of  St.  Domingo ;  and  finally,  having  re- 
embarked  with  his  shattered  crew  in  a  vessel  freighted  at 
his  own  expense,  was  driven  by  a  succession  of  terrible 
tempests  across  the  ocean,  until,  on  the  7th  of  November, 
1 504,  he  anchored  in  the  little  port  of  St.  Lucar,  twelve 
leagues  from  Seville.^ 

*  Martyr,  De  Bebus  Ooeanicis,      Hist.,  lib.  1,  oap.  14.  —  Fernando 
dec.  3,  liS.  4. — Benzoni,  Novi  Orbis     Colon,  Hist,  del  Almirante,  oap»  88 
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In  this  quiet  haven,  Cohimbus  hoped  to  find  the  repose 
his  broken  constitution  and  wounded  spirit  so  much  needed, 
and  to  obtain  a  speedy  restitution  of  his  honours  and  emolu« 
ments  from  the  hand  of  Isabella.  But  here  he  was  to  ex- 
perience his  bitterest  disappointment.  At  the  time  of  his 
arrival,  the  queen  was  on  her  death-bed ;  and  in  a  very 
few  days  Columbus  received  the  afflicting  intelligence 
that  the  friend  on  whose  steady  support  he  had  so  con- 
fidently relied  was  no  more.  It  was  a  heavy  blow  to  his 
hopes,  for  ''  he  had  always  experienced  favour  and  protec- 
tion from  her,"  says  his  son  Ferdinand,  "  while  the  king 
had  not  only  been  indifferent,  but  positively  unfriendly,  to 
his  interests." '  We  may  readily  credit  that  a  man  of  the 
cold  and  prudent  character  of  the  Spanish  monarch  would 
not  be  very  likely  to  comprehend  one  so  ardent  and  aspiring 
as  that  of  Columbus,  nor  to  make  allowance  for  his  extrava- 
gant sallies ;  and,  if  nothing  has  hitherto  met  our  eye  to 
warrant  the  strong  language  of  the  son,  yet  we  have  seen 
that  the  king,  from  the  first,  distrusted  the  admiral's  pro- 
jects, as  having  something  unsound  and  chimerical  in  them. 

The  affliction  of  the  latter  at  the  tidings  of  Isabella's 
death  is  strongly  depicted  in  a  letter  written  immediately 
after  to  his  son  Diego.  "  It  is  our  chief  duty,"  he  says, 
"  to  commend  to  God  most  affectionately  and  devoutly  the 
soul  of  our  deceased  lady  the  queen.  Her  life  was  always 
Catholic  and  virtuous,  and  prompt  to  whatever  could  re- 
dound to  his  holy  service ;  wherefore  we  may  trust  she  now 
rests  in  glory,  far  from  all  concern  for  this  rough  and 
weary  world."* 

Columbus,  at  this  time,  was  so  much  crippled  by  the 

—  108. — Herrera,  Indias  ocddeii-  TUbi  supra.)    Whaterer  cloud  may 

tales,  dec.  1,  lib.  5,  cap.  2 — 12 ;  lib.  be  thrown  over  the  earljr  part  of 

6,  cap.  1 — 13. — Nayarrete,  Goleo-  Columbus's  career,  there  is  abund- 

don  de  Yiages,  tom.  i.  pp.  282  —  ant  light  on  every  step  of  his  path 

32d. — The  Met  authorities  for  the  after   the   commencement   of  his 

fourth  Yoyaee  are  the  relations  of  great  enterprise. 
Mendez  andPorras,  both  engaged         '  Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  108. 
in  it,  and,  above  all,  the  admiral's         '  Cartas  de  Colon,  apud  Nayar- 

own  letter  to  the  sovereigns  from  rete,  Coleodon  de  yiages^  torn.  L  p. 

Jamaica.     They  are  all  coUected  341. 
in  the  first  volume  of  Navarrete. 
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gout,  to  which  he  had  been  long  subject,  that  he  was  unable 
to  undertake  a  journey  to  Segovia,  where  the  court  was, 
during  the  winter.  He  lost  no  time,  however,  in  laving 
his  situation  before  the  king  through  his  son  Diego,  who 
was  attached  to  the  royal  household.  He  urged  his  past 
services,  the  original  terms  of  the  capitulation  made  with 
him,  their  infringement  in  almost  every  particular,  and  his 
own  necessitous  condition.  But  Ferdinand  was  too  busily 
occupied  with  his  own  concerns,  at  this  crisis,  to  give  much 
heed  to  those  of  Columbus,  who  repeatedly  complains  of 
the  inattention  shown  to  his  application/  At  length,  on 
the  approach  of  a  milder  season,  the  admiral,  having  obtained 
a  dispensation  in  his  favour  from  the  ordinance  prohibiting 
the  use  of  mules,  was  able  by  easy  journeys  to  reach  S^ovia 
and  present  himself  before  the  monarch.*  (May,  1505 ) 

He  was  received  with  all  the  outward  marks  of  courtesy 
and  regard  by  Ferdinand,  who  assured  him  that  "  he  fully 
estimated  his  important  services,  and,  far  from  stinting  his 
recompense  to  the  precise  terms  of  the  capitulation,  intended 
to  confer  more  ample  favours  on  him  in  Castile."* 

These  fair  words,  however,  were  not  seconded  by  actions. 
The  king  probably  had  no  serious  thoughts  of  reinstating 
the  admiral  in  his  government.  His  successor,  Ovando, 
was  high  in  the  royal  favour.  His  rule,  however  objection- 
able as  regards  the  Indians,  was  every  way  acceptable  to 
the  Spanish  colonists  ;^  and  even  his  oppression  of  the  poor 
natives  was  so  far  favourable  to  his  cause  that  it  enabled 
him  to  pour  much  larger  sums  into  the  royal  coffers  than 
had  been  gleaned  by  his  more  humane  predecessor.* 

The  events  of  the  last  voyage,  moreover,  had  probably 
not  tended  to  dispel  any  distnist  which  the  king  had  previ- 

*  See  his  interestdng  correspond-  — ^For  an  account  of  this  ordinance 
ence  with  his  son  Diego,  now  see  Part  11.  chapter  3,  note  12,  of 
printed  for  the  first  time  by  Sefior     this  History. 

Navarrete  from  the  original  MSS.  '   Herrera,   Indias  oooidentalea^ 

in  the  duke  of  Yeragua's  possession,  dec.  1,  lib.  6,  cap.  14. 

Ooleccion  de  Yiages,  torn.  i.  pp.  338  *  Ibid.,  dec.  1,  lib.  6,  cap.  IS. 

etseq.  '  Ibid.,  dec.  1,  lib.  6,  cap.  12; 

*  Herrera,   Indias  oocidentales,  lib.  6,  cap.  16—18. — Garibay,  Gom- 
dec.  1,  lib.  6,  cap.  14.  —  Fernando  pendio,  torn.  ii.  lib.  19,  cap.  14^ 
Colon,  Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  108. 
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ously  entertained  of  the  admiral's  capacity  for  government. 
His  men  had  been  in  a  state  of  perpetual  insubordination ; 
while  his  letter  to  the  sovereigns,  written  under  distressing 
circumstances,  indeed,  from  Jamaica,  exhibited  such  a  deep 
colouring  of  despondency,  and  occasionally  such  wild  and 
visionary  projects,  as  might  almost  suggest  the  suspicion  of 
a  temporary  alienation  of  mind.^ 

But,  whatever  reasons  may  have  operated  to  postpone 
Columbus's  restoration  to  power,  it  was  the  grossest  in- 
justice to  withhold  from  him  the  revenues  secured  by  the 
original  contract  with  the  crown.  According  to  his  own 
statement,  he  was  so  far  from  receiving  his  share  of  the  re- 
mittances made  by  Ovando,  that  he  was  obliged  to  borrow 
money,  and  had  actually  incurred  a  heavy  debt  for  his 
necessary  expenses.^^  The  truth  was,  that,  as  the  resources 
of  the  new  countries  began  to  develop  themselves  more 
abundantly,  Ferdinand  felt  greater  reluctance  to  comply 
with  the  letter  of  the  original  capitulation ;  he  now  con- 
sidered the  compensation  as  too  vast  and  altogether  dispro- 
portioned  to  the  services  of  any  subject ;  and  at  length  was 
so  ungenerous  as  to  propose  that  the  admiral  should  relin* 
quish  his  claims,  in  consideration  of  other  estates  and  dig- 
nities to  be  assigned  him  in  Castile.^^  It  argued  less 
knowledge  of  character  than  the  king  usually  showed,  that 
he  should  have  thought  the  man  who  had  broken  off  all 
negotiations  on  the  threshold  of  a  dubious  enterprise, 
rather  than  abate  one  tittle  of  his  demands,  would  consent 
to  such  abatement  when  the  success  of  that  enterprise  was 
so  gloriously  established. 

What  assistance  Columbus  actually  received  from  the 

*  Tins  document  exliibits  a  med-  reader,  as  they  doubtless  did  those 

ley,  in  which  sober  narrative  and  of  the  sovereigns  at  the  time,  with 

sound    reasoning    are    strangely  mingled  sentiments  of  wonder  and 

blended  with  crazy  dreams,  doleiiil  compassion.    See  Cartas  de  Colon, 

lamentation,  and  wild  schemes  for  apua  Navarrete,  Coleccion  de  Yi- 

the  recovery  of  Jerusalem,  the  con-  ages,  tom.  i.  p.  296. 

version  of  the  Grand  £3ian,  etc  **  Ibid.,  p.  338. 

Vagaries  like  these,  which  come  "  Fernando  Colon,  Hist,  del  Al- 

occasionaUy  like  clouds  over  his  mirante,  cap.  108. — Herrera,  Indtas 

soul,  to  shut  out  the  light  of  reason,  oocidentales,  lib.  6,  cap.  14. 
cannot  fail  to  fill  the  mind  of  the 
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crown  at  this  time,  or  whether  he  received  any,  does  net 
appear.  He  continued  to  reside  with  the  court,  and 
accompanied  it  on  its  removal  to  Valladolid.  He  no  doubt 
enjoyed  the  public  consideration  due  to  his  high  rq)ute 
and  extraordinarj  achievements ;  though  by  the  monarch 
he  might  be  regarded  in  the  unwelcome  light  of  a  credited 
whose  claims  were  too  just  to  be  disavowed  and  too  large 
to  be  satisfied. 

With  spirits  broken  by  this  unthankful  requital  of  his  ser- 
vices, and  with  a  constitution  impaired  by  a  life  of  unmiti- 
gated hardship,  Columbus's  health  now  rapidly  sank  under 
the  severe  and  reiterated  attacks  of  his  disorder.  On  the 
arrival  of  Philip  and  Joanna,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  them, 
through  his  brother  Bartholomew,  in  which  he  lamented 
the  infirmities  which  prevented  him  from  paying  hia 
respects  in  person,  and  made  a  tender  of  his  future  ser- 
vices. The  communication,  was  graciously  received,  but 
Columbus  did  not  survive  to  behold  the  young  sove- 
reigns.^2 

His  mental  vigour,  however,  was  not  impaired  by  the 
ravages  of  disease,  and  on  the  19th  of  May,  1506,  he  ex- 
ecuted a  codicil,  confirming  certain  testamentary  disposi- 
tions formerly  made,  with  special  reference  to  the  entail  of 
his  estates  and  dignities ;  manifesting  in  his  latest  act  the 
same  solicitude  he  had  shown  through  life,  to  perpetuate 
an  honourable  name.  Having  completed  these  arrange- 
ments with  perfect  composure,  he  expired  on  the  following 
day,  being  that  of  oiu*  Lord's  ascension  (May  20th,  1506), 
with  little  apparent  suffering,  and  in  the  most  Christian 
spirit  of  resignation.^*  His  remains,  first  deposited  in  the 
convent  of  St.  Francis  at  Valladolid,  were,  six  years  later, 
removed  to  the  Carthusian  monastery  of  Las  Cuevas  at 
Seville,  where  a  costly  monument  was  raised  over  them  by 
King  Ferdinand,  with  the  memorable  inscription, 

"  Navarrete  has  given  the  letter,  429.  —  Fernando  Colon,  Hial  del 

OolecGion  de  Viages,  torn.  iii.  p.  630.  Almirante,  cap.  lOS.  —  Bemaldes, 

— ^Herrera,  Indii^  oocidentales,  ubi  Beyes  Gat^Slioos,  MS.,  cap.  131.— 

tupia.  Nayarrete,   Goleocion    de   Yiageii 

"  Zufiiga,  Annales  de  Sevilla,  p.  torn.  iL,  Doc  dipL  158 
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**  A  Castilla  y  i  Leon 
Naevo  xnundo  did  Colon ; '' 

"  the  like  of  which,"  says  his  son  Ferdinand,  with  as  much 
truth  as  simplicity,  "  was  never  recorded  of  any  man  in 
ancient  or  modem  times."  ^*  From  this  spot  his  body  was 
transported,  in  the  year  1536,  to  the  island  of  St.  Domingo, 
the  proper  theatre  of  his  discoveries,  and,  on  the  cession  of 
that  island  to  the  French,  in  1795,  was  again  removed  to 
Cuba,  where  his  ashes  now  quietly  repose  in  the  cathedral 
church  of  its  capital.^^ 

There  is  considerable  uncertainty  as  to  Columbus's  age, 
though  it  seems  probable  it  was  not  far  from  seventy  at  the 
time  of  his  death.^^  His  person  has  been  minutely  de- 
scribed by  his  son.  He  was  tall  and  well  made,  his  head 
large,  with  an  aquiline  nose,  small  light-blue  or  grayish 
eyes,  a  fresh  complexion  and  red  hair,  though  incessant  toil 
and  exposure  had  bronzed  the  former,  and  bleached  the 
latter,  before  the  age  of  thirty.  He  had  a  majestic  presence, 
with  much  dignity  and  at  the  same  time  affability  of 
manner.  He  was  fluent,  even  eloquent,  in  discourse; 
generally  temperate  in  deportment,  but  sometimes  hurried 
by  a  too  lively  sensibility  into  a  sally  of  passion.^^     He 

**  Hist  del  Almirante,  ubi  supra.  Toyager.      See   Abbot's    "  Letters 

—The  foUowing  eulogium  of  Paolo  from  Cuba,"  a  work  of  much  in- 

Giovio  is  a  pleasing  tribute  to  the  terest  and  information,  with  the 

deserts  of  the  great  na^dgator,  show-  requisite  allowance  for  the  inac- 

ing  the  high  estimation  in  which  curacies  of  a  posthumous  publica- 

he  was  held,  abroad  as  well  as  at  tion. 

home,  by  the  enlightened  of  his  **  The  various  theories  respecting 

own  day :  **Incomparabilis  Liguri-  the  date  of  Columbus's  birth  coyer 

bus  honos,  ezimium  ItalisB  decus,  a  range  of  twenty  years,  from  1436 

et  prsefulgidum  jubar  seculo  nostro  to  1456.    There  are  sturdy  objec- 

nasoeretur,quodpriscorumheroum,  tions  to  either  of  the  hypotheses; 

Herculis,   et  Lioeri  patris  famam  and  the  historian  wiU  find  it  easier 

obscuraret.      Quorum   memoriam  to  cut  the  knot  than  to  unrayel  it. 

grata  olim  mortalitas  aeternis  Hte-  Comp.    Navarrete,    Coleccion    de 

rarum    monumentis    ocelo   conse-  Yiages,  tom.  i,  In  trod.,  sec.  54.^ 

crarit"     Elogia   Virorum   Illust,  Munoz,   Hist,   del  Nuevo-Mundo, 

lib.  4,  p.  123.  lib.  2,  sea  12. — Spotomo«  Memorials 

"  Navarrete,  Coleccion  de  Yiages,  of  Columbus,  pp.  12,  25. — Irving, 

tom.  ii.,  Doc.  dipl  177.  —  On  the  life  of  Columbus,  vol.  iy.  book  18, 

left  of  the  gitind  altar  of  this  stately  chap.  4. 

edifice   is   a   bust   of   Columbus  j  "  Pemando  Colon,  Qist  del  Al- 

placed  in  a  niche  in  the  wall,  and  mirante,  cap.  3. — ^Novi  Orbis  Hist., 

near  it  a  silver  urn,  containing^  all  lib.   1,  cap.   14.  —  Herrera,  Indias 

that  now  remains  of  the  illustnous  ocddentales,  dea  1,  lib.  6»  cap.  16. 
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was  abstemious  in  his  diet,  indulged  little  in  amusements 
of  any  kind,  and,  in  truth,  seemed  too  much  absorbed  by 
the  great  cause  to  which  he  had  consecrated  his  life  to  allow 
scope  for  the  lower  pursuits  and  pleasures  which  engage 
ordinary  men.  Indeed,  his  imagination,  by  feeding  too  ex- 
clusively on  this  lofty  theme,  acquired  an  unnatural  exalt- 
ation, which  raised  him  too  much  above  the  sober  realities 
of  existence,  leading  him  to  spurn  at  difficulties  which  in 
the  end  proved  insurmountable,  and  to  colour  the  future 
with  those  rainbow  tints  which  too  often  melted  into  air. 

This  exalted  state  of  the  imagination  was  the  result  in 
part,  no  doubt,  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  his  life ;  far 
the  glorious  enterprise  which  he  had  achieved  almost  justi- 
fied the  conviction  of  his  acting  under  the  influence  of  some 
higher  inspiration  than  mere  human  reason,  and  led  his 
devout  mind  to  discern  intimations  respecting  himself  in 
the  dark  and  mysterious  annunciations  of  sacred  prophecy.^* 

That  the  romantic  colouring  of  his  mind,  however,  was 
natural  to  him,  and  not  purely  the  growth  of  circumstances, 
is  evident  from  the  chimerical  speculations  in  which  he 
seriously  indulged  before  the  accomplishment  of  his  great 
discoveries.  His  scheme  of  a  crusade  for  the  recovery  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  most  deliberately  meditated,  and 
strenuously  avowed  from  the  very  first  date  of  his  proposals 
to  the  Spanish  government.  His  enthusiastic  communica- 
tions on  the  subject  must  have  provoked  a  smile  from  a 
pontiff  like  Alexander  the  Sixth ;  ^*  and  may  suggest  some 
apology  for  the  tardiness  with  which  his  more  rational  pro- 
jects were  accredited  by  the  Castilian  government.  But 
these  visionary  fancies  never  clouded  his  judgment  in 
matters  relating  to  his  great  undertaking ;  and  it  is  curious 
to  observe  the  prophetic  accuracy  with  which  he  discerned 
not  only   the    existence   but  the    eventual   resources  of 

*  See  the  extracts  from  Oolum-  **  See    his  epistle  to   the  most 

bus's  book  of  Prophecies  (apud  Na-  selfish  and  sensual  of  the  suocessois 

yarrete,  Ooleccion  de  Yiages,  torn.  of  St.  Peter,  in  Navarrete,  Coleccion 

ii.,  Doc.  dipL  no.  140),  as  still  ex-  de  Yiages,  torn.  iL,  Doo.  dipL  na 

isting  in  the  BibUotheoa  Colombina  145. 
at  Seville. 
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the  western  world ;  as  is  sufficiently  evinced  by  his  pre* 
cautions,  to  the  very  last,  to  secure  the  full  fruits  of  them, 
unimpaired,  to  his  posterity. 

Whatever  were  the  defects  of  his  mental  constitution, 
the  finger  of  the  historian  will  find  it  difficult  to  point  to  a 
single  blemish  in  his  moral  character.  His  correspondence 
breathes  the  sentiment  of  devoted  loyalty  to  his  sovereigns" 
His  conduct  habitually  displayed  the  utmost  solicitude  for 
the  interests  of  his  followers.  He  expended  almost  his 
last  maravedi  in  restoring  his  unfortunate  crew  to  their 
native  land.  His  dealings  were  regulated  by  the  nicest 
principles  of  honour  and  justice.  His  last  communication 
to  the  sovereigns  from  the  Indies  remonstrates  against  the 
use  of  violent  measures  in  order  to  extract  gold  from  the 
natives,  as  a  thing  equally  scandalous  and  impolitic.^^  The 
grand  object  to  which  he  dedicated  himself  seemed  to  ex- 
pand his  whole  soul,  and  raised  it  above  the  petty  shifts 
and  artifices  by  which  great  ends  are  sometimes  sought  to 
be  compassed.  There  are  some  men  in  whom  rare  virtues 
have  been  closely  allied,  if  not  to  positive  vice,  to  degrad- 
ing weakness.  Columbus's  character  presented  no  such 
humiliating  incongruity.  Whether  we  contemplate  it  in 
its  public  or  private  relations,  in  all  its  features  it  wears 
the  same  noble  aspect.  It  was  in  perfect  harmony  with 
the  grandeur  of  his  plans,  and  their  results,  more  stupen- 
dous tliaii  those  which  Heaven  has  permitted  any  other 
mortal  to  achieve." 

■•  "El  oro,  bien  que  segon  in-  memoir  of  Ms  fatlier,  often  cited  in 

formacion  el   sea  mucho,   no  me  this  history.     He  was  a  person  of 

parescid  bien  ni  servicio  de  vuestras  rather  uncommon  literaiy  attain- 

Altezas  de  se  le  tomar  por  via  de  ments,  and  amassed  a  library,  in 

robo.    La  buena  orden  evitar4  es-  his    extensive   travels,    of   20,000 

condole  y  mala  fama,'*  etc.     Cartas  volumes,  perhaps  the  largest  priv- 

de  Colon,  apud  Navarrete,  Colec-  ate  collection  m  Europe  at  that 

don  de  Viages,  torn  i.  p.  310.  day.     (Ibid.,    afio    1539.^     Diego 

"  Columbus  left  two  sons,  Fer-  did  not  succeed  to  his  father's  dig- 

nando   and  Diego.     The   former,  nities  till  he  had  obtained  a  judg- 

ille^timate,  inherited  his  father  s  meut   in    his    favour  against    the 

genius,  says  a  CastiUan  writer,  and  crown    from    the  Council   of   the 

the  latter,  his  honours  and  estates.  Indies ;    an  act  highly  honourable 

(Zufiiga,  Annales  de  Sevilla,   aiio  to  that  tribunal,  and  showing  that 

1606.)     Fernando,    besides    other  the  independence  of  the  courts  of 

works  now  lost,  left  a  valuable  justice,  the  greatest  bulwark  of 
VOL.  n.  2  0 
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oiTil  liberty,  was  well  maintained 
under  Kin^  Ferdinand.  (Navar- 
rete,  Coleocion  de  Yiages,  torn,  ii., 
Doc.  dipL  nos.  163,  164 ;  torn,  iii, 
SupL  doL  dipl.  no.  69.)  The  young 
acmtral  subsequently  married  a 
lady  of  the  great  Toledo  family, 
niece  of  the  duke  of  Alva.  (Oviedo, 
Quincuagenas,  MS.,  bai  1,  quino. 
2,  dial  8.)  This  alliance  with  one 
of  the  most  ancient  branches  of 
the  haughty  aristocracy  of  Castile 
prores  the  extraordinary  considera- 
tion whidi  Columbus  must  haye 
attained  during  his  own  lifetime. 
A  new  opposition  was  made  by 
Gharles    v.  to  the  Booceasioin  of 


Diego's  son;  and  tlie  Utar,  dk- 
oouraged  by  the  prospect  of  tluBiii- 
terminablelitigation  with  tiie  crovn, 
prudently  consented  to  oammnteha 
claims,  too  vast  and  iTidflifinite  &r 
any  subject  to  enforce,  for  specifie 
honours  and  rereniies  in  Oaslale. 
The  tities  of  Duke  of  Yeraguaaad 
Marquis  of  Jamaica,  deriTed  from 
the  places  yisited  by  the  adminl  in 
his  last  voyage,  still  distinsuish  the 
£unily,  whose  proudest  tiue,  abo?e 
all  that  monaichs  can  oooftr,  is  to 
haye  descended  from  Oolumbiis. 
Spotomoy  Memoriali  of  OofamilNi^ 
p.  123 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

BXIOlf   AND  DEATH   OF  PHILIP  I. — PROCEBDINGB  IV 
OASTILB. FERDINAND   VISITS   MAPLES. 

1506. 

Philip  and  Joanna. — ^Their  reckless  Administration. — ^Ferdinand  diutnists 
Gonsalyo. — ^He  sails  for  Naples. — Philip's  Death  and  Character. — ^The 
Proyisional  GoTemment. — Joanna's  Condition. — Ferdinand's  Entry  into 
Naples. — ^Discontent  caused  by  his  Measures  there. 

King  Ferdinand  had  no  sooner  concluded  the  arrange- 
ment with  Philip,  and  withdrawn  into  his  hereditary 
dominions,  than  the  archduke  and  his  wife  proceeded 
towards  Valladolid,  to  receive  the  homage  of  the  estates 
convened  in  that  city.  Joanna,  oppressed  with  an  habitual 
melancholy,  and  clad  in  the  sable  habiliments  better  suited 
to  a  season  of  mourning  than  rejoicing,  refused  the  splendid 
ceremonial  and  festivities  with  which  the  city  was  prepared 
to  welcome  her.  Her  dissipated  husband,  who  had  long 
since  ceased  to  treat  her  not  merely  with  affection,  but  even 
decency,  would  fain  have  persuaded  the  cortes  to  authorize 
the  confinement  of  his  wife,  as  disordered  in  intellect,  and 
to  devolve  on  him  the  whole  charge  of  the  government.  In 
this  he  was  supported  by  the  archbishop  of  Toledo,  and 
some  of  the  principal  nobility.  But  the  thing  was  distaste- 
ful to  the  commons,  who  could  not  brook  such  an  indignity 
to  their  own  "  natural  sovereign ; "  and  they  were  so 
staunchly  supported  by  the  admiral  Enriquez,  a  grandee  of 
the  highest  authority  from  his  connection  with  the  crown, 
that  Philip  was  at  length  induced  to  abandon  his  purpose, 
and  to  content  himself  with  an  act  of  recognition  similar  to 
that  made  at  Toro.^    No  notice  whatever  was  taken  of  the 

'  Marina  tells  an  anecdote,  too     to  this  cortes,  showing  the  sturdy 
long  for  insertion  here,  in  relation     stuff  of  which  a  Castilian  commoner 
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Catholic  king,  or  of  his  recent  arrangement  transferring  the 
regency  to  Philip.  (July  12th,  1506.)  The  usual  oaths 
of  allegiance  were  tendered  to  Joanna  as  queen  and  lady 
proprietor  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  Philip  as  her  husband, 
and  finally  to  their  eldest  son,  prince  Charles,  as  heir  ap- 
parent and  lawful  successor  on  the  demise  of  his  mother.* 

By  the  tenor  of  these  acts  the  royal  authority  would  seem 
to  have  been  virtually  vested  in  Joanna.  From  this 
moment,  however,  Philip  assumed  the  government  into  his 
own  hands.  The  effects  were  soon  visible  in  the  thorough 
revolution  introduced  into  every  department.  Old  incum- 
bents in  office  were  ejected  without  ceremony,  to  make  way 
for  new  favourites.  The  Flemings,  in  particular,  were 
placed  in  every  considerable  post,  and  the  principal  for- 
tresses of  the  kingdom  intrusted  to  their  keeping.  No 
length  or  degree  of  service  was  allowed  to  plead  in  behalf 
of  the  ancient  occupant.  The  marquis  and  marchioness  of 
Moya,  who  had  been  the  personal  friends  of  the  late  queen, 
and  particularly  recommended  by  her  to  her  daughter's 
favour,  were  forcibly  expelled  from  Segovia,  whose  strongcita- 
del  was  given  to  Don  Juan  Manuel.  There  were  no  limits 
to  the  estates  and  honours  lavished  on  this  crafty  minion.' 

The  style  of  living  at  the  court  was  on  the  most  thought- 
less scale  of  wasteful  expenditure.  The  public  revenues, 
notwithstanding  liberal  appropriations  by  the  late  cortes, 
were  wholly  unequal  to  it.  To  supply  the  deficit^  offices 
were  sold  to  the  highest  bidder.  The  income  drawn  firom 
the  silk  manufactures  of  Granada,  which  had  been  appro- 
priated to  defray  King  Ferdinand's  pension,  was  assigned 
by  Philip  to  one  of  the  royal  treasurers.     Fortunately, 

in  that  day  was  made.     (Teorfa,      the  deputies  herself,  to  see  fhat  they 
part  2,  cap.  7.)    It  will  scarcely      were  all  regularly  authenticatBd. 


gain  credit  without  a  better  vouchw  Singular    astuteness   for    a 

than  tiie  anonvmous  scribbler  from  woman  1 

whom  he  has  borrowed  it  *  Peter  Mart^,  Opus  Epist, 
'  Mariana,  Hist  de  Espofia,  torn,  epist  312. — Mariana,  Hist  de  Ba- 
il lib.  28,  cap.  22. — ^Zurita,  Anales,  pafia,  torn.  ii.  lib.  28,  cap.  22.— 
torn.  yi.  Ub.  7,  cap.  11.— Abarca,  Lanuza,  Historias,  torn.  L  lib.  1, 
Beyes  de  Aragon,  torn.  ii.  rey  30,  cap.  21.— Q-omez,  De  Bebus  j 


cap.  15. — Joanna  on  this  occasion      foL    65.  —  Oviedo,    Quincuageaas, 
was  careful  to  inspect  the  powers  of     MS.,  bat  1,  quino.  1,  diaL  23. 
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Ximenes  obtained  possession  of  the  oi'der  and  had  the  bold- 
ness to  tear  it  in  pieces.  He  then  waited  on  the  young 
monarch,  and  remonstrated  with  him  on  the  recklessness  of 
measures  which  must  infallibly  ruin  his  credit  with  the 
people.  Philip  yielded  in  this  instance ;  but,  although  he 
treated  the  archbishop  with  the  greatest  outward  defei:ence, 
it  is  not  easy  to  discern  the  habitual  influence  over  his 
councils  claimed  for  the  prelate  by  his  adulatory  bio* 
graphers.* 

AH  this  could  not  fail  to  excite  disgust  and  disquietude 
throughout  the  nation.  The  most  alarming  symptoms  of 
insubordination  began  to  appear  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom*  In  Andalusia,  in  particular,  a  confederation  of 
the  nobles  was  oi^nized,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  res- 
cuing the  queen  from  the  duress  in  which  it  was  said  she 
wHs  held  by  her  husband.  At  the  same  time  the  most 
tumultuous  scenes  were  exhibited  in  Cordova,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  high  hand  with  which  the  Inquisition  was 
carrying  matters  there.  Members  of  many  of  the  principal 
families,  including  persons  of  both  sexes,  had  been  arrested 
on  the  charge  of  heresy.  This  sweeping  proscription  pro- 
Yoked  an  insurrection,  countenanced  by  the  marquis  of 
Priego,  in  which  the  prisons  were  broken  open,  and  Lucero, 
an  inquisitor  who  had  made  himself  deservedly  odious  by 
his  cruelties,  narrowly  escaped  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
infuriated  populace.^    The  grand  inquisitor,  Deza,  arch- 

*  Bobles,  Yida  de  Ximenez,  cap.  was  pronounced  againflt  him.  The 
17. — Gomea,  De  Bebus  gestis,  fot  prisons  he  had  filled  were  emptied. 
65. — ^Abarca,  Beyes  de  Aragon,  rey      His  judgments  were  reyersed,  as 


tyno,  lib.  3,  can.  14.  grounds.    But  alas !  what  was  this 

*  Lucero  (whom  honest  Martyr,  fo  the  hundreds  he  had  consigned 

with  a  sort  of  backhanded  pun,  to  the  stake,  and  tiie  thousands  he 

usually  nicknames  Tenebrero)  re-  had  plunged  in  misery?    He  was 

sumed  his  inquisitorial  functions  on  in  the  end  sentenced,— not  to  be 

Philip's  death.    Among  his  subee-  roasted  aliye, — ^but  to  retire  to  his 

ent  yictims  was  the  good  arch-  own  benefice  and  confine  himself  to 


hoip  TalaTera,  whose  last  days  the  duties  of  a  Christian  minister  1 

were  embittered  by  his  persecution.  €k>mee,  De  Bebus  gestis,  foL  77.^> 

His  insane  violence  at  length  pro-  Peter  Martyr,  Opus  Epist,  epist. 

▼oked   again   the   interference   of  333,  334,  et  al. — Llorente,  Hist  de 

goyemment.   His  case  was  referred  Tlnquisition,  tom.  i  chap.  10,  art. 

to    a    special    commission,    with  3,  4.— Oviedo,  Quincuagenas,  MS., 

Ximinee  at  its  head.      Seat«noe  dial,  de  Deza. 
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bishop  of  Seville,  the  steady  friend  of  Columbus,  though 
his  name  is  unhappily  registered  on  some  of  the  darkest 
pages  of  the  tribunal,  was  so  intimidated  as  to  resign  his 
office.^  The  whole  affair  was  referred  to  the  royal  council 
by  Philip,  whose  Flemish  education  had  not  predisposed 
him  to  any  reverence  for  the  institution ;  a  circumstance 
which  operated  quite  as  much  to  his  prejudice,  with  the 
more  bigoted  part  of  the  nation^  as  his  really  exception- 
able acts/ 

The  minds  of  the  wise  and  the  good  were  filled  with 
sadness,  as  they  listened  to  the  low  murmurs  of  popular 
discontent,  which  seemed  to  be  gradually  swelling  into 
strength  for  some  terrible  convulsion ;  and  they  looked  back 
with  fond  regret  to  the  halcyon  days  which  they  had  en- 
joyed under  the  temperate  nde  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 

The  Catholic  king,  in  the  mean  time,  was  pursuing  hn 
voyage  to  Naples.  Soon  after  the  conquest  he  had  been 
earnestly  pressed  by  the  Neapolitans  to  visit  his  new 
dominions.*  He  now  went,  less,  however,  in  compliance 
with  that  request,  than  to  relieve  his  own  mind  by  assuring 
himself  of  the  fidelity  of  his  viceroy,  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova. 
That  illustrious  man  had  not  escaped  the  usual  lot  of 
humanity ;  his  brilliant  successes  had  brought  on  him  a  full 
measure  of  the  envy  which  seems  to  wait  on  merit  like  its 
shadow.      Even  men  like  Rojas,  the  Castilian  ambassador 

•  Oviedo  lias  eiven  an  ample  —  Oviedo,  QuincuagenaB,  Mi— 
notice  of  this  prelate,  Ferdinand's  Peter  Martyr,  Opus  Epist.,  epsL 
confessor,  in  one  of  his  dialogues.  333,  334,  et  aL — *'  Toda  la  gente," 
He  mentions  a  singular  taste,  in  says  Zurita,  in  referenoe  to  tUs 
one  respect,  quite  worthy  of  an  affair,  **  noble  y  de  Umpia  sangre  so 
inquisitor.  The  archbishop  kept  a  a  via  escandalizado  dello'*  (Anales, 
tame  lion  in  his  palace,  which  used  torn.  Ti.  lib.  7,  cap.  II);  and  he 
to  aocompany  mm  when  he  went  plainly  intimates  his  conTictioii 
abroad,  and  lie  down  at  his  feet  that  PhiUn's  profiEuie  interfennoe 
when  he  said  mass  in  the  church,  brought  Heayen's  yengeanoe  on  )aa 
The  monster  had  been  stripped  of  head  in  the  shape  of  a  prematon 
his  teeth  and  claws  when  young,  death.  Zurita  was  secretary  of  the 
but  he  was  *'  eroantable  en  su  yista  Holy  Office  in  the  earhr  uart  of  the 
6  aspeto,'*  says  Oyiedo,  who  records  •  sixteenth  century.  Had  he  liyed 
two  or  three  of  his  gambols,  lion's  in  the  nineteenth,  he  mig^t  hare 
play,  at  best.    Quincuaeenas,  MS.  acted  the  part  of  a  Llorsnta    fie 

*  Llorente,  Hist,  de  I'liiquisition,  was  certainly  not  bom  for  a  bigot 
torn,  i  chap.  10,  art.  3,  4. — ^Abarca,  '  Summonte,  Hist,  di  Napoli, 
Beyes  de  Aragon,  rey  30,  cap.  16.  torn.  iy.  lib.  6,  cap.  6. 
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at  Rome,  and  Prospero  Colonna,  the  distinguished  Italian 
commander,  condescended  to  employ  their  influence  at 
court  to  depreciate  the  Great  Captain's  services  and  raise 
suspicions  of  his  loyalty.  His  courteous  manners,  bounti- 
ful largesses,  and  magnificent  style  of  living  were  repre- 
sented as  politic  arts  to  seduce  the  affections  of  the  soldiery 
and  the  people.  His  services  were  in  the  market  for  the 
highest  bidder.  He  had  received  the  most  splendid  ofiers 
from  the  king  of  France  and  the  pope.  He  had  carried  on 
a  correspondence  with  Maximilian  and  Philip,  who  would 
purchase  his  adhesion,  if  possible,  to  the  latter,  at  any  price ; 
and,  if  he  had  not  hitherto  committed  himself  by  any  overt 
act,  it  seemed  probable  he  was  only  waiting  to  be  de- 
termined in  his  future  course  by  the  result  of  King  Ferdi- 
nand's struggle  with  his  son-in-law .• 


•  Giovio,  Vitee  lUast  Virorum, 
p.  276. — ^Abarca,  Beyes  de  Aragon, 
torn.  ii.  rey  30,  cap.  16. — ^Zurita, 
Anales,  torn.  tL  lib.  6,  cap.  5,  II, 
17,  27,  31 ;  lib.  7,  cap.  14.— Buon- 
accorsi,  Diaiio,  p.  123. — ^XJUoa,  Yita 
di  Carlo  Y.,  foL  36.— Mariana, 
Hist,  de  Espaiia,  torn.  ii.  lib.  2S, 
cap.  23. — Gonsalvo,  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  the  king,  notices  these 
imputations  so  prejudicial  to  his 
honour.  He  implores  his  master 
to  take  no  precipitate  measures  in 
consequence,  and  concludes  with 
the  most  vehement  protestations  of 
loyalty  and  devotion  to  his  service. 
Tke  document  is  so  curious,  that  I 
will  lay  the  whole  of  it  before  the 
reader,  and  it  may  serve  as  a  sample 
of  the  Great  Captain's  style  of  com- 
position and  orthography,  which 
last,  as  with  some  o&er  great  cap- 
tains of  a  more  modem  date,  wiU 
hardly  stand  a  comparison  with  his 
nulitary  science.  *' Al  muy  alto  y 
muy  poderoso  y  catolyco  princype 
Bei  y  Sefior  el  Key  despafia  y  de  las 
dos  9e9ilias,  mi  Sefior.  Muy  alto 
muy  poderoso.  y  4»atolyco  Aev  y 
Seiior.  For  algunas  letras  e  aado 
avyso  a  v.  m**  de  las  causas  oue 
man  detenydo  y  asy  por  no  saoer 
que  v.  aL  las  aya  re9ebydo  oomo 
por  satisfEi^er  a  la  9ertyfioaeion  que 
oeve  tener  de  my  anymo  y  aevo  oar 


de  my  servytud  a  ▼.  m**  syntiendo 
que  alia  y  en  otras  partes  algunas 
synyfycan  tener  alguna  yntiligen^ia 
e  platyca  oomigo  a  su  proposyto  y 
en  gran  pexjuy^io  de  nu  onrra  y  de 
vuestro  servycio  de  lo  cual  dios 
quito  su  poder  y  my  voluntad  como 
ellos  bien  saben  y  syntiendo  que 
algunos  daUa  escriven  a  rroma  y 
otras  partes  no  estan  sus  hyjos  con 
V.  aL  en  tanto  acuerdo  como  al  byen 
dellos  y  destos  rreynos  convemya 
delybre  enbyar  albomos  presona 
propya  con  lo  presente  creyendo  que 
mas  presto  navegara  por  las  poitas 
el  que  yo  por  golfos  a  suplycalle  y 
asy  se  lo  suplyco  y  sus  rreales  pies 
y  manos  beso  por  eUo  ny  my  tar- 
dan9a  pues  a  sydo  por  aver  myrado 
su  servycio  my  duda  que  de  my  se 
le  ponga  no  le  haga  haiser  cosa  que 
no  oonvenga  i  su  estado  y  servycio 
que  por  esta  ItJtra  de  my  mano  y 
propia  voluntad  escryta  certyfico  y 
prometo  k  v.  M"  que  no  tyene  pre- 
sona mas  suya  ni  cyerta  para  bevyr 
y  morir  en  vuestra  fe  y  servycio 
que  yo  y  aunque  v,  al,  $e  rtduayere  a 
un  cavcUlo  »olo  y  en  el  mayor  cstromo 
que  mala  fortuna  pudio^io  abrar  y 
en  my  mano  estuvyoix)  la  potostad 
del  mundo  con  el  auturiibul  y  liber- 
tad  que  pudiese  duscar  af^-rmo  que 
no  e  de  rreoonoser  en  mys  dias  otro 
rey  ni  senor  syno  a  ▼.  altoza  ooanto 
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These  suggestions,  in  which  some  truth,  as  usual, 
mingled  with  a  large  infusion  of  error,  gradually  excited 
more  and  more  uneasiness  in  the  breast  of  the  caatioas  and 
naturally  distrustful  Ferdinand.  He  at  first  endeavoured 
to  abridge  the  powers  'jf  the  great  Captain  by  recalling  half 
the  troops  in  his  service,  notwithstanding  the  unsettled 
state  cf  the  kingdom.^*  He  then  took  the  decisive  step  of 
ordering  his  return  to  Castile,  on  pretence  of  employing 
him  in  affairs  of  great  importance  at  home.  To  allure  him 
more  efiectually,  he  solemnly  pledged  himself,  by  an  oath,  to 
transfer  to  him,  on  his  landing  in  Spain,  the  grandmaster- 
ship  of  St.  Jago,  with  all  its  princely  dependencies  and 
emoluments,  the  noblest  gift  in  the  possession  of  the  crown. 
Finding  all  this  ineffectual,  and  that  Gonsalvo  still  prociBS- 
tinated  his  return  on  various  pretexts,  the  king's  uneasiness 
increased  to  such  a  degree  that  he  determined  to  press  his 
own  departure  for  Naples,  and  bring  back,  if  not  too  late, 
his  too  powerful  vassal." 

On  the  4th  of  September,  1506,  Ferdinand  embarked  at 
Barcelona,  on  board  a  well-armed  squadron  of  Catalan  gal- 
leys, taking  with  him  his  young  and  beautiful  bride  and  a 
numerous  train  of  Aragonese  nobles.  On  the  24th  of  the 
month,  after  a  boisterous  and  tedious  passage,  he  reached 
the  port  of  Genoa.  Here,  to  his  astonishment,  he  was 
joined  by  the  Great  Captain,  who,  advised  of  the  king's 

me  querra  por  su  syervo  y  yasallo  de  ▼.  al  con  vitozia  pzospeie.     de 

en  fyrmesa  de  lo  cual  por  esta  lo  Napoles  en  Castdlnovo  escrita  a  don 

juro  a  dyo$  y  a  Banta  maria  y  a  lo%  dias  de  Julyo  de  DVI  afios. 

iantoB  cuatroevan^Blo$eomocry$tiano  d   V  a] 

y  hago  pleyto  omenaje  deUo  i  vra.  ^  i  j  

ilteA  como  caraUero  y  en  fe  deUo  "^"^y  ^^l  «*^d<^^  <1^1~ 

el  8ello7e  mys  armas  y  la  embyo  ^"^alo  Hernandea  Duque  dm 

a  V.  m**  porque  de  my  tenga  lo  que  lerranova. 

afita  agora  no  tyene  aunque  creo  **  Mariana,  Hist,  de  Espalla,  lib. 

que  para  oon  ▼.  aL  ny  para  mas  2S,  oap.  12. — ^Zurita,  Anales,  torn. 

oblygarme  de  lo  que  yo  lo  eete  y  vi.  lib.  6,  cap.  6. 

por  my  yoluntad  y  devda  no  sea  "  Zurita,  Anales,  torn.  rL  lib.  7, 

ne9e8ario  mas  porque  se  habla  en  cap.  6. — Guiociardini,  Istoria,  torn, 

lo  esousado  rrespondo  oon  parte  de  iv.  p.  12,  ed.  di  Ifilano,  1803. — 

lo  que  deyo  y  oon  ayudadedioemy  Giannone,  Istoria  di  Kapdli,  Hh. 

presona  sera  muy  presto  oon  v.  al.  30,  cap.  i.  —  GKoyio,  Ym  Blust 

por  satysfazer  a  mas  sy  convema  y  Virorum,  p.  280. — Oviedo,  Quin- 

esta  la  acabo  pidiendo  a  nuestro  cuagenas,  MS.,  bal   1,  quinc  3, 

Seftor  quo  la  rreal  pi-esona  y  estado  dial.  9. 
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Tnovements,  had  come  from  Naples  with  a  small  fleet  to 
meet  him.  This  frank  conduct  of  his  general,  if  it  did  not 
disarm  Ferdinand  of  his  suspicions,  showed  him  the  policy 
of  concealing  them;  and  he  treated  Gonsalvo  with  all  the 
consideration  and  show  of  confidence  which  might  impose, 
not  merely  on  the  public,  but  on  the  immediate  subject  of 
them." 

The  Italian  writers  of  the  time  expreds  their  astonish* 
ment  that  the  Spanish  general  should  have  so  blindly 
trusted  himself  into  the  hands  of  his  suspicious  master.^' 
But  he,  doubtless,  felt  strong  in  the  consciousness  of  his 
own  integrity.  There  appears  to  have  been  no  good  reason 
for  impeaching  this.  His  most  equivocal  act  was  his  delay 
to  obey  the  royal  summons ;  but  much  weight  is  reason- 
ably due  to  his  own  explanation,  that  he  was  deterred  by 
the  distracted  state  of  the  country,  arising  from  the  pro- 
posed transfer  of  property  to  the  Angevin  barons,  as  well 
as  from  the  precipitate  disbanding  of  the  army,  which  it 
required  all  his  authority  to  prevent  fram  breaking  into 
open  mutiny."  To  these  motives  may  be  probably  added 
the  natural  though  perhaps  unconscious  reluctance  to  re- 
linquish the  exalted  station,  little  short  of  absolute  sove- 
reignty, which  he  had  so  long  and  so  gloriously  filled. 

He  had,  indeed,  lorded  it  over  his  viceroyalty  with  most 
princely  sway.  But  he  had  assumed  no  powers  to  which 
he  was  not  entitled  by  his  services  and  peculiar  situation. 
His  public  operations  in  Italy  had  been  uniformly  con- 
ducted for  the  advantage  of  his  country,  and,  until  the  late 

"  Giannone,  Istoria  di  Napoli,  Istoria  di  Napoli,  lib.  30,  cap.  1. 

nbi  Bupra. — Summonte,  Hist,    di  **  Zurita,  Anales,  lib.  6,  cap.  31. 

NapoLi,  torn.  iv.  Hb.  6,  cap.  5. — ^L.  — There  are  seTeial  letters  from 

Marineo,  Gosas    memoraDles,    fol.  Gonsalvo,  in  the  year  1506,  an- 

187. — Buonaocorsi,  Diario,  p.  123.  nounoing  his  speedy  return,   and 

— -Oapmany,  Mem.  de  Barcelona,  explaining  the  postponement  of  it 

torn.  L  p.  152. — **  Este,"  says  Gap-  by  the  unsettled  state  of  the  king* 

man^  of  the  squadron  which  bore  dom,    which,    indeed,    forms    the 

the  king  from  Barcelona, ''sepuede  burden  of  his  correspondence  at 

decir  fii§  el  Ctltimo  armamento  que  this  time.     See  in  particular  his 

8Bli6  de  a(^uella  capital."  letter  to  the  king,  dated  Oct.  31st, 

'*  GuicGiardini,  Istoria,  tom.  iv.  1505,  and  another  of  his  duchess  to 

p.  30. — ^MachiaTelli,  Lega^one  se-  the  same»  written  Jan.  17tht  1506, 

oonda  a  Boma,  let.  23.-— Giannone,  MS 
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final  treaty  with  France,  were  mainly  directed  to  the  expul^ 
sion  of  that  power  beyond  the  Alps."  Since  that  event,  he 
had  busily  occupied  himself  with  the  internal  affairs  of 
Naples,  for  which  he  made  many  excellent  provisions,  con- 
triving by  his  consummate  address  to  reconcile  the  most 
conflicting  interests  and  parties.     Although  the  idol  ai  the 
army  and  of  the  people,  there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence 
of  an  attempt  to  pei*vert  bis  popularity  to  an  unworthy  pur- 
pose. There  is  no  appearance  of  his  having  been  corrupted, 
or  even  dazzled,  by  the  splendid  offers  repeatedly  made 
him  by  the  different  potentates  of  Europe.     On  the  con- 
trary, the  proud  answer  recorded  of  him,  to  Pope  Julius  the 
Second,  breathes  a  spirit  of  determined  loyalty,  perfectly 
irreconcilable    with    anything    sinister  or  selfish  in   hk 
motives.^*    The  Italian  writers  of  the  time,  who  affect  to 
speak  of  these  motives  with  some  distrust,  were  little  accus- 
tomed to  such  examples  of  steady  devotion ; "  but  the  his- 
torian who  reviews  all  the  circumstances  must  admit  that 
there  was  nothing  to  justify  such  distrust,  and  that  the 
only  exceptionable  acts  in  Gk)nsalvo's  administration  w&e 
performed,  not  to  advance  his  own  interests,  but  those  of 
his  master,  and  in  too  strict  obedience  to  his  commands. 
King  Ferdinand  was  the  last  person  who  had  cause  to  com- 
plain  of  them. 

After  quitting  Genoa,  the  royal  squadron  was  driven  by 
contrary  winds  into  the  neighbouring  harbour  of  Portofino, 
where  Ferdinand  received  intelligence  which  promised  to 

"•  My  limits  will  not  allow  room  "  "  H  Gran  Oapitan,"  says  Guio- 

for  the  complex  politics  and  feuds  ciardini,    "conscio   de   sospetti,  i 

of    Italy,    into    which    Gonsalvo  quaH   il   re  J^or$e   non  vanmnenU 

entered  with  all  the  freedom  of  an  aveya  avuti  cU  lui,"  etc.     (Istoria, 

independent  potentate.      See    the  torn.    iy.    p.    30.)      This   way   of 

details,   apud  Ohr6nica   del  Gran  damning  a  character  by  surmiae  is 

Oapitan,  lib.  2,  cap.  112 — 127. —  Tory  common  with  Italian  wiiten 

Bismondi,  It6publiques  Italiennes,  of  this  age,  who  unifoimly  resort 

torn.  xiii.  chap.  103. — Guicciardini,  to  the  yery  worst  motiye  as  the  key 

Istoria,  tom.  lii.  p.  235  et  alibL —  of  whateyer  is  dubious  or  inexpU« 

Zurita,  Anales,  tom.  yi  lib.  6,  cap.  cable  in  conduct.    Not  a  sudden 

7,  9. — ^Mariana,  Hist,  de  Espafia,  death,  for  example,  occurs,  without 

tom.  ii.  lib.  28,  cap.  7.— Carta  dd  at  least  a  Boapetto  ofpoison  firom 

Gran  Gapitan  k  los  Beyes,  de  Na-  some  hand  or  other.   Vniat  a  fearful 

poles,  25  de  Agosto,  1503,  MS.  commentary  on  the  morals  of  the 

"  Zurita  Anales,  lib.  6,  6ap.  11.  landl 
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change  his  destination  altogether.     This  was  the  death  of 
Ills  son-in-law,  the  young  king  of  Castile. 

This  event,  so  unexpected  and  awfully  sudden,  was  occa- 
sioned by  a  fever,  brought  on  by  too  violent  exercise  at  a 
game  of  ball,  at  an  entertainment  made  for  Philip  by  his 
favourite,  Manuel,  in  Burgos,  where  the  court  was  then 
held.  Through  the  unskilfulness  of  his  physicians,  as  it 
was  said,  who  neglected  to  bleed  him,  the  disorder  rapidly 
gained  ground,^^  and  on  the  sixth  day  after  his  attack, 
being  the  25th  of  September,  15U6,  he  breathed  his  last.^* 

**  Fhilip*8   disorder  was  lightly     bat.  1,  quina  3,  dial.  9. — ^Forton- 
regarded  at  first  by  his  Flemish     ately  for  Ferdinand's   reputation, 
s,  whose  practice  and  pre-      Philip's  death  was  attended  by  too 


lictions  were  alike  oondemnea  by  unequivocal  circumstanoes,  and  re- 

thoir  coa(yutor  Lodofioo  Marliano,  corded  by  too  many  eyewitnesses, 

an   Italian    doctor,    hip^hly   com-  to  admit  the  suggestion  of  poison.* 

mended  by  Martyr  as  '*mter  philo-  It  seems  he  dnuik  freely  of  cold 

sophoe  et  medicos  lucida  lampas."  water  while  yery  hot.    The  feyer 

He  was  at  least  the  better  prophet  he  brought  on  was  an  epidemic 

on  this  occasion.      Peter  Martyr,  which  at  that  time  afiflicted  Oastilei. 

Opus  Episi,  epist  313. — Zurita,  Machiayelli,  Le^kzione  seoonda  a 

Anales»  tom.  yi.  lib.  7»  cap.  14.  Boma,  let.  29.— -^uiiiga,  Anales  de 

*  Oviedo,   Quincuagenas,    MS.,  SeyiLla,  afio  1506. 


*  [According  to  Bergenroth,  howeyer,  "  the  eeneral  opinion  was  that 
be  had  been  poisoned,"  and  he  insinuates  that  Jjuis  Ferrer,  Ferdinand's 
enyoy  to  Philip,  was  the  person  who  rendered  his  master  this  seryice. 

S Letters,  Despatches,  and  State  Papers,  Supplementery  Vol.,  Intro- 
luction.)  But  the  suspicion  is  unsupported  by  a  particle  of  eyidence,  and 
seems  to  be  sufficiently  refuted  by  a  description  of  the  symptoms  and 
course  of  the  disease,  to  be  found  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Ferdinand  by  a 
Dr.  Parra,  one  of  the  consulting  physicians.  According  to  this  statement, 
Philip,  haying  played  ball  for  two  or  three  hours  and  allowed  himself  to 
cool  off  suddenly,  was  feyerish  on  Sept.  17  th,  but  ate  as  usual,  and  said 
nothing  to  his  medical  attendanto  until  the  eyenine  of  the  next  day, 
Saturday,  when  he  was  seized  with  a  chill.  On  Sunday  feyer  came  on, 
with  a  pain  in  the  side,  and  he  spit  blood.  He  was  bled  on  the  other 
side  {de  la  parte  contraria),  which  relieyed  the  pain ;  but  in  the  eyening 
the  chill  returned  and  was  followed  by  an  access  of  feyer.  He  rose  on 
Monday,  though  the  feyer  still  continued,  and  hia  tongue  and  palate,  but 
especially  the  uyula,  were  so  swollen  that  he  could  scarcely  speak  or 
swallow  the  saliya.  He  said  he  had  no  other  pain,  and  if  the^  cured  him 
of  that  he  should  be  well.  Cupping-glasses  were  applied  to  his  shoulders 
and  neck,  and  purgatiyes  were  administered  with  effect.  On  Wednesday 
the  writer  and  other  doctors  were  summoned.  All  agreed  on  the  necessity 
of  bleeding.  The  blood  came  **  thick  and  bad."  The  dull  returned, 
followed  by  a  sweat,  which  lasted  six  hours,  and  was  thought  to  augur 
an  improyement ;  but  the  patient  grew  yery  weak,  and  all  his  senses  and 
his  speech  were  confused  {turbadfie)^  what  he  said  being  scarcely  under- 
atooa,  till  he  fell  into  a  lethargy,  from  which  it  was  hard  to  wake  him« 
and  which  continued  till  his  death.  Parra  was  told  that  the  sweat 
brought  out  small  black  spots  on  the  body,  which  "  our  phydioians,"  ha 
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He  was  but  twenty-eight  yeart  old,  of  which  brief  period 
he  had  enjoyed,  or  endured,  the  "  golden  cares  "  of  sove- 
reignty but  little  more  than  two  months,  dating  from  his 
recognition  by  the  cortes.  His  body,  after  being  embalm- 
ed, lay  in  state  for  two  days,  decorated  with  the  insignia, 
— ^the  mockery  of  royalty,  as  it  had  proved  to  him, — and 
was  then  deposited  in  the  convent  of  Miraflores  near  Bar* 
gos,  to  await  its  final  removal  to  Granada,  agreeably  to  his 
last  request.*^ 

Philip  was  of  the  middle  height ;  he  had  a  fair,  florid 
complexion,  regular  features,  long  flowing  locks,  and  a 
well-made,  symmetrical  figure.  Indeed,  he  was  so  dis- 
tinguished for  comeliness  both  of  person  and  countenamce, 
that  he  is  designated  on  the  roll  of  Spanish  sovereigns  as 
Felipe  el  Hermoso,  or  the  Handsome.^  His  mental  en- 
dowments were  not  so  extraordinary.  The  father  of  Charies 
the  Fifth  possessed  scarcely  a  single  quality  in  common 
with  his  remarkable  son.  He  was  rash  and  impetuous  in 
his  temper,  frank,  and  careless.  He  was  bom  to  great 
expectations,  and  early  accustomed  to  command,  which 
seemed  to  fill  him  with  a  crude,  intemperate  ambition, 
impatient  alike  of  control  or  counsel.  He  was  not  without 
generous  and  even  magnanimous  sentiments  ;  but  he  aban- 
doned himself  to  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  whether  for 

*  Peter   Martyr,    Opus    Episi,  pays  the  following .  not  inelegant 

Sist.  313,  316. — Bemaldea,  Keyes  anid   certainly    not    panimomont 

itdlioos,  MS.,  cap.  206. — ^Gbmez,  tribute  to  his  memory,  in  a  letter 

De  Bebus  gestis,  fol.  66. — Carbajal,  Trritten  a  few  days  after  his  death, 

Anales,  MS.,  a^  lo06. — L.  Marineo,  which,  it  may  be  noticed,  he  makes 

Oosas  memorables,  fol.  187. — Sand-  a  day  eaiUer  than  other  contem- 

oval.  Hist,  del  Emp.  Carlos  Y.,  tom.  porary  accounts :   "  Octayo  Galen* 

i  p.  11.  das  Octobris  animam  emisit  ille  ja« 

"  L.  Marineo,  Cosas  memorables,  venis,  formosus,  i)ulcher,  elegans; 

fol.  187,  188. — Sandoval,  Hist,  del  animo  pollens  et  ingenio,  prooem 

Emp.    Oarlos    Y.,    ubi    supra.—  yalidflsque  naturse,  uti  flos  Yamufl 

Martyr,  touched  with  the  melan-  evanuit/'  Opus  Epist,  epist  3ie. 
choly  £ate  of  his  young  sovereign, 

says,  meaning  appar)ntl^  those  of  his  own  province,  which  was  peihapa 
Catalonia,  *'call  UaMcu,** — a  word  related,  no  doubt,  to  the  Uennaa 
hlattem.  It  was  subsequently  reported  that  herb$  had  been  given  to 
Philip;  but  Parra  saw  no  signs  of  this,  nor  did  the  doctors  suspect  any- 
thing. *'  La  verdad  es,"  he  concludes,  **  que  la  materia  fu^  mucha,  y  por 
su  callar  mal  socorrida,  y  de  mucha  se  hizo  malioiosa.*  CoL  de  Doa 
in^d.  para  la  Hist  de  Espsiia,  tom.  viii. — ^£d.} 
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good  or  evil ;  and,  as  he  was  naturally  indolent  and  fond  of 
pleasure,  he  willingly  reposed  the  burden  of  government 
on  others,  who,  as  usual,  thought  more  of  their  own  in- 
terests than  those  of  the  public.  His  early  education 
exempted  him  from  the. bigotry  characteristic  of  the  Span- 
iards; and,  had  he  lived,  he  might  have  done  much  to 
mitigate  the  grievous  abuses  of  the  Inquisition.*  As  it 
was,  his  premature  death  deprived  him  of  the  opportunity 
of  compensating,  by  this  single  good  act,  the  manilFold  mis« 
chiefs  of  his  administration. 

This  event,  too  improbable  to  have  formed  any  part  of 
the  calculations  of  the  most  far-sighted  politician,  spread 
general  consternation  throughout  the  country.  The  old 
adherents  of  Ferdinand,  with  Ximenes  at  their  head,  now 
looked  forward  with  confidence  to  his  re-establishment  in 
the  regency.  Many  others,  however,  like  Garcilasso  de  la 
Vega,  whose  loyalty  to  their  old  master  had  not  been  proof 
against  the  times,  viewed  this  with  some  apprehension.** 
Others,  again,  who  had  openly  from  the  first  Knked  their 
fortunes  to  those  of  his  rival, — ^as  the  duke  of  Najara,  the 
marquis  of  Villena,  and,  above  all,  Don  Juan  Manuel,— 
saw  in  it  their  certain  ruin,  and  turned  their  thoughts 
towards  Maximilian,  or  the  king  of  Portugal,  or  any  other 
monarch  whose  connection  with  the  royal  family  might 
afford  a  plausible  pretext  for  interference  in  the  government. 
On  Philip's  Flemish  followers  the  tidings  fell  like  a  thun- 

"  Ouroilasso  de  la  Vega  appears  old  Duke  of  Alva  in  Henry  lY.'s 

to  have  been  one  of  those  dubious  time,  '*Que  era  como  el  perro  de 

politicians  who,  to  make  use  of  a  ventero,  que  ladra  a  los  de  fuera,  y 

modem  phrase,  are  always  "  on  the  muerde  a  los  de  dentro."    Zurita^ 

fence."    The  wags  of  his  day  ap-  Anales,  tOm.  yL  lib.  7,  cap.  39. 
plied  to  him  a  coarse  saying  of  the 


*  [How  little  real  ground  there  was  for  any  hopes  of  this  kind  may  be 
infeired  from  the  language  of  the  letters  patent  of  Sept.  30tii,  1505, 
suspending  the  proceedings  of  the  Inquisition  until  the  arriyal  in  Spain 
of  iPhilip  and  Juana.  '*  Iso  es  nuestra  Toluntad,"  the  mlBsive  concludes, 
"  que  por  ello  sea  risto  ni  en  ten  dido  ni  se  entienda  que  Nos  queremos 
alzar,  remoVer  ni  quitar  la  dicha  Inquisicion  de  los  dichos  nuestros  reinos 
i  sefiorias,  antes  la  queremos  favorescer,  ayudar  S  midtiplicar,  i  H  necesario 
fjiese  ponerla  en  todo  el  mundo"  CoL  de  Doc.  in6a.  para  la  Hist,  de 
Espaila,  torn,  yiii.— Ed.] 
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derbolt;  and  in  their  bewilderment  they  seemed  like  so 
many  famished  birds  of  prey,  still  hovering  round  the  half- 
devoured  carcass  from  which  they  had  been  unceremoni- 
ously scared.** 

The  weight  of  talent  and  popular  consideration  was  un- 
doubtedly on  the  king's  side.  The  most  formidable  of  the 
opposition,  Manuel,  had  declined  greatly  in  credit  with  the 
nation  during  the  short,  disastrous  period  of  his  administra- 
tion ;  while  the  archbishop  of  Toledo,  who  might  be  con- 
sidered as  the  leader  of  Ferdinand's  party,  possessed  talents, 
energy,  and  reputed  sanctity  of  character,  which,  oombined 
with  the  authority  of  his  station,  gave  him  unbounded  in- 
fluence over  all  classes  of  the  Castilians.  It  was  fortnnate 
for  the  land,  in  this  emergency,  that  the  primacy  was  in 
such  able  hands.  It  justified  the  wisdom  of  Isabella's 
choice,  made  in  opposition,  it  may  be  remembered*  to  the 
wishes  of  Ferdinand,  who  was  now  to  reap  the  greatest 
benefit  from  it. 

That  prelate,  foreseeing  the  anarchy  likely  to  arise  on 
Philip's  death,  assembled  the  nobility  present  at  the  court, 
in  his  own  palace,  the  day  before  this  event  took  place.  It 
was  there  agreed  to  name  a  provisional  council,  or  regency, 
who  should  carry  on  the  government  and  provide  for  the 
tranquillity  of  the  kingdom.  It  consisted  of  seven  members, 
with  the  archbishop  of  Toledo  at  its  head,  the  duke  of 
Infantado,  the  grand  constable  and  the  admiral  of  Castile, 
both  connected  with  the  royal  family,  the  duke  of  Najara, 
a  principal  leader  of  the  opposite  faction,  and  two  Flemish 
lords.     No  mention  was  made  of  Manuel." 

The  nobles,  in  a  subsequent  convention  on  the  1st  of 
October,  ratified  these  proceedings,  and  bound  themselves 
not  to  carry  on  private  war,  or  attempt  to  possess  them- 
selves of  the  queen's  person,  and  to  employ  all  their  author- 

"  Mariana,  Hist,  de  Eroaika,  torn.  cap.  15.— Mariana,  IQGat  de Espafia, 

ii    lib.    29,    cap.    2.  — Bemaldea,  torn,  ii  lib,  29,    cap.    1.— Peter 

Beyes  Oatolicoe,  MS.,  cap.  206.—  Martyr,  Opua  Epiat,  epiat  317.— 

Zurita,    Anales,    torn,   yl  lib.   7>  Zuniga,  Annalea  de  SeYiUa,  aAo 

cap.  22.  1506.- Gk>mea,   De   Beboa  geetis 

^  'Zorita,  Anales,  torn.  yL  lib.  7,  foL  67. 
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ity  in  snpporting  the  provisional  government,  whose  term 
was  limited  to  the  end  of  December.^ 

A  meeting  of  cortes  was  wanting  to  give  validity  to  their 
acts,  as  wen  as  to  express  the  popular  will  in  reference  to  a 
permanent  settlement  of  the  government.  There  was  some 
difference  of  opinion,  even  among  the  king's  friends,  as  to 
the  expediency  of  summoning  that  body  at  this  crisis ;  but 
the  greatest  impediment  arose  from  the  queen's  refusal  to 
sign  the  writs.** 

This  unhappy  lady's  condition  had  become  truly  deplor- 
able. During  her  husband's  illness,  she  had  never  left  his 
bedside,*  but  neither  then,  nor  since  his  death,  had  been 
seen  to  shed  a  tear.  She  remained  in  a  state  of  stupid  in- 
sensibility, sitting  in  a  darkened  apartment,  her  head  resting 
on  her  hand,  and  her  lips  closed,  as  mute  and  immovable 
as  a  statue.     When  applied  to,  for  issuing  the  necessary 

*  Zurita,  Anales,  torn.  vi.  lib.  7,  cities  might  consequently  refhse  to 
cap.  16. — ^I  find  no  authority  for  the  obey  them,  and  the  acts  of  the  re- 
statement made  by  Alyaro  Oomez  mainder  be  open  to  objection,  as 
(De  Bebus  gestis,    fol.    68),    and  not  those  of  the  nation ;  that,  aiter 


ndthfully  echoed  by  Bobles  (Yida  all,  should  cortes  assemble,  it  was 
de  Ximenez,  cap.  17)  and  Quintan-  quite  uncertain  imder  what  influ- 
iUa  (Archetype,  lib.  3,  cap.  14),  ences  it  might  be  made  to  act,  and 
that  Aimenes  filled  the  ofiGice  of  sole  whether  it  would  pursue  the  course 
regent  at  this  juncture.  It  is  not  most  expedient  for  Ferdinand's  in- 
warranted  by  Martyr  (Opus  Epist.,  terests;  and  finally,  that  if  the 
epist  317),  and  is  contradicted  by  intention  was  to  procure  the  ap- 
the  words  of  the  original  instru-  pointment  of  a  regency,  this  had 
ment  cited  as  usual  bv  Zurita  (ubi  already  been  done  by  the  nomina- 
Bupra).  The  archbisnop's  biogra-  tion  of  King  Ferdinand  at  Toro,  in 
phers,  one  and  all,  claim  as  many  1505,  and  to  start  the  question 
merits  and  services  for  their  hero  anew  was  unnecessarily  to  bring 
as  if,  like  Quintanilla,  they  were  that  act  into  doubt.  The  duke  does 
worlong  expressly  for  his  beati-  not  seem  to  haye  considered  that 
fication.  Ferdinand  had  forfeited  his  original 

*  The  duke  of  Alva,  the  staunch  claim  to  the  regency  by  his  alralica- 
supporter  of*  King  Ferdinand  in  tion ;  perhaps  on  line  ground  tiiat 
all  his  difficulties,  objected  to  call-  it  had  neyer  been  formaUy  accepted 
ing  the  cortes  together,  on  the  'by  the  commona  I  shall  haye  oc- 
ffrounds  that  the  summonses,  not  casion  to  return  to  this  hereafter. 
Beinff  by  the  proper  authority,  See  the  discussion  in  exUnao,  apud 
wouM  1)6  informal;    that   many  Zfirita,  Anales,  lib.  7,  cap.  26. 

*  [Dr.  Parra,  whose  watchfulness  seems  to  haye  been  exoit3d  by  what 
he  had  heard  of  Juana*s  condition,  says  that  during  the  fiye  hours  he  was 
in  attendance,  she  was  constantly  present,  doinj^  or  ordering  what  was  to 
be  done,  speaking  to  her  husband  and  the  ph^cians,  and  att  jnding  upon 
Philip  <*  con  el  mejor  semblante,  y  tiento^  y  aire  y  graoia,  que  en  mi  yida 
yi  muger  de  ningun  estado." — Ed.] 
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summons  for  the  cortes,  or  to  make  appointments  to  office, 
or  for  any  other  pressing  business  which  required  her  sig- 
nature, she  replied,  "  My  father  will  attend  to  all  this  when 
he  returns;  he  is  much  more  conversant  with  business  than 
I  am  ;  I  have  no  other  duties  now  but  to  pray  for  the  soul 
of  my  departed  husband."  The  only  orders  she  was  known 
to  sign  were  for  paying  the  salaries  of  her  Flemish  musicians; 
for  in  her  abject  state  she  found  some  consolation  in  music, 
of  which  she  had  been  passionately  fond  from  childhood. 
The  few  remarks  which  she  uttered  were  discreet  and 
sensible,  forming  a  singular  contrast  with  the  general  ex- 
travagance of  her  actions.  On  the  whole,  however,  her 
pertinacity  in  refusing  to  sign  anything  was  attended  with 
as  much  good  as  evil,  since  it  prevented  her  name  fmoi 
being  used,  as  it  would  undoubtedly  have  often  been,  in  the 
existing  state  of  things,  for  pernicious  and  party  purposes.^ 

Finding  it  impossible  to  obtain  the  queen's  co-operation, 
the  council  at  length  resolved  to  issue  the  writs  of  summons 
m  their  own  name,  as  a  measure  justified  by  necessity.  The 
place  of  meeting  was  fixed  at  Burgos  in  the  ensuing  month 
of  November ;  and  great  pains  were  taken  that  the  different 
cities  should  instruct  their  representatives  in  their  views 
respecting  the  ultimate  disposition  of  the  government." 

Long  before  this,  indeed  immediately  after  Philip's  death, 
letters  had  been  despatched  by  Ximenes  and  his  friends  to 
the  Catholic  king,  acquainting  him  with  the  state  of  affairs, 
and  urging  his  immediate  return  to  Castile.  He  received 
them  at  PDrtofino.  He  determined,  however,  to  continue 
his  voyage,  in  which  he  had  already  advanced  so  far,  to 
Naples,  The  wary  monarch  perhaps  thought  that  the  Cas- 
tilians,  whose  attachment  to  his  own  person  he  might  with 
some  reason  distrust,  would  not  be  the  less  inciined  to  his 
rule  after  having  tasted  the  bitterness  of  anarchy.  In  his 
reply,  therefore,  after  briefly  expressing  a  decent  regret  at 
the  untimely  death  of  his  son-in-law,  and  his  undoubting 

•  Peter   Martyr,    Opus   Bpist.,      De  Rebus  gestis,  foL  71—73. 
epist  318.— Mariana,  Hist,  de  Es-         '  Zorita,  Anoles,  lib.  7,  cap.  Si 
pa£a,  torn.  iL  lib.  29,  cap.  2. — ^Gomez,  • 
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confidence  in  the  loyalty  of  the  Castilians  to  their  queen, 
his  daughter,  he  prudently  intimates  that  he  retains  nothing 
hut  kindly  recollections  of  his  ancient  subjects,  and  promises 
to  use  all  possible  despatch  in  adjusting  the  affairs  of  Naples, 
that  he  may  again  return  to  them.^ 

After  this,  the  king  resumed  his  voyage,  and  having 
touched  at  several  places  on  the  coast,  in  all  which  he  was 
received  with  great  enthusiasm,  arrived  before  the  capital 
of  his  new  dominions  in  the  latter  part  of  October.  AU 
were  anxious,  says  the  great  Tuscan  historian  of  the  time, 
to  behold  the  prince  who  had  acquired  a  mighty  reputation 
throughout  Europe  for  his  victories  over  both  Christian  and 
infidel,  and  whose  name  was  everywhere  revered  for  the 
wisdom  and  equity  with  which  he  had  ruled  in  his  own 
kingdom.  They  looked  to  his  coming,  therefore,  as  an 
event  fraught  with  importance,  not  merely  to  Naples,  but 
to  all  Italy,  where  his  personal  presence  and  authority  might 
do  so  much  to  heal  existing  feuds  and  establish  permanent 
tranquillity.**  The  Neapolitans,  in  particular,  were  intoxi- 
cated with  joy  at  his  arrival.  The  most  splendid  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  his  reception.  A  fleet  of  twenty  vessels 
of  war  came  out  to  meet  him  and  conduct  him  into  port ; 
and,  as  he  touched  the  shores  of  his  new  dominions,  the  air 
was  rent  with  acclamations  of  the  people,  and  with  the 
thunders  of  artillery  from  the  fortresses  which  crowned  the 
heights  of  the  city,  and  from  the  gallant  navy  which  rode 
in  her  waters.** 

*  L.  Marineo,  Oosas  memorablea,      Oaudia,  qoam  laerymis.** 
fol.    1S7.  —  Zufiiga,    Annales    de  Pharsfldia,  lib.  9. 

SeviUa,  afio  1506. -Peter  Martyr,         •  "Un   re   glonoeo  per   tanie 

Be  BebiiB  geshs,  fol  S8,  69,  71.--  ^j^^  i  cristiani,  venerabile  per 

ShaU  we  wrong  ^^erdinand  much  opinione  di  prudenza,  e  del  qulile 

by  appljong  to  him  the  pertinent  nsonava  fama  Cristianissima,  che 

vereee  of  Lucan,  on  a  aomewhat  a^^sse  con   singolare   giustizia   e 

omilar  occasion  ?—  tranquiDiti  govemato  i  reami  suoL** 

*'  Tatnmqne  putayit  Guiociardini,  Istozia,  tom.  iy.  p. 

Jambonosessesooer;  lacrymasnon  31. — Also  Buonacoorsi,  Diario,  p. 

sponto  cadentes  124. — Qiannone,  Istoria  di  Napou, 

EChdit,  gemitosque  ezpressit  pec-  lib.  30,  cap.  1. 

tore  IflBto,  '*  Summonto,  Hist    di  Napoli» 

Kon  alitor  manifesta  putans  ab-  tom.  iy.  lib.  6,  cap.  5. — Ghiicciar- 

sQondere  mentis  dini,  Istoria,  torn.  iy.  p.  31.— Gioyio, 

VOL.  n.  2o 
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The  faithful  chronicler  of  Los  Palacios,  who  geDeraUy 
officiates  as  the  master  of  ceremonies  on  these  occasions, 
dilates  with  great  complacency  on  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  celebration,  even  to  the  minutest  details  of  the  costume 
worn  by  the  king  and  his  nobility.  According  to  him,  the 
monarch  was  arrayed  in  a  long,  flowing  mantle  of  crimson 
velvet,  lined  with  satin  of  the  same  colour.  On  his  head 
was  a  black  velvet  bonnet,  garnished  with  a  resplendent 
ruby  and  a  pearl  c^  inestimable  price.  He  rode  a  noble 
white  charger,  whose  burnished  caparisons  dazzled  the  eye 
with  their  splendour.  By  his  side  was  his  young  queen, 
mounted  on  a  milk-white  palfrey,  and  wearing  a  skirt,  or 
under-garment,  of  rich  brocade,  and  a  French  robe,  simply 
fastened  with  clasps,  or  loops  of  fine  wrought  gold. 

On  the  mole  they  were  received  by  the  Great  Captain, 
who,  surrounded  by  his  guard  of  halberdiers  and  his  silken 
array  of  pages  wearing  his  device,  displayed  all  the  pomp 
and  magnificence  of  his  household.  After  passing  under  a 
triumphal  arch,  where  Ferdinand  swore  to  respect  the  liber- 
ties and  privileges  of  Naples,  the  royal  pair  moved  forward 
under  a  gorgeous  canopy,  borne  by  the  members  of  the 
nmnicipality,  while  the  reins  of  their  steeds  were  held  by 
some  of  the  principal  nobles.  After  them  followed  the 
other  lords  and  cavaliers  of  the  kingdom,  with  the  clergy, 
and  ambassadors  assembled  from  every  part  of  Italy  and 
Europe,  bearing  congratulations  and  presents  from  their 
respective  courts.  As  the  procession  halted  in  the  various 
quarters  of  the  city,  it  was  greeted  with  joyous  bursts  of 
music  from  a  brilliant  assemblage  of  knights  and  ladies, 
who  did  homage  by  kneeling  down  and  saluting  the  hands 
of  their  new  sovereigns.  At  length,  after  defiling  through 
the  principal  streets  and  squares,  it  reached  the  great 
cathedral,  where  the  day  was  devoutly  closed  with  solemn 
prayer  and  thanksgiving.** 

Ferdinand  was  too  severe  an  economist  of  time  to  waste 

YitdB  niusi  Yirorum,  pp.  278,  279.  torn.  yi.  lib.  7,  cap.  20.  —  Gioyio, 

— Bembo,  Istoria  Viniziana,  lib.  7.  Vitse  Illuat.  Virorum,  ubi  aupra. 

"  Bernaldez,    Beyes    Catdlioos,  — Gkiribay,    Oompendio,    lib.    30, 

MS.,   cap.    210. — 2iurita,  Anales,  cap.  9. 
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it  willingly  on  idle  pomp  and  ceremonial.  His  heart  swelled 
with  satisfaction,  however,  as  he  gazed  on  the  magnificent 
capital  thus  laid  at  his  feet  and  pouring  forth  the  most 
lively  expressions  of  a  loyalty  which  of  late  he  had  been  led 
to  distrust.  With  all  his  impatience,  therefore,  he  was  not 
disposed  to  rebuke  this  spirit,  by  abridging  the  season  of 
hilarity.  But,  after  allowing  sufficient  scope  for  its  indulg- 
ence, he  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  the  great  purposes 
of  his  visit. 

He  summoned  a  parliament  general  of  the  kingdom, 
where,  after  his  own  recognition,  oaths  of  allegiance  were 
tendered  to  his  daughter  Joanna  and  her  posterity,  as  his 
successors,  without  any  allusion  being  made  to  the  rights 
of  his  wife.  This  was  a  clear  evasion  of  the  treaty  with 
France ;  but  Ferdinand,  though  late,  was  too  sensible  of 
the  folly  of  that  stipulation  which  secured  the  reversion  of 
his  wife's  dower  to  the  latter  crown,  to  allow  it  to  receive 
any  sanction  from  the  Neapolitans.^* 

Another  and  scarcely  less  disastrous  provision  of  the 
treaty  he  complied  with  in  better  faith.  This  was  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  Angevin  proprietors  in  their  ancient 
estates,  the  greater  part  of  which,  as  already  noticed,  had 
been  parcelled  out  among  his  own  followers,  both  Spaniards 
and  Italians.  It  was,  of  coiurse,  a  work  of  extraordinary 
difficulty  and  vexation.  When  any  flaw  or  impediment 
could  be  raised  in  the  Angevin  title,  the  transfer  was  evaded. 
When  it  could  not,  a  grant  of  other  land  or  money  was 
substituted,  if  possible.  More  frequently,  however,  the 
equivalent,  which  probably  was  not  very  scrupulously  meted 
out,  was  obliged  to  be  taken  by  the  Aragonese  proprietor. 
To  accomplish  this,  the  king  was  compelled  to  draw  largely 
on  the  royal  patrimony  in  Naples,  as  well  as  to  make  liberal 
appropriations  of  land  and  rents  in  his  native  dominions. 
As  all  this  proved  insufficient,  he  was  driven  to  the  ex- 
pedient of  replenishing  the  exchequer  by  draughts  on  his 
new  subjects.** 

•  Zurita,  Anales,  ubi  supra. —  "*  (Hannone,  Istoria  di  Napoli, 
Guicciardini,  Istoria,  torn.  iv.  pp.  lib.  30,  cap.  1. — Summonte,  Hist,  di 
72,  73.  Napoli,   torn.  iv.  lib,  6,  cap.  6. — 
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The  result,  although  effected  without  violence  or  dis- 
order, was  unsatisfactory  to  all  parties.  The  Angevins 
rarely  received  the  full  extent  of  their  demands.  The  loyal 
partisans  of  Aragon  saw  the  fruits  of  many  a  hard-fought 
battle  snatched  from  their  grasp,  to  be  given  back  again  to 
their  enemies.**  Lastly,  the  wretched  Neapolitans,  instead 
of  the  favours  and  immunities  incident  to  a  new  reign, 
found  themselves  burdened  with  additional  imposts,  which, 
in  the  exhausted  state  of  the  country,  were  perfectly  in- 
tolerable. So  soon  were  the  fair  expectations  formed  of 
Ferdinand's  coming,  like  most  other  indefinite  expectations, 
clouded  over  by  disappointment ;  and  such  were  some  of 
the  bitter  fruits  of  the  disgraceful  treaty  with  Louis  the 
Twelfth" 

Buonaccorsi,  Diario,  p.  129. — Guic-  Espafia,  torn,  ii  lib.  29,  cap.  4. 

oiardini,  Istoria,  torn.  iy.  p.  71.  If  any  one  would  see  a  perfect 

*  Such,   for  example,   was  the  specimen  of  the  triumpli  of  style, 

fiEkte  of  the  doughty  httle  oayalier,  let  him  compare  the  interminable 

Pedro  de  la  Paz,  the  gaUant  Leyya,  prolixities  of  Zurita  with  Maiiana, 

so    celebrated  in  the    subsequent  who  in  this  portion  of  his  narratiye 

wars  of  Charles  Y . ,  the  ambassador  has  embodied  the  fects  and  opinions 

Bojas,  the  Quixotic  Paredes,  and  of  his  predecessor,  with  scarcely  any 

others.     The   last   of  these    ad-  alteration,  saye  that  of  greater  con> 

yenturers,  according  to  Mariana,  densation,  in  his  own  transparent 

endeayoured  to  repair  his  broken  and  harmonious  diction.   It  is  quite 

fortunes  by  driying  the  trade  of  as  great  a  miracle  in  its  way  m  the 

a  corsair  in  the  Leyaat    Hist  de  r\/aoiwientOQ£Bend. 
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Joanna's  mad  Conduct. — She  changes  her  Ministers. — ^Disorders  in  Castile. 
— ^Ferdinand's  politic  Behayiour. — ^He  leaves  Naples. — ^His  brilliant 
Beception  by  Louis  XII.— Honours  to  GbnsalTo. — Ferdinand's  Return 
to  Castile. — His  excessive  Severity. — ^Neglect  of  the  Great  Captain. — 
His  honourable  Betirement. 

While  Ferdinand  was  thus  occupied  in  Naples,  the  re- 
presentatives of  most  of  the  cities,  summoned  by  the  pro- 
visional government,  had  assembled  in  Burgos  (Nov.  1506). 
Before  entering  on  business,  they  were  desirous  to  obtain 
the  queen's  sanction  to  their  proceedings.  A  committee 
waited  on  her  for  that  purpose,  bat  she  obstinately  refused 
to  give  them  audience.* 

She  still  continued  plunged  in  moody  melancholy,  ex- 
hibiting, however,  occasionally  the  wildest  freaks  of  insanity. 
Towards  the  latter  end  of  December,  she  determined  to 
leave  Burgos  and  remove  her  husband's  remains  to  their 
final  resting-place  in  Granada.  She  insisted  on  seeing 
them  herself,  before  her  departure.  The  remonstrances  of 
her  counsellors,  and  of  the  holy  men  of  the  monastery  of 
Miraflores,  proved  equally  fruitless.  Opposition  only  roused 
her  passions  into  frenzy,  and  they  were  obliged  to  com- 
ply with  her  mad  humours.  The  corpse  was  removed  from 
the  vault ;  the  two  coffins  of  lead  and  wood  were  opened, 
and  such  as  chose  gazed  on  the  mouldering  relics,  which, 
notwithstanding  their  having  been  embalmed,  exhibited 
scarcely  a  trace  of  humanity.     The  queen  was  not  satisfied 

*  Mariana,  Hist,  de  Espafia,  torn.      torn.  yi.  lib.  7»  cap.  29. 
iL  lib.  29,  cap.  2. — ^Zurita,  Anoles, 
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till  she  touched  them  with  her  own  hand,  which  she  did 
without  shedding  a  tear  or  testifying  the  least  emotion. 
The  unfortunate  lady,  indeed,  was  said  never  to  have  been 
seen  to  weep  since  she  detected  her  husband's  intrigue 
with  the  Flemish  courtesan. 

The  body  was  then  placed  on  a  magnificent  car,  or 
hearse,  drawn  by  four  horses.  It  was  accompanied  by  a 
long  train  of  ecclesiastics  and  nobles,  who,  together  with 
the  queen,  left  the  city  on  the  night  of  the  20th  of  Decem- 
ber. She  made  her  journeys  by  night,  saying  that  "  a 
widow,  who  had  lost  the  sun  of  her  own  soul,  should  never 
expose  herself  to  the  light  of  day."  When  she  halted,  the 
body  was  deposited  in  some  church  or  monastery,  where 
the  funeral  services  were  performed,  as  if  her  husband  had 
just  died ;  and  a  corps  of  armed  men  kept  constant  guard, 
chiefly,  as  it  would  seem,  with  the  view  of  preventing  any 
female  from  profaning  the  place  by  her  presence.  For 
Joanna  still  retained  the  same  jealousy  of  her  sex  which  she 
had  unhappily  had  so  much  cause  to  feel  during  Philip's 
lifetime,* 

In  a  subsequent  journey,  when  at  a  short  distance  from 
Torquemada,  she  ordered  the  corpse  to  be  carried  into  the 
court-yard  of  a  convent,  occupied,  as  she  supposed,  by 
monks.     She  was  filled  with  horror,  however,  on  finding  it 

'  Peter   Martyr,    Opus    Episi,  take  the  trouble  to  examine  these 

epist  324,  332,  339,  363.— Mariana,  authorities  wiU  probably  not  find 

Kist.  de  Espafia,  torn,  ii  lib.  29,  Dr.  Dunham  much  more  accurate 

cap.  3. — Oarbajal,  Anales,  MS^,  aiio  in  the  matter  than  his  predecessor. 

1506. — Bemaldez,  Beyes  Gat61ioos,  Bobertson,  indeed,  draws  largely 

MS.,  cap.  206. — Bobles,  Yida  de  from  the> Epistles  of  Peter  Mai-tyr, 

Ximenez,  cap.  17. — "Ohildish  as  the  best  youdier  for  this  period, 

was  the  affection,"  says  Dr.  Dun-  which  his  critio  apparontly  has  not 

ham,  '*  of  Joanna  for  her  husband,  consulted.    In  the  very  page  pre- 

she  did  not,  as  Bobertson  relates,  ceding  that  in  which  he  tnus  taxes 

cause  the  body  to  be  removed  from  Bobertson  with  inaccuracy,  we  find 

the  sepulchre  after  it  was  buried,  him  speaking  of  Charles  VIII.  as 

and    brought   to   her   apartment,  the  reigning  monarch  of  France; 

She  once  visited  the  sepulchre,  and,  an  error  not  merely  clerical,  since 

after  affectionately  gasdng  on  the  it  is  repeated  no  less  than  three 

corpse,  was  persuaded   to   retire,  times.     Such  mistakes  would  bo 

Bobertson  seems  not  to  have  read,  too  trivial  for  notice  in  any  but  an 

at  least  not  with  care,  the  author-  author  who  has  made  simUar  ones 

ities  for  the  rei^  of  Fernando."*  the  ground  for  unsparing  oondenui- 

(History  of   Spain  and  Portugal,  ation  of  others. 
VcL  ii.  p.  287,  note.)   Whoovci*  will 
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a  nunneiy,  and  immediately  commanded  the  body  to  be 
removed  into  the  open  fields.  Here  she  encamped  with 
her  whole  party  at  dead  of  night ;  not,  however,  until  she 
had  caused  the  coffins  to  be  unsealed,  that  she  might  satisfy 
herself  of  the  safety  of  her  husband's  relics ;  although  it 
was  very  difficult  to  keep  the  torches,  during  the  time,  from 
being  extinguished  by  the  violence  of  the  wind,  and  leaving 
the  company  in  total  darkness.' 

These  mad  pranks,  savouring  of  absolute  idiocy,  were 
occasionally  checkered  by  other  acts  of  more  intelligence, 
but  not  less  startling.  She  had  early  shown  a  disgust  to 
her  father's  old  counsellors,  and  especially  to  Ximenes, 
who,  she  thought,  interfered  too  authoritatively  in  her 
domestic  concerns.  Before  leaving  Burgos,  however,  she 
electrified  her  husband's  adherents  by  revoking  all  grants 
made  by  the  crown  since  Isabella's  death.  This,  almost 
the  only  act  she  was  ever  known  to  sign,  was  a  severe  blow 
to  the  courtly  tribe  of  sycophants  on  whom  the  golden 
favours  of  the  late  reign  bad  been  so  prodigally  showered. 
At  the  same  time  she  reformed  her  privy  council,  by  dis- 
missing the  present  members  and  reinstating  those  appoint- 
ed by  her  royal  mother,  sarcastically  telling  one  of  the 
ejected  counsellors  that  ''  he  might  go  and  complete  his 
studies  at  Salamanca."  The  remark  had  a  biting  edge  to 
it,  as  the  worthy  jurist  was  reputed  somewhat  low  in  his 
scholarship.^ 

'  Peter  Martyr,  Opns  Epist,  calls  him  in  his  abominable  Latin, 
epifit  339. — A  foolish  Caiihusian  as  weU  as  at  the  mad  pranks  of  the 
monk,  "  Iseyi  sioco  folio  leyior/'  to  queen,  and  the  ridiculous  figure 
borrow  Martyr's  words,  though  which  he  and  the  other  graye  per* 
more  knaye  than  fool  probably,  sonases  of  the  court  were  corn- 
filled  Joanna  with  absurd  hopes  of  pelled  to  make  on  the  occasion.  It 
her  husband's  returning  to  life,  is  impossible  to  read  his  Jeremiads 
which,  he  assured  her,  had  hap-  on  the  subject  without  a  smile, 
pened,  as  he  had  read,  to  a  certam  See,  in  particular,  his  whimsical 
prince,  after  he  had  been  dead  epistle  to  his  old  niend  the  aroh* 
fourteen  years.  As  Philip  was  dis-  bishop  of  Ghranada,  Opus  Epist, 
emboweUed,  he  was  hardly  in  a  epist  333. 

condition   for  such  an  auspicious         *  Mariana,  Hist  de  Espafia,  tom. 

eyent    The  queen,  howeyer,  seems  ii.  lib.  29,  cap.  3. — Zurita,  Anales, 

to  haye  been  caught  with  the  idea.  tom.  yi.  lib.  7,  cap.  26,  38,  64. — 

(Opus  Epist,  epist  328.^     Mart3rr  Qt>mez,  De  Rebus  gestis,  foL  72. — 

loses  aU  patience  at  the  inyentions  Sandoyal,  Hist  del  £mp.  Carlos 

of  this  "  olactero  cucullatus,"  as  he  Y.,  torn.  L  p.  11* 
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These  partial  gleams  of  intelligence,  directed  in  this 
peculiar  way,  led  many  to  discern  the  secret  influence  of 
her  father.  She  still,  however,  pertinaciously  refused  to 
sanction  any  measures  of  cortes  for  his  recall ;  *  and,  when 
pressed  by  that  body  on  this  and  other  matters,  at  an  audi- 
ence which  she  granted  before  leaving  Bui^os,  she  plainly 
told  them  "  to  return  to  their  quarters,  and  not  to  meddle 
further  in  the  public  business  without  her  express  com- 
mands." Not  long  after  this,  the  legislature  was  pro- 
rogued by  the  royal  council  for  four  months. 

The  term  assigned  for  the  provisional  government 
expired  in  December,  and  was  not  renewed.  No  other 
regency  was  appointed  by  the  nobles ;  and  the  kingdom, 
without  even  the  shadow  of  protection  afforded  by  its  cortes, 
and  with  no  other  guide  but  its  crazy  sovereign,  was  left 
to  drift  at  random  amidst  the  winds  and  waves  of  faction. 
This  was  not  slow  in  brewing  in  every  quarter,  with  the 
aid  especially  of  the  overgrown  nobles,  whose  license,  on 
such  occasions  as  this,  proved  too  plainly  that  public  tran- 
quillity was  not  founded  so  much  on  the  stability  of  law  as 
on  the  personal  character  of  the  reigning  sovereign.^ 

The  king's  enemies,  in  the  mean  time,  were  pressing 
their  correspondence  with  the  emperor  Maximilian,  and 
tugging  his  immediate  presence  in  Spain.     Others  devised 

•  Abaroa,  Beyes  de  Aragon,  torn,  troops  with  better  snccees,  during 

ii.  ray  30,  cap.  16. — Peter  Martyr,  her  husband's  illness,  and  re-estal]^ 

Opus  Epist,   epist   o46.  —  Zurita,  lished  herself  in  the  strong  fortress 

Anales,  fib.  7,  cap.  36 — 38. — Zufiiga,  of  Seffovia,  which  Philip  had  trans- 

Annales  de  Sevilla,  afio    1507. —  ferred  to  Manuel.    (Peter  Martyr, 

Bemaldez,  Beyes  Oatdlicos,    MS.,  OpusEpi8t.,epist.343.— Bemaldez, 

cap.  206.  —  The  duke  of  Medina  Beves  Catdlicos,    MS.,   cap.   207.) 

Sidonia,  son  of  the  nobleman  who  **lio  one   lamented   the   drcum* 

bore  so  honourable  a  part  in  the  stance,"  says  Oyiedo.    The  march- 

Oranadine  war,  mustered  a  large  ioness  closed  her  life  not  long  after 

force  by  land  and  sea  for  the  re-  this,  at  about  sixty  years  of  age. 

covery  of  his  ancient  patrimony  of  Her  husband,  though  much  older, 

Gibraltar. — ^Isabella's  nigh-snirited  survived  her.    Quincuagenas,  MS., 

friend,  the  marchioness  of  Moya,  bat  1,  quinc.  1,  dial  23. 
put  herself  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 


^*  [In  a  letter  to  the  princess  of  Wales,  dated  March  16th«  1507.  Fsfi- 
dinand  states  that  Juana  is  continually  sending  to  him  and  begging  him 
Tery  pressingly  to  return.  Bei^nioth,  Letters,  Despatches,  and  State 
Papers,  Supplementary  YoL— £l>«] 
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gchemes  for  marrying  the  poor  queen  to  the  young  duke  of 
Calabria,  or  some  other  prince  whose  years  or  incapacity 
might  enable  them  to  act  over  again  the  farce  of  King 
Phihp.*  To  add  to  the  troubles  occasioned  by  this  mesh 
of  intrigue  and  faction,  the  country,  which  of  late  years  had 
suffered  from  scarcity,  was  visited  by  a  pestilence,  that  fell 
most  heavily  on  the  south.  In  Seville  alone,  Bernaldez 
reports  the  incredible  number  of  thirty  thousand  persons 
to  have  fallen  victims  to  it.^ 

But,  although  the  storm  was  thus  darkening  from  every 
quarter,  there  was  no  general  explosion,  to  shake  the  state 
to  its  foundations,  as  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Fourth. 
Orderly  habits,  if  not  principles,  had  been  gradually  formed 
under  the  long  reign  of  Isabella.  The  great  mass  of  the 
people  had  learned  to  respect  the  operation  and  appreciate 
the  benefits  of  law ;  and  notwithstanding  the  menacing 
attitude,  the  bustle,  and  transitory  ebullitions  of  the  rival 
factions,  there  seemed  a  manifest  reluctance  to  break  up 
the  established  order  of  things,  and,  by  deeds  of  violence 
and  bloodshed,  to  renew  the  days  of  ancient  anarchy. 

Much  of  this  good  residt  was  undoubtedly  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  vigorous  counsels  and  conduct  of  Ximenes,^ 
who,  together  with  the  grand  constable  and  the  duke  of 

*  Beyes  Oat61ioo8,  MS.,  cap.  208.  a  stretch  of  anthority  which  this 

— Gomez,  De  Rebus  eestis,  fol.  71.  haughty   body    could    ill    brook. 

•^Mariana,  Hist,  de  Espafia,  torn.  rBobles,  Yida  de  Ximenez,  cap.  17.) 

ii  lib.  29,   cap.   2.  —  The  worthy  Zurita,    indeed,    who   thinks   the 

Curate  of  Los  Palacios  does  not  archbishop  had  a  strong  relish  for 

vouch  for  this  exact  amount  from  sovereign  power,  accTises  him  of 

his  own  knowledge.     He    states,  being  *'at  heart  much  more  of  a 

however,  that  170  died,  out  of  his  king  than  a  friar."    (Anales,  tom. 

own  little  parish  of  500  persons,  vi.  lib.  7,  cap.  29.)    Gomez,  on  the 

and  he  narrowly  escaped  with  life  contrary,  traces  every  political  act 

himself,  after  a  severe  attack.    Ubi  of  his  to  the  purest  patnotism.    (De 

supra.  Eebus  gestis,  fol.  70,  et  al.)  In  the 

^  Ximenes  equipped  and  paid  out  mixed  motives  of  action,  Aimenes 

of  his  own  funds  a  strong  corps,  for  might  pi-obably  have  been  puzzled 

the  ostensible  purpose  of  protecting  himself  to    determine  how  much 

the  queen's  person,  but  Quite  as  belonged  to  the  one  principle  and 

much  to  enforce  order  by  cnecking  how  much  to  the  other, 
the  turbulent  spirit  of  the  grandees ; 


^  [The  only  direct  suitor  for  Juana*s  hand  seems  to  have  been  Hejiiy 
Yn.  of  England,  who,  according  to  Bergenroth,  was  ready  to  many  her 
**  sane  or  insane."    Letters,  Despatches,  and  State  Papers,  vol.  L — Ed,] 
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Alva,  had  received  fiiU  powers  from  Ferdinand  to  act  in 
his  name.  Much  is  also  to  be  ascribed  to  the  politic  con- 
duct of  the  king.  Far  from  an  intemperate  zeal  to  resume 
the  sceptre  of  Castile,  he  had  shown  throughout  a  discreet 
forbearance.  He  used  the  most  courteous  and  condescend- 
ing style  in  his  communications  to  the  nobles  and  the  muni- 
cipalities, expressing  his  entire  confidence  in  their  patriot- 
ism, and  in  their  loyalty  to  the  queen,  his  daughter. 
Through  the  archbishop,  and  other  important  agents,  he 
had  taken  effectual  measures  to  soften  the  opposition  of  the 
more  considerable  lords;  until,  at  length,  not  only  such 
accommodating  statesmen  as  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  but 
more  sturdy  opponents,  as  Villena,  Benavente,  and  Bejar, 
were  brought  to  give  in  their  adhesion  to  their  old  master. 
Liberal  promises,  indeed,  had  been  made  by  the  emperor, 
in  the  name  of  his  grandson  Charles,  who  had  already  been 
made  to  assume  the  title  of  King  of  Castile.  But  the  pro- 
mises of  the  imperial  braggart  passed  lightly  with  the  more 
considerate  Castilians,  who  knew  how  far  they  usually  out- 
stripped his  performance,  and  who  felt,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  their  true  interests  were  connected  with  those  of  a 
prince  whose  superior  talents  and  personal  relations  all  con- 
curred to  recommend  him  to  the  seat  which  he  had  once 
so  honourably  occupied.  The  great  mass  of  the  common 
people,  too,  notwithstanding  the  temporary  alienation  of 
their  feelings  from  the  Catholic  king  by  his  recent  marriage, 
were  driven  by  the  evils  they  actually  suffered,  and  the 
vague  apprehension  of  greater,  to  participate  in  the  same 
sentiments ;  so  that,  in  less  than  eight  months  from  Philip's 
death,  the  whole  nation  may  be  said  to  have  returned  to  its 
allegiance  to  its  ancient  sovereign.  The  only  considerable 
exceptions  were  Don  Juan  Manuel  and  the  duke  of  Najara. 
The  former  had  gone  too  far  to  recede,  and  the  latter  pos- 
sessed too  chivalrous,  or  too  stubborn,  a  temper  to  do  so.^ 

•  Pdter    Martyr,    Opus   Epist,  19,  22,  25,  80,  39.— GhiiooiMdim, 

epiisi    351.  —  L.    Msnneo,    Ooeas  Istoiia,  torn.  iy.  p.  76,  ed.  Milano, 

memorables,    fSol.    187. — Lanuza,  1803. — ^Bobles,  Yida  de  Ximenes, 

Historias,  torn.  i.  lib.  1,  cap.  21. —  cap.  17.— SandoTal,  Hist  dJEmp. 

Zuxita,  Aaales,  torn,  vi  lib.  7,  cap.  Caiios  Y.,  torn,  i  p.  12. 
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At  length,  the  Catholic  monarch,  having  completed  his 
arrangements  at  Naples,  and  waited  until  the  affairs  of 
Castile  were  fully  ripe  for  his  return,  set  sail  from  his 
Italian  capital,  June  4th,  1507.  He  proposed  to  touch  at 
the  Genoese  port  of  Savona,  where  an  interview  had  been 
arranged  between  him  and  Louis  the  Twelfth.  During  his 
residence  in  Naples,  he  had  assiduously  devoted  himself  to 
the  affairs  of  the  kingdom.  He  had  avoided  entering  into 
the  local  politics  of  Italy,  refusing  all  treaties  and  alliances 
proposed  to  him  by  its  various  states,  whether  offensive  or 
defensive.  He  had  evaded  the  importunate  solicitations 
and  remonstrances  of  Maximilian  in  regard  to  the  Castilian 
regency,  and  had  declined,  moreover,  a  personal  conference 
proposed  to  him  by  the  emperor  during  his  stay  in  Italy. 
After  the  great  work  of  restoring  the  Angevins  to  their 
estates,  he  had  thoroughly  reorganized  the  interior  admin- 
istration of  the  kingdom ;  creating  new  offices,  and  entirely 
new  departments.  He  made  large  reforms,  moreover,  in 
the  courts  of  law,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  new  system 
demanded  by  its  relations  as  a  dependency  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy.  Lastly,  before  leaving  the  city,  he  acceded  to 
the  request  of  the  inhabitants  for  the  re-establishment  of 
their  ancient  university.' 

In  all  these  sagacious  measmres  he  had  been  ably  assisted 
by  his  viceroy,  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova.  Ferdinand's  deport- 
ment  towards  the  latter  had  been  studied,  as  I  have  said, 
to  efface  every  uncomfortable  impression  from  his  mind. 
On  his  first  arrival,  indeed,  the  king  had  condescended  to 
listen  to  complaints,  made  by  certain  officers  of  the  exche- 
quer, of  Gonsalvo's  waste  and  misapplication  of  the  public 
moneys.  The  general  simply  asked  leave  to  produce  his 
own  accounts  in  his  defence.  The  first  item,  which  he 
read  aloud^  was  two  hundred  thousand  seven  hundred  and 

'  Giannone,  Istoiia   di  Napoli,  cap.  210. — Signorelli,  Ooltura  nolle 

lib..30,  cap.  1— 5.— Summonte,  Hist  Sicilie,  torn.  iv.  p.  S4.-— The  learned 

diKapoli,  torn.  iv.  lib.  6,  cap.  5. —  Neapolitan  dvilian,  Giannone,  bean 

L.  Marineo,  Cosas  memorables,  fol.  empnatic  testimony  to  the  general 

187. — ^Buonaccorsi,  Diario,  p.  129.  exceUence  of  the  Spanish  legiala* 

— ^Bemaldez,  Beyes  Cat61icoB,  MS.»  tion  for  Naples.    Uoi  supra. 
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thirty-six  ducats,  given  in  alms  to  the  monasteries  and  the 
poor,  to  secure  their  prayers  for  the  success  of  the  king's 
enterprise.  The  second  was  seven  hundred  thousand  four 
hundred  and  ninety-four  ducats  to  the  spies  employed  in 
his  service.  Other  charges  equally  preposterous  followed ; 
while  some  of  the  audience  stared  incredulous,  others  laugh- 
ed, and  the  king  himself,  ashamed  of  the  paltry  part  he  was 
playing,  dismissed  the  whole  affair  as  a  jest.  The  common 
saying  of  cuentas  del  Gran  Capitan,  at  this  day»  attests  at 
least  the  popular  faith  in  the  anecdote.^^ 

From  this  moment,  Ferdinand  continued  to  show  Gon- 
salvo  unbounded  marks  of  confidence ;  advising  with  him 
on  all  important  matters,  and  making  him  the  only  channel 
of  royal  favour.  He  again  renewed,  in  the  most  emphatic 
manner,  his  promise  to  resign  the  grand-mastership  of  St. 
Jago  in  his  favour,  on  their  return  to  Spain,  and  made 
formal  application  to  the  pope  to  confirm  it.^^  In  addition 
to  the  princely  honours  already  conferred  on  the  Great 
Captain,  he  granted  him  the  noble  duchy  of  Sessa,  by  an 
instruments^  which,  after  a  pompous  recapitulation  of  his 

"•  Giovio,  Vit©  niust.  Vironim,  ilustre  Don  Gonzalo  HernandoE  de 

102. — Ghr6nica  del  Gran  Oapitaa,  Cordoba,"  be^ns  the  instrument, 

lb.  3.  **  Duque  de  Terra  Nova,  Marques 

"  Machiavelli  expresses  his  as-  de  Santangelo   y  Yitonto,    y   mi 

tonishment  that  Gbnsalvo  should  Gondestable  del  reyno  de  N^poles, 

have  been  the  dupe  of  promises,  nuestro  muy  charo  y  muy  amado 

the  very  magnitude  of  which  made  primo,  y  uno  del  nuestro  secreto 

them    suspicious!       **Ho    sentito  Gonsejo,"  etc.     (See  the  document 

ragionare   di    questo    accordo    fra  apud  Quintana,  Ilspanoles  c^lebres, 

Consalvo  e  il  Ke,  e  marayigliarsi  tom.  i.  Apend*  no.  1.)   Thereyenues 

ciascuno  che  Consalvo  se  ne  fidi ;  from  his  various  estates  amounted 

e  quanio  quel  Be  e  stato  piu  liberale  to  40,000  ducats.     Zurita  speaks  of 

vereo  di  lui,  a/nto  piu  ne  in»vspetti&c«  another  instrument,  a  pubhc  mani- 

la  hngata,  pensando  che  il  Be  abbi  festo  of  the  Catholic  king,  proclaim- 

f  atto  per  assicurarlo,  e  per  poteme  ing  to  the  world  his  sense  of  lus 

meglio   disporre   sotto   ouesta   si-  ^neral's  exalted  services  and  im- 

ciu'ti."  (LegazionesecondaaBoma,  impeachable  loyalty.    rAnales,tom. 

let  23,  Oct.  6th.)   But  what  altem-  vi.  lib.  8,  cap.  3.)     This  sort  of 

ative  had  he,  unless  indeed  that  of  testimony  seems  to  contain  an  im- 

open  rebellion,  for  which  he  seems  plication  not  very  flattering,  and, 

to  have  had  no  relish  P    And,  if  he  on  the  whole,  is  so  improbable  that 

had,  it  was  too  late  f^ter  Ferdinand  I  cannot  but  think  the  Aragonese 

was  in  Naples.  historian  has  confounded  it  with 

"  Chrdmca  del  Gran  Capitan,  lib.  the  grant  of  Sessa,  bearing  pre- 

8,  cap.  3. — Zurita,  Anales,  tom.  vi.  cisely  the  same  date,  February  25tii, 

lib.  7,   cap.  6,   49. — Giovio,  VitsB  and  containing   also,   tiiough    in- 

niust  Yirorum,  p.  279. — **  Yos  el  cidentally,  and  as  a  thing  of  course* 
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stately  titles  and  manifold  services,  declares  that  these  latter 
were  too  great  for  recompense.  Unfortunately  for  both 
king  and  subject,  this  was  too  true." 

Gonsalvo  remained  a  day  or  two  behind  his  royal  master 
in  Naples,  to  settle  his  private  affairs.  In  addition  to  the 
heavy  debts  incurred  by  his  own  generous  style  of  living, 
he  had  assumed  those  of  many  of  his  old  companions-in- 
arms, with  whom  the  world  had  gone  less  prosperously  than 
with  himself.  The  claims  of  his  creditors,  therefore,  had 
swollen  to  such  an  amoimt  that,  in  order  to  satisfy  them 
fully,  he  was  driven  to  sacrifice  part  of  the  domains  lately 
granted  him.  Having  discharged  all  the  obligations  of  a 
man  of  honour,  he  prepared  to  quit  the  land  over  which  he 
had  ruled  with  so  much  splendour  and  renown  for  nearly 
four  yeara.  The  Neapolitans  in  a  body  followed  him  to  the 
vessel ;  and  nobles,  cavaliers,  and  even  ladies  of  the  highest 
rank  lingered  on  the  shore  to  bid  him  a  last  adieu.  Not  a 
dry  eye,  says  the  historian,  was  to  be  seen.  So  completely 
had  he  dazzled  their  imaginations  and  captivated  their 
hearts  by  his  brilliant  and  popular  manners,  his  munificent 
spirit,  and  the  equity  of  his  administration, — qualities  more 
useful,  and  probably  more  rare  in  those  turbulent  times, 
than  military  talent.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  office  of 
grand  constable  of  the  kingdom  by  Prospero  Colonna,  and 
in  that  of  viceroy  by  the  count  of  Ribagorza,  Ferdinand's 
nephew." 

On  the  28th  of  June,  the  royal  fleet  of  Aragon  entered 
the  little  port  of  Savona,  where  the  king  of  France  had 
already  been  waiting  for  it  several  days.  The  French  navy 
was  ordered  out  to  receive  the  Catholic  monarch,  and  the 

the  most  ample  tribute  to  the  Qreat  des  hommes,  que  de  leur  fiEure  trop 

Captain. — Ck>mp.  also  Pulgar,  Su-  de  bien." 

mario,  p.  138.  "  GKovio,  Vitaa  Blust.  Virorum, 

*■  Tacitus    may    explain    why :  pp.  280, 281. — Qaribay,  Compendio, 

"Beneficiae6  usque  Iseta  sunt,  dum  torn.  ii.  lib.  20,  cap.  9. — Giannone, 

yidenturexsolyi  posse;  ubimultum  Istoria  di  Napoli,  Kb.  80,  cap.  1. — 

antevenere,  pro  gratift  odium  red-  Summonte,  Hist,  di  Napoli,  torn,  ir, 

ditur."    (Annales,  lib.  4,  sec.  18.)  Kb.  6,  cap.  5. — Guicoiardini,  Istoria, 

**  n  n'est  pas  si  dangereux,"  sa^s  torn.  iy.  p.  72. — Chronica  del  Gran 

Bochefoucault,  in  a  more  caustic  Oapitan,  lib.  3,  cap.  4. 
rein,  **  de  fiuie  da  mal  k  la  plupart 
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vessels  on  either  side,  gayly  decorated  with  the  national 
flags  and  ensigns,  rivalled  each  other  in  the  beauty  and 
magnificence  of  their  equipments.  King  Ferdinand's  galleys 
were  spread  with  rich  carpets  and  awnings  of  yellow  and 
scarlet,  and  every  sailor  in  the  fleet  exhibited  the  same 
gaudy-coloured  livery  of  the  royal  house  of  Aragon.  Louis 
the  Twelfth  came  to  welcome  his  illustrious  guests,  attended 
by  a  gallant  train  of  his  nobility  and  chivalry ;  and,  in  order 
to  reciprocate  as  far  as  possible  the  confidence  reposed  in 
him  by  the  monarch  with  whom  he  had  been  so  recently  at 
deadly  feud,  immediately  went  on  board  the  vessel  of  the 
latter.^*  Horses  and  mules  richly  caparisoned  awaited  them 
at  the  landing.  The  French  king,  mounting  his  steed,  gal- 
lantly placed  the  young  queen  of  Aragon  behind  him.  His 
cavaliers  did  the  same  with  the  ladies  of  her  suite,  most  of 
them  Frenchwomen,  though  attired,  as  an  old  chronicler  of 
the  nation  rather  peevishly  complains,  after  the  Spanish 
fashion;  and  the  whole  party,  with  the  ladies  en  croupe, 
galloped  off  to  the  royal  quarters  in  Savona." 

Blithe  and  jocund  were  the  revels  which  rung  through 
the  halls  of  this  fair  city  during  the  brief  residence  of  its 
royal  visitors.  Abundance  of  good  cheer  had  been  pro- 
vided by  Louis's  orders,  writes  an  old  cavalier  ^^  who  was 

■•  "Spettacolo   certamente   me-  clera.    **Et  y  eetoit  safemme  (>er- 

morabile,  yedere  insieme  due  Be  maine   de   Fouez,  qui  tenoit   une 

potentissimi  tra    tutti    i    Principi  marveilleuse  audace,    £lle  fist  pea 

Gristiani,    stati    poco    innanzi    si  de  compte  de  tous  lea    Francis, 

acerbissimi  inimici,  non  eolo  rioon-  mesmement  de  son  fr^re,  le  gentil 

dliati,   e  congiimti  di  parentado,  due  de  Nemours.''    (M^moires  de 

ma  depNOsti  i  segni  deU'  odio,  e  della  Bayard,   chap.   27,    apud    Petitot, 

momoria  delle  offese,  oommettere  Collection  des  M^moires,  torn,  xy.) 

dascuno  di  loro  la  vita  propria  in  See    also    Fleuran^    (M^moires, 

arbitrio  deU'  altro  con  non  minore  chap.  19,  apud  Petitot,  GoUection 

confidenza,  che  se  sempre  fossero  des  M^moires,  tom.  xvi.),  who  no- 

stati  concordissimi  fratelli."  (Guic-  tices  the  same  arrogant  bearing, 

ciardini,  Istoria,  tom.   iy.  p.   75.)  "  For  fighting,  and  feasting,  and 

This  astonishment  of  the  Italian  is  all  the  generous  pastimes  of  chiv- 

an  indifferent  tribute  to  the  habitual  airy,  none  of  the  French  chroni- 

good  faith  of  the  times.  clers  of  this  time  rivals  D'Auton. 

"  D'Auton,  Hist.  deLouysXn.,  He  is  the   very  Froissart  of  the 

SLrt.    3,   chap.   38. — Buonaccorsi,  sixteenth  century.    A  part  of  his 

iario,  p.  132. — St.   Gelais,  Hist  works  still  remains  in  manuscript, 

de  Louys  XT!.,  p.  204. — G^rmaine  That  which  is  printed  retains  the 

appears   to    have   been   no  gieat  same  form,  I  believe,  in  which  it 

feivourite  with  the  French  chroni-  was  given  to  the  public  by  Qode- 
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there  to  profit  by  it ;  and  the  larders  of  Savona  were  filled 
vith  the  choicest  game,  and  its  cellars  well  stored  with 
the  delicious  wines  of  Corsica,  Languedoc,  and  Provence. 
Among  the  followers  of  Louis  were  the  marquis  of  Mantua, 
the  brave  La  Palice,  the  veteran  D'Aubigny,  and  many 
others  of  renown,  who  had  so  lately  measured  swords  with 
the  Spaniards  on  the  fields  of  Italy,  and  who  now  vied  with 
each  other  in  rendering  them  these  more  grateful,  and  no 
less  honourable,  offices  of  chivalry.^* 

As  the  gallant  D' Aubigny  was  confined  to  his  apartment 
by  the  gout,  Ferdinand,  who  had  always  held  his  talents 
and  conduct  in  high  esteem,  complimented  him  by  a  visit 
in  person.  But  no  one  excited  such  general  interest  and 
attention  as  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova,  who  was  emphatically 
the  hero  of  the  day.  At  least,  such  is  the  testimony  of 
Guicciardini,  who  will  not  be  suspected  of  undue  partiality. 
Many  a  Frenchman  there  had  had  bitter  experience  of  his 
military  prowess.  Many  others  had  grown  familiar  with 
his  exploits  in  the  exaggerated  reports  of  their  countrymen. 
They  had  been  taught  to  regard  him  with  mingled  feelings 
of  fear  and  hatred,  and  could  scarcely  credit  their  senses,  as 
they  beheld  the  bugbear  of  their  imaginations  distinguished 
above  all  others  for  "  the  majesty  of  his  presence,  the  pol- 
ished elegance  of  his  discourse,  and  manners  in  which 
dignity  was  blended  with  grace."  " 

But  none  were  so  open  in  their  admiration  as  King  Louis. 
At  his  request,  Gonsalvo  was  admitted  to  sup  at  the  same 


froy,  in  the  beginning  of  the  seven-  amenti  il  Gran  Capitano,  al  quale 
teenth  century ;  while  many  an  non  erano  meno  volti  gli  occhi  degli 
inferior    chronicler    and    memoir-      uomini  per  la  fama  del  suo  yalore, 


monger  has  been  published  and  re-  e  per  la  memoria  di  tante  yittorie, 

published,  with  aU  the  lights  of  la  quale  faceva,   che  i  Franzesi, 

editorial  erudition.  ancora  che  vinfi  tante  volte  di  lui, 

"  D*Auton,  Hist,  de  Louys  XII.,  e  che  solevano  avere   in    sommo 

part.    3.     chap.    38.  —  Bemaldez,  odio  e  orrore  il  suo  nome,  non  si 

Keyes  Cat<$licos,  MS.,  ubi  supra.-—  saziassero  di  contemplarlo  e  onor- 

Bembo,  Istoria  Viniziana,  lib.  7. —  arlo.  .  .  .  K  accresceva  Tammira- 

St.  Gelais,  Hist,  de  Louys  XlL,  ziono  deMi  uomini  la  maesti  eccel* 

p.  204.  lente  della  presenza  sua,  la  magni- 

**  Guicoiardini,  Istoria,  torn.  iv.  ticenza  dulle  parole,   i  gesti,  e  la 

pp.  76,  77. — Giovio,  Yitsd  Illust.  maniera  piena  di  gravity  condita  di 

Virorum,   p.   282.  —  Ohrdnica  del  jrrazia :    ma  sopra  tutti  il  Be  di 

Gran  Capitan,  lib.  3,  cap.  4. — '*  Ma  Franoia,"  eto.     Guicciardini,   ubi 

non  dava  minora  materia  ai  ragion-  supra. 
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table  with  the  Aragonese  sovereigns  and  himself.  During 
the  repast  he  surveyed  his  illustrious  guest  with  the  deepest 
interest,  asking  him  various  particulars  respecting  those 
memorable  campaigns  which  had  proved  so  fatal  to  France. 
To  all  these  the  Great  Captain  responded  with  becoming 
gravity,  says  the  chronicler ;  and  the  French  monarch  testi- 
fied his  satisfaction,  at  parting,  by  taking  a  massive  chain 
of  exquisite  workmanship  from  his  own  neck,  and  throwing 
it  round  Gonsalvo's.  The  historians  of  the  event  appear 
to  be  entirely  overwhelmed  with  the  magnitude  of  the 
honour  conferred  on  the  Great  Captain  by  thus  admitting 
him  to  the  same  table  with  three  crowned  heads;  and 
Guicciardini  does  not  hssitate  to  pronounce  it  a  more 
glorious  epoch  in  his  life  than  even  that  of  his  triumphal 
entry  into  the  capital  of  Naples.^^ 

During  this  interview,  the  monarchs  held  repeated  con- 
ferences,  at  which  none  were  present  but  the  papal  envoy, 
and  Louis's  favourite  minister,  D'Amboise.  The  subject 
of  discussion  can  only  be  conjectured  by  the  subsequent 
proceedings,  which  make  it  probable  that  it  related  to  Italy ; 
and  that  it  was  in  this  season  of  idle  dalliance  and  festivity 
that  the  two  princes  who  held  the  destinies  of  that  country 
in  their  hands  matured  the  famous  league  of  Cambray,  so 
disastrous  to  Venice,  and  reflecting  little  credit  on  its  pro- 
jectors, either*  on  the  score  of  good  faith  or  sound  policy. 
But  to  this  we  shall  have  occasion  to  return  hereafter. ^^ 

At  length,  after  enjoying  for  four  days  the  splendid  hos- 
pitality of  their  royal  entertainer,  the  king  and  queen  of 
Aragon  re-embarked,  and  reached  their  own  port  of  Valencia, 
after  various  detentions,  on  the  20th  of  July,  1507.  Ferdi- 
nand, having  rested  a  short  time  in  his  beautiful  capital, 
pressed  forward  to  Castile,  where  his  presence  was  eageriy 

*  Brantdme,  Vies  des  Hommes  CoUection  des  M^moires,  torn.  xv. 

iUustres,    disc.    6.  —  Chi^Snica    del  — Bernaldez,  Beyes  G^tdlicos,  MS., 

Ghran  Capitan,  lib.  3,  cap.  4. — ^Guio-  cap.    210.  —  Pulgar,    Sumario,    p. 

dardini,  Istoria,  torn.  iv.  pp.  77,  78.  195.  

— D'Auton,  Hist,  de  Jjovffs  Xn.,         "  D*Auton,  Hist  deLouysXII., 

ubi  supra.  —  Quintana,   Espafioles  part.  3,   chap.   38. — Buonacooni, 

o^lebres,  torn.  i.  p.  319. — Memoires  Ihario,   p.    133.  —  UUoa,    Vita  di 

de  Bayajrd,  chap.  27,  apud  Petitot,  Carlo  Y.,  fol.  36. 
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expected.  On  the  borders  he  was  met  by  the  dukes  of 
Albuquerque  and  Medina  Cell,  his  faithful  follower  the 
count  of  Cifuentes,  and  many  other  nbbles  and  cavaliers. 
He  was  soon  after  joined  by  deputies  from  many  of  the 
principal  cities  in  the  kingdom,  and,  thus  escorted,  made 
his  entry  into  it  by  the  way  of  Monteagudo,  on  the  21st  of 
August.  How  different  from  the  forlorn  and  outcast  con- 
dition in  which  he  had  quitted  the  country  a  short  year 
before !  He  intimated  the  change  in  his  own  circumstances 
by  the  greater  state  and  show  of  authority  which  he  now 
assumed.  The  residue  of  the  old  Italian  army,  just  arrived 
under  the  celebrated  Pedro  Navarro,  count  of  Oliveto,^^ 
preceded  him  on  the  march;  and  he  was  personally  attended 
by  his  alcaldes,  alguazils,  and  kings-at-arms,  with  all  the 
appropriate  insignia  of  royal  supreraacy,^^ 

At  Tortoles  he  was  met  by  the  queen,  his  daughter, 
accompanied  by  Archbishop  Ximenes.  The  interview  be- 
tween them  had  more  of  pain  than  pleasure  in  it.  The 
king  was  greatly  shocked  by  Joanna's  appearance ;  for  her 
wild  and  haggard  features,  emaciated  figure,  and  the  mean, 
squalid  attire  in  which  she  was  dressed,  made  it  difficult  to 
recognize  any  trace  of  the  daughter  from  whom  he  had  been 
so  long  separated.  She  discovered  more  sensibility  on  seeing 
him  than  she  had  shown  since  her  husband's  death,  and 
henceforth  resigned  herself  to  her  father's  will  with  little 
opposition.  She  was  soon  after  induced  by  him  to  change 
her  unsuitable  residence  for  more  commodious  quarters  at 
Tordesillas.  Her  husband's  remains  were  laid  in  the 
monastery  of  Santa  Clara,  adjoining  the  palace,  from  whose 
windows  she  could  behold  his  sepulchre.  From  this  period, 
although  she  survived  forty-seven  years,  she  never  quitted 
the  walls  of  her  habitation ;  and,  although  her  name  appeared 
jointly  with  that  of  her  son,  Charles  the  Fifth,  in  all  public 

"  Kin^  Ferdinand  liad  granted  "  Bemaldez,     Beyes    Catdlicos, 

him  the  title  and  territory  of  Oliveto  MS.,   cap.  210.  —  Zurita,    Analea, 

in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in  reoom-  tom.  vi.  lib.  8,  cap.  4,  7. — Peter 

pense  for  his  eminent  services  in  Martyr,  Opus  Epist.,  epist.  858. — 

the  Italian  wars.    Aleson,  Annales  Gbmez,  De  Rebus  gestis,  fol.  74. — 

de  Nayarra,  tom.  y.  p.  178. — Gtio-  Oyiedo,  Quincuagenas,  MS. 
yio,  Vitse  lUust.  Virorum,  p.  190. 
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acts,  she  never  afterwards  could  be  induced  to  sign  a  paper, 
or  take  part  in  any  transactions  of  a  public  nature.  She 
lingered  out  a  half-centuiy  of  dreary  existence,  as  com- 
pletely dead  to  the  world  as  the  remains  which  slept  in  the 
monastery  of  Santa  Clara  beside  her.**  * 

**  Gbmez,  De  Rebus  gestls,  foL  witih  those  of  bis  wife  Joanna,  in  a 

75. — ^Peter   Martyr,    Opus  Epist,  magnificent  sepulchre  erected   by 

epist  363. — Zurita,  Anales,  lib.  8,  Charles  Y.,  near  that  of  Ferdinand 

cap.  49. — Sandoval,  Hist  del  Emp.  and  Isabella.     Pedraea,  Antigue- 

Carlos  y.,  torn.  i.  p.  13. — ^Philip^s  dad  de  Granada,  lib.  3,  cap.  7. — 

remains  were  afterwards  remo^/W  Oolmenar,  D^ces  de  TEspagne  et 

to  the  cathedral  church  of  Granada ;  du  Portugal  (Leide,  1715),  torn.  iiL 

where  they  were  deposited,  together  p.  490. 


*  [Herr  Bergenroth,  whose  researches  in  the  Archives  of  Simancas  have 
thrown  a  strong  light  oii  some  portions  of  Juana's  unhappy  career, 
argues  very  strenuously  that  *'the  story  of  her  madness  most  bo 
abandoned,  and  replaced  by  another  drawn  in  strong  hard  lines,  and 
coloured  with  the  strongest  tints."  According  to  th^  theory  she  was 
perfectly  sane  down  to  the  closing  years  of  her  me,  when  her  reason  gave 
way  under  the  effects  of  a  long  confinement,  which  had  originally  no 
other  motive  than  the  statecraft  and  personal  ambition  of  three  successive 
rulers,  her  father,  her  husband,  and  her  son.  Her  right  to  the  Spanish 
inheritance  was  incompatible,  we  are  told,  with  the  *'pLEins"  of  Ferdmand, 
the  *' greediness"  of  Philip,  and  the  notions  entertained  by  Charles  of 
•*  his  duties  towards  God  and  the  world."  **  In  the  very  clearness  of  her 
title,  which  could  not  be  explained  away,  consisted  her  greatest  danger. 
Her  death,  however,  would  not  have  benefited  either  King  Fordinana  or 
Eing  Philip.  Had  she  died,  her  son,  and  not  her  father,  would  have  been 
her  successor  in  Oastile,  whilst  her  husband  would  have  lost  even  tho 
pretext  he  had  for  meddling  in  the  affairs  of  Spain.  Both  could,  there- 
fore, gain  only  if  she  continued  to  live  and  yet  was  prevented  from 
exercising  her  royal  prerogatives.  .  .  .  The  madness  of  Juana  was,  as  it 
were,  the  foundation-stone  of  €he  political  edifice  of  Ferdinand  and  of 
Charles,  which  would  have  immediately  crumbled  to  pieces  if  she  had 
been  permitted  to  exercise  her  hereditary  right."  (Letters,  Despatches, 
and  State  Papers,  Supplementarv  Vol.) 

There  is  something  almost  ludicrous  in  this  reasoning,  which  proceeds 
on  the  assumption  that  the  cleai-ness  of  Juana's  title  made  it  inevitable 
that  she  should  be  got  rid  of  in  some  way,  the  means  to  be  employed 
being  the  only  point  on  which  a  question  can  have  arisen.  Nor  is  it 
correct  to  say  that  her  death  would  have  been  a  bar  to  that  ambition 
which  attained  its  object  by  the  pretence  of  her  insanity.  Ferdinand's 
olaim — which  Herr  Bergenroth  so  strangely  confounds  with  that  of  a  '*  suc- 
cessor "  to  the  crown — was  limited  to  the  minoritv  of  his  grandson,  and* 
like  Philip's  during  the  same  period,  it  would  have  been  equally  good 
whether  Juana  was  insane  or  dead.  But  it  is  idle  to  discuss  the  possible 
motives  of  a  crime  in  the  absence  of  proof  that  it  has  been  committed. 
The  evidence  in  the  present  case  has  no  direct  bearing  on  the  persons 
accused.  It  relates  exdusivelv  to  Juana.  It  shows  ~  what  has  never 
been  a  matter  of  dispute^  that  her  state  was  not  one  of  absolute  imbecility 
or  of  raving  madness.  It  furnishes  instances  of  her  carryinff  on  oon- 
neoted  conversations  and  exhibiting  a  rational  demeanour,  of  me  conse- 
quent denial  of  her  insanity  by  persons  who  had  occasional  intercourse 
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From  this  time  the  Catholic  king  exercised  an  authority 
nearly  as  undisputed,  and  far  less  limited  and  defined  than 


witii  her,  and  of  reportB  to  tke  same  effect  epread  among  the  popolaoe. 
Man^  indioations  of  an  opposite  character  which  incidentaUv  appear  are 
considered  by  Herr  Bergenroth  as  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  treat- 
ment to  which  she  was  subjected. 

If  an  inquiry  were  to  be  instituted  on  grounds  like  these,  it  would  be 
proper  to  take  we  opinion  of  authorities  competent  to  decide  on  questiokis 
of  mental  pathology.  But  this  is  unnecessary:  the  incompetency  of 
Juana  is  established  by  historical  facts.  At  two  periods  of  her  life — ^in 
the  interval  between  her  husband's  death  and  her  f ather^s  return  to  Spain, 
and  during  the  insurrection  of  the  Cwnunidadw  in  1520 — she  was  at  full 
liberty  "  to  exercise  her  hereditary  right,"  and  was  surrounded  by  people 
who  urffed  and  implored  her  to  do  so.  These,  on  the  first  occasion,  were 
the  nobles  of  Castile,  whose  desertion  of  Ferdinand  had  compelled  him  to 
lay  down  the  sceptre  a  few  monlhs  before,  and  some  of  whom  had  just 
cause  for  apprehension  if  he  were  allowed  to  resume  it.  On  the  second 
occasion  it  was  the  people  of  the  towns,  who,  driven  to  revolt  by  the 
exactions  of  the  government  and  by  feudal  oppression,  flocked  around 
the  queen,  freed  her  from  confinement,  and  wished  to  replace  her  on  the 
throne.  On  these  two  occasions  the  conduct  of  Juana  was  the  same. 
She  would  make  no  decisions,  give  no  commands,  sign  no  decrees. 
Neither  entreaties  nor  threats  could  induce  her  to  perform  a  single  act 
pertaining  to  the  attributes  of  sovereignty.  On  both  occasions  those  who 
liad  staked  their  hopes  on  her  capacity  oouied  to  assert  it.  On  both  occa* 
sions  she  willingly  resigned  herself  to  the  control  of  those  who  declared 
her  incapable  of  reigning. 

There  is  still  another  point  in  Herr  Bergenroth*s  difloussion  of  this 
subject  which  cannot  be  passed  over  in  silence.  To  account  for  Isabella's 
participation  in  setting  aside  her  daughter  under  a  fSEilse  pretence,  he  dis- 
covers, on  the  evidence  of  some  letters  showing  that  Juana,  while  in 
Flanders,  was  as  eccentric  in  regard  to  religious  observances  as  in  most 
other  matters,  that  she  had  become  *'  a  heretic,"  and  as  such  could  not  be 
allowed  to  ascend  the  Castilian  throne.  Concluding  that  this  "  deviation 
from  the  true  £Euth "  must  have  had  its  orig^in  in  a  revolt  of  her  better 
nature  against  corrupting  doctrines  and  practices  inculcated  upon  her  in 
early  life,  he  draws  an  imaginary  picture  of  her  education,  and  winds  up 
with  the  assertion  that  **her  mouier  forced  her  by  severe  punishment, 
and  even  by  the  application  of  torture,  to  comply  outwardly  with  the 
dictates  of  religion  and  duty,  as  religion  and  duty  were  understood  by  her." 
As  proof  of  this  statement  he  refers  to  the  following  passage  from  a  letter 
written  to  Charles  V.,  in  1522,  by  the  Marquis  of  Denia,  who  had  charse 
of  Juana:  *' In  truth,  if  your  Majesty  would  apply  the  torture  it  would 
in  many  respects  be  a  service  and  a  good  thing  rendered  to  Gkid  and  to 
her  Highness.  Persons  who  are  in  her  frame  of  mind  require  it,  and  the 
Queen  your  grandmother  served  and  treated  in  this  way  the  Queen  our 
lady,  her  daughter .**  But  even  if  we  admit  that  the  authority  is  sufficient, 
— ^which  Herr  Bergenroth,  who  regards  the  marquis  as  a  persistent  liar, 
should  hanlly  have  done, — and  that  the  word  pretnia  means  here  not 
simply  oompulsion,  but  torture,  the  inference  must  be  rejected,  since  the 
context  shows  that  no  reference  was  intended  to  matters  of  religion  or  to 
Juana*s  early  Life.  The  subiect  of  the  letter  is  her  proposed  removal  from 
Tordesillas  to  Arevalo,  and  the  marquis  expresses  a  fear  that  the  same 
untraotable  disposition  which  she  mam'^'  >  «ted  in  other  things — refusing  to 
eat  or  to  go  to  bed,  to  be  washed  or  di^.  >^d~would  prove  an  obstacle  in 
the  present  instance.    He  probably  recollected  her  obstinate  attempt*  ia 
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in  the  days  of  Isabella.  So  firm  did  he  feel  in  his  seat, 
indeed,  that  he  omitted  to  obtain  the  constikitional  warrant 
of  cortes.  He  had  greatly  desired  this  at  the  late  irregular 
meeting  of  that  body.  But  it  broke  up,  as  we  have  seen, 
without  effecting  anything ;  and,  indeed,  the  disaffection  of 
Burgos  and  some  other  principal  cities  at  that  time  must 
have  made  the  success  of  such  an  application  very  doubtful. 
But  the  general  cordiality  with  which  Ferdinand  was  greeted 
gave  no  ground  for  apprehending  such  a  result  at  present. 

Many,  indeed,  of  his  partisans  objected  to  any  interven- 
tion of  the  legislature  in  this  matter,  as  superfluous ;  alleg- 
ing that  he  held  the  regency  as  natural  guardian  of  his 
daughter,  nominated,  moreover,  by  the  queen's  will,  and 
confirmed  by  the  cortes  at  Toro.  These  rights,  they 
argued,  were  not  disturbed  by  his  resignation,  which  was 
a  compulsory  act,  and  had  never  received  any  express  legis- 
lative sanction,  and  which,  in  any  event,  must  be  considered 
as  intended  only  for  Philip's  Kfetime,  and  to  bo  necessarily 
determined  with  that. 

But,  however  plausible  these  views,  the  irregularity  of 
Ferdinand's  proceedings  furnished  an  argument  for  dis- 
obedience on  the  part  of  discontented  nobles,  who  maintain- 
ed that  they  knew  no  supreme  authority  but  that  of  their 
queen,  Joanna,  till  some  other  had  been  sanctioned  by  the 
legislature.  The  whole  affair  was  finally  settled,  with  more 
attention  to  constitutional  forms,  in  the  cortes  held  at 
Madrid,  October  6th,  1510,  when  the  king  took  the  regular 
oaths  as  administrator  of  the  realm  in  his  daughter's  name, 
and  as  guardian  of  her  son." 

*  Zurita,  Arales,  torn.  vi.  lib.  7,  grande,**  he  says,  "que  se  trata  de 

cap.  26,  34 ;    lib.  9,  cap.  20.— See  gobemaoion  de   grandes  reinos  i 

the  bold  language  of  the  protest  of  sefiorios    justa   6   razonable   ooaa 

the  maniuis  of  Priego  against  this  fuera,  6  seria  aue  fiieramos  Uamados 

assumption  of  the  regency  by  the  6  oertificados  de  eUo,  porque  yo  i  lo8 

Gatiiolio   king.      "  En    case    tan  otros  caballeros  grandes  6  las  ciu- 

1503,  to  leaye  Medina  del  Oampo,  whioh  ^ye  the  first  decided  token  of 
her  insanity  and  the  first  occasion  for  subjecting  her  to  restraint  (Ante, 
p.  94.)  Tnat  his  aUusion  is  to  something  that  had  occurred  afwr  she 
became  insane  is  clear  from  his  citing  it  as  a  proof  of  the  treatment  neoea- 
flary  for  *'  persons  in  har  state  of  mind,'* — **  ia$  permtia$  qu$  Mto»  m  <» 
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Ferdiuand's  deportment,  on  his  first  return,  was  dis- 
tinguished by  a  most  gracious  clemency,  evinced  not  so 
much,  indeed,  by  any  excessive  remuneration  of  services, 
as  by  the  politic  oblivion  of  injuries.  'If  he  ever  alluded  to 
these,  it  was  in  a  sportive  way,  implying  that  there  was  no 
rancour  or  ill  will  at  heart.  "  Who  would  have  thought," 
he  exclaimed  one  day  to  a  courtier  near  him,  ''  that  you 
could  so  easily  abandon  your  old  master  for  one  so  young 
and  inexperienced?"  "Who  would  have  thought,"  re- 
plied the  other,  with  equal  bluntness,  "  that  my  old  master 
would  have  outlived  my  young  one? "*• 

With  all  this  complaisance,  however,  the  king  did  not 
neglect  precautions  for  placing  his  authority  on  a  sure  basis, 
and  fencing  it  round  so  as  to  screen  it  effectually  from  the 
insults  to  which  it  had  been  formerly  exposed.  He  retained 
in  pay  most  of  the  old  Italian  levies,  with  the  ostensible 
purpose  of  an  African  exhibition.  He  took  good  care  that 
the  military  orders  should  hold  their  troops  in  constant 
readiness,  and  that  the  militia  of  the  kingdom  should  be  in 
condition  for  instant  service.  He  formed  a  body-guard  to 
attend  the  royal  person  on  all  occasions.  It  consisted  at 
first  of  only  two  hundred  men,  armed  and  drilled  after  the 
fashion  of  the  Swiss,  and  placed  under  the  command  of  his 
chronicler  Ayora,  an  experienced  martinet  who  made  some 
figure  at  the  defence  of  Salsas.  This  institution  probably 
was  immediately  suggested  by  the  garde  du  corps  of  Louis 
the  Twelfth,  at  Savona,  which,  altogether  on  a  more  formi- 
dable scale  indeed,  had  excited  his  admiration  by  the  mag- 
nificence of  its  appointments  and  its  thorough  discipline.^ 

dadee  6  alcaldes  mayores  vieramos  vocation  of  oortee  for  this  jmrpooe 

lo  que  debiamos  hacer  6  oonsentir  as  a  oonoession  to  the  demands  of 

oomo  yasalloe  4  lealee  servidores  de  the  nation.     (Teoria,  ubi  sapra.| 

la  reina  nuestra  sefiora,  jerque  la  It  Was  the  result  of  the  treaty  ox 

administracion  6  gobemacion  oestos  Blois,  with  Maximilian,  guaranteed 

reinos  se  diera  6  concediera  k  quien  by  Louis  XII.,  tiie  object  of  whidh 

las  leyes  destos  reynos  mandan  que  was  to  secure  tiie  suocession  to  the 

se  den  i  enoomienden  en  case,*'  archduke  Charles.    Zorita,  Anales, 

etc.    (MS.delaBibliotecadelaBeal  Hb.  S,  cap.  47. 

Acad.  deHist,apudMarina,TeoHa,  *  Qiovio,  Yitea  lUust  Quorum, 

torn.  iL  part  2,  cap.  18.)    liarina,  p.  282.— OhnSnicadelQranOapitai^ 

howcTor,  is  not  justified  in  regard*  lib.  3,  cap.  4. 

ing  Perdinand's  subsequent  eon*  "  Zurita,  Anales,  tom.  vL  lib*  8^ 
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Notwithstanding  the  king's  general  popularity,  there 
were  still  a  few  considerable  persons  who  regarded  his  re* 
sumption  of  authority  with  an  evil  eye.  Of  these,  Don 
Juan  Manuel  had  fled  the  kingdom  before  his  approach, 
and  taken  refuge  at  the  court  of  Maximilian,  where  the 
counsellors  of  that  monarch  took  good  care  that  he  should 
not  acquire  the  ascendancy  he  had  obtained  over  Philip. 
The  duke  of  Najara,  however,  still  remained  in  Castile, 
shutting  himself  up  in  his  fortresses,  and  refusing  all  com* 
promise  or  obedience.  The  king  without  hesitation  com- 
manded Navarro  to  march  against  him  with  his  whole  force. 
Najara  was  persuaded  by  his  friends  to  tender  his  sub- 
mission, without  awaiting  the  encounter;  and  he  sur- 
rendered his  strongholds  to  the  king,  who,  after  detaining 
them  some  time  in  his  keeping,  delivered  them  over  to  the 
duke'a  eldest  son.** 

With  another  offender  he  dealt  more  sternly.  This  was 
Don  Pedro  de  Cordova,  marquis  of  Priego,  who,  the  reader 
may  remember,  when  quite  a  boy,  narrowly  escaped  the 
bloody  fate  of  his  father,  Alonso  de  Aguilar,  in  the  fatal 
slaughter  of  the  Sierra  Yermeja.  This  nobleman,  in  com- 
mon with  some  other  Andalusian  lords,  had  taken  lunbrage 
at  the  little  estimation  and  favour  shown  them,  as  they  con- 
ceived, by  Ferdinand,  in  comparison  with  the  nobles  of  the 
north ;  and  his  temerity  went  so  far  as  not  only  to  obstruct 
the  proceedings  of  one  of  the  royal  officers,  sent  to  Cor- 
dova to  inquire  into  recent  disturbances  there,  but  to  im- 
prison him  in  the  dungeons  of  his  castle  of  Montilla. 

This  outrage  on  the  person  of  his  own  servant  exasperated 
the  king  beyond  all  bounds.  He  resolved  at  once  to  make 
such  an  example  of  the  offender  as  should  strike  terror  into 
the  disaffected  nobles  and  shield  the  royal  authority  from 

cap.   10.  —  MSS.  de  Torres  7  de  homines,   qu'il  r^putoit  k  grande 

Oviedo»  apud  Mem.  de  la  Aoad.  de  chose,  et  triomphale  oidoniiaiioe.*' 

Hist.,  torn.  Ti  Dttet>  6.— D'Auton,  Ubi  supra. 

Hist,  de  Louys  XII.,  part.  3,  chap.  *  Bemaldea,     Beyes    Gatdlioos, 

38.-1110  Oatholio  king  was  yery  MS.,    cap.    210.-— Peter   Martyr, 

minute  in  his  inauiries,  aooording  Opus  Epist,  epist  363. — Qomea, 

to  Auton,  "du  fidct  et  de  Feetat  De  Bebus  gestis,  fbl.  76.^Zurit3, 

des  gardes  da  Boy,  etdesea  Qentils-  Anales,  torn,  ik  lib.  8»  cap.  Id. 
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the  repetition  of  similar  indignities.  As  the  marciius  was 
one  of  the  most  potent  and  extensively  allied  grandees  in 
the  kingdom,  Ferdinand  made  his  preparations  on  a  for* 
midable  scale ;  ordering,  in  addition  to  the  regular  troops, 
a  levy  of  all  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  seventy 
throughout  Andalusia.  Priego's  friends,  alarmed  at  these 
signs  of  the  gathering  tempest,  besought  him  to  avert  it,  if 
possible,  by  instant  concession ;  and  his  uncle,  the  Great 
Captain,  urged  this  most  emphatically,  as  the  only  way  of 
escaping  utter  ruin. 

The  rash  young  man,  finding  himself  likely  to  receive  no 
support  in  the  unequal  contest,  accepted  the  counsel,  and 
hastened  to  Toledo,  to  throw  himself  at  the  king's  feet. 
The  indignant  monarch,  however,  would  not  admit  him 
into  his  presence,  but  ordered  him  to  deliver  up  his  for- 
tresses, and  to  remove  to  the  distance  of  five  leagues  from 
the  court.  The  Great  Captain  soon  after  sent  the  king  an 
inventory  of  his  nephew's  castles  and  estates,  at  the  same 
time  deprecating  his  wrath,  in  consideration  of  the  vouth 
and  inexperience  of  the  offender. 

Ferdinand,  however,  without  heeding  this,  went  on  with 
his  preparations,  and  having  completed  them,  advanced 
rapidly  to  the  south.  When  arrived  at  Cordova,  he  ordered 
the  imprisonment  of  the  marquis.  (Sept.  1508.)  A  formal 
process  was  then  instituted  against  him  before  the  royal 
council,  on  the  charge  of  high  treason.  He  made  no 
defence,  but  threw  himself  on  the  mercy  of  his  sovereign. 
The  coui-t  declared  that  he  had  incurred  the  penalty  of 
death,  but  that  the  king,  in  consideration  of  his  submission, 
was  graciously  pleased  to  commute  this  for  a  fine  of  twenty 
millions  of  maravedis,  perpetual  banishment  from  Cordova 
and  its  district,  and  the  delivery  of  his  fortresses  into  the 
royal  keeping,  with  the  entire  demolition  of  the  offending 
castle  of  Montilla.  This  last,  famous  as  the  birth-place  of 
the  Great  Captain,  was  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  beau- 
tiful buildings  in  all  Andalusia.^     Sentence  of  death  was 

*  "  MoutQiana,*    writes    Peter      aliquando,  mnlto  auro,  multoquiB 
Martyr,   "ilia   atria,  qum  yidisti     eboreoomptaomataque, prohdolorl 
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at  the  same  time  pronounced  against  several  cavaliers  and 
other  inferior  persons  concerned  in  the  affair,  and  was 
immediately  executed. 

The  Castilian  aristocracy,  alarmed  and  disgusted  by  the 
severitv  of  a  sentence  which  struck  down  one  of  the  most 
considerable  of  their  order,  were  open  in  their  remon- 
strances to  the  king,  beseeching  him,  if  no  other  considera- 
tion moved  him  in  favour  of  the  young  nobleman,  to  grant 
something  to  the  distinguished  services  of  his  father  and 
his  imcle.  The  latter,  as  well  as  the  grand  constable, 
Velasco,  who  enjoyed  the  highest  consideration  at  court, 
was  equally  pressing  in  his  solicitations.  Ferdinand,  how- 
ever,  was  inexorable;  and  the  sentence  was  executed.  The 
nobles  chafed  in  vain;  although  the  constable  expostulated 
with  the  king  in  a  tone  which  no  subject  in  Europe  but  a 
Castilian  grandee  would  have  ventured  to  assume.  Gon- 
salvo  coolly  remarked, ''  It  was  crime  enough  in  Don  Pedro 
to  be  related  to  me/'*^ 

This  illustrious  man  had  had  good  reason  to  feel,  before 
this,  that  his  credit  at  court  was  on  the  wane.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Spain,  he  was  received  with  unbounded  enthusiasm 
by  the  nation.  He  was  detained  by  illness  a  few  days 
behind  the  court,  and  his  journey  towards  Burgos  to  re- 
join it,  on  his  recovery,  was  a  triumphal  procession  the 
whole  way.  The  roads  were  thronged  with  multitudes  so 
numerous  that  accommodations  could  scarcely  be  found  for 
them  in  the  towns  on  the  route ;"  for  they  came  from  the 
remotest  parts  of  the  country,  all  eager  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  hero  whose  name  and  exploits,  the  theme  of  story 
and  of  song,  were  familiar  to  the  meanest  peasant  in  Cas- 

ftmditus  dirui  sunt  jossa."    (Opus  Epist.,  epiBt.  892, 893, 405. — GioTio, 

Epist.,  epiflt.  405.)     He  was  weU  YitsB  Illust.  Yirorum,  p.  284.  — 

acquainted  with  the  lordly  halls  of  Zurita,  Anales,  torn.  vL  ub.  8,  cap. 

Montilla,  for  he  had  been  preceptor  20,  21,  22. — Carbajal,  Anales,  MS., 


to  their  youn^  master,  who  was  a  a£o   1507.  —  Gkuibay,  Compendio, 

favourite  pupil,  to  judge  from  the  torn.  ii.  lib.  20,  cap.  10. — Chronica 

bitter  wailings  of  the  kind-hearted  del  Gi*an  Capitan,  lib.  8,  cap.  6.^- 

pedagogue  over  his  fette.   See  epist.  Sandoval,  Hist  del  £mp.  Carlos  T. 

404,  405.  torn.  i.  p.  13. 

"   Bemaldez,    Beyes    Gatdlicos,         *'  Giovio,  ViteB  Hlust.  Virorum, 

MS.,  cap.  215.— Peter  Martyr,  Opus  p.  282.— Fulgar,  Sumario,  p.  197. 
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tile.  In  this  way  he  made  his  entry  into  Bui^os,  amid  the 
cheering  acclamations  of  the  people,  and  attended  by  a  cor^ 
tige  of  officers,  who  pompously  displayed  on  their  own  per- 
sons, and  the  caparisons  of  their  steeds,  the  rich  spoils  of 
Italian  conquests.  The  old  count  of  Urena,  his  friend,  who 
with  the  whole  court  came  out  by  Ferdinand's  orders  to  re- 
ceive  him,  exclaimed,  with  a  prophetic  sigh,  as  he  saw  the 
splendid  pageant  come  sweeping  by,  "  This  gallant  ship,  I 
fear,  will  require  deeper  water  to  ride  in  than  she  will  find 
in  Castile  !'*» 

Ferdinand  showed  his  usual  gracious  mannei*s  in  his  re- 
ception of  Gonsalvo.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the  ^ 
latter  found  that  this  was  all  he  was  to  expect.  No  allusion 
was  made  to  the  grand-mastership.  When  it  was  at  length 
brought  before  the  king,  and  he  was  reminded  of  his  promises, 
he  contrived  to  defer  their  performance  under  various  pre- 
texts ;  until  at  length  it  became  too  apparent  that  it  was  his 
intention  to  evade  them  altogether. 

While  the  Great  Captain  and  his  friends  were  filled  with 
an  indignation  at  this  duplicity  which  they  could  ill  sup- 
press, a  circumstance  occurred  to  increase  the  coldness 
arising  in  Ferdinand's  mind  towards  his  injured  subject. 
This  was  the  proposed  marriage  (a  marriage  which,  from 
whatever  cause,  never  took  place  **)  of  Gonsalvo's  daughter 
Elvira  to  his  friend  the  constable  of  Castile.^    Ferdinand 

"  Bemaldez,    Be^res     Cat<5Iico8,  1492  to  that  di^itv',  which  became 

MS.,  cap.  210.— Gioyio,  Vitaa  Illufit  hereditary  in  ms  nimily.    He  was 

Yirorum,  ubi  supra. — Chrdnica  del  third    count   of    Haro,    and   was 

Gban  Capitan,  lib.  3,  cap.  5.    •  created  by  the  Catholic  soyereigns, 

"  Quintana  errs  in  stating  that  for  his  distinguished  senrioes,  duke 

Doiia  Elvira  married  the  constable,  of  Erias.    He   had  laive  estates, 

(Espafioles  c^lebres,  tom.  i  p.  321.)  chiefly  in  Old  Castile,  with  a  yearly 

He  had  two  wiyes,  Delia  ^lanca  reyenue,  according  to  L.  Marineo, 

de  Herrera,  and  Dofia  Juana  de  of  60,000  ducats.    He  appears  to 

Aragon,  and  at  his  death  was  laid  haye  possessed   many  noole   and 

by  their  side  in  the  church  of  Santa  brilliant    qualities,     accompanied, 

Clara  de  Medina  del  Pomar.    (Sala-  however,  with  a  haiightincss  which 


car  de  Mendoza,  Dignidades,  lib.  3,  made  him  feared,  nitaorthau  loved, 

cap.  21.)    Elvira  married  the  count  He  died  in  February,  li>12,  after  a 

of  Cabra.    UUoa,  Vita  di  Carlo  Y.,  few  hours'  illness,  as  anpcars  by  a 

fol.  42.  letter  of  Potor  Martyr.  Opus  Epist, 

**  Bernardino  de  Yelasco,  ^raind  epist  471i.  —  Salaasar  de  Mcnaoza, 

constable    of   Castile,   as   he  was  Dignidades,  ubi  supra. — ^L.Maxineo, 

called,  ^^wr  exoellencey  succeeded  in  Cosas  memorables,  foL  23. 
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had  designed  to  secure  her  lai^e  inheritance  to  his  own 
family,  by  an  alliance  with  his  grandson,  Juan  de  Aragon, 
son  of  the  archbishop  of  Saragossa.  His  displeasure  at 
finding  himself  crossed  in  this  was  further  sharpened  by 
the  petulant  spirit  of  his  young  queen.  The  constable,  now 
a  widower,  had  been  formerly  married  to  a  natural  daughter 
of  Ferdinand*  Queen  Germaine,  adverting  to  his  intended 
union  with  the  lady  Elvira,  unceremoniously  asked  him, 
**  If  he  did  not  feel  it  a  degradation  to  accept  the  hand  ci 
a  subject,  after  having  wedded  the  daughter  of  a  king?" 
''  How  can  I  feel  it  so,"  he  replied,  alluding  to  the  king's 
marriage  with  her,  *'  when  so  illustrious  an  example  has 
been  set  me  ?  "  Gennaine,  who  certainly  could  not  boast 
the  magnanimity  of  her  predecessor,  was  so  stung  with  the 
retort  that  she  not  only  never  forgave  the  constable,  but 
extended  her  petty  resentment  to  Gonsalvo,  who  saw  the 
duke  of  Alva  from  this  time  installed  in  the  honours  he  had 
before  exclusively  enjoyed,  of  immediate  attendance  on  her 
person  whenever  she  appeared  in  public.^^ 

However  indifferent  Gousalvo  may  have  been  to  the  little 
mortifications  inflicted  by  female  spleen,  he  could  no  longer 
endure  his  residence  at  a  court  where  he  had  lost  all  con- 
sideration with  the  sovereign  and  experienced  nothing  but 
duplicity  and  base  ingratitude.  He  obtained  leave,  without 
difficulty,  to  withdraw  to  his  own  estates ;  where,  not  long 
aftei,  the  king,  as  if  to  make  some  amends  for  the  gross 
violation  of  his  promises,  granted  him  the  royal  city  of  Loja, 
not  many  leagues  from  Granada.  It  was  given  to  him  for 
life,  and  Ferdinand  had  the  effrontery  to  propose,  as  a  con* 
dition  of  making  the  grant  perpetual  to  his  heirs,  that  Gou- 
salvo should  relinquish  his  claim  to  the  grand-mastership 
of  St.  Jago.  But  the  latter  haughtily  answered, "  He  would 
not  give  up  the  right  of  complaining  of  the  injustice  done 
him,  for  the  finest  city  in  the  king's  dominions."  ^ 

From  this  time  he  remained  on  his  estates  in  the  south, 

*  Qioyio,  Vita  ICagni  QoanlTi       pp.  2S4,  2S5.  —  Ohr6iuoa  del  Graa 
PP.2S2,  283.  Gapitan,  lib.   8,  cap.  6.— Pulgtf, 

*  GtioTio,  Yit»  niust  Yirorum,      Sumario,  p.  208. 
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chiefly  at  Loja,  with  an  occasional  residence  in  Granada, 
where  he  enjoyed  the  society  of  his  old  friend  and  military 
instructor,  the  count  of  Tendilla.  He  found  abundant 
occupation  in  schemes  for  improving  the  condition  of  his 
tenantry  and  of  the  neighbouring  districts.  He  took  great 
interest  in  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  Moriscos,  numerous 
in  this  quarter,  whom  he  shielded  as  far  as  possible  from 
the  merciless  grasp  of  the  Inquisition,  while  he  supplied 
teachers  and  other  enlightened  means  for  converting  them, 
or  confirming  them  in  a  pure  faith.  He  displayed  the  same 
magnificence  and  profuse  hospitality  in  his  living  that  he 
had  always  done.  His  house  was  visited  by  such  intelli- 
gent foreigners  as  came  to  Spain,  and  by  the  most  distin- 
guished of  his  countrymen,  especially  the  younger  nobility 
and  cavaliers,  who  resorted  to  it  as  the  best  school  of  high- 
bred  and  knightly  courtesy.  He  showed  a  lively  curiosity 
in  all  that  was  going  on  abroad,  keeping  up  his  information 
by  an  extensive  correspondence  with  agents,  whom  he 
regularly  employed  for  the  purpose,  in  the  principal  Euro- 
pean courts.  When  the  league  of  Cambray  was  adjusted,  the 
king  of  France  and  the  pope  were  desirous  of  giving  him 
the  command  of  the  allied  armies.  But  Ferdinand  had  in- 
jured him  too  sensibly  to  care  to  see  him  again  at  the  head 
of  a  military  force  in  Italy.  He  was  as  little  desirous  of 
employing  him  in  public  affairs  at  home,  and  suffered  the 
remainder  of  his  days  to  pass  away  in  distant  seclusion ;  a 
seclusion,  however,  not  unpleasing  to  himself,  nor  unprofit- 
able to  others.^7  The  world  called  it  disgrace;  and  the 
old  count  of  Ureiia  exclaimed, ''  The  good  ship  is  stranded 
at  last,  as  I  predicted  !  '*  "  Not  so,"  said  Gonsalvo,  to 
whom  the  observation  was  reported;  "she  is  still  in  excel- 
lent trim,  and  waits  only  the  rising  of  the  tide  to  bear  away 
as  bravely  as  ever."  ^ 

^  "^  The  inacriptioii  on  Ghiiooiar-  "  Qnintana,  EspaJkoles  oAebtes, 

dini's  monument  might  have  been  tom.  i>  pp-  322 — 334.— GKoyio,  Yitn 

irritten  on  Ghinsalyo's :  llluet.  Yirorum,  p.  286.^[)hr<5nica 

**  CvjvM  negotium,  an  oiium  glorio-  del  Ghran  Capitan,  lib.  3,  cap.  7^9. 

Bins  inoertmn."  —Peter  Maxtyr,  Opua  Epiat.,  epiat 

See  Pignotti,  Storia  della  Toacana  660. — ^Guicoitmlim,  l8torui«  tom.  It. 

(Piaa,  1813),  tom.  ix.  p.  155.  pp^  77,  78. 
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The  high-handed  measures  of  Ferainand,  in  regard  to 
the  marqais  of  Priego  and  some  other  nobles,  excited  gen- 
eral disgust  among  the  jealous  aristocracy  of  Castile.  But 
ihey  appear  to  have  found  more  favour  with  the  commons, 
who  were  probably  not  unwilling  to  see  that  haughty  body 
humbled  which  had  so  often  trampled  on  the  rights  of  its 
inferiors.*  As  a  matter  of  policy,  however,  even  with  the 
nobles,  this  course  does  not  seem  to  have  been  miscalcu- 
lated ;  since  it  showed  that  the  king,  whose  talents  they 
had  always  respected,  was  now  possessed  of  power  to  en- 
force  obedience,  and  was  fully  resolved  to  exert  it. 

Indeed,  notwithstanding  a  few  deviations,  it  must  be 
allowed  that  Ferdinand's  conduct  on  his  return  was  ex- 
tremely lenient  and  liberal ;  more  especially  considering  the 
subjects  of  provocation  he  had  sustained  in  the  personal 
insults  and  desertion  of  those  on  whom  he  had  heaped  so 

'  On  his  return  from   Cordova  whole    procession    moved    under 

Ferdinand  experienced  a  most  loyal  thirteen    triumphal   arches,    each 

and  enthusiastio  reception  from  the  inscribed  with  me  name  of  one  of 

ancient  capital  of  Andalusia.    The  his  victories.    For  a  description  of 

most  interesting  part  of  the  pageant  these  dvic  honours,  see  Besnaldez, 

was  the  troops  of  children,  gayly  Beyes  Catdlicos,  MS.,  cap.  216,  and 

dressed,  who  came  out  to  meet  him,  Zuniga,   Annales  de  Sevilla,  afio 

presenting  the  keys  of  the  city  and  1608* 
an  imperud  crown;  after  which  the 
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many  favours.  History  affords  few  examples  of  similar 
moderation  on  the  restoration  of  a  banished  prince  or 
party.  In  fact,  a  violent  and  tyrannical  course  would  not 
have  been  agreeable  to  his  character,  in  which  passion, 
however  strong  by  nature,  was  habitually  subjected  to  rea- 
son. The  present,  as  it  would  seem,  excessive  acts  of 
severity  are  to  be  regarded,  therefore,  not  as  the  sallies  of 
personal  resentment,  but  as  the  dictates  of  a  calculating 
policy,  intended  to  strike  terror  into  the  turbulent  spirits 
whom  fear  only  could  hold  in  check. 

To  this  energetic  course  he  was  stimulated,  as  was  said, 
by  the  counsels  of  Ximenes.  This  eminent  prelate  had 
now  reached  the  highest  ecclesiastical  honours  short  of  the 
papacy.  Soon  after  Ferdinand's  restoration,  he  received  a 
cardinal's  hat  from  Pope  Julius  the  Second ;"  and  this  was 
followed  by  his  appointment  to  the  office  of  inquisitor-gen- 
eral of  Castile,  in  the  place  of  Deza,  archbishop  of  Seville. 
The  important  functions  devolved  on  him  by  these  offices, 
in  conjunction  with  the  primacy  of  Spain,  might  be  sup- 
posed to  furnish  abundant  subject  and  scope  for  his  aspir- 
ing spirit.  But  his  views,  on  the  contrary,  expanded  with 
every  step  of  his  elevation,  and  now  fell  little  short  of  those 
of  an  independent  monarch.  His  zeal  glowed  fiercer  than 
ever  for  the  propagation  of  the  Catholic  faith.  Had  he 
lived  in  the  age  of  the  crusades,  he  would  indubitably  have 
headed  one  of  those  expeditions  himself;  for  the  spirit  of 
the  soldier  burned  strong  and  bright  under  his  monastic 
weeds.'  Indeed,  like  Columbus,  he  had  formed  plans  for 
the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  even  at  this  late  day.* 

*  He  obtained  this  dignity  at  the  *  From  a  letter  of  king  Emanuel 

king's  soUcitation,  during  his  yisit  of  Portugal,  it  appears  that  Ximenes 

to  Naples.     See  Ferdinand's  letter,  had  endeavoured  to  interest  him, 

aptid  Quintanilla,  copied  from  the  together  with  the  kings  of  Aragon 

archives    of    Alcal4.     Archetypo,  and  England,  in  a  crusade  to  the 

Apend.  no.  15.  Holv    Land.       There    was   muoh 

^  **E^    tamen   dum  uniyersas  method  in  his  madness,  if  we  may 

S'us  acUones  compare,"  says  Alyaro  judge  from  the  careful  suryey  he 

omez,  ^'magis  ad  bellica  exercitia  had  procured  of  the  coast,  as  weU 

a  natuH  effictum  esse  judico.    Eiut  as  his  plan   of  operations.     The 

enim  yir  animi  inyicti  et  sublimis,  Portuguese    monarch    praisee    in 

omniaque  in  melius  asserere  con-  round  terms  the  edifying  zeal  of  the 

antis."    Be  Bebus  gestis,  fol.  95.  primate,  but  wisely  ooniined  him- 
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But  his  zeal  found  a  better  direction  in  a  crusade  against 
the  neighbouring  Moslems  of  Africa,  who  had  retaliated  the 
wrongs  of  Granada  by  repeated  descents  on  the  southern 
coasts  of  the  Peninsula,  calling  in  vain  for  the  interference 
of  government.  At  the  instigation  and  with  the  aid  of 
Ximenes,  an  expedition  had  been  fitted  out  soon  after  Isa- 
bella's death,  which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  Mazarquivir, 
an  important  port,  and  formidable  nest  of  pirates,  on  the 
Barbary  coast,  nearly  opposite  Carthagena.  (Sept.  13th, 
15U5.)  He  now  meditated  a  more  difficult  enterprise,  the 
conquest  of  Oran.* 

This  place,  situated  about  a  league  from  the  former,  wa« 
one  of  the  most  consideittble  of  the  Moslem  possessions  in 
the  Mediterranean,  being  a  principal  mart  for  the  trade  of 
the  Levant  It  contained  about  twenty  thousand  inhabit- 
ants, was  strongly  fortified,  and  had  acquired  a  degree  of 
opulence  by  its  extensive  commerce  which  enabled  it  to 
maintain  a  swarm  of  cruisers,  that  swept  this  inland  sea 
and  made  fearful  depredations  on  its  populous  borders/ 

No  sooner  was  Ferdinand  quietly  established  again  in 
the  government,  than  Ximenes  urged  him  to  undertake 
this  new  conquest.  The  king  saw  its  importance,  but  ob- 
jected the  want  of  funds.  The  cardinal,  who  was  prepared 
for  this,  replied  that  "  he  was  ready  to  lend  whatever  sums 
were  necessary,  and  to  take  sole  charge  of  the  expedition, 
leading  it,  if  the  king  pleased,  in  person."  Ferdinand,  who 
had  no  objection  to  this  mode  of  making  acquisitions,  more 
especially  as  it  would  open  a  vent  for  the  turbulent  spirits 
of  his  subjects,  readily  acquiesced  in  the  proposition. 

The  enterprise,  however  disproportionate  it  might  seem 
to  the  resources  of  a  private  individual,  was  not  beyond 
those  of  the  cardinal.     He  had  been  carefully  husbanding 

self  to  his  own  crusades  in  Indi&,  cap.  15. — Gbmez,  de  Bebns  gestis, 

which  were  likely  to  make  better  fol.  77. — ^Bobles,  Yida  de  Ximenez, 

returns,  at  least  in  this  world,  than  oap.   17. — Garbajal,  Anaies,  MS., 

those  to  Palestine.     The  letter  is  afio  1507. — ^Mariana,  Hist,  de  £s- 

rtiU  preserved  in  the  archiyee  of  ])afia,  torn.  ii.  lib.  28,  cap.  16 ;  lib. 

Alcali ;  see  a  copy  in  Quintanilla,  29,  cap.  9. 

Archetjpo,  Apend.  no.  Id.  '  Peter   Martyr,    Opm    £pist» 

*  Zurita,  Anaies,  torn.  vL  lib.  6,  epist  418. 
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his  revenues  for  some  time  past,  with  a  view  to  this  object; 
although  he  had  occasionally  broken  in  upon  his  appropri- 
ations, to  redeem  unfortunate  Spaniards  who  had  been 
swept  into  slavery.  He  had  obtained  accurate  surveys  of 
the  Barbary  coast  from  an  Italian  engineer  named  Vianelli. 
He  had  advised,  as  to  the  best  mode  of  conducting  opera* 
tions,  with  his  friend  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova,  to  whom,  if  it 
had  been  the  king's  pleasure,  he  would  gladly  have  in* 
trusted  the  conduct  of  the  expedition.  At  his  suggestion, 
that  post  was  now  assigned  to  the  celebrated  engineer, 
C!ount  Pedro  Navarro.'' 

No  time  was  lost  in  completing  the  requisite  preparations. 
Besides  the  Italian  veterans,  levies  were  drawn  from  all 
quarters  of  the  country,  especially  from  the  cardinal's  own 
diocese.  The  chapter  of  Toledo  entered  heartily  into  his 
views,  furnishing  liberal  supplies,  and  offering  to  accompany 
the  expedition  in  person.  An  ample  train  of  ordnance  was 
procured,  with  provisions  and  military  stores  for  the  main- 
tenance of  an  army  four  months.  Before  the  close  of  spring, 
in  1509,  all  was  in  readiness,  and  a  fleet  of  ten  galleys  and 
eighty  smaller  vessels  rode  in  the  harbour  of  Carthagena, 
having  on  board  a  force  amounting  in  all  to  four  thousand 
horse  and  ten  thousand  foot  Such  were  the  resources, 
activity,  and  energy  displayed  by  a  man  whose  life,  until 
within  a  very  few  years,  had  been  spent  in  cloistered  soli- 
tudes and  in  the  quiet  practices  of  religion,  and  who  now, 
oppressed  with  infirmities  more  than  usual,  had  passed  the 
seventieth  year  of  his  age. 

In  accomplishing  all  this,  the  cardinal  had  experienced 
greater  obstacles  than  those  arising  from  bodily  infirmity 
or  age.  His  plans  had  been  constantly  discouraged  and 
thwarted  by  the  nobles,  who  derided  the  idea  of ''  a  monk 
fighting  the  battles  of  Spain,  while  the  Great  Captain  was 
left  to  stay  at  home  and  count  his  beads  like  a  hermit." 
The  soldiers,  especially  those  of  Italy,  as  well  as  their  com- 

*  Gomez,  De  BebuB  gestis,  fol.  deXiineneK,cap.l7. — ^PeterMartpr, 
96 — 100. — Bernaldez,  Reyes  Cat<S-  Opus  Epist.,  epist.  413.— Chrdnioft 
licos,  MS.,  cap.  218.— Hobles,  Yida      d^  Gran  Capitan,  lib.  3,  cap.  7. 
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mander  Navarro,  trained  under  tho  banners  of  Gonsalvo, 
showed  little  inclination  to  serve  under  their  spiritual 
leader.  The  king  himself  was  cooled  by  these  various 
manifestations  of  discontent.  But  the  storm  which  pro- 
strates the  weaker  spirit  serves  only  to  root  the  stronger 
more  fir.nly  in  its  purpose ;  and  the  genius  of  Ximenes, 
rising  with  the  obstacles  it  had  to  encounter,  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  triumphing  over  all,  in  reconciling  the  king,  dis- 
appointing  the  nobles,  and  restoring  obedience  and  dis- 
cipline  to  the  army.® 

On  the  16th  of  May,  1509,  the  fleet  weighed  anchor, 
and  on  the  following  day  reached  the  African  port  of 
Mazarquivir.  No  time  was  lost  in  disembarking ;  for  the 
fires  on  the  hill-tops  showed  that  the  country  was  already 
in  alarm.  It  was  proposed  to  direct  the  main  attack 
against  a  lofty  height,  or  ridge  of  land,  rising  between 
Mazarquivir  and  Oran,  so  near  the  latter  as  entirely  to 
command  it.  At  the  same  time,  the  fleet  was  to  drop 
down  before  the  Moorish  city,  and,  by  opening  a  brisk 
cannonade,  divert  the  attention  of  the  inhabitants  from  the 
principal  point  of  assault. 

As  soon  as  the  Spanish  army  had  landed  and  formed  in 
order  of  battle,  Ximenes  mounted  his  mule  and  rode  along 
the  ranks.  He  was  dressed  in  his  pontifical  robes,  with  a 
belted  sword  at  his  side.  A  Franciscan  friar  rode  before 
him,  bearing  aloft  the  massive  silver  cross,  the  archiepis- 
copal  standard  of  Toledo.  Around  him  were  other  brethren 
of  the  order,  wearing  their  monastic  frocks,  with  scimitars 
hanging  from  their  girdles.  As  the  ghostly  cavalcade 
advanced,  they  raised  the  triumphant  hymn  of  VexiUa  regis^ 
until  at  length  the  cardinal,  ascending  a  rising  ground, 
imposed  silence,  and  made  a  brief  but  animated  harangue 
to  his  soldiers.  He  reminded  them  of  the  wrongs  they  had 
suffered  from  the  Moslems,  the  devastation  of  their  coasts, 
and  their  brethren  dragged  into  merciless  slavery.     When 

*  Qomez,  De  BebuB  gestis,  foL     tvpo,  lib.  3,  cap.  19.— Benuddeii, 
100— 102.— Bobles,  Yida  de  Xime-     Beyes  GatdliooB,  MS.,  cap.  SIS. 
nes,  ubisupra. — Quintanilla,  Arohe- 
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he  had  suflSciently  roused  their  resentment  against  the 
enemies  of  their  country  and  religion,  he  stimulated  their 
cupidity  by  dwelling  on  the  golden  spoil  which  awaited 
them  in  the  opulent  city  of  Oran ;  and  he  concluded  his 
discourse  by  declaring  that  he  had  come  to  peril  his  own 
life  in  the  good  cause  of  the  Cross,  and  to  lead  them  on  to 
battle,  as  his  predecessors  had  often  done  before  him.^ 

The  venerable  aspect  and  heart^tirring  eloquence  of 
the  primate  kindled  a  deep,  reverential  enthusiasm  in  the 
bosoms  of  his  martial  audience,  which  showed  itself  by  the 
profoundest  silence.  The  officers,  however,  closed  around 
him  at  the  conclusion  of  the  address,  and  besought  him  not 
to  expose  his  sacred  person  to  the  hazard  of  the  fight ;  re- 
minding him  that  his  presence  would  probably  do  more 
harm  than  good,  by  drawing  oflF  the  attention  of  the  men 
to  his  personal  safety.  This  last  consideration  moved  the 
cardinal,  who,  though  reluctantly,  consented  to  relinquish 
the  command  to  Navarro ;  and,  after  uttering  his  parting 
benediction  over  the  prostrate  ranks,  he  withdrew  to  the 
neighbouring  fortress  of  Mazarquivir. 

The  day  was  now  far  spent,  and  dark  clouds  of  the 
enemy  were  seen  gathering  along  the  tops  of  the  sierra, 
which  it  was  proposed  first  to  attack,  Navarro,  seeing 
this  post  so  strongly  occupied,  doubted  whether  his  men 
would  be  able  to  carry  it  before  nightfall,  if  indeed  at  all, 
without  previous  rest  and  refreshment,  after  the  exhausting 
labours  of  the  day.  He  returned,  therefore,  to  Mazar- 
quivir, to  take  counsel  of  Ximenes.  The  latter,  whom  he 
found  at  his  devotions,  besought  him  "  not  to  falter  at  this 
hour,  but  to  go  forward  in  God's  name,  since  both  the 
blessed  Saviour  and  the  false  prophet  Mahomet  conspired 
to  deliver  the  enemy  into  his  hands."  The  soldier's  scru- 
ples vanished  before  the  intrepid  bearing  of  the  prelate, 
and,  returning  to  the  army,  he  gave  instant  orders  to 
advance.*® 

*  Bemaldes,     Beyee    Catdlioos,  Quincaagenas,  MS.,  dial,  de  Xime- 

AiS.,  iibi  supra. — ^Zurita,  Analea,  nez. 

torn.  vi.  lib.  S,  cap.  30.— -Gomez,  *•  Gomez,  De  Bebus  geetis,  foL 

De  Bebus  gestis,  foL  108. — Oviedo,  108—1 10.~-Quiiitanilla,Archetypo, 

VOL.  u.  2  V 
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Slowly  and  silently  the  Spanish  troops  began  their  ascent 
up  the  steep  sides  of  the  sierra,  under  the  friendly  cover  of 
a  thick  mist,  which,  rolling  heavily  down  the  skirts  of  the 
hills,  shielded  them  for  a  time  from  the  eye  of  the  enemy. 
As  soon  as  they  emerged  from  it,  however,  they  were 
saluted  with  showers  of  balls,  arrows,  and  other  deadly 
missiles,  followed  by  the  desperate  charges  of  the  Moors, 
who,  rushing  down,  endeavoured  to  drive  back  the  assail- 
ants. But  they  made  no  impression  on  the  long  pikes  and 
deep  ranks  of  the  latter,  which  remained  unshaken  as  a 
rock.  Still,  the  numbers  of  the  enemy,  fully  equal  to  those 
of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  advantages  of  their  position, 
enabled  them  to  dispute  the  ground  with  fearful  obstinacy. 
At  length,  Navarro  got  a  small  battery  of  heavy  guns  to 
operate  on  the  flank  of  the  Moors.  The  e£^t  of  this  move- 
ment was  soon  visible.  The  exposed  sides  of  the  Moslem 
column,  finding  no  shelter  from  the  deadly  volleys,  were 
shaken  and  thrown  into  disorder.  The  confusion  extended 
to  the  leading  files,  which  now,  pressed  heavily  by  the  iron 
array  of  spearmen  in  the  Christian  van,  began  to  give 
ground.  Retreat  was  soon  quickened  into  a  disorderly 
flight.  The  Spaniards  pursued ;  many  of  them,  especially 
the  raw  levies,  breaking  their  ranks,  and  following  up  the 
flying  foe  without  the  least  regard  to  the  commands  or 
menaces  of  their  officers ;  a  circumstance  which  might 
have  proved  fatal,  had  the  Moors  had  strength  or  discipline 
to  rally.  As  it  was,  the  scattered  numbers  of  the  Chris- 
tians, magnifying  to  the  eye  their  real  force,  served  only  to 
increase  the  panic  and  accelerate  the  speed  of  the  fugitives." 

While  this  was  going  on,  the  fleet  had  anchored  before 
the  city,  and  opened  a  very  heavy  cannonade,  which  was  an- 
swered with  equal  spirit  from  sixty  pieces  of  artillery  which 
garnished  the  fortifications.  The  troops  on  board,  how- 
ever, made  good  their  landing,  and  soon  joined  themselves 
to  their  victorious  countrymen  descending  from  the  sierra. 

lib.  8,  cap.  19.  — Zurita,  Anales,  licoe,  MS.,  cap.  21S.— Gomes,  De 

lib.  S,  cap.  SO.  BebuB    gestis,    fol.     110,     111.-^ 

"  Peter   Martyr,    Ornis    Epiet.,  Abarca,  Beyes  de  Aragon,  torn,  ii 

epist  418. — Bcmaldez,  Ileyes  Cul6-  rey  30,  cap.  18. 
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They  then  pushed  forward  in  all  haste  towards  Oran,  pro- 
posing to  carry  the  place  by  escalade.  They  were  poorly 
provided  with  ladders,  but  the  desperate  energy  of  the 
moment  overleaped  every  obstacle;  and,  planting  their  long 
pikes  against  the  walls  or  thrusting  them  into  the  crevices 
of  the  stones,  they  clambered  up  with  incredible  dexterity, 
although  they  were  utterly  unable  to  repeat  the  feat  the 
next  day  in  cold  blood.  The  first  who  gained  the  summit 
was  Sousa,  captain  of  the  cardinal's  guard,  who,  shouting 
forth  "  St.  Jago  and  Ximenes,"  unfurled  his  colours,  em- 
blazoned with  the  primate's  arms  on  one  side  and  the  Cross 
on  the  other,  and  planted  them  on  the  battlements.  Six 
other  banners  were  soon  seen  streaming  from  the  ramparts ; 
and  the  soldiers  leaping  into  the  town  got  possession  of 
the  gates,  and  threw  them  open  to  their  comrades.  The 
whole  army  now  rushed  in,  sweeping  everything  before  it. 
Some  few  of  the  Moors  endeavoured  to  make  head  against 
the  tide,  but  most  fled  into  the  houses  and  mosques  for 
protection.  Resistance  and  flight  were  alike  unavailing. 
No  mercy  was  shown ;  no  respect  for  age  or  sex ;  and  the 
soldiery  abandoned  themselves  to  all  the  brutal  license  and 
ferocity  which  seem  to  stain  religious  wars  above  every 
other.  It  was  in  vain  Navarro  called  them  off.  They  re- 
turned like  bloodhounds  to  the  slaughter,  and  never  slack- 
ened, till  at  last,  wearied  with  butchery,  and  gorged  with 
the  food  and  wine  found  in  the  houses,  they  sank  down  to 
sleep  promiscuously  in  the  streets  and  public  squares." 

The  sun,  which  on  the  preceding  morning  had  shed  its 
rays  on  Oran,  flourishing  in  all  the  pride  of  conmiercial 
opulence  and  teeming  with  a  free  and  industrious  popula- 
tion, next  rose  on  it  a  captive  city,  with  its  ferocious  con- 
querors stretched  in  slumber  on  the  heaps  of  their  slaugh- 
tered victims.^    No  less  than  four  thousand  Moors  were 

"  Qomez,  De  Bebus  geetis,  ubi  Oviedo,  Quincuagenaa,  MS. — San- 

snpTa. — ^Bemaldez,  Beyes  Oatdlicos,  doyal,  Hist,  del  Emp.  Ca^loB  Y., 

MS.,  cap.   218.— Eoblea,  Vida  de  torn.  i.  p.  16. 
Ximenez,  cap.  22. — ^Peter  Martyr,  "  *'Sed  tandem  somnTis  ex  labore 

Opus  Epist.,  ubi  supra. — Quintan-  et  vino  obortas  eos  oppressit,  et 

ilia,  Archetypo,  Hb.  3,  cap.  19. —  oruentis  hostium  cadavenbus  tantA 

Caibajal,  Anales,  MS.,  afio  1509. —  securitate  et  fidndA  indormieronti 
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said  to  have  fallen  in  the  battle,  and  from  five  to  eight 
thousand  were  made  prisoners.  The  loss  of  the  Christians 
was  inconsiderable.  As  soon  as  the  Spanish  commander 
had  taken  the  necessary  measures  for  cleansing  the  place 
from  its  foul  and  dismal  impurities,  he  sent  to  the  cardinal, 
and  invited  him  to  take  possession  of  it.  The  latter  em- 
barked on  board  his  galley,  and,  as  he  coasted  along  the 
margin  of  the  city,  and  saw  its  gay  pavilions  and  sparkling 
minarets  reflected  in  the  waters,  his  soul  swelled  with  satis- 
faction at  the  glorious  acquisition  he  had  made  for  Chris- 
tian Spain.  It  seemed  incredible  that  a  town  so  strongly 
manned  and  fortified  should  have  been  carried  so  easily. 

As  Ximenes  landed  and  entered  the  gates,  attended  by 
his  train  of  monkish  brethren,  he  was  hailed  with  thunder- 
ing acclamations  by  the  army  as  the  true  victor  of  Oran, 
in  whose  behalf  Heaven  had  condescended  to  repeat  the 
stupendous  miracle  of  Joshua,  by  stopping  the  sun  in  his 
career.^^  But  the  cardinal,  humbly  disclaiming  all  merits 
of  his  own,  was  heard  to*  repeat  aloud  the  sublime  language 
of  the  Psalmist,  "  Non  nobis,  Domine,  non  nobis,'*  while 
he  gave  his  benedictions  to  the  soldiery.  He  was  then 
conducted  to  the  alcazar,  and  the  keys  of  the  fortress  were 
put  into  his  hand.  The  spoil  of  the  captured  city,  amount- 
ing, as  was  said,  to  half  a  million  of  gold  ducats,  the  fruit 
of  long  successful  trade  and  piracy,  was  placed  at  his  dis- 
posal for  distribution.     But  that  which  gave  most  joy  to 

ut  permulti  in  Oranis  urbis  plateis  ditioii,  others  from  direct  oom- 
ad  multam  diem  stertuerint."  GK>-  munication  with  their  ancestors 
mez,  De  Bebus  gestis,  fol.  111.  present  in  the  action ;  and  who  aU 
**  To  accommodate  the  Christians,  agree  that  it  was  matter  of  public 
as  the  day  was  far  advanced  when  notoriety  and  belief  at  the  time, 
the  action  began,  the  sun  was  per-  See  the  whole  formidable  array  of 
mitted  to  stand  still  several  hours :  evidence  set  forth  by  QuintamUa. 
there  is  some  discrepancy  as  to  the  (Archetype,  pp.  236  et  seq.,  and 
precise  number ;  most  authorities,  Apend.  p.  103.)  It  was  scamly  to 
however,  make  it  four.  There  is  have  been  expected  that  so  astound- 
no  miracle  in  the  whole  Boman  ing  a  miracle  should  escape  the 
Catholic  budget  better  vouched  notice  of  all  Europe,  where  it  must 
than  this.  It  is  recorded  by  four  have  been  as  apparent  as  at  Oran. 
eyewitnesses,  men  of  learning  and  This  universal  silence  may  be 
character.  It  is  attested,  moreover,  thought,  indeed,  the  greater  mi- 
by  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  who  depose  raole  of  the  two. 
to  have  received  it,  some  from  tra- 
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his  heart  was  the  liberation  of  three  hundred  Christian 
captives,  languishing  in  the  dungeons  of  Oran.  A  few 
hours  after  the  surrender,  the  mezuar  of  Tremecen  arrived 
with  a  powerful  reinforcement  to  its  relief,  but  instantly 
retreated  on  learning  the  tidings.  Fortunate  indeed  was  it 
that  the  battle  had  not  been  deferred  till  the  succeeding 
day.  This,  which  must  be  wholly  ascribed  to  Ximenes, 
was  by  most  referred  to  direct  inspiration.  Quite  as  pro- 
bable an  explanation  may  be  found  in  the  boldness  and 
impetuous  enthusiasm  of  the  cardinal's  character.^ 

The  conquest  of  Oran  opened  unbounded  scope  to  the 
ambition  of  Ximenes ;  who  saw  in  imagination  the  banner 
of  the  Cross  floating  triumphant  from  the  walls  of  every 
Moslem  city  on  the  Mediterranean.  He  experienced,  how- 
ever, serious  impediments  to  his  further  progress.  Navarro, 
accustomed  to  an  independent  command,  chafed  in  his  pre- 
sent subordinate  situation,  especially  under  a  spiritual 
leader  whose  military  science  he  justly  held  in  contempt. 
He  was  a  rude,  unlettered  soldier,  and  bluntly  spoke  his 
mind  to  the  primate.  He  told  him  "  his  commission  under 
him  terminated  with  the  capture  of  Oran ;  that  two  generals 
were  too  many  in  one  army ;  that  the  cardinal  should  rest 
contented  with  the  laurels  he  had  already  won,  and,  in- 
stead of  playing  the  king,  go  home  to  his  flock,  and  leave 
fighting  to  those  to  whom  the  trade  belonged." ^' 

But  what  troubled  the  prelate  more  than  this  insolence 
of  his  general  was  a  letter  which  fell  into  his  hands,  address- 
ed by  the  king  to  Count  Navarro,  in  which  he  requested 
him  to  be  sure  to  find  some  pretence  for  detaining  the  car- 
dinal in  Africa  as  long  as  his  presence  could  be  made  in 
any  way  serviceable.  Ximenes  had  before  had  good  reason 
to  feel  that  the  royal  favour  to  him  flowed  from  selfishness, 
rather  than  from  any  personal  regard.  The  king  had  always 

**  Bernaldez,    Beyes     Cat<$lioo8,  doval.  Hist  del  Emp.  Oarioe  Y., 

MS.,  oap.  218.— Boblee,  Vida  de  torn.  i.  p.  15. 

Ximenez,  oap.    22. — GomflQ,    De  **  Fl6chier,  Histoiro  de  Ximen^ 

Bebus  gestls,  fol.    113.— Lanttza,  pp.  308,  309.— Aborea,  Beyes  de 

Hlstorias,  torn.  i.  lib.  1,  cap.  22. —  Aragon^  torn.  ii.  toy  80,  cap.  1S« 
Oviedo,  QuincuagenaSy  MS. — Sou- 
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wished  the  archbishopric  of  Toledo  for  his  favourite,  and 
natural  sou,  Alfonso  of  Aragon.  After  his  return  from 
Naples,  he  importuned  Ximenes  to  resign  his  see,  and 
exchange  it  for  that  of  Saragossa,  held  by  Alfonso ;  till  at 
length  the  indignant  prelate  replied  "  that  he  would  never 
consent  to  barter  away  the  dignities  of  the  church ;  that,  if 
his  Highness  pressed  him  any  further,  he  would  indeed 
throw  up  the  primacy,  but  it  should  be  to  bury  himself  in 
the  friar's  cell  from  which  the  queen  had  originally  called 
him/'  Ferdinand,  who,  independently  of  the  odium  of 
such  a  proceeding,  could  ill  afford  to  part  with  so  able  a 
minister,  knew  his  inflexible  temper  too  well  ever  to  resume 
the  subject^ 

With  some  reason,  therefore,  for  distrusting  the  good 
will  of  his  sovereign,  Ximenes  put  the  worst  possible  con* 
struction  on  the  expressions  in  his  letter.  He  saw  himselt 
a  mere  tool  in  Ferdinand's  hands,  to  be  used  so  long  as 
occasion  might  serve,  with  the  utmost  indifference  to  his 
own  interests  or  convenience.  These  humiliating  suspicions, 
together  with  the  arrogant  bearing  of  his  general,  disgusted 
him  with  the  further  prosecution  of  the  expedition ;  while 
he  was  confirmed  in  his  purpose  of  returning  to  Spain,  and 
found  an  obvious  apology  for  it  in  the  state  of  his  own 
health,  too  infirm  to  encounter  with  safety  the  wasting 
heats  of  an  African  summer. 

Before  his  departure,  he  summoned  Navarro  and  his 
officers  about  him,  and,  after  giving  them  much  good  coim- 
sel  respecting  the  government  and  defence  of  their  new 
acquisitions,  he  placed  at  their  disposal  an  ample  supply  of 
funds  and  stores,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  army  several 
months.  He  then  embarked  (May  22nd),  not  with  the 
pompous  array  and  circumstance  of  a  hero  returning  from 
his  conquests,  but  with  a  few  domestics  only,  in  an  un- 
armed galley ;    showing,  as  it  were,  by  this  very  act,  the 

"  Giovio,  Yika  Magni  Gonsalvi,  doval  of  the  prelate,  **  thought  his 

lib.  8,  p.  107. — Gbmez,  De  Bebtis  archbishopric  worth  more  than  the 

MstiB,  fol.  117.  — Sandoval,  Hist  good  mooB  of  a  oovetous  old  mon* 

del  £mp.  Carlos  Y.,  torn.  i.  p.  16.—  aroh.''^ 
**  The  worthy  brother,''  says  Saa- 
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good  effects  of  his  enterprise,  in  the  security  which  it 
brought  to  the  before  perilous  navigation  of  these  inland 
seas.^® 

Splendid  preparations  were  made  for  his  reception  in 
Spain,  and  he  was  invited  to  visit  the  court  at  Valladolid, 
to  receive  the  homage  and  public  testimonials  due  to  his 
eminent  services.  But  his  ambition  was  of  too  noble  a 
kind  to  be  dazzled  by  the  false  lights  of  an  ephemeral 
popularity.  He  had  too  much  pride  of  character,  indeed, 
to  allow  room  for  the  indulgence  of  vanity.  He  declined 
these  compliments,  and  hastened  without  loss  of  time  to 
his  favourite  city  of  Alcald.  There,  too,  the  citizens,  anxious 
to  do  him  honour,  turned  out  under  arms  to  receive  him, 
and  made  a  breach  in  the  walls,  that  he  might  make  his 
entry  in  a  style  worthy  of  a  conqueror.  But  this  also  he 
declined,  choosing  to  pass  into  the  town  by  the  regular 
avenue,  with  no  peculiar  circumstance  attending  his  en- 
trance, save  only  a  small  train  of  camels  led  by  African 
slaves  and  laden  with  gold  and  silver  plate  from  the 
mosques  of  Oran,  and  a  precious  collection  of  Arabian  manu* 
scripts,  for  the  library  of  his  infant  university  of  Alcald. 

He  showed  similar  modesty  and  simplicity  in  his  deport- 
ment and  conversation.  He  made  no  allusion  to  the  stir- 
ring scenes  in  which  he  had  been  so  gloriously  engaged ; 
and,  if  others  made  any,  turned  the  discourse  into  some 
other  channel,  particularly  to  the  condition  of  his  college, 
its  discipline  and  literary  progress,  which,  with  the  great 
project  for  the  publication  of  his  famous  Polyglot  Bible, 
seemed  now  almost  wholly  to  absorb  his  attention.^* 

His  first  care,  however,  was  to  visit  the  families  in  his 
diocese,  and  minister  consolation  and  relief,  which  he  did 
in  the  most  benevolent  manner,  to  those  who  were  suffer- 
ing from  the  loss  of  friends,  whether  by  death  or  absence, 
in  the  late  campaign.     Nor  did  he  in  his  academical  re- 

"  Peter    Martyr,    Opus   Epist,  cap.  20. — Gbmez,  De  Rebus  gestis, 

opisi.    420.  —  Gomez,    De   fiebus  foL  119,  120. — Zurita,  Analee,  torn, 

gostie,      fol.     ]  18.  —  Quintanilla,  vi.  lib.  8,  cap.  30.— Boblee,  Yida  de 

ATchet}[po,  lib.  3,  oao.  20.  Ximeuex,  cap.  22. 

*  QuintamUa,  i^xcaetypo,  lib.  8» 
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treat  lose  sight  of  the  great  object  which  had  so  deeply  in- 
terested him,  of  extending  the  empire  of  the  Cross  over 
Africa.  Prom  time  to  time  he  remitted  supplies  for  the 
maintenance  of  Oran ;  and  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  stimu- 
lating Ferdinand  to  prosecute  his  conquests. 

The  Catholic  king,  however,  felt  too  sensibly  the  import- 
ance of  his  new  possessions  to  require  such  admonition ; 
and  Count  Pedro  Navarro  was  furnished  with  ample  re- 
som*ces  of  every  kind,  and,  above  all,  with  the  veterans 
formed  under  the  eye  of  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova.  Thus 
placed  on  an  independent  field  of  conquest  the  Spanish 
general  was  not  slow  in  pushing  his  advantages.  His  first 
enterprise  was  against  Bugia  (Jan.  13th,  1510,)  whose 
king,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  he  routed  in  two 
pitched  battles,  and  got  possession  of  his  flourishing  capital 
(Jan.  31st).  Algiers,  Tennis,  Tremecen,  and  other  cities 
on  the  Barbary  coast,  submitted  one  after  another  to  the 
Spanish  arms.  The  inhabitants  were  received  as  vassals  of 
the  Catholic  king,  engaging  to  pay  the  taxes  usually  im- 
posed by  their  Moslem  princes,  and  to  serve  him  in  war, 
with  the  addition  of  the  whimsical  provision,  so  often 
found  in  the  old  Granadine  treaties,  to  attend  him  in  cortes. 
They  guaranteed,  moreover,  the  liberation  of  all  Christian 
captives  in  their  dominions ;  for  which  the  Algerines,  how- 
ever,  took  care  to  indemnify  themselves,  by  extorting  the 
full  ransom  from  their  Jewish  residents.  It  was  of  little 
moment  to  the  wretched  Israelite  which  party  won  the 
day.  Christian  or  Mussulman;  he  was  sure  to  be  stripped 
in  either  case.** 

On  the  26th  of  July,  1510,  the  ancient  city  of  Tripoli, 
after  a  most  bloody  and  desperate  defence,  surrendered  to 
the  arms  of  the  victorious  general,  whose  name  had  now 
become  terrible  along  the  whole  northern  borders  of  Africa. 
In  the  following  month,  however  (Aug.  28th),  he  met  with 

*  Zurita,  Anales,  torn.  vi.  Hb.  9,  29,  cap.   22.  — Gomez,  De  Bebus 

cap.    1,   2,  4,   13.— Peter  Martyr,  gestis,  fol.  122  —  124.--Bemaldez, 

Opus    Epist.,    epist.    435—437.—  Reyes  Cat<51icos,  MS.,  cap.  222.— 

QuintaDula,  Arcnetypo,  lib.  3,  cap.  Zurita  giyes  at  length  the  capitula- 

20. — Mariana,  Hist  de  Espafia,  lio.  tion  wiSi  Algiers,  hb.  9,  cap,  13. 
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8  serious  discomfiture  in  the  island  of  Gelves,  where  four 
thousand  of  his  men  were  slain  or  made  prisoners.*^  This 
check  in  the  brilliant  career  of  Count  Navarro  put  a  final 
stop  to  the  progress  of  the  Castilian  arms  in  Africa  under 
Ferdinand." 

The  results   already  obtained,  however,  were  of  great 
importance,  whether  we  consider  the  value  of  the  acqui- 


"  Gh^nier,  Becberches  but  les 
Matures,  torn.  ii.  pp.  355,  356. — It 
is  but  just  to  state  tnat  this  disaster 
-was  imputable  to  Don  Qarcia  de 
Toledo,  who  bad  cbarge  of  tbe  ex- 
pedition, and  wbo  expiated  bis 
temerity  witb  bis  life.  He  was 
eldest  son  of  tbe  old  duke  of  Alva, 
and  fiettber  of  tbat  nobleman  wbo 
subsequently  ao()uired  sucb  gloomy 
celebrity  by  bis  conquests  and 
cruelties  in  tbe  Netberfands.  Tbe 
tender  poet,  Oarcilasso  de  la  Yega, 
offers  sweet  incense  to  tbe  bouse 
of  Toledo,  in  one  of  bis  pastorals, 
in  wbicb  be  mourns  oyer  tbe  dis- 
astrous day  of  Gelvee : 

''O    patria    lagrimosa,     i    como 
buelyes 
los  ojos  a  los  Gelyes  sospirando  I" 

Tbe  deatb  of  tbe  young  nobleman 
is  yeiled  under  a  beautiful  simile, 
wbicb  cbaUenges  comparison  wil^ 
tbe  g^eat  maisters  of  Latin  and 
Italian  song,  from  wbom  tbe  Cas- 
tilian bard  deriyed  it. 

**  Puso  en  el  duro  suelo  la  bermoea 
cara,  coma  la  rosa  matutina, 
cuando  ya  el  sol  deolina  '1  medio 

dia; 
que  piorde  su  alegria,  i  marobi- 

tando 
ya  la  color   mudando;    o  en  el 

campo 
ooal  queda  el  lino  bianco,  qu'  el 

arado 
cmdamente  cortado  al  passar  dexa ; 
del  cual  aun  no  8*  alexa  pressu- 

roso 
aquel  color  bermoeo,  o  se  destierra ; 
mas  ya  la  madre  tierra  descuidada, 
no  r  administra  nada  de  su  ali- 

ento. 
qu'  era  el  sostentamiento  i  yigor 

Buyo; 


tal  est^  el  rostro  tuyo  en  el  arena, 
fresca  rosa,  a9ucena  blanca  i  pura.'* 
GFarcilasso  de  la  Yega,  Obras, 
ed.  de  Herrera,  pp.  507,  508. 
"  Tbe  reader  may  feel  some  curi- 
osity respecting  tbe  fate  of  Count 
Pedbro  Nayarro.  He  soon  after  tbis 
went  to  Italy,  wbere  be  beld  a  bigb 
command,  and  maintained  bis  re- 
putation in  tbe  wars  of  that  country, 
until  be  was  taken  by  tbe  French 
in  tbe  great  battle  of  Bayenna. 
Through  the  carelessness  or  cold- 
ness of  Ferdinand,  be  was  permitted 
to  languish  in  captiyity,  tm  be  took 
bis  reyenge  by  enlisting  in  the 
seryice  of  the  French  monarch* 
Before  doing  this,  boweyer,  be 
resigned  bis  Neapolitan^  estates, 
and  formally  renounced  bis  allegi- 
ance to  tbe  Catholic  kin^ ;  of  wbom, 
being  a  Nayarrese  by  birth,  be  was 
not  a  natiye  subject.  He  tmfor- 
tunately  feU  into  tbe  bands  of  lus 
own  countrpnen  in  one  of  the  sub- 
sequent actions  in  Italy,  and  was 
imprisoned  at  Naples,  in  Castel 
Nuoyo,  wbicb  be  bad  himself 
formerly  gained  fix)m  tbe  French. 
Here  be  soon  after  died ;  if  we  are 
to  belieye  Brantome,  being  priyately 
despatched  by  command  of  Charles 
Y.,  or,  as  other  writers  intimate,  by 
his  own  band.  His  remains,  first 
deposited  in  an  obscure  comer  of  tiie 
church  of  Santa  Maria,  were  after- 
wards remoyed  to  the  chapel  of  tiie 
great  Gbnsalyo,  and  a  superb  mau- 
soleum was  erected  oyer  tiiem  by 
the  prince  of  Sessa,  grandson  of  the 
hero.  OomeB,  De  B^bus  gestis,  foL 
124. — Aleson,  Annales  de  Nayarra, 
tom.  y.  pp.  226,  289,  406.— Bran- 
tdme,  Yies  des  Hommes  iUustrea, 
disc.  9.— Gioyio,  Yitse  Ulust.  Yixo* 
rum,  pp.  190—193. 
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sitions,  being  some  of  the  most  opulent  marts  on  the  Bar- 
bary  coast,  or  the  security  gained  for  commerce  by 
sweeping  the  Mediterranean  of  the  pestilent  hordes  of 
maurauders  which  had  so  long  infested  it.  Most  of  the 
new  conquests  escaped  from  the  Spanish  crown  in  later 
times,  through  the  imbecility  or  indolence  of  Ferdinand's 
successors.  The  conquests  of  Ximenes,  however,  were 
placed  in  so  strong  a  posture  of  defence  as  to  resist  every 
attempt  for  their  recovery  by  the  enemy,  and  to  remain 
permanently  incorporated  with  the  Spanish  empire.** 

This  illustrious  prelate,  in  the  mean  while,  was  busily 
occupied,  in  his  retirement  at  Alcald  de  Henares,  with 
watching  over  the  interests  and  rapid  development  of  his 
infant  university.  This  institution  was  too  important  in 
itself,  and  exercised  too  large  an  influence  over  the  intel- 
lectual progress  of  the  country,  to  pass  unnoticed  in  a  his- 
tory of  the  present  reign. 

As  far  back  as  1497,  Ximenes  had  conceived  the  idea 
of  establishing  a  university  in  the  ancient  town  of  AIcala» 
where  the  salubrity  of  the  air,  and  the  sober,  tranquil  com- 
plexion of  the  scenery,  on  the  beautiful  borders  of  the 
Henares,  seemed  well  suited  to  academic  study  and  medita- 

**  Ximenes  continued  to  watch  them."  Haying  uttered  those  words, 
over  the  city  which  he  had  so  the  apparition  vanished  without 
yaliantly  won,  long  after  his  death,  ceremony.  It  repeated  its  visit  in 
He  never  &iled  to  be  present  in  the  same  manner  on  the  following 
seasons  of  eztraordinar^r  peril.  At  night,  and,  a  few  days  after,  its 
least  the  gaunt,  ^gantio  figure  of  assurance  was  verified  by  the  total 
a  monk,  dressed  m  the  robes  of  his  discomfiture  of  the  Algerines,  in  a 
order,  and  wearing  a  cardinal's  bloody  battle  under  the  walls.  See 
hat,  was  seen,  sometimes  stalking  the  evidence  of  these  various  appari- 
along  the  battlements  at  midnight,  tions,  as  collected,  for  the  edmca* 
and,  at  others,  mounted  on  a  white  tion  of  the  court  of  Bome,  by  that 
charger  and  brandishing  a  naked  prince  of  miracle-mongers,  Quin- 
Bword  in  the  thick  of  the  fight  taniUa.  (Archetype,  pp.  317,  335, 
His  last  appearance  was  in  1643,  338,340.)  Bishop  FUchier  appears 
when  Oran  was  doselv  beleaguered  to  have  no  misgivings  as  to  the 
by  the  Algerines.  A  sentinel  on  truth  of  these  old  wives'  tales, 
duty  saw  a  figure  moving  alon^  the  {Histoire  de  Ximen6s,  liv.  6.) 
parapet  one  clear,  moonhght  mght,  Oran,  after  resisting  repeated  as- 
dressed  in  a  Franciscan  frock,  with  saults  by  the  Moors,  was  at  length 
a  generars  baton  in  his  hand.  As  so  much  damaged  by  an  earthqusJce, 
soon  as  it  was  hailed  by  the  terrified  in  1 790,  that  it  was  abcmdoned,  and 
soldier,  it  called  to  him  to  "  teU  the  its  Spanish  garrison  and  population 
garrison  to  be  of  good  heart,  for  the  were  transferred  to  the  neighbour- 
enemy  should  not  prevail  against  ing  city  of  Mazarquivir. 
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tion.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  obtain  plans  at  this  time 
for  his  buildings  &om  a  celebrated  architect.  Other  en- 
gagements, however,  postponed  the  commencement  of  the 
work  till  1500,  when  the  cardinal  himself  laid  the  corner- 
stone of  the  principal  college,  with  a  solemn  ceremonial,^ 
and  invocation  of  the  blessing  of  Heaven  on  his  designs. 
From  that  hour,  amidst  all  the  engrossing  cares  of  church 
and  state,  he  never  lost  sight  of  this  great  object.  When 
at  Alcala,  he  might  be  frequently  seen  on  the  ground,  with 
the  rule  in  his  hand,  taking  the  admeasurements  of  the 
buildings,  and  stimulating  the  industry  of  the  workmen  by 
seasonable  rewards.^ 

The  plans  were  too  extensive,  however,  to  admit  of  being 
speedily  accomplished.  Besides  the  principal  college  of 
San  Ildefonso,  named  in  honour  of  the  patron  saint  of 
Toledo,  there  were  nine  others,  together  with  a  hospital  for 
the  reception  of  invalids  at  the  university.  These  edifices 
were  built  in  the  most  substantial  manner,  and  such  parts 
as  admitted  of  it,  as  the  libraries,  refectories,  and  chapels, 
were  finished  with  elegance,  and  even  splendour.  The  city 
of  Alcaic  underwent  many  important  and  expensive  altera- 
tions,  in  order  to  render  it  more  worthy  of  being  the  seat 
of  a  great  and  flourishing  university.  The  stagnant  water 
was  carried  off  by  drains,  the  streets  were  paved,  old  build- 
ings removed,  and  new  and  spacious  avenues  thrown  open.^ 

At  the  expiration  of  eight  years,  the  cardinal  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  the  whole  of  his  vast  design  completed, 
and  every  apartment  of  the  spacious  pile  carefully  furnished 

"  The  cuatom,  familiar  at   the  — QuintaniUa,  Archetypo,  p.   178. 

present  day,  of  depoaiting  coins  and  — Golmenar,  D^lioes  de  I'Espa^e, 

other    tokens,    with    inscriptionB  torn.  ii.  pp.  SOS — 310.-- Navagiero, 

bearing  the  names  of  the  architeot  Yiaegio,  xoL  7, — ^who  notices  par- 

and  founder  and  date  of  the  build-  tioularly   the  library,    *'  piena^  di 

ing,  under  the  corner-stone,  was  molti  hbri  et  Latini  et  Qred  et 

obseryed  on  this  occasion,  where  it  Hebraici/' — The   good  people  ao- 

iB  noticed  as  of  an-nent  usage,  more  oused  the  cardinu  of  too  great  a 

prUc(»,    Gomee,  De  Bebua  geetis,  passion  for  building,  and  punningly 

fol.  28.  said,   **  The  chur(£  of  Toledo  had 

^  Fishier,  Histoire  de  Ximen^,  never  had  a  bishop  of  greater  m^- 

p.  597.  catioHt  in  every   sense,  than  Xi- 

**  Oviedo,  Quincuagenaa»  MS. —  menea."      Fl^chierp    Qistoira    de 

Bobles,  Yida  de  Ximenes,  cap.  16*  Ximends,  p.  697* 
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with  all  that  was  requisite  for  the  comfort  and  accommoda- 
tion of  the  student.  It  was,  indeed,  a  noble  enterprise, 
more  particularly  when  viewed  as  the  work  of  a  private 
individual.  As  such  it  raised  the  deepest  admiration  in 
Francis  the  First,  when  he  visited  the  spot,  a  few  years 
after  the  cardinal's  death.  "Your  Ximenes,"  said  he, 
**  has  executed  more  than  I  should  have  dared  to  conceive ; 
he  has  done,  with  his  single  hand,  what  in  France  it  has 
taken  a  line  of  kings  to  accomplish."  ^ 

The  erection  of  the  buildings,  however,  did  not  termin- 
ate the  labours  of  the  primate,  who  now  assumed  the  task 
of  digesting  a  scheme  of  instruction  and  discipline  for  his 
infant  seminary.  In  doing  this,  he  sought  light  wherever 
it  was  to  be  found,  and  borrowed  many  useful  hints  from 
the  venerable  university  of  Paris.  His  system  was  of  the 
most  enlightened  kind,  being  directed  to  call  all  the  powers 
of  the  student  into  action,  and  not  to  leave  him  a  mere 
passive  recipient  in  the  hands  of  his  teachers.  Besides 
daily  recitations  and  lectures,  he  was  required  to  take  part 
in  public  examinations  and  discussions,  so  conducted  as  to 
prove  etfectually  his  talent  and  acquisitions.  In  these 
gladiatorial  displays,  Ximenes  took  the  deepest  interest,  and 
often  encouraged  the  generous  emulation  of  the  scholar  by 
attending  in  person. 

Two  provisions  may  be  noticed  as  characteristic  of  the 
man :  one,  that  the  salary  of  a  professor  should  be  r^u- 
lated  by  the  number  of  his  disciples ;  another,  that  every 
professor  should  be  re-eligible  at  the  expiration  of  every 
four  years.  It  was  impossible  that  any  servant  of  Ximenes 
should  sleep  on  his  post." 

Liberal  foundations  were  made  for  indigent  students, 
especially  in  divinity.  Indeed,  theological  studies,  or  rather 
such  a  general  course  of  study  as  should  properly  enter 
into  the  education  of  a  Christian  minister,  was  the  avowed 
object  of  the  institution ;  for  the  Spanish  clergy  up  to  this 
period,  as  before  noticed,  were  too  often  deficient  in  the 

*  GomeiB^  De  BebuB  geetis,  foL  "  Gomes,  De  Bebua  gestu,  klL 
19.  Sa— 84. 
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most  common  elements  of  learning  But  in  this  prepare- 
tory  discipline  the  comprehensive  mind  of  Ximenes  em- 
braced nearly  the  whole  circle  of  sciences  taught  in  other 
universities.  Out  of  the  forty-two  chairs,  indeed,  twelve 
only  were  dedicated  to  divinity  and  the  canon  law ;  while 
fourteen  were  appropriated  to  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  the 
ancient  classics;  studies  which  probably  found  especial 
favour  with  the  cardinal  as  furnishing  the  keys  to  a  correct 
criticism  and  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures.^ 

Having  completed  his  arrangements,  the  cardinal  sought 
the  most  competent  agents  for  carrying  his  plans  into  exe- 
cution ;  and  this  indiflFerently  from  abroad  and  at  home. 
His  mind  was  too  lofty  for  narrow  local  prejudices,  and  the 
tree  of  knowledge,  he  knew,  bore  fruit  in  every  clime.'®  He 
took  especial  care  that  the  emolument  should  be  sufficient 
to  tempt  talent  from  obscurity,  and  from  all  quarters,  how- 
ever remote,  where  it  was  to  be  found.  In  this  he  was 
perfectly  successful,  and  we  find  the  university  catalogue  at 
this  time  inscribed  with  the  names  of  the  most  distinguished 
scholars  in  their  various  departments,  many  of  whom  we 
are  enabled  to  appreciate  by  the  enduring  memorials  of 
erudition  which  they  have  bequeathed  to  us.*^ 

In  July,  1508,  the  cardinal  received  the  welcome  intelli- 
gence that  his  academy  was  open  for  the  admission  of 

•  Nayagiero    sajrs   it  was  pre-  cardinal, 

scribed  tliat  the  lectures  slioula  be  *  Lampillas,  in  bis  usual  patriotio 

in  Latin.    Yiaggio,  fol.  7. — Bobles,  vein,    stoutly  maintains  that  the 

Vida  de  Ximeneis,  cap.   16.  —  Of  chairs  of  the  university  were  aU 

tiiese  professorships,  six  were  ap-  supplied     by     native     Spaniards. 

Eropriated  to  theology ;  six  to  canon  **  Trovd  in  Spagna,"  he  says  of  the 

iw ;  four  to  medicine;  one  to  an-  cardinal,  "  tutta  quella  scelta  copia 

atomy ;   one  to  surgery ;   eight  to  di  grandi  uomini,  quali  richiedeva 

the  arte,  as  they  were  caUed,  em-  la  grande  impresa,"  etc.    (Lettera- 

bradng  logic,  physics,  and  meta-  tura  Spagnuola,  tom.  i.  part  2,  p. 

physics;    one    to    ethics;   one    to  160.)  Alvaro  Gomez,  who  flourished 

mathematics;    four  to  the  ancient  two  centuries  earlier,  and  personally 

languages;  four  to  rhetoric;   and  knew  the  professors,  is  the  better 

six  to  grammar.     One  is  struck  authority.     De  Bebus  gestis,  fol. 

with  the  disproportion  of  the  mathe-  80 — 82. 

mAtical  studies  to  the  rest.   Though  '*  L.  Marineo,  Oosas  memorables, 

an  important  part  of  general  educa-  fol.  1 3.  — Alvaro  Oomez  knew  several 

tion,  and  consequently  of  the  course  of  these  savans,  whose  scholarship 

embraced  in  most  univei-sities,  it  (and  he  was  a  competent  judge)  he 

had  too  little  reference  to  a  religiotis  notices  with  liberal  panegyric.    De 

one  to  find  much  fsivour  with  the  Bebuii  gestis,  foL  80  et  seq. 
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pupils ;  and  in  the  following  month  the  first  lecture,  being 
on  Aristotle's  Ethics,  was  publicly  delivered.  Students 
soon  flocked  to  the  new  university,  attracted  by  the  reput- 
ation of  its  professors,  its  ample  apparatus,  its  thorough 
system  of  instruction,  and,  above  all,  ite  splendid  patronage, 
and  the  high  character  of  its  founder.  We  have  no  in- 
formation of  their  number  in  Ximenes's  lifetime ;  but  it 
must  have  been  very  considerable,  since  no  less  than  seven 
thousand  came  out  to  receive  Francis  the  First,  on  his 
visit  to  the  university,  within  twenty  years  after  it  was 
opened." 

Five  years  after  this  period,  in  1513,  King  Ferdinand, 
in  an  excursion  made  for  the  benefit  of  his  declining  health, 
paid  a  visit  to  Alcald.  Ever  since  his  return  from  Oran, 
the  cardinal,  disgusted  with  public  life,  had  remained  with 
a  few  brief  exceptions  in  his  own  diocese,  devoted  solely  to 
his  personal  and  professional  duties.  It  was  with  proud 
satisfaction  that  he  now  received  his  sovereign,  and  ex- 
hibited to  him  the  noble  testimony  of  the  great  objects  to 
which  his  retirement  had  been  consecrated.  The  king, 
whose  naturally  inquisitive  mind  no  illness  could  damp, 
visited  every  part  of  the  establishment,  and  attended  the 
examinations,  listening  with  interest  to  the  public  disputa- 
tions of  the  scholars.  With  little  learning  of  his  own,  he 
had  too  often  been  made  sensible  of  his  deficiencies  not  to 
appreciate  it  in  others.  His  acute  perception  readily  dis- 
cerned the  immense  benefit  to  his  kingdom  and  the  glory 
conferred  on  his  reign  by  the  labours  of  his  ancient  min- 
ister, and  he  did  ample  justice  to  them  in  the  unqualified 
terras  of  his  commendation. 

It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  rector  of  San  Ildefonso, 
the  head  of  the  university,  came  out  to  receive  the  king, 
preceded  by  his  usual  train  of  attendants,  with  their  maces, 
or  wands  of  office.  The  royal  guard,  at  this  exhibition, 
called  out  to  them  to  lay  aside  these  insignia,  as  unbecom- 
ing any  subject  in  the  presence  of  his  sovereign.  "  Not 
so,"  said  Ferdinand,  who  had  the  good  sense  to  perceive 

■  Quintanilla,  Archetyf  o,  lib,  3,  cap.  17« 
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that  majesty  could  not  be  degraded  by  its  homage  to  let- 
ters ;  **  not  so ;  this  is  the  seat  of  the  Muses,  and  those 
who  are  initiated  in  their  mysteries  have  the  best  right  to 
reign  here/' " 

In  the  midst  of  his  pressing  duties,  Ximenes  found  time 
for  the  execution  of  another  work,  which  would  alone  have 
been  sufficient  to  render  his  name  immortal  in  the  republic 
of  letters.  This  was  his  famous  Bible,  or  Complutensian 
Polyglot,  as  usually  termed,  from  the  place  where  it  was 
printed.**  It  was  on  the  plan,  first  conceived  by  Origen, 
of  exhibiting  in  one  view  the  Scriptures  in  their  various 
ancient  languages.  It  was  a  work  of  surpassing  difficulty, 
demanding  an  extensive  and  critical  acquaintance  with  the 
most  ancient,  and  consequently  the  rarest,  manuscripts. 
The  character  and  station  of  the  cardinal  afforded  him,  it 
is  true,  uncommon  facilities.  The  precious  collection  of 
the  Vatican  was  liberally  thrown  open  to  him,  especially 
under  Leo  the  Tenth,  whose  munificent  spirit  delighted  in 
the  undertaking."  He  obtained  copies,  in  like  manner,  of 
whatever  was  of  value  in  the  other  libraries  of  Italy,  and, 
indeed,  of  Europe  generally ;  and  Spain  supplied  him  with 
editions  of  the  Old  Testament  of  great  antiquity,  which  had 
been  treasured  up  by  the  banished  Israelites.**  Some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  lavish  expenditure  m  this  way,  from  the 

"  Gomez,  De  Bebus  gostis,  foL  Gfrsaca   Sanctitati   tnse   debomus ; 

86. — The  reader  wiU  readily  caU  to  qui  ex  istft  Apo8tolic&  bibliothec& 

mind  the  fSeimiliar  anecdote  of  King  anticjnissimos    tam  Veteris    quam 

Charles  and  Dr.  Busby.  Novi  codices  perquam  humane  ad 

••  "Alcatt    de    Henares,"    says  nos   misisti."      Biblia    Polyglotta 

Martyr  in  one  of  his  early  letters,  (Compluti,  1614 — 17),  Prdlogo. 
''quso    dicitur   esse    Complutum.         **  '*Maximam,*'8ay8  the  cardinal 

Sit,  Tel  ne,  nil  mihi  curse."     (Opus  in    his    Preface,    "  laboris    nostri 

Epist.,  epist.  254.)  These  irreverent  partem  in  eo  ^rsecipue  fuisse  ver- 

doubts  were  uttered  before  it  had  satam ;  ut  et  yironim  in  Hnguamm 

Sined  its  literary  celebrity.      L.  cognitione  emiuentissimorum  operi 

arineo   derives   the  name  *  Com^  uteremur,   et  castigatissima   omni 

plutum  f^om  the  abundant  fruit-  ex  parte   vetustissimaque   exem- 

fulness  of  the  soil,— "complumiento  plana  pro  archetypis  haberemus; 

que   tiene    de  cada  cosa."    Cosas  quorum  quidem,  tam  Hebrseorum 

memorables,  fol.  13.  ^  quam    Grsecorum    ac    Latin  orum, 

•  Ximenes     acknowledges    his  multiplicom  copiam,  variis  ex  locis, 

obligations  to  his  Holiness,  in  par-  non  sine  summo  labors  conquisivi- 

ticular  for  the  Greek  MSS. :  "  Atque  mus."   Biblia  Polyglotta  Oompluti, 

ex   ipsis    [exemplaribus]    quidem  Ftdlogo. 
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fad  that  four  thousand  gold  crowns  were  paid  for  seven 
foreign  manuscripts,  which,  however,  came  too  late  to  be  of 
use  in  the  compilation.*^ 

The  conduct  of  the  work  was  intrusted  to  nine  scholars, 
well  skilled  in  the  ancient  tongues,  as  most  of  them  had 
<?vinced  by  works  of  critical  acuteness  and  erudition.  After 
the  labours  of  the  day,  these  learned  sages  were  accus- 
tomed to  meet,  in  order  to  settle  the  doubts  and  difficulties 
which  had  arisen  in  the  course  of  their  researches,  and,  in 
short,  to  compare  the  results  of  their  observations. 
Xiroenes,  who,  however  limited  his  attainments  in  general 
literature,*®  was  an  excellent  biblical  critic,  frequently  pre- 
sided, and  took  a  prominent  part  in  these  deliberations. 
"  Lose  no  time,  my  friends,"  he  would  say,  "  in  the  pro- 
secution of  our  glorious  work ;  lest,  in  the  casualties  of  life, 
you  should  lose  your  patron,  or  I  have  to  lament  the  loss  of 
those  whose  services  are  of  more  price  in  my  eyes  than 
wealth  and  worldly  honours/'  ^ 

The  difficulties  of  the  undertaking  were  sensibly  in- 
creased by  those  of  the  printing.  The  art  was  then  in  its 
infancy,  and  there  were  no  types  in  Spain,  if  indeed  in  any 
part  of  Europe,  in  the  Oriental  character.  Ximenes,  how- 
ever, careful  to  have  the  whole  executed  under  his  own  eye, 
imported  artists  from  Grermany,  and  had  types  cast  in  the 
various  languages  required,  in  his  foundries  at  Alcald.^ 

"  Oomez,  De  Bebus  gestis,  fol.  had  some  acoount,  Ix>pez  de  Zu- 

30. — Quintanilla,  Archetypo,  lib.  3,  fiiga,  a  controyersialist  of  Erasmua, 

cap.  10.                                            ^  Bartbolomeo  de  Castro,  the  famous 

"  Mart^  speaks  of  Ximenes,  in  Greek   Demetrius   Cretensis,    and 

one  of  his  epistles,  as  ^'doctrinft  Juan  de  Yergara; — all    thorough 

singulaii  oppletum.'^  (Opus  Epist.,  linguists,  especially  in  the  Greek 

epist.  108.)    He  speaks  with  more  and  Latin.    To  these  were  joined 

distrust  in  another :    '*  Aiunt  esse  Paulo  Coronel,  Alfonso  a  physician, 

yirum,  at  non  Uteris,  morum  tamen  and    Alfonso    Zamora,    converted 

sanctitate  egregium."   (Epist.  160.)  Jews,  and  familiar  with  the  Oriental 

This  was  written  some  years  later,  lan^ages.     Zamora  has  the  merit 

when  he  had  better  knowledge  of  of  the  philological  compilations  re- 

him,  lative  to  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldaic, 

"  Quintanilla,  Archetvpo,  lib.  3,  in  the  last  volume.    lidem  auct  ut 

cap.  10. — Gomez,  De  Bebus  gestis,  supra ;  et  Suma  de  la  Yida  de  GLb- 

fof.  38. — The  scholars  employed  in  neros,  MS. 

the  compilation  were  the  venerable  ^  Quintanilla^  ArcbetypOy  lib.  3» 

Lebrija,    the   learned   Nufiez,    or  cap.  10« 
Pindano,  of  whom  the  reader  has 
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The  work  when  completed  occupied  six  volumes  folio ;  ** 
the  first  four  devoted  to  the  Old  Testament,  the  fifth  to 
the  New;  the  last  containing  a  Hebrew  and  Chaldaic 
vocabulary,  with  other  elementary  treatises  of  singular 
labomr  and  learning.  It  was  not  brought  to  an  end  till 
1517,  fifteen  years  after  its  commencement,  and  a  few 
months  only  before  the  death  of  its  illustrious  projector. 
Alvaro  Gomez  relates  that  he  had  often  heard  John  Broc- 
cario,  the  son  of  the  printer,*^  say  that,  when  the  last  sheet 
was  struck  ofi*,  he,  then  a  child,  was  dressed  in  his  best 
attire  and  sent  with  a  copy  to  the  cardinal.  The  latter,  as 
he  took  it,  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  devoutly  offered 
up  his  thanks  for  being  spared  to  the  completion  of  this 
good  work.  Then,  turning  to  his  friends  who  were  pre- 
sent, he  said  that  "  of  all  the  acts  which  distinguished  his 
administration,  there  was  none,  however  arduous,  better 
entitled  to  their  congratulation  than  this."  *• 

This  is  not  the  place,  if  I  were  competent,  to  discuss  the 
merits  of  this  great  work,  the  reputation  of  which  is  fami- 
liar to  every  scholar.  Critics,  indeed,  have  disputed  the 
antiquity  of  the  manuscripts  used  in  the  compilation,  as 
well  as  the  correctness  and  value  of  the  emendations.**  Un- 

*  The  work  was  originally  put  the  original  Gh*e6k,  with  the  Ynlgate 
at  the  extremely  low  price  of  six  of  Jerome.  After  the  oompletion 
ducats  and  a  half  a  copy.  (Biblia  of  this  work,  the  cardinal  projected 
Polyglotta  Compluti,  rrsefix.)  As  an  edition  of  Aristotle  on  the  same 
only  600  copies,  however,  were  scale,  which  was  unfortunately  de- 
struck  o£F,  it  has  become  exceed-  feated  by  his  death.  Ibid.,  fol.  39. 
ingly  rare  and  valuable.  According  **  The  prmcipal  controversy  on 
to  Brunet,  it  has  been  sold  as  high  this  subject  was  carried  on  in  Ger- 
as  £63.  many  between  Wetstein  and  Gk>eze ; 

^  ''Industrie  et  solertiA  honor-  the  former  impugning,  the  latter 

abiHs   viri    Amaldi    Guillelmi  de  defending,  the  Complutonsian  Bible. 

Brocario,    artis    impressoris    l^ia-  The  cautious  and  candid  Michaelis, 

S'stri.    Anno  Domini  1517.    Julii  whose  prepossessions  appear  to  have 

e    decimo."      Biblia    Polyglotta  been  on  the  side  of  Goeze,  decides 

Compluti.    Postscript  to  4th  and  ultimately,  after  his  own  examina- 

last  part  of  Vetus  Test.  tion,  in  favour  of  Wetstein,  as  re- 

*  Gomez,  De  Bebus  gestis,  foL  gards  the  value  of  the  MSS.  em- 
38. — ^The  part  devoted  to  the  Old  ployed ;  not,  however,  as  relates  to 
Testament  contains  the  Hebrew  the  grave  charge  of  wilfuUy  ac- 
original  with  the  Latin  Yulgate,  oommodatinj?  the  Greek  text  to  the 
the  Septuagint  version,  and  the  Yul^te.  See  the  grounds  and 
Chaldaic  paraphrase,  with  Latin  merits  of  the  controversy,  apud 
translations  by  the  Spanish  scholars.  Michaelis,  Introduction  to  the  New 
The  New  Testament  was  printed  in  Testament,    translated  by  Marsh, 

VOL.  II.  2  Q 
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fortunately,  the  destruction  of  the  original  manuscripts,  in 
a  manner  which  forms  one  of  the  most  whimsical  anecdotes 
in  literary  history,  makes  it  impossible  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion satisfactorily.**  Undoubtedly,  many  blemishes  may  be 
chained  on  it,  necessarily  incident  to  an  age  when  the 
science  of  criticism  was  imperfectly  understood,**  and  the 
stock  of  materials  much  more  limited,  or  at  least  more  dif- 
ficult of  access,  than  at  the  present  day.*^  After  every 
deduction,  however,  the  cardinal's  Bible  has  the  merit  of 
being  the  first  successful  attempt  at  a  polyglot  version  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  consequently  of  facilitating,  even  by 
its  errors,  the  execution  of  more  perfect  and  later  works  of 
the  kind.**      Nor  can  we  look  at  it  in  connection  with  the 


Tol.  ii.  part.  1,  cliap.  12,  sec  1; 
part.  2,  notes. 

*  ProfessorMoldenhauer,  of  Ger- 
many, Tiaited  Alcal&  in  1784,  for  the 
interesting  purpose  of  examining 
the  MSS.  used  in  the  Compluten- 
sian  Polyglot.  He  there  teamed 
that  they  had  aU  been  disposed  of, 
as  so  much  waste  paper  ^membranas 
inidUes),  by  the  librarian  of  that 
time,  to  a  rocket-maker  of  the 
town,  who  soon  worked  them  up 
in  the  regular  way  of  his  vocation  I 
He  assigns  no  reason  for  doubting 
the  truth  of  the  story.  The  name 
of  the  librarian,  unibrtunatelv,  is 
not  recorded.  It  would  have  been 
as  imperishable  as  that  of  Omar. 
Marsh  s  Michaelis,  vol.  ii.  part.  1, 
chap.  12,  sec.  1,  note. 

*•  The  celebrated  text  of  "the 
three  witnesses,''  formerly  cited  in 
the  Trinitarian  controversy,  and 
which  Person  so  completely  over- 
turned, rests  in  part  on  what  Gib- 
bon calls  "the  nonest  bigotry  of 
the  Complutensian  editors."  One 
of  the  three  Qreek  manuscripts  in 
which  that  text  is  found  is  a  forgery 
from  the  Polyc^lot  of  Alc£d&,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Norton,  in  his  recent 
work,  "  The  Evidences  of  the  Gen- 
uineness of  the  Gospels"  (Boston, 
1837,  vol.  i,  Additional  Notes,  p. 
xxxix.), — a  work  which  few  can  be 
fully  competent  to  criticise,  but 
which  no  person  can  peruse  with- 
out confessing  the  acuteness  and 


strength  of  its  reasoning,  the  nioe 
discrimination  of  its  criticism,  and 
the  precision  and  purity  of  its 
diction.  Whatever  difference  of 
opinion  may  be  formed  as  to  some 
of  its  conclusions,  no  one  will  deny 
that  the  originality  and  importance 
of  its  views  make  it  a  substantial 
accession  to  theological  science; 
and  that,  within  the  range  per- 
mitted by  the  subject,  it  presents, 
on  the  whole,  one  of  the  noblest 
specimens  of  scholarship  and  ele- 
gance of  composition  to  oe  found  in 
our  youthful  literature. 

*^  ^'Accedit,"  say  the  editors  of 
the  Polyglot,  adverting  to  the 
blunders  of  early  transcribersp 
"  ubicunque  Latinorum  oodicum 
varietas  est,  aut  depravatte  lectioms 
suspitio  (id  quod  librariorum  im- 
penti&  simul  et  negligentift  fre- 
quentissimd  accidere  videmus),  ad 
primam  Scripturss  originem  recur- 
rendum  est."  Biblia  Polyglotta 
Compluti,  Pr61ogo. 

*  Tiraboschi  adduces  a  Psalter, 
published  in  four  of  the  ancient 
tongues,  at  Genoa,  in  1516,  as  the 
first  essay  of  a  polyglot  version. 
(Letteratura  Italiana,  torn.  viii.  p. 
191.)  LampiUas  does  not  &il  to 
add  this  enormity  to  the  black 
catalogue  which  he  has  mustered 
against  the  librarian  of  Modena. 
(Letteratuiu  Spagnuola,  torn.  iL 
part  2,  p.  290.)  The  first  thiee 
volumes    of    the    Complutensian 
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age,  and  the  auspices  under  which  it  was  accomplished, 
without  regarding  it  as  a  noble  monument  of  piety,  learn- 
ing, and  munificence,  which  entitles  its  author  to  the  grati- 
tude of  the  whole  Christian  world. 

Such  were  the  gigantic  projects  which  amused  the  leisure 
hours  of  this  great  prelate.  Though  gigantic,  they  were 
neither  beyond  his  strength  to  execute,  nor  beyond  the  de- 
mands of  his  age  and  country.  They  were  not  like  those 
works  which,  forced  into  being  by  whim  or  transitory  im- 
pulse, perish  with  the  breath  that  made  them ;  but,  taking 
deep  root,  were  cherished  and  invigorated  by  the  national 
sentiment,  so  as  to  bear  rich  fruit  for  posterity.  This 
was  particularly  the  case  with  the  institution  at  Alcald. 
It  soon  became  the  subject  of  royal  and  private  bene- 
faction. Its  founder  bequeathed  it,  at  his  death,  a  clear 
revenue  of  foiui;een  thousand  ducats.  By  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  this  had  increased  to  forty-two 
thousand,  and  the  colleges  had  multiplied  from  ten  to 
thirty-five.** 

The  rising  reputation  of  the  new  academy,  which  at- 
tracted students  from  every  quarter  of  the  Peninsula  to  its 
halls,  threatened  to  eclipse  the  glories  of  the  ancient  semi- 
nary at  Salanianca,  and  occasioned  bitter  jealousies  between 
them.  The  field  of  letters,  however,  was  wide  enough  for 
both,  especially  as  the  one  was  more  immediately  devoted 
to  theological  preparation,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  civil 
jurisprudence,  which  formed  a  prominent  branch  of  in- 
struction at  the  other.  In  this  state  of  things,  their  rivalry, 
far  from  being  productive  of  mischief,  might  be  regarded 
as  salutary,  by  quickening  literary  ardour,  too  prone  to  lan- 
guish without  the  spur  of  competition.  Side  by  side  the 
sister  universities  went  forward,  dividing  the  public  patron- 
age and  estimation.     As  long  as  the  good  era  of  letters 

Bible  were  printed   before    1516,  MS.,  dial,  de  Ximeni.— Ferdinand 

althoiigli  the  whole  work  did  not  and  Isabella  conceded  liberal  grants 

pass  the  press  till  the  following  and  immunities  to  Alcaic  on  more 

year.  than    one    occasion.     Gomez,    De 

*  Qnintanilla,  Archetypo,  lib.  3,  Bebus  gestis,  foL  43,  45. 
cap.    17. — Oviedo,   Quiucuagenas, 
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lasted  in  Spain,  the  academy  of  Ximenes,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  its  admirable  discipline,  maintained  a  reputation 
inferior  to  none  other  in  the  Peninsula,*^  and  continued  to 
send  forth  its  sons  to  occupy  the  most  exalted  posts  in 
church  and  state,  and  shed  the  light  of  genius  and  science 
over  their  own  and  future  ages." 


"  Erasmus,  in  a  letter  to  his 
friend  Yergara,  in  1527,  perpetrates 
a  Chreek  nun  on  the  classic  name 
of  Alcala,  intimating  the  hiehest 
opinion  of  the  state  ofscience  there: 
*'Gbtitulor  Idbi,  omatissime  ado- 
lescens,  ^tulor  yestrse^  Hispanise 
ad  pristmam  eruditionis  laudem 
yeluti  postliminio  refloresoentL 
Gratulor  Compluto^  quod  duorum 
prsoBulum  FranoisGi  et  Alfonsi  ibli- 


oTbns  auspiciis  sic  efflorescit  omni 
genere  studiorum,  ut  jure  optimo 
wafivXcvrw  appellare  possimus.*' 
Epistolse,  p.  771. 

"  Quintanilla  is  for  passing  the 
sum  total  of  the  good  works  of 
these  worthies  of  Alcali  to  tiie 
credit  of  its  f  otmder.  They  might 
serve  as  a  makeweight  to  torn  the 
scale  in  fitvour  of  his  beatification. 
Arohetypo,  lib.  8,  cap.  17. 


CHAPTER  XXn. 

WARS   AND   POLITICS   OF   ITALY. 
1508—1513. 

Leagae  of  Cambray. — Alarm  of  FerdinandL — ^Holy  League. — ^Battle  of 
Bayeima.— Death  of  Gaston  de  Foix. — ^Betreat  of  the  Erenoh. — ^The 
SpaniardB  yictorious. 

The  domestic  history  of  Spain,  after  Ferdinand's  re- 
sumption of  the  regency^  contains  few  remarkable  events. 
Its  foreign  relations  were  more  important.  Those  with 
Africa  have  been  already  noticed,  and  we  must  now  turn 
to  Italy  and  Navarre. 

The  possession  of  Naples  necessarily  brought  Ferdinand 
within  the  sphere  of  Italian  politics.  He  showed  little  dis- 
position, however,  to  avail  himself  of  it  for  the  further  ex- 
tension of  his  conquests.  Gonsalvo,  indeed,  during  his 
administration,  meditated  various  schemes  for  the  over- 
throw of  the  French  power  in  Italy,  but  with  a  view  rather 
to  the  preservation  than  enlargement  of  his  present  acqui- 
sitions. After  the  treaty  with  Louis  the  Twelfth,  even 
these  designs  were  abandoned,  and  the  Catholic  monarch 
seemed  wholly  occupied  with  the  internal  aflFairs  of  his 
kingdom,  and  the  establishment  of  his  rising  empire  in 
Africa.^ 

The  craving  appetite  of  Louis  the  Twelfth,  on  the  other 
hand,  sharpened  by  the  loss  of  Naples,  sought  to  indemnify 
itself  by  more  ample  acquisitions  in  the  north.  As  far 
back  as  1 504,  he  had  arranged  a  plan  with  the  emperor 
for  the  partition  of  the  continental  possessions  of  Venice, 
introducing  it  into  one  of  those  abortive  treaties  at  Blois 

'  Chiicoiardini,  Istoria,  torn.  iii.      Zurita,  Analea,  torn.  vL  lib.  6,  oap. 
lib.  6,  p.  257,  ed.  Milano,  1803.^      7»  9,  et  alibL 
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for  the  marriage  of  his  daughter.'  The  scheme  is  said  to 
have  been  communicated  to  Ferdinand  in  the  royal  inter- 
view at  Savona.  No  immediate  action  followed,  and  it 
seems  probable  that  the  latter  monarch,  with  his  usual  cir- 
cumspection, reserved  his  decision  until  he  should  be  more 
clearly  satisfied  of  the  advantages  to  himself.* 

At  length  the  projected  partition  was  definitely  settled 
by  the  celebrated  treaty  of  Cambray,  December  10th,  1508, 
between  Louis  the  Twelfth  and  the  emperor  Maximilian, 
in  which  the  pope.  King  Ferdinand,  and  all  princes  who 
had  any  claims  for  spoliations  by  the  Venetians,  were  in- 
vited to  take  part.  The  share  of  the  spoil  assigned  to  the 
Catholic  monarch  was  the  five  Neapolitan  cities,  Trani, 
Brindisi,  Gallipoli,  Pulignano,  and  Otranto,  pledged  to 
Venice  for  considerable  sums  advanced  by  her  during  the 
late  war/  The  Spanish  court,  and,  not  long  after,  Julius 
the  Second,  ratified  the  treaty,  although  it  was  in  direct 
contravention  of  the  avowed  purpose  of  the  pontiflF,  to  chase 
the  barbarians  from  Italy.  It  was  his  bold  policy,  how- 
ever, to  make  use  of  them  first  for  the  aggrandizement  of 
the  church,  and  then  to  trust  to  his  augmented  strength 
and  more  favourable  opportunities  for  eradicating  them  al- 
together. 

Never  was  there  a  project  more  destitute  of  principle  or 
sound  policy.  There  was  not  one  of  the  contracting  par- 
ties who  was  not  at  that  very  time  in  close  alliance  with 
the  state  the  dismemberment  of  which  he  was  plotting.  As 
a  matter  of  policy,  it  went  to  break  down  the  principal 
barrier  on  which  each  of  these  powers  could  rely  for  keep- 
ing in  check  the  overweening  ambition  of  its  neighbours 
and  maintaining  the  balance  of  Italy.^  The  alarm  of 
Venice  was  quieted  for  a  time  by  assurances  from  the  courts 

*  Dumont,  Corps  diplomatique,      Corps  diplomatique,  torn.  iv.  pari 
torn.  iy.  part.  1,  no.  30.— Flassan,      1,  no.  52. 

Diplomatie  Fran9aiBe,  torn.  i.  pp.         *  This  argument,  used  by  Machi* 

282,  283.  ayelli  against  Louis's  rupture  with 

'  GuiooiaTdini,  Istoria,  torn.  iv.  Yenice,  applies  with  more  or  leas 

p.  78.  force  to  aU  the  other  allies.  Opere^ 

*  Flassan,  Diplomatie  Fran9ai8e,  II  Priuoipe,  cap.  3. 
torn.  L  Hb.  2,  p.  283. — ^Dumont, 
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of  France  and  Spain  that  the  league  was  directed  solely 
against  the  Turks,  accompanied  by  the  most  hypocritical 
professions  of  good  will,  and  amicable  oflfers  to  the  republic* 

The  preamble  of  the  treaty  declares  that,  it  being  the 
intention  of  the  allies  to  support  the  pope  in  a  crusade 
against  the  infidel,  they  first  proposed  to  recover  from 
Venice  the  territories  of  which  she  had  despoiled  the  church 
and  other  powers,  to  the  manifest  hindrance  of  these  pious 
designs.  The  more  flagitious  the  meditated  enterprise, 
the  deeper  was  the  veil  of  hypocrisy  thrown  over  it  in  this 
corrupt  age.  The  true  reasons  for  the  confederacy  are  to 
be  found  in  a  speech  delivered  at  the  German  diet,  some 
time  after,  by  the  French  minister  H^lian.  "  We,"  he  re- 
marks, after  enumerating  various  enormities  of  the  republic, 
"  wear  no  fine  piuTple ;  feast  from  no  sumptuous  services  of 
plate;  have  no  coffers  overflowing  with  gold.  We  are 
barbarians.  Surely,"  he  continues  in  another  place,  "  if  it 
is  derogatory  to  princes  to  act  the  part  of  merchants,  it  is 
unbecoming  in  merchants  to  assume  the  state  of  princes."  ^ 
This,  then,  was  the  true  key  to  the  conspiracy  against 
Venice;  envy  of  her  superior  wealth  and  magnificence, 
hatred  engendered  by  her  too  arrogant  bearing,  and  lastly 
the  evil  eye  with  which  kings  naturally  regard  the  move* 
ments  of  an  active,  aspiring  republic* 

To  secure  the  co-operation  of  Florence,  the  kings  of 
France  and  Spain  agreed  to  withdraw  their  protection  from 

'  Du  Bos,  Ligue  de  Oambray,  '  See  the  undisguised  satisfactioii 

torn.  ipp.  66,  67.— Ulloa,  Vita  di  vrith  which  Martyr,  a  Milanese, 

Carlo  v.,  fol.  36, 37. — Ghiicciardini,  predicts  (Opus  Epist.,  epist  410), 

Istoria,  torn.  iv.  p.   141. — Bembo,  and    Guicciardini,    a    Florentine, 

Istoria  Yiniziana,  torn,  ii  Ub.  7.  records,  the  humiliation  of  Venice. 

'  See  a  liberal  extract  from  this  (Istoria,  lib.  4,  p.  137.)    The  arro- 

harangue,  a^ud   Daru,    Hist,    de  ganoe  of  the  rival  republic  does  not 

Venise,  tom.  lii.  liy.  23,-— also  apud  escape  the  satirical  lash  of  Machia- 

Du  Bos,  Ligue  de  Cambray,  tom.  i.  yeUi : 

n.240  et  seq.-The  old  poet,  Jean  ,.g^    j^^^^^    impetuo«>  ed  im- 

Marot,  sums  up  the  sins  of  the  portuno 

repubHc  in  the  foUowing  verse :  Oredendom  haver  eempre  il  vento 

*'  Autre  Dieu  n'ont  que  Tor,  o'ert  in  ^ppa, 

leur  cr^ance."  Non  si  curd  di  rovinare  ognuno ; 

— CBuvres  de  Clement  Marot,  aveo  Nd  vidde  come  la  potenza  troppa 

les  Ouvrages  de  Jean  Marot  (La  Eranooiya." 

Haye,  1731),  tom.  y.  p.  71.  Dell'  Aaino  d'Oro,  cap.  5b 
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Pisa,  for  a  stipulated  sum  of  money.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  whole  history  of  the  merchant  princes  of  Venice  so 
mercenary  and  base  as  this  bartering  away  for  gold  the  in- 
dependence for  which  this  little  republic  had  been  so  nobly 
contending  for  more  than  fourteen  years.* 

Early  in  April,  1509,  Louis  the  Twelfth  crossed  the  Alps 
at  the  head  of  a  force  which  bore  down  all  opposition. 
City  and  castle  fell  before  him,  and  his  demeanour  to  the 
vanquished,  over  whom  he  had  no  rights  beyond  the  or- 
dinary ones  of  war,  was  that  of  an  incensed  master  taking 
vengeance  on  his  rebellious  vassals.  In  revenge  for  his  de- 
tention before  Peschiera,  he  hung  the  Venetian  governor 
and  his  son  from  the  battlements.  This  was  an  outrage  on 
the  laws  of  chivalry,  which,  however  hard  they  bore  on  the 
peasant,  respected  those  of  high  degree.  Louis's  rank, 
and  his  heart  it  seems,  unhappily,  raised  him  equally  above 
sympathy  with  either  class.** 

On  the  14th  of  May,  1509,  was  fought  the  bloody  battle 
of  Agnadel,  which  broke  the  power  of  Venice  and  at  once 
decided  the  fate  of  the  war."     Ferdinand  had  contributed 

*  Mariana,  Hist,  de  Espafia,  lib.  execution  in  the  following  cool  and 

29,    ca^.    15. — Ammirato,  Istorie  summary  style : 

Fiorentme.tom.iu.Ub.  28,  p.  286  «Ce    chastekin   de    Ik.    aussi   le 

-Peter  Mart^  Opus  Epist.,  epist  capitaine. 

423.-LOU1S  Xn.  was  m  a^ance  Pour   la   demsion   et   response 

with    Florence,    but    msisted    on  vilaine 

100,000  ducats  as  the  price  of  his  q^^  q^^^  ^^  h^rault,  furent 

aoqmescenoe  m    her   recovery   of  ^  ^^  sanglez 

Pisa.     Ferdinand,  or   rather  his  -p^  ^^^^^  ^^^  le  monde  pendus 

general,  Gon^lvo  de  Cordova,  had  ^^  eetranglez." 

taken  Pisa  under  his  protecfaon.  and  (Euvres,  torn.  v.  p.  158. 

the  king  msisted  on  50,000  ducate  '^ 

for  his  abandonment  of  her.    This  "  The  fullest  account,  probablv, 

honourable  transaction  resulted  in  of  the  action  is  in  the  **  Vovage  do 

the   payment    of    the    respective  Venise,"  of  Jean  Marot    (CEuvres, 

amounte  to  the  royed  jobbers;  the  tom.  v.  pp.  124—139.)  This  pioneer 

50,000  excess   of  Louis's   portion  of  French  song,  since  eclipsed  by 

being  kept  a  profound  secret  from  his  more  poUshed  son,  accompanied 

Fer(unand,  who  was  made  to  be-  his  master,   Louis   XTT.,   on   his 

Ueve  by  the  parties  that  his  ally  Italian   expedition,    as    his    poet 

received  only  a  like  sum  with  him-  chronicler ;    and   the   subject  has 

8el£    Ghiicciardini,  Istoria,  tom.  iv.  elicited  occasionally  some  sparks 

pp.  78,  80,  156,  157.  of  poetic  fire,  though  struck  out 

**  M6moiies  de  Bayard,  chap.  30.  with  a  rude  hand.    The  poem  is  so 

Fleurange,  M^moires,  chap.  8. —  conscientious  in  its  husta  and  dates 

Guicciardini,   Istoria,   torn.  iv.  p.  that  it  is  commended  by  a  French 

1S3. — Jean   Marot   describes  the  critic  as  the  most  exact  record  of 
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nothing  to  these  operations,  except  by  his  diversion  on  the 
side  of  Naples,  where  he  possessed  himself  without  diffi- 
culty of  the  cities  allotted  to  his  share.  They  were  the 
cheapest,  and,  if  not  the  most  valuable,  were  the  most  per- 
manent, acquisitions  of  the  war,  being  reincorporated  in  the 
monarchy  of  Naples. 

Then  followed  the  memorable  decree  by  which  Venice 
released  her  continental  provinces  from  their  allegiance, 
authorizing  them  to  provide  in  any  way  they  could  for 
their  safety ;  a  measure  which,  whether  originating  in  panic 
or  policy,  was  perfectly  consonant  with  the  latter."  The 
confederates,  who  had  remained  united  during  the  chase, 
soon  quarrelled  over  the  division  of  the  spoil.  Ancient 
jealousies  revived.  The  republic,  with  cool  and  consum- 
mate diplomacy,  availed  herself  of  this  state  of  feeling. 

Pope  Julius,  who  had  gained  all  that  he  had  proposed, 
and  was  satisfied  with  the  humiliation  of  Venice,  now  felt 
all  his  former  antipathies  and  distrust  of  the  French  return 
in  full  force.  The  rising  flame  was  diligently  fanned  by 
the  artful  emissaries  of  the  republic,  who  at  length  efiected 
a  reconciliation  on  her  behalf  with  the  haughty  pontiflF. 
The  latter,  having  taken  this  direction,  went  forward  in  it 
with  his  usual  impetuosity.  He  planned  a  new  coalition 
for  the  expulsion  of  the  French,  calling  on  the  other  allies 
to  take  part  in  it  Louis  retaliated  by  summoning  a  council 
to  inquire  into  the  pope's  conduct,  and  by  marching  his 
troops  into  the  territories  of  the  church." 

The  advance  of  the  French,  who  had  now  got  possession 
of  Bologna  (May  21st,  1511),  alarmed  Ferdinand.  He 
had  secured  the  ob^'ects  for  which  he  had  entered  into  the 

fhe  Italian  campaign.    Ibid.,  Be-  the  national  vanity.     See  the  dis- 

marques,  p.  1 6.  cusaion  apud  Ligue  de  Combray ,  pp. 

"  Foreign  historians  impnte  this  126  et  seq. 

measure  to  the  former  motive,  the  "  Bernaldez,     Beves    Gatdlioos, 

Venetians  to  the  latter.    The  cool  MS.,   cap.  221. — Fleurange,   M6- 

and  deliberate  conduct  of  this  go-  moires,   chap.   7.  —  Peter  Martyr, 

vemment,  from  which  all  passion,  Opus  Episti,  episi  416. — Guicciar- 

to  use  the  language  of  the  abb^  Du  dini,  Istoria,  tom.  iv.  pp.  178,  179, 

Bos,  seems  to  have  been  banished,  190,  191 ;  tom.  v.  pp.  71,  82--86. — 

may  authorize  our  acquiescence  in  Bembo,  Istoria  Yiniziana,  lib.  7,  9, 

the  statement   most  flattering  to  10. 
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war,  and  was  loath  to  be  diverted  from  enterprises  in  which 
he  was  interested  nearer  home.  "  I  know  not/*  writes 
Peter  Martyr  at  this  time,  "  on  what  the  king  will  decide. 
He  is  intent  on  following  up  his  African  conquests.  He 
feels  natural  reluctance  at  breaking  with  his  French  ally. 
But  I  do  not  well  see  how  he  can  avoid  supporting  the 
pope  and  the  church,  not  only  as  the  cause  of  religion,  but 
of  freedom ;  for  if  the  French  get  possession  of  Rome,  the 
liberties  of  all  Italy  and  of  every  state  in  Europe  are  in 
peril/'" 

The  Catholic  king  viewed  it  in  this  light,  and  sent  re- 
peated and  earnest  remonstrances  to  Louis  the  Twelfth 
against  his  aggressions  on  the  church,  beseeching  him  not 
to  interrupt  the  peace  of  Christendom,  and  his  own  pious 
purpose  more  particularly,  of  spreading  the  banners  of  the 
Cross  over  the  infidel  regions  of  Africa.  The  very  sweet 
and  fraternal  tone  of  these  communications  filled  the  king 
of  France,  says  Guicciardini,  with  much  distrust  of  his 
royal  brother ;  and  he  was  heard  to  say,  in  allusion  to  the 
great  preparations  which  the  Spanish  monarch  was  making 
by  sea  and  land,  ''  I  am  the  Saracen  against  whom  they 
are  directed/' " 

To  secure  Ferdinand  more  to  his  interests,  the  pope 
granted  him  the  investiture,  so  long  withheld,  of  Naples, 
on  the  same  easy  terms  on  which  it  was  formerly  held  by 

'*  Opus  Epist,  epiflt.  465. — M!6-  lances  were  part  of  the  servicee  due 

moires   de    Bayard,    chap.    46.  —  for  the  iief  of  NaDles.    The  letter 

Fleurange,  M^moiree,  chap.  26. —  above  quoted  of  Martyr,  a  more 

Bemaldez,  Beyes  Cat61ioo8,  MS.,  competent  and   imsuspicious    au- 

cap.  225.  thonty,  shows  Ferdinand*s  sincere 

^  Istoria,  lib.  0,  p.  135. — Car-  aversion  to  a  rupture  with  Louis  at 

bajal,  Anales,   MS.,   afio    1511. —  the  present  juncture;   and  a  sub- 

Bemaldez,   Beyes  Catdlicos,  MS.,  sequent  passage  of  the  same  epistle 

cap.   225.  —  Peter    Martyr,    Opus  shows  him  too  much  in  earnest  in 

Epist,  epist.    465. — Machiavelli*s  his  dissuasives  to  be  open  to  the 

friend  Yettori,  in  one  of  his  letters,  char^  of  insincerity :  *' Ut  mitibus 

speaks  of  the  Catholic  king  as  the  verbis  ipsum,Beginam  ejus uxorem, 

principal  author  of  the  new  coali-  ut   consiliarios   omnes   Cabanillas 

tion  aeainst  France,   and  notices  alloquatur,  ut  agant  apud  re^m 

three   hundred   lancee   which   he  suum  de  pace,  dat  in  frequentibua 

furnished  the  pope  in  advance,  for  mandati&^     Peter   Martyr,    Opus 

this  purpose.    (Machiavelli,  Opere,  Epist,  ubi  supn.  —  See   further, 

Lettere  mmigliari,  no.  8.)    He  does  epist.  454. 
not  seem  to  understand  that  these 
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the  Aragonese  line.  His  Holiness  further  released  him 
from  the  obligation  of  his  marriage  treaty,  by  which  the 
moiety  of  Naples  was  to  revert  to  the  French  crown  in  case 
of  Germaine's  dying  without  issue.  The  dispensing  power 
of  the  successors  of  St.  Peter,  so  convenient  for  princes  in 
their  good  graces,  is  undoubtedly  the  severest  tax  ever 
levied  by  superstition  on  human  reason." 

On  the  4th  of  October,  1511,  a  treaty  was  concluded 
between  Julius  the  Second,  Ferdinand,  and  Venice,  with 
the  avowed  object  of  protecting  the  church,  —  in  other 
words,  driving  the  French  out  of  Italy.*^  From  the  pious 
purpose  to  which  it  was  devoted,  it  was  called  the  Holy 
League.  The  quota  to  be  furnished  by  the  king  of  Aragon 
was  twelve  hundred  heavy  and  one  thousand  light  cavalry, 
ten  thousand  foot,  and  a  squadron  of  eleven  galleys,  to  act 
in  concert  with  the  Venetian  fleet.  The  combined  forces 
were  to  be  placed  under  the  command  of  Hugo  de  Car- 
dona,  viceroy  of  Naples,  a  person  of  polished  and  engaging 
address,  but  without  the  resolution  or  experience  requisite 
to  military  success.  The  rough  old  pope  sarcastically  nick- 
named him  ''  Lady  Cardona."  It  was  an  appointment  that 
would  certainly  never  have  been  made  by  Queen  Isabella. 
Indeed,  the  favour  shown  this  nobleman  on  this  and  other 
occasions  was  so  much  beyond  his  deserts  as  to  raise  a  sus- 
picion in  many  that  he  was  more  nearly  allied  by  blood  to 
Ferdinand  than  was  usually  imagined." 

*  Peter  Martyr,  Opus  Epiet.,  no.  turn  from  Naples,  without   con- 

441.-- Mariana,  Hist,  de  Espaiia,  descending  to  meet  Ms  Holiness, 

torn.  ii.  lib.  29,  cap.  24. — Oiovio,  who  was  waiting  there  for  a  per- 

Vit®    Hlust.    Virorum,   p.   164. —  sonal  interview  with  him.     Peter 

Sandoval,  Hist,  del  Emp.   Carlos  Martyr,  Opus  Epist.,  epist.  853. — 

v.,  tom.  i  p.  18. — The  act  of  in-  Guicciardini,  Istoria,  torn.  iv.  p.  73, 

vestiture  was  dated  July  3rd,  1610.  "  Guicciardini,  Istoria,  tom.  y. 

In  the  following  August  tiie  pontiff  lib.  10,  p.  207.— Mariana,  Hist  de 

remitted  the  feudal  serrices  for  the  Espafia,  tom.  ii  lib.  30,  cap.  5. — 

annual  tribute  of  a  white  palfrey,  Bymer,    Fcedera,    tom.    ziii.    pp. 


and  the  aid  of  300  lances  when  the  305— 308< 
estates  of  the  church  should  be  in-  '*  Ghucdardini,  Istoria,  tom.  y. 

yaded.    (Zurita,  Anales,  tom.  yi.  lib.    10,  p.    208.— Bembo,    Istoria 

lib.  0,   cap.   11.)     The  i>ope  had  Yiniziana,  tom.  ii.  lib.   12. — ^Ma- 

hitherto  refused  the  inyestiture,  ex-  nana,  Hist,  de  Espafia,  tom.  ii.  lib. 

oept  on  the  most  exorbitant  terms;  30,   cap.    6,    14.  —  Peter   Martyr, 

which  so  much  disgusted  Ferdinand  Opus  Epist.,  epist.  483. — Yettori, 

that  he  passed  by  Ortia  on  his  re-  it  seems,  gaye  credence  to  the  same 
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Early  in  1512,  France,  by  great  exertions  and  without  a 
single  confederate  out  of  Italy,  save  the  false  and  fluctuating 
emperor,  got  an  army  into  the  field  superior  to  that  of  the 
allies  in  point  of  numbers,  and  still  more  so  in  the  cha- 
racter of  its  commander.  This  was  Gaston  de  Foix,  duke 
de  Nemours,  and  brother  of  the  queen  of  Aragon.  Though 
a  boy  in  years,  for  he  was  but  twenty-two,  he  was  ripe  in 
understanding,  and  possessed  consummate  military  talents. 
He  introduced  a  severer  discipline  into  his  army,  and  an 
entirely  new  system  of  tactics.  He  looked  forward  to  his 
results  with  stem  indifference  to  the  means  by  which  they 
were  to  be  eflected.  He  disregarded  the  difficulties  of  the 
roads  and  the  inclemency  of  the  season,  which  had  hitherto 
put  a  check  on  military  operations.  Through  the  midst  of 
frightful  morasses,  or  in  the  depth  of  winter  snows,  he  per- 
formed his  marches  with  a  celerity  unknown  in  the  warfare 
of  that  age.  In  less  than  a  fortnight  after  leaving  Milan, 
he  relieved  Bologna  (Feb.  5th),  then  besieged  by  the  allies, 
made  a  countermarch  on  Brescia,  defeated  a  detachment 
by  the  way,  and  the  whole  Venetian  army  under  its  walls, 
and,  on  the  same  day  with  the  last  event,  succeeded  in 
carrying  the  place  by  storm.  After  a  few  weeks'  dissipa- 
tion of  the  carnival,  he  again  put  himself  in  motion,  and, 
descending  on  Ravenna,  succeeded  in  bringing  the  allied 
army  to  a  decisive  action  under  its  walls.  Ferdinand,  well 
understanding  the  peculiar  characters  of  the  French  and  of 
the  Spanish  soldier,  had  cautioned  his  general  to  adopt  the 
Fabian  policy  of  Gonsalvo,  and  avoid  a  close  encounter  as 
long  as  possible." 

This  battle,  fought  with  the  greatest  numbers,  was  also 

suggestion:    '*Spagna  ha  sempre  low  birth  disqualified  him  for  it 

amato  assai  questo  suo  Yicerd,    e  in  the  eyes  of  the  allie&    Annales 

per  errore  che  abbia  fatto  non  Yh&  de  Nayarra,  torn.  y.  lib.  35,  cap. 

gastieato,  ma  pi6  presto  fatto  pii^  12. 

granae,   e  si  pu6   pensare,   oome  "  Bemaldez,     Beyes    Catdlicoa, 

molti  dicono,  che  sia  auofiglio,  e  che  MS.,  cap.  230,  231. — Guicciardini^ 

ahbia  in  pennero    Icuciarlo  Be  di  Istoria,  torn.  y.  Hb.  10,  pp.  260 — 


NapolV^    (Machiayelli,  Opere,  let  272. — Gioyio,  Yita  Leonis  X.,  apud 

di  16 Maggio,  1514.).  According  to  Yitee  lUust 

Aleson,  the  king  would  haye  ap-  37,     38. — M^ 

pointed  Nayarro  to   the    post    of  chap.  48. — F 

oommander-in-chief,  had  not  his  chap.  26 — ^28. 
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the  most  murderous,  which  had  stained  the  fair  soil  of  Italy 
for  a  century.  (April  11th,  1512.)  No  less  than  eighteen 
or  twenty  thousand,  according  to  authentic  accounts,  fell 
in  it,  comprehending  the  best  blood  of  France  and  Italy .^ 
The  viceroy  Cardona  went  off  somewhat  too  early  for  his 
reputation.  But  the  Spanish  infantry,  under  the  count 
Pedro  Navarro,  behaved  in  a  style  worthy  of  the  school  of 
Gonsalvo.  During  the  early  part  of  the  day,  they  lay  on 
the  ground,  in  a  position  which  sheltered  them  from  the 
deadly  artillery  of  Este,  then  the  best  mounted  and  best 
served  of  any  in  Europe.  When  at  length,  as  the  tide  of 
battle  was  going  against  them,  they  were  brought  into  the 
field,  Navarro  led  them  at  once  against  a  deep  column  of 
landsknechts,  who,  armed  with  the  long  German  pike,  were 
bearing  down  all  before  them.  The  Spaniards  received  the 
shock  of  this  formidable  weapon  on  the  mailed  panopy  with 
which  their  bodies  were  covered,  and,  dexterously  gliding 
into  the  hostile  ranks,  contrived  with  their  short  swords  to 
do  such  execution  on  the  enemy,  unprotected  except  by 
corselets  in  front,  and  incapable  of  availing  themselves  of 
their  long  weapon,  that  they  were  thrown  into  confusion, 
and  totally  discomfited.  It  was  repeating  the  experiment 
more  than  once  made  during  these  wars,  but  never  on  so 
great  a  scale,  and  it  fully  established  the  superiority  of  the 
Spanish  arms.'^ 

The  Italian  infantry,  which  had  fallen  back  before  the 

•  Ariosto  introduces  the  bloody  Istoria,  torn.  t.  lib.  10,  pp.  290 — 

rout  of  Bayenna  among  the  visions  805. — Bernaldez,  Beyes  CattSlicos, 

of  Melissa;   in  which  the  courtly  MS.,  cap.  231,  233.— M^moires  de 

prophetess  (or  rather  poet)  predicts  Bavard,  chap.   64.  —  Du   Bellay, 

the  glories  of  the  house  ofmste:  Mtoioires,  apud  Petitot,  Collection 

••Nuoteranno  i  destrier  fine  aUa  ^  M^moiies,  torn.  xtu.  p.  234^ 

panda  Fleurange,  Memoires,  chap.  29,  30. 

Nel  sangue  nman  pep  tutia  la  nr^mbo Jstoria  Vinmana,  torn.  ii. 

campt^a  •  ^^-  12.— MachiaveUi  does  justice  to 

Oh»  a  seppeilire  fl  popol  verrA  *\«  gaUantayof  this  vaUant  coips, 

manco  whose  conduct   on   this   occasion 

Tedesco    IsiMmo    Oreoo    Ttalo  a  forniahes  him  with  a  pertinent  il- 

F^!>o  **            ^^*  lustration,  in  estimating  the  com- 

Orhindo  Purioso,  canto  8,  st  65.  I««*tive  value  of  the  Spanish    or 

'              '  rather  Boman  arms,  and  the  Ger« 

^  Brant6me,  Ties  des  Hommes  man.    Opere,  tom.  iv..  Arte  deUa 

illustres,  disc    6.  —  Ouicdardini,  Ghierra,  lib.  2,  p.  67. 
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landskiiechts,  now  rallied  under  cover  of  the  Spanish  charge ; 
until  at  length  the  overwhelming  cloads  of  French  gendar- 
merie, headed  by  Ives  d'Alegre,  who  lost  his  own  life  in 
the  mel^e,  compelled  the  allies  to  give  ground.  The  re- 
treat of  the  Spaniards,  however,  was  conducted  with  ad- 
mirable order,  and  they  preserved  their  ranks  unbroken,  as 
they  repeatedly  turned  to  drive  back  the  tide  of  pursuit. 
At  this  crisis,  Gaston  de  Foix,  flushed  with  success,  was  so 
exasperated  by  the  sight  of  this  valiant  corps  going  off  in 
so  cool  and  orderly  a  manner  from  the  field,  that  he  made 
a  desperate  charge  at  the  head  of  his  chivalry,  in  hopes  of 
breaking  it.  Unfortunately,  his  wounded  horse  fell  under 
him.  It  was  in  vain  his  followers  called  out,  "  It  is  our 
viceroy,  the  brother  of  your  queen  1  '*  The  words  had  no 
charm  for  a  Spanish  ear,  and  he  was  despatched  with  a 
multitude  of  wounds.  He  received  fourteen  or  fifteen  in 
the  face ;  good  proof,  says  the  loyal  serviteur^  "  that  the 
gentle  prince  had  never  turned  his  back."  ^ 

There  are  few  instances  in  history,  if  indeed  there  be 
any,  of  so  brief  and  at  the  same  time  so  brilliant  a  military 
career  as  that  of  Gaston  de  Foix ;  and  it  well  entitled  him 
to  the  epithet  his  countrymen  gave  him  of  the  "  thunder- 
bolt of  Italy."  ^  He  had  not  merely  given  extraordinaiy 
promise,  but  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  months  had 
achieved  such  results  as  might  well  make  the  greatest 
powers  of  the  peninsula  tremble  for  their  possessions.  His 
precocious  miUtary  talents,  the  early  age  at  which  he  as- 
sumed the  command  of  armies,  as  well  as  many  peculiari- 
ties of  his  discipline  and  tactics,  suggest  some  resemblance 
to  the  beginning  of  Napoleon's  career. 

Unhappily,  his  brilliant  fame  is  sullied  by  a  recklessness 

**  M^moirea  de  Bayard,  chap.  54.  modem,  in  Sismondi  (B^publiques 
— Guicciardini,  Ibtona,  torn.  y.  lib.  Italiennes,  torn.  xiv.  cnap.  109),  an 
10,  pp.  306—309.  —  Peter  Martyr,  author  who  has  the  rare  merit  of 
epist.  483.  —  Brantome,  Vies  dea  combining  profound  philosophical 
^ommes  illustres,  disa  24. — The  analysis  wiUi  the  superficial  and 
best,  that  is,  the  most  perspicuous  picturesque  graces  of  narrative, 
and  animated  description  of  the  ^  "Lefoudrederitalie."  (Gail- 
fight  of  Bavenna,  among  contempo-  lard,  Biyalit^,  tom.  iv.  p.  391:  — 
rary  writers,  will  be  found  in  Guic-  light  authority,  I  acknowledge, 
dai-dini  (ubi  supra) ;    among  the  even  for  a  Bobriqiifi.) 
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of  human  life,  the  more  odious  in  one  too  yoimg  to  be 
steeled  by  familiarity  with  the  iron  trade  to  which  he  was 
devoted.  It  may  be  fair,  however,  to  charge  this  on  the 
age  rather  than  on  the  individual,  for  surely  never  was 
there  one  characterized  by  greater  brutality  and  more  un- 
sparing ferocity  in  its  wars."  So  little  had  the  progress  of 
civilization  done  for  humanity.  It  is  not  until  a  recent 
period  that  a  more  generous  spirit  has  operated ;  that  a 
fellow-creature  has  been  understood  not  to  forfeit  his  rights 
as  a  man  because  he  is  an  enemy ;  that  conventional  laws 
have  been  established,  tending  greatly  to  mitigate  the  evils 
of  a  condition  which,  with  every  alleviation,  is  one  of  un- 
speakable misery ;  and  that  those  who  hold  the  destinies  of 
nations  in  their  hands  have  been  made  to  feel  that  there  is 
less  true  glory,  and  far  less  profit,  to  be  derived  from  war 
than  from  the  wise  prevention  of  it. 

The  defeat  at  Ravenna  struck  a  panic  into  the  confeder- 
ates. The  stout  heart  of  Julius  the  Second  faltered,  and  it 
required  all  the  assurances  of  the  Spanish  and  Venetian 
ministers  to  keep  him  staunch  to  his  purpose.  King 
Ferdinand  issued  orders  to  the  Great  Captain  to  hold  him- 
self in  readiness  for  taking  the  command  of  forces  to  be 
instantly  raised  for  Naples.  There  could  be  no  better  proof 
of  the  royal  consternation.** 

The  victory  of  Ravenna,  however,  was  more  fatal  to  the 

^  One  example  may  suffice,  oo-  moires  de  Bayard,  chap.  40. — ^Bem- 

curring  in  the  war  of  the  League,  bo,  Istoria  Yinisdana,  torn.  ii.  lib. 

in  1510.    When  Yicenza  was  taken  10.)    Bayard  executed  two  of  the 

by  the  Imperialists,  a  number  of  authors  of  this  diabolical  act  on  the 

the  inhabitants,  amounting  to  one—  spot.    But  the  **  chevalier  sans  re- 

or,  according  to  some  accounts,  six  proche  "  was  an  exception  to,  rather 

— thousand,  took  refuge  in  a  neigh-  than  an  example  of,  the  prevalent 

bourin^  grotto,   with  their  wives  spirit  of  the  as 


and  children,  comprehending  many  ^  Guicdardini,  Istoria,  tom.  y. 

of  the  principal  families  of  the  place,  lib.  10,  pp.  310 — 312,  322,  323. — 

A  French  officer,   detecting  their  Chronica  del  Gran  Capitan,  Ub.  3, 

retreat,  caused  a  heap  of  fSaigots  to  cap.  7. — ^^d^ana.  Hist,  de  Espi^ga, 

be  piled  up  at  the  mouth  of  the  tom.  ii   lib.  30,  cap.  9.  —  Giovio, 

cavern  and  set  on  fire.    Out  of  the  Yita  Ma^  Gt>nsalvi,  lib.  3,  p.  288. 

whole  number  of  fugitiyes  only  one  — Carbajid,  Anales,  MS.,  afio  1512. 

escaped  with  life ;   and  the  black-  —  See    also    Lettera   6x    Yettori, 

ened  and  convulsed  appearance  of  Maggio  16,  1514,  apud  Maohi  ivelli, 

the  bodies  showed  too  plainly  the  Opere. 
cruel  agonies  of  suffocation.    (M6- 
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French  than  to  their  foes.  The  unintemi])ted  snccesses  of  a 
commander  are  so  far  imfortunate,  that  they  incline  his  fol- 
lowers, by  the  brilliant  illusion  they  throw  around  his  name, 
to  rely  less  on  their  own  resources  than  on  him  whom  they 
have  hitherto  found  invincible ;  and  thus  subject  their  own 
destiny  to  all  the  casualties  which  attach  to  the  fortunes  of 
a  single  individual.  The  death  of  Gaston  de  Foix  seemed  to 
dissolve  the  only  bond  which  held  the  French  together. 
The  officers  became  divided,  the  soldiers  disheartened,  and, 
with  the  loss  of  their  young  hero,  lost  all  interest  in  the 
service.  The  allies,  advised  of  this  disorderly  state  of  the 
army,  recovered  confidence,  and  renewed  their  exertions. 
Through  Ferdinand's  influence  over  his  son-in-law,  Henry 
the  Eighth  of  England,  the  latter  had  been  induced  openly 
to  join  the  League  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  year.** 
The  Catholic  king  had  the  address,  moreover,  just  before 
the  battle,  to  detach  the  emperor  from  France,  by  effecting 
a  truce  between  him  and  Venice.*^  The  French,  now 
menaced  and  pressed  on  every  side,  began  their  retreat 
under  the  brave  La  Palice ;  and  to  such  an  impotent  state 
were  they  reduced  that  in  less  than  three  months  after  the 
fatal  Adctory  (June  28th)  they  were  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps, 
having  abandoned  not  only  their  recent  but  all  their  con- 
quests in  the  north  of  ItAly.** 

The  same  results  now  took  place  as  in  the  late  war 
against  Venice.  The  confederates  quarrelled  over  the 
division  of  the  spoil.  The  republic,  with  the  largest  claims, 
obtained  the  least  concessions.  She  felt  that  she  was  to  be 
made  to  descend  to  an  inferior  rank  in  the  scale  of  nations. 
Ferdinand  earnestly  remonstrated  with  the  pope,  and  sub- 

M  Dumont,  Corps  diplomatique,  Eighth  oould  not  escape  the  triddah. 

torn.  iv.  p.  137. — ^lie  had  become  a  spirit  of  the  age. 

party  to  it  as  early  as  Noyember  ^  Guiodardini,  Istoria,  tom.  ▼. 

17th  of    the  preceding  year;    he  lib.  10,  p.  320. 

deferred  its  publication,  however,  .     ^  M^oiies  de  Ba^^rard,  chap.  55. 

until  he  had  received  the  last  instal-  — ^Fleurange,  M^moires,  chap.  31. 

ment  of  a  subsidy  that  Louis  yiT  — Ferreras,  Hist.  d'Espapne,  torn, 

was  to  pay  him  for  the  maintenance  viil  j)p.  380,  381  — Guicciardini, 

of  peace.    (Bymor,  Foedera,  tom.  Istona,  tom.  y.  lib.  10,  pp.  836, 

ziii.pp.311— 323.— Sismondi,  Hist  336.— Zurita,  Anales,  toooL.  vL  Hbu 

des   Fran9aiB,  tom.  xv.  p.   385.)  10,  cap.  2a 
Even  the  chivalrous    Harry    the 
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sequently,  by  means  of  his  Venetian  minister,  with  Maxi- 
milian, on  this  mistaken  policy.^  But  the  indifference  of 
the  one  and  the  cupidity  of  the  other  were  closed  against 
argument.  The  result  was  precisely  what  the  prudent 
monarch  foresaw.  Venice  was  driven  into  the  arms  of  her 
perfidious  ancient  ally;  and  on  the  23rd  of  March,  1513, 
a  definitive  treaty  was  arranged  with  France  for  their  mutual 
defence.*^  Thus  the  most  efficient  member  was  alienated 
from  the  confederacy;  all  the  recent  advantages  of  the 
allies  were  compromised;  new  combinations  were  to  be 
formed,  and  new  and  interminable  prospects  of  hostility 
opened. 

Ferdinand,  relieved  from  immediate  apprehensions  of  the 
French,  took  comparatively  little  interest  in  Italian  politics. 
He  was  too  much  occupied  with  settling  his  conquests  in 
Navarre.  The  army,  indeed,  imder  Cardona  still  kept  the 
field  in  the  north  of  Italy.  The  viceroy,  after  re-establish- 
ing the  Medici  in  Florence,  remained  inactive.  The 
French,  in  the  mean  while,  had  again  mustered  in  force, 
and,  crossing  the  mountains,  encountered  the  Swiss  in  a 
bloody  battle  at  Novara  (June  6th,  1513),  where  the  former 
were  entirely  routed.  Cardona,  then  rousing  firom  his  leth- 
argy, traversed  the  Milanese  without  opposition,  laying 
waste  the  ancient  territories  of  Venice,  burning  the  palaces 
and  pleasure-houses  of  its  lordly  inhabitants  on  the  beauti- 
ful banks  of  the  Brenta,  and  approaching  so  near  to  the 
"  Queen  of  the  Adriatic  "  as  to  throw  a  few  impotent  balls 
into  the  monastery  of  San  Secondo. 

The  indignation  of  the  Venetians  and  of  Alviano,  the 
same  general  who  had  fought  so  gallantly  under  Gonsalvo 
at  the  Garigliano,  hurried  them  into  an  engagement  with 
the  allies  near  La  Motta  (Oct.  7th),  at  two  miles'  distance 
from  Vicenza.  Cardona,  loaded  with  booty  and  entangled 
among  the  mountain-passes,  was  assailed  under  every  dis- 

*  Zurita,  Analee,  torn.  tL  lib.  10,  Spain,  touching  this  buainesfl.  Opus 

cap.  44—48. — Guiociardini,  Istoria,  Epist.,  episi  520, 

torn.  Ti.  lib.  11,  p.  52. — Martyr  re-  ^  Dumont,  Corps  diplomatique, 

porto  a  oonyersation  that  he  had  torn.  iy.  part  1,  no.  86. 
with    the    Venetian    minister    in 

VOL.  iL  2  n 
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advantage.  The  German  allies  gave  way  before  the  im- 
petuous charge  of  Alviano ;  but  the  Spanish  infantry  stood 
its  ground  unshaken,  and  by  extraordinary  discipline  and 
valour  succeeded  in  turning  the  fortunes  of  the  day.  More 
than  four  thousand  of  the  enemy  were  left  on  the  field ; 
and  a  large  number  of  prisoners,  including  many  of  rank, 
with  all  the  baggage  and  artillery,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
victors.'* 

Thus  ended  the  campaign  of  1513 :  the  French  driven 
again  beyond  the  mountains ;  Venice  cooped  up  within  her 
sea-girt  fastnesses,  and  compelled  to  enroll  her  artisans  and 
common  labourers  in  her  defence, — but  still  strong  in  re- 
sources, above  all  in  the  patriotism  and  unconquerable 
spirit  of  her  people.*^ 

^  Gnicciardini,  Istoria,  torn,  vi  soldiery  that  they  refused  to  Im 

lib.  11,  pp.  101 — 138. — Peter  Mar-  separated  from  his  remains,  which 

tyr,  Opus  Epist.,  epist.  623. — Ma-  were  borne  at  the  head  of  the  army 

riana,  Mist,  de  Espa&a,  tom.  ii.  lib.  for  some  weeks  after    his  death. 

80,  cap.  21 . — Fleurange,  M^moires,  ^^^  were  finaUy  laid  in  the  church 

chap.  36,   37.  —  Also  an  original  of  St.  Stephen  in  Venice ;  and  the 

letter  of  King  Ferdinand  to  Arch-  senate,  with  more  gratitude  than 

bishop  Deza,  apud  Bemaldez,  Beyes  is  usually  conceded  to  republics, 

Catdbcos,  MS.,  cap.  242. — ^Alviano  settled  an  honourable  pension  on 

died  a  little  more  tiian  a  year  after  his  famUy. 

this  defeat,  at  sixty  vears  of  aee.  ^  Dam,  Hisi  de  Yenise,  torn. 

He  was  so  much  beloyed  by  uie  iii.  pp.  615,  616. 


Oount  Daru  has  supplied  the  desideratum,  so  long  standing,  of  a  full, 
authentic  history  of  a  state  whose  institutions  were  the  admiration  of 
earlier  times,  and  whose  long  stability  and  success  make  them  deservedly 
an  object  of  curiosity  and  interest  to  our  own.  The  style  of  the  work,  at 
once  bvely  and  condensed,  is  not  that  best  suited  to  historic  writing,  being 
of  the  })iquant,  epigrammatic  kind  much  affected  by  French  writers. 
The  subject,  too,  of  the  revolutions  of  empire,  does  not  afford  room  for 
the  dramatic  interest  attaching  to  works  which  admit  of  more  extended 
biographical  development.  Abundant  interest  will  be  found,  however,  in 
the  dexterity  with  which  he  has  disentangled  the  tortuous  politics  of  tho 
republic ;  in  the  acute  and  always  sensible  reflection  with  which  he 
clothes  the  dry  skeleton  of  fact ;  and  in  the  novel  stores  of  information 
he  has  opened.  The  foreign  policy  of  Venice  excited  too  much  interest 
among  fiiends  and  enemies  in  the  day  of  her  glory,  not  to  occupy  the 
pens  of  the  most  intelligent  writers.  But  no  Italian  chronicler,  not  even 
one  intrusted  with  tiie  office  by  the  government  itself,  has  been  able  to 
exhibit  the  interior  working  of  the  complicated  machinery  so  satisfactorily 
as  M.  Daru  has  done,  with  the  aid  of  those  voluminous  state  paners, 
which  were  as  jealously  guarded  from  inspection,  until  the  downfall  of 
the  republic,  as  the  reooras  of  the  Spanish  inquisition. 


CHAPTER  XXIIL 

CONQUEST   OF   NAVARRE. 

1512—1513. 

SovereignB  of  Nayarre.— Ferdinand  demands  a  Passage. — ^Invasion  and 
Cronquest  of  Navarre. — Treaty  of  Oithda.— Ferdinand  settles  his  Con* 
quests. — His  Conduct  examined, — Gross  Abuse  of  the  Victory. 

While  the  Spaniards  were  thus  winning  barren  laurels 
on  the  fields  of  Italy,  King  Ferdinand  was  making  a  most 
important  acquisition  of  territory  nearer  home.  The  reader 
has  already  been  made  acquainted  with  the  manner  in 
which  the  bloody  sceptre  of  Navarre  passed  from  the  hands 
of  Eleanor,  Ferdinand's  sister,  after  a  reign  of  a  few  brief 
days,  into  those  of  her  grandson  Phoebus.  (1479.)  A 
fatal  destiny  hung  over  the  house  of  Foix ;  and  the  latter 
prince  lived  to  enjoy  his  crown  only  four  years,  when  he 
was  succeeded  by  his  sister  Catharine.     (1483.) 

It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  Ferdinand  and  IsabeUa, 
so  attentive  to  enlarge  their  empire  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
geographical  limits  which  nature  seemed  to  have  assigned 
it,  would  lose  the  opportunity  now  presented  of  incorpor- 
ating into  it  the  hitherto  independent  kingdom  of  Navarre, 
by  the  marriage  of  their  own  heir  with  its  sovereign.  All 
their  efforts,  however,  were  frustrated  by  the  queen  mother 
Magdaleine,  sister  of  Louis  the  Eleventh,  who,  sacrificing 
the  interests  of  the  nation  to  her  prejudices,  evaded  the  pro- 
posed match,  under  various  pretexts,  and  in  the  end  effected 
a  union  between  her  daughter  and  a  French  noble,  Jean 
d'Albret,  heir  to  considerable  estates  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Navarre.  This  was  a  most  fatal  error.  The  independ- 
ence of  Navarre  had  hitherto  been  maintained  less  through 
its  own  strength  than  the  weakness  of  its  neighbours.    But, 
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now  that  the  petty  states  around  her  had  been  absorbed 
into  two  great  and  powerftil  monarchies,  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  so  feeble  a  barrier  would  be  longer  respected, 
or  that  it  would  not  be  swept  away  in  the  first  collision  of 
those  formidable  forces.  But,  although  the  independence 
of  the  kingdom  must  be  lost,  the  princes  of  Navarre  might 
yet  maintain  their  station  by  a  union  with  the  reigning 
family  of  France  and  Spain.  By  the  present  connection 
with  a  mere  private  individual  they  lost  both  the  one  and 
the  other.^ 

Still,  the  most  friendly  relati(»is  subsisted  between  the 
Catholic  king  and  his  niece  during  the  lifetime  of  Isabella. 
The  sovereigns  assisted  her  in  taking  possession  of  her  tur- 
bulent dominions,  as  well  as  in  allaying  the  deadly  feuds  of 
the  Beaumonts  and  Agramonts,  with  which  they  were  rent 
asunder.  They  supported  her  with  their  arms  in  resisting 
her  uncle  Jean,  viscount  of  Narbonne,  who  claimed  the 
crown  on  the  groundless  pretext  of  its  being  limited  to 
male  heirs.^  The  alliance  with  Spain  was  drawn  still 
closer  by  the  avowed  purpose  of  Louis  the  Twelfth  to  sup- 
port his  nephew,  Gaston  de  Foix,  in  the  claims  of  his  de- 
ceased father.'  The  death  of  the  young  hero,  however,  at 
Ravenna,  wholly  changed  the  relations  and  feelings  of  the 
two  countries.  Navarre  had  nothing  immediately  to  fear 
from  France.  She  felt  distrust  of  Spain  on  more  than  one 
account,  especially  for  the  protection  a£forded  the  Beau* 
montese  exiles,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  the  young  count 
of  Lerin,  Ferdinand's  nephew.* 

France,  too,  standing  alone,  and  at  bay  against  the  rest 
of  Europe,  found  the  alliance  of  the  little  state  of  Navarre 
of  importance  to  her ;  especially  at  the  present  juncture, 
when  the  project  of  an  expedition  against  Guienne,  by  the 

*  See  Part  I.  chapters  10,  12.  '  Aleson,  Annalee  de  Nayarra, 

'  Histoire  du  Eoyaume  de  Na-  torn.  y.  lib.  35,  cap.  13. — Zurita, 

varre,  pp.  667,  570.— Aleson,  An-  Anales,  torn.  vi.  lib.  9,  cap.  54. — 

nales  de  Nayarra,  torn.  y.  lib.  34,  Sismondi,  Hist  des  Fran^ais,  torn. 

caj).  1. — ^Diccionario  geogr&fico-his-  xy.  p.  600. 

tdrico  de  Espana,  por  la  Beal  Aca-         *  Aleson,  Annales  de  NayaRm^ 

demia  de  la  Historia  (Madrid,  1 802) ,  ubi  supra. 

torn,  ii  p.  117. 
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combined  armies  of  Spain  and  England,  naturally  made 
Louis  the  Twelfth  desirous  to  secure  the  good  will  of  a 
prince  who  might  be  said  to  wear  the  keys  of  the  Pyrenees, 
as  the  king  of  Sardinia  did  those  of  the  Alps,  at  his  girdle. 
With  these  amicable  dispositions,  the  king  and  queen  of 
Navarre  despatched  their  plenipotentiaries  to  Blois,  early 
in  May,  soon  after  the  battle  of  Ravenna,  with  full  powers 
to  conclude  a  treaty  of  alliance  and  confederation  with  the 
French  government.* 

In  the  mean  time,  June  8th,  an  English  squadron  arrived 
at  Passage,  in  Guipuscoa,  having  ten  thousand  men  on 
board  under  Thomas  Grey,  marquis  of  Dorset,*  in  order  to 
co-operate  with  King  Ferdinand's  army  in  the  descent  on 
Guienne.  This  latter  force,  consisting  of  two  thousand 
five  hundred  horse,  light  and  heavy,  six  thousand  foot,  and 
twenty  pieces  of  artillery,  was  placed  under  Don  Fadrique 
de  Toledo,  the  old  duke  of  Alva,  grandfather  of  the  general 
who  wrote  his  name  in  indelible  chai'acters  of  blood  in  the 
Netherlands  under  Philip  the  Second.^  Before  making  any 
movement,  however,  Ferdinand,  who  knew  the  equivocal 
dispositions  of  the  Navarrese  sovereigns,  determined  to 
secure  himself  from  the  annoyance  which  their  strong  posi- 
tion enabled  them  to  give  him  on  whatever  route  he 
adopted.  He  accordingly  sent  to  request  a  free  passage 
through  their  dominions,  with  the  demand,  moreover,  that 
they  should  intrust  six  of  theu*  principal  fortresses  to  such 
Navarrese  as  he  should  name,  as  a  guarantee  for  their  neu- 

*  Dtunont,   Corpa  diplomatique,  la  Yega  gives  a  brilliant  sketch  of 

torn.  iy.  pari  1,  p.  147. — See  also  this  stem    old    nobleman   in  his 

the  king^s  letter  to  Deza,   dated  ^rounger  days,  such  as  our  imagina- 

Burgos,  July  20th,  1512,  apud  Ber-  tion  would  scarcely  haye  formed 

naldez,  Beyes  Oat61ico6,  MS.,  cap.  of  him  at  any  period : 
235 

•Aleeon.  Annales  de  Nayarra,  "  Otro  Maxte  'n  gnerm,  en  oorie 

torn.  T.  p.  245.— Herbert,  Life  and  w-"!™                 v       i      ^  i 

Baigne  ot  Henty  VHI.  (London,  Mcwtiavaaemanoeboenlassefiale. 

1649).  p.  20.-flolin8hed,  Ohronil  ^^  ""*«»•  <iP^  enm  tales,  qu'  es- 

clee,  p.  868  (London,  1810).— Ma-  .  pe«n9» 

nana;  Hirt.  de  Eepafia,  torn.  ix.  p.  »  "^r**,  oonfian^  daro  dami  , 

31«.-Hi8  Valencian  editors  correct  » coantoeleiniravan:  qp.  elaena, 

his  text,  by  substituting  marquia  ««»..q?^«*„  "^  informana  un  ser 

ofDorchesfel  ^'^'     .    .    „                 ,«, 

»  The  young  poet  Oardlaaso  d«  Obras.  ed.  de  Harrera,  p.  10& 
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trality  during  the  expedition.  He  accompanied  this  modest 
proposal  with  the  alternative  that  the  sovereigns  should 
become  parties  to  the  Holy  League ;  engaging  in  that  case 
to  restore  certain  places  in  his  possession,  which  they 
claimed,  and  pledging  the  whole  strength  of  the  confederacy 
to  protect  them  against  any  hostile  attempts  of  France." 

The  situation  of  these  unfortunate  princes  was  in  the 
highest  degree  embarrassing.  The  neutrality  they  had  so 
long  and  sedulously  maintained  was  now  to  be  abandoned ; 
and  their  choice,  whichever  party  they  espoused,  must  com- 
promise their  possessions  on  one  or  the  other  side  of  the 
Pyrenees,  in  exchange  for  an  ally  whose  friendship  had 
proved  by  repeated  experience  quite  as  disastrous  as  his 
enmity.  In  this  dilemma  they  sent  ambassadors  into  Cas- 
tile, to  obtain  some  modification  of  the  terms,  or  at  least  to 
protract  negotiations  till  some  definitive  arrangement  should 
be  made  with  Louis  the  Tv;elfth.* 

On  the  17th  of  July,  their  plenipotentiaries  signed  a 
treaty  with  that  monarch  at  Blois,  by  which  France  and 
Navarre  mutually  agreed  to  defend  each  other,  in  case  of 
attack,  against  all  enemies  whatever.  By  another  provision, 
obviously  directed  against  Spain,  it  was  stipulated  that 
neither  nationiBhould  allow  a  passage  to  the  enemies  of  the 
other  through  its  dominions,*  and,  by  a  third,  Navarre 
pledged  herself  to  declare  war  on  the  English  now  assem- 
bled in  Guipuscoa,  and  all  those  co-operating  with  them.^^ 

Through  a  singular  accident  Ferdinand  was  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  principal  articles  of  this  treaty  before  its 
signature.^^     His  army  had  remained  inactive  in  its  quar- 

*  Lebr^a,  De  BqUo  Nayariensi,  Epist,  episi  487. — Garibay,  Oom- 
lib.  1,  cap.  3. — ^Zurita,  Anales,  torn,  pendio,  torn.  iii.  lib.  29,  cap.  25. 
Ti.  lib.  10,  oap.  4,  6, — Aleson,  An-  ^^  Dumont,  Corps  diplomatiqae, 
nales  de  Navarra,  torn.  y.  lib.  35,  torn.  iy.  part.  1,  no.  69. — Carta  del 
cap.  15.  —  Peter  Martyr,  Opus  Bey  k  D.  Diego  Deaa,  apud  Ber- 
Epist.,  epist.  488.  —  Bernaldez,  naldez,  Beyes  Catdlioos,  MS.,  oap. 
Beyee  Catdlicos,  MS.,  ubi  enpra. —  235. 

Garibay,  Compendio,  torn.  ii.  lib.  ^  A  confidential  secretary  of  King 

29,  cap.  25.— Sandoyal,  Hist,  del  Jean  of  Nayarre  was  murdered  in 

£mp.  Carlos  Y.,  torn.  L  p.  25.  his   sleep   bjr   his   mistress.     His 

*  Zurita,  Anales,  tom.  yi.  lib.  10,  papers,  oontuning  the  heads  of  the 
«ap,  ?»  S*  —  Peter  Martyr,  Opus  proposed  treaty  with  Frauoe,  fell 
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ters  around  Vitoria,  ever  since  the  landing  of  the  English. 
He  now  saw  the  hopelessness  of  further  negotiation,  and, 
determining  to  anticipate  the  stroke  prepared  for  him,  com- 
manded his  general  to  invade  without  delay  and  occupy 
Navarre. 

The  duke  of  Alva  crossed  the  borders  on  the  21st  of 
July,  proclaiming  that  no  harm  should  be  offered  to  those 
who  voluntarily  submitted.  On  the  23rd  he  arrived  before 
Fampelona.  King  John,  who,  all  the  while  he  had  been 
thus  dallying  with  the  lion,  had  made  no  provision  for  de- 
fence, had  already  abandoned  his  capital,  leaving  it  to  make 
the  best  terms  it  could  for  itself.  On .  the  following  day, 
the  city,  having  first  obtained  assurance  of  respect  for  all 
its  franchises  and  immunities,  surrendered ;  ''  a  circum- 
stance," devoutly  exclaims  King  Ferdinand,  "in  which 
wc  truly  discern  the  hand  of  our  blessed  Lord,  whose  n)i- 
raculous  interposition  has  been  visible  through  all  this 
enterprise,  undertaken  for  the  weal  of  the  church  and  the 
extirpation  of  the  accursed  schism."  ^* 

The  royal  exile,  in  the  mean  while,  had  retreated  to 
Lumbier,  where  he  solicited  the  assistance  of  the  duke  of 
Longueville,  then  encamped  on  the  northern  frontier  for 
the  defence  of  Bayonne.  The  French  commander,  how- 
ever, stood  too  much  in  awe  of  the  English,  still  lying  in 
Guipuscoa,  to  weaken  himself  by  a  detachment  into 
Navarre ;  and  the  unfortunate  monarch,  unsupported  either 
by  his  own  subjects  or  his  new  ally,  was  compelled  to 

into  the  bauds  of  a  priest  of  Pam-  Epist.,  epist.  495. — ^Aleson,  Annales 

polona.  who  was  induced  by  the  de  Nayarra,  torn.  y.  lib.  36,  cap.  15. 

hopes  of  a  reward  to  betray  them  — Bemaldez  has  incorporated  into 

to  Terdinand.    The  story  is  told  by  his  chronicle  seyeral  letters  of  King 

Martyr,  in  a  letter  dated  July  18th,  Ferdinand,  written  during  the  pro- 

1512.      (Opus  Episi,  epist.  490.)  gross  of  tiie  war.    It  is  singular 

Its  truth  IS  attested  by  the  con-  that,  coming  from  so  high  a  source, 

formity  of  the  proposed  terms  with  they  should  not  haye  been  more 

those  of  the  actual  treaty.  freely  resorted  to  by  the  Spanish 

^'   Carta   del  Bey  i  D.  Diego  writers.      They  are   addressed    to 

Deza,  Burgos,  July  26th,  apud  Ber-  his  confessor,  Deza,  archbishop  of 

naldez,  Beyee  Gatolicos,  MS.,  can.  Seville,    with    whom    Bemaldez, 

236.  —  Histoire   du   Boyaume   de  curate  of  a  parish  in  his  diocese, 

Nayaire,  pp.  620 — 627. — Abarca,  was,  as  appears  from  other  parts  of 

Beyes  de  Aragon,  tom.  ii.  rey  30,  his  work,  on  terms  of  intimacy. 
cap.    21.  —  Peter   Martyr,    Opus 
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cross  the  mountains  and  take  refuge  with  his  family  in 
France." 

The  duke  of  Alva  lost  no  time  in  pressing  his  advantage ; 
opening  the  way  by  a  proclamation  of  the  Catholic  king, 
that  it  was  intended  only  to  hold  possession  of  the  country, 
as  security  for  the  pacific  disposition  of  its  sovereigns,  until 
the  end  of  his  present  expedition  against  Guienne.  From 
whatever  cause,  the  Spanish  general  experienced  so  little 
resistance  that  in  less  than  a  fortnight  he  overran  and  sub- 
dued nearly  the  whole  of  Upper  Navarre.  So  short  a  time 
sufficed  for  the  subversion  of  a  monarchy  which,  in  defiance 
of  storm  and  stratagem,  had  maintained  its  independence 
unimpaired,  with  a  few  brief  exceptions,  for  seven  centuries.^* 

On  reviewing  these  extraordinary  events,  we  are  led  to 
distrust  the  capacity  and  courage  of  a  prince  who  could 
so  readily  abandon  his  kingdom,  without  so  much  as  firing 
a  shot  in  its  defence.  John  had  shown,  however,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  that  he  was  destitute  of  neither.  He 
was  not,  it  must  be  confessed,  of  the  temper  best  suited  to 
the  fierce  and  stirring  times  on  which  he  was  cast.  He 
was  of  an  amiable  disposition,  social  and  fond  of  pleasure, 
and  so  little  jealous  of  his  royal  dignity  that  he  mixed  freely 
in  the  dances  and  other  entertainments  of  the  humblest  of 
his  subjects.  His  greatest  defect  was  the  facility  with  which 
he  reposed  the  cares  of  state  on  favourites,  not  always  the 
most  deserving.  His  greatest  merit  was  his  love  of  letters.** 
Unfortunately,  neither  his  merits  nor  defects  were  of  a  kind 
best  adapted  to  extricate  him  from  his  present  perilous  situ- 
ation or  enable  him  to  cope  with  his  wily  and  resolute 

^  Aleson,  Annales  de  Navarra,  Abarca  treats  the  story  as  an  old 

torn.  V.  lib.  35,  cap.  15.  — Histoire  wife's  tale,  and  Garibay  as  an  old 

du  Boyaume  de  Navarre,  p.  622. —  woman  for  repeating  it    Reyes  de 

Lebrija,  De  Bello  Navariensi,  Ub.  Aragon,  torn.  li.  rey  80,  cap.  21. 

1,  cap.  4. —  "Jean  d'Albret  you  "   Manifieeto  del  Rey  D.  Pop- 

were  bom,"  said  Catherine  to  her  nando,  Julv  30th,  apud  Beinaldez, 

unfortunate  hnsband,  as  they  were  Reyes  Catolicos,  MS.,  cap.  236. — 

Hyiag  from  their  kingdom,  "  and  Lebrija,  De  Bello  Navariensi,  lib.  1, 

Jean  d'Albret  you  wiU  die.    Had  I  cap.  5.— Garibay,  Oompendio,  torn, 

been  king,  and  you  queen,  we  had  iii.  lib.  29,  cap.  26. 

been  reigning  in  Navarre  at  this  "  Aleson,  Annales  de  Navarra, 

moment.^     (Garibay,   Compondio,  torn.  v.  lib.  35,  cap.  2.— Histoire  du 

torn.  iii.  lib.  29,  cap.  26.)    Father  Royamne  de  Navarre,  pp.  608,  604. 
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adversaiy.  Por  this,  however,  more  commanding  talents 
might  well  have  failed.  The  period  had  arrived  when  in 
the  regular  progress  of  events,  Navarre  must  yield  up  her 
independence  to  the  two  great  nations  on  her  borders; 
who,  attracted  by  the  strength  of  her  natural  position, 
and  her  political  weakness,  would  be  sure,  now  that  their 
own  domestic  discords  were  healed,  to  claim  each  the 
moiety  which  seemed  naturally  to  fall  within  its  own  terri- 
torial limits.  Particular  events  might  accelerate  or  retard 
this  result,  but  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  human  genius  to 
avert  its  final  consummation. 

King  Ferdinand,  who  descried  the  storm  now  gathering 
on  the  side  of  France,  resolved  to  meet  it  promptly,  and 
commanded  his  general  to  cross  the  mountains  and  occupy 
the  districts  of  Lower  Navarre.  In  this  he  expected  the 
co-operation  of  the  English.  But  he  was  disappointed.  The 
marquis  of  Dorset  alleged  that  the  time  consumed  in  the 
reduction  of  Navarre  made  it  too  late  for  the  expedition 
against  Guienne,  which  was  now  placed  in  a  posture  of  de- 
fence. He  loudly  complained  that  his  master  had  been 
duped  by  the  Catholic  king,  who  had  used  his  ally  to  make 
conquests  solely  for  himself;  and,  in  spite  of  every  remon- 
strance, he  re-embarked  his  whole  force,  without  waiting 
for  orders ;  "  a  proceeding,"  says  Ferdinand  in  one  of  his 
letters,  "  which  touches  me  most  deeply,  from  the  stain  it 
leaves  on  the  honour  of  the  most  serene  king  my  son-in-law, 
and  the  glory  of  the  English  nation,  so  distinguished  in 
times  past  for  high  and  chivalrous  emprize.'* " 

The  duke  of  Alva,  thus  unsupported,  was  no  match  for 
the  French  under  Longueville,  strengthened,  moreover,  by 
the  veteran  corps  returned  from  Italy  with  the  brave  La 
Palice.  Indeed,  he  narrowly  escaped  being  hemmed  in 
between  the  two  armies,  and  only  succeeded  in  anticipating 
by  a  few  hours  the  movements  of  La  Palice,  so  as  to  make 

^  See  the  king's  third  letter  to  Lebrija,De  BeUoNaYBnensi,  lib.  1, 

Deza,  Logrofio,    November    12th,  cap.  7.— Peter  Martyr,  Opus  Epist, 

apud  Bemaldez,  Beves  Catdlioos,  epiat.  499. — ^Herbert,  life  of  Henry 

MS.,  cap.  236.— Mariana,  Hist,  de  YlII.,  p.  24.— Holinshed,  Ohxoni- 

Espafia,  torn,  ii  lib.  30,  cap.  12. —  des,  p.  571. 
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good  his  retreat  through  the  pass  of  Roncesvalles  and 
throw  himself  into  Pampelona."  Hither  he  was  speedily 
followed  by  the  French  general,  accompanied  by  Jean  d'Al- 
bret.  On  the  27th  of  November  the  besiegers  made  a  des- 
perate  though  inejQPectual  assault  on  the  city,  which  was 
repeated  with  equal  ill  fortune  on  the  two  following  days. 
The  beleaguering  forces,  in  the  mean  time,  were  straitened 
for  provisions ;  and  at  length,  after  a  siege  of  some  weeks, 
on  learning  the  arrival  of  fresh  reinforcements  under  the 
duke  of  Najara,^^  they  broke  up  their  encampment,  and 
withdrew  across  the  mountains ;  and  with  them  faded  the 
last  ray  of  hope  for  the  restoration  of  the  unfortunate  mon- 
arch of  Navarre." 

On  the  1st  of  April  in  the  following  year,  1513,  Ferdi- 
nand eflTected  a  truce  with  Louis  the  Twelfth,  embracing 
their  respective  territories  west  of  the  Alps.  It  continued 
a  year,  and  at  its  expiration  was  renewed  for  a  similar 
time.^     This  arrangement,  by  which  Louis  sacrificed  the 

them  long  survived  the  loss  of  their 
orown.  J  ean  died  June  2drd,  1517, 
and  Catharine  followed  on  the  12th 
of  FebiTiaiy  of  the  next  year, — 
happy,  at  least,  that,  as  misfortune 
hod  no  power  to  divide  them  in 
life,  so  they  were  not  long  separated 
by  death.  (Histoire  du  Boyaume 
de  Navarre,  p.  643. — ^Aleson,  An- 
nalea  de  Navarra,  torn.  v.  lib.  35, 
cap.  20,  21.)  Their  bodies  sleep 
siae  by  side  in  the  cathedral  churca 
of  Lescar,  in  their  own  dominions 
of  B^m ;  and  their  fate  is  justly 
noticed  by  the  Spanish  historians 
as  one  of  tne  most  striking  examples 
of  that  stem  decree  by  which  the 
sins  of  the  fathers  are  visited  on 
the  children  to  the  third  and  fourth 
generation. 

^  Plassan,  Diplomatie  Fran^aiae, 
tom.  i,  p.  295. — Bymer,  Fcadera, 
tom.  xiii.  pp.  350—352. — Oxdcdar- 
dini,  Istoria,  tom.  vi.  lib.  11,  p.  82; 
lib.  12,  p.  168.— Mariana,  Hist  de 
Espafka,  tom.  ii.  lib.  30,  ca^.  22.— 
**Fu  cosa  ridioola,"  says  Guiociar- 
dini  in  relation  to  this  truce,  **  che 
uei  medesimi  giorni,  che  la  si  ban- 
diva   soleuneuiente   per    tutta   la 


'^  Qarcilasso  de  la  Ye^  alludes 
to  these  military  exploits  of  the 
duke,  in  his  second  eclogue : 

**  Con  mas  ilustre  nombre  los  ar- 
neees 
de  los  fieros  Franceses  aboUava." 
Obras,  ed.  de  Herrera,  p.  505. 

^  Such  was  the  power  of  the  old 
duke  of  Najara  that  he  brought 
into  the  field  on  this  occasion  1100 
horse  and  3000  foot,  raised  and 
eauipped  on  his  own  estates.  Peter 
Mieirtvr,  Oj^us  Epist.,  epist.  507. 

u  M^moires  de  Bayard,  chap.  55, 
56.  —  Fleurange,  Memoires,  chap. 
33. — ^Lebnja,  De  BeUo  Navariensi, 
Eb.  1,  cap.  8,  9. — ^Abarca,  Beyeede 
Aragon,  tom.  ii.  rev  30,  cap.  21. — 
Carbajal,  Anales,  MS.,  afio  1512. — 
Jean  and  Catharine  d* Albret  passed 
the  remainder  of  their  days  in  their 
tenitories  on  the  Frendi  side  of 
the  Pyrenees.  They  made  one 
more  faint  and  fruitless  attempt  to 
recover  their  dominions,  during 
the  re^noy  of  Cardinal  Ximenes. 

i Carbajal,  Anales,  MS.,  cap.   12.) 
broken   in     spirits,    their    healtn 
graduaUy  declined,  and  neither  of 
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interests  of  his  ally  the  king  of  Navarre,  gave  Ferdinand 
ample  time  for  settling  and  fortifying  his  new  conquests ; 
while  it  left  the  war  open  in  a  quarter  where,  he  well  knew, 
others  were  more  interested  than  himself  to  prosecute  it 
with  vigour.  The  treaty  must  be  allowed  to  be  more  de- 
fensible on  the  score  of  policy  than  of  good  faith."  The 
allies  loudly  inveighed  against  the  treachery  of  their  con- 
federate, who  had  so  unscrupulously  sacrificed  the  common 
interest  by  relieving  France  from  the  powerful  diversion  he 
was  engaged  to  make  on  her  western  borders.  It  is  no 
justification  of  wrong,  that  similar  wrongs  have  been  com- 
mitted by  others ;  but  those  who  commit  them  (and  there 
was  not  one  of  the  allies  who  could  escape  the  imputation, 
amid  the  political  profligacy  of  the  times)  certainly  forfeit 
the  privilege  to  complain.** 

SpAffna,  yenne  un  araldo  a  rignifl- 
cargii  in  nome  del  Be  d^Inghiuerra 
gli  apparati  potentissimi,  che  oi 
noeya  per  asealtare  la  Franda,  e  a 
floUecitare  che  egli  medesimameiite 
movesse,  seoondo  che  ayeya  pro* 
measo,  la  guerra  daUa  parte  di 
Spagna."  Istoria,  torn,  yi  lib.  12, 
p.  84. 

»  Francesco  Vetfcori,  the  Floren- 
tine ambassador  at  the  papal  court, 
writes  to  Machiayelli  that  he  lay 
awake  two  hours  that  night  specu- 
lating on  the  real  motiyes  of  the 
Catholic  king  in  making  this  truce, 
which,  regarded  simply  asamatter of 
policy,  he  condemns  in  toto.  He  ao- 
oompanies  this  with  yarious  predic- 
tions respecting  the  consequences 
likely  to  result  from  it.  These 
consequences  neyer  occurred,  how- 
eyer ;  and  the  feiilure  of  his  predic- 
tions may  be  receiyed  as  the  best 
refutation  of  his  arguments.  Ma- 
chiayelli, Opere,  Xett  &imigl., 
Aprile  21,  1513. 

•*  Guicciardini,  Istoria,  tom.  yl 
lib.  11,  np.  81,  82.— MachiayeUi, 
Opere,  uoi  supra. — Peter  Martyr, 
Opus  Enist.,  epist.  538. ^On  the  5th 
of  April  a  treaty  was  concluded  at 
Mechlin,  in  the  names  of  Ferdi- 
nand, the  king  of  England,  the 
emperor,  and  uie  pope.  (Bymer, 
Foddera,  tom.  ziii  pp.  354-- 358.) 


The  CastiUan  envoy,  Don  Luis 
Carroz,  was  not  present  at  Mechlin, 
but  it  was  ratified  and  solemnly 
sworn  to  by  him,  on  behalf  of  his 
soyereign,  in  London,  April  18th. 
(Ibid.,  tom.  xiii.  p.  363.)  By  this 
treaty,  Spain  agreed  to  attack 
France  in  Guienne,  while  the  other 
powers  were  to  co-operate  by  a 
descent  on  other  quarters.  (See 
also  Dumont,  Corps  diplomatique, 
tom.  iy.  part.  1,  no.  79.)  This  was 
in  direct  contradiction  of  the  treaty 
signed  only  fiye  days  before  at 
Orthds,  and,  if  made  with  the 
privity  of  King  Ferdinand,  must 
DC  allowed  to  be  a  gratuitous  dis- 
play of  perfidy,  not  easily  matched 
in  that  age.  As  suoh,  of  course,  it 
is  stigmatised  by  the  French  his- 
torians,— that  is,  the  latter  ones, 
for  I  find  no  comment  on  it  in  con- 
temporary writei-s.  (See  Bapin, 
History  of  England,  translated  by 
Tindal  (London.  1785--9),  yoL  iL 
pp.  93,  M. — Sismondi,  Hist,  des 
Fran^ais,  tom.  zy.  p.  626.)  Fer- 
dinand, when  applied  to  by  Henry 
yill.  to  ratify  tne  acts  of  his  minis- 
ter, in  the  following  summer,  re- 
fused, on  the  ground  that  the  latter 
had  transcended  his  powers.  (Her- 
bert, Life  of  Henry  YIIL,  p.  29.) 
The  Spanish  writers  are  silent.  His 
assertion  deriyea  some  probability 
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Ferdinand  availed  himself  of  the  interval  of  repose  now 
secured  to  settle  his  new  conquests.  He  had  transferred 
his  residence  first  to  Burgos,  and  afterwards  to  Logrono, 
that  he  might  be  near  the  theatre  of  operations.  He  was 
indefatigable  in  raising  reinforcements  and  supplies,  and 
expressed  his  intention  at  one  time,  notwithstanding  the 
declining  state  of  his  health,  to  take  the  conmiand  in  per- 
son. He  showed  his  usual  sagacity  in  various  regulations 
for  improving  the  police,  healing  the  domestic  feuds, — as 
fatal  to  Navarre  as  the  arms  of  its  enemies, — and  confirm- 
ing and  extending  its  municipal  privileges  and  immunities^ 
so  as  to  conciliate  the  affections  of  his  new  subjects," 

On  the  23rd  of  March,  1518,  the  estates  of  Navarre  took 
the  usual  oaths  of  allegiance  to  King  Ferdinand.^^    On  the 

from  the  tenor  of  one  of  the  ar-      more  solemn  the  protestations  of 
tides,  which  provides  that  in  case      the  parties,  the  more  ground 


he  refuses  to  confirm  the  treaty  it  there    for    distrusting    their 

shaU    stiU    be    binding    between  cerity.* 

England    and  the  emperor;    Ian-  ^  Oarta  del  Sey  4  Don  Diego 

guage  which,  as  it  anticipates,  may  Deza,  Nov.  12th,  1512,  apud  B^ 

seem  to  authorize,  such  a  contin-  naldez,  Beyee  Cat61icos,  MS.,  cap. 

gency.  —  Public  treaties  have,  for  2Sd. — ^Aleson,  Annales  de  Navarra, 

obvious  reasons,  been  generally  re-  tom.  y.  lib.  35,  cap.  16. — Zurita, 

ceived  as  the  surest  basis  for  history.  Anales,  tom.  vi.  hb.  10,  cap.   IS, 

One  might  weU  doubt  this,  who  36,  43.  —  Oarbajal,  Anales,  MS., 

attempts  to  reconcile  the  multifari-  ano  1512. 

ous  discrepancies  and  contradictions  ^  Hist,  du  Boyaume  de  Navarre, 

in  those  of  the  period  under  review,  np.  629,  630.— Aleson,  Annales  de 

The  science  of  diplomacy,  as  then  Navarra,  tom.  v.  lib.  35,  cap.  16. — 

practised,   was  a  mere    game    of  Garibay,  Oompendio,  tom.  iiL  lib* 

finesse  and  falsehood,  in  which  the  30,  cap.  1. 


«  [In  several  elaborate  letters  to  his  minister  in  England,  Ferdinand 
gives  a  great  variety  of  reasons  for  having  made  the  tnice  with  Franoei 
One,  on  which  he  seems  to  lay  particular  stress,  is  that,  having  taken  a 
bad  cold  which  had  made  him  very  ill,  he  had  been  solemnly  charged  by 
his  confessor  and  other  **  persons  of  tender  consciences  "  to  seek  a  recon- 
ciliation with  his  enemies,  as  good  Ohiistians  are  in  the  habit  of  doing 
when  preparing  for  death.  He  is  ready,  however  (being  now  restored  to 
health),  to  enter  into  fresh  engagements  against  France  if  requested  hj 
Henry,  stipulating  only  that,  while  the  latter  pursues  the  conquest  of 
Normandy  and  omer  provinces,  his  own  movements  shaU  be  confined  to 
the  ao(j[uisition  of  B6am, — an  operation  which,  he  asserts,  would  be  no 
infraction  of  the  truce,  while  it  would  render  a  great  seiTice  to  his  aUy 
by  detaining  French  troops  in  that  quarter.  (Bersenroth,  Letters, 
Despatches,  and  State  Papers,  vol.  ii.)  What  is  reauy^  to  be  said  in 
favour  of  Ferdinand  is  that  he  made  strenuous  efforts  to  inform  his  am- 
bassador in  England  of  the  truce  in  time  to  prevent  his  signing  the  traatj 
against  France. — ^£d.] 
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15tli  of  June,  1515,  the  Catholic  monarch,  by  a  solemn  act 
in  cortes,  held  at  Burgos,  incorporated  his  new  conquests 
mto  the  kingdom  of  Castile.**  The  event  excited  some 
surprise,  considering  his  more  intimate  relations  with  Ara- 
gon.  But  it  was  to  the  arms  of  Castile  that  he  was  chiefly 
indebted  for  the  conquest;  and  it  was  on  her  superior 
wealth  and  resources  that  he  relied  for  maintaining  it. 
With  this  was  combined  the  politic  consideration  that  the 
Navarrese,  naturally  turbulent  and  factious,  would  be  held 
more  easily  in  subordination  when  associated  with  Castile, 
than  with  Aragon,  where  the  spirit  of  independence  was 
higher,  and  often  manifested  itself  in  such  bold  assertion  of 
popular  rights  as  falls  most  unwelcome  on  a  royal  ear.  To 
all  this  must  be  added  the  despair  of  issue  by  his  present 
marriage,  which  had  much  abated  his  personal  interest  in 
enlarging  the  extent  of  his  patrimonial  domains. 

Foreign  writers  characterize  the  conquest  of  Navan-e  as 
a  bold,  unblushing  usurpation,  rendered  more  odious  by 
the  mask  of  religious  hypocrisy.  The  national  writers,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  employed  their  pens  industriously  to 
vindicate  it ;  some  endeavouring  to  rake  a  good  claim  for 
Castile  out  of  its  ancient  union  with  Navarre,  almost  as 
ancient,  indeed,  as  the  Moorish  conquest.  Others  resort 
to  considerations  of  expediency,  relying  on  the  mutual 
benefits  of  the  connection  to  both  kingdoms ;  arguments 
which  prove  little  else  than  the  weakness  of  the  cause.** 
All  lay  more  or  less  stress  on  the  celebrated  bull  of  Julius 
the  Second,  of  February  18th,  1612,  by  which  he  excom- 
municated the  sovereigns  of  Navarre  as  heretics,  schismatics, 

^  Zurita,  Anales,  torn.  vi.  lib.  dealt  by  the  Israelites  of  old  to  the 

10,  cap.  92. — Oarbajal,  Anales,  MS.,  people  of  Ephron,  and  to  Sihon, 

afio  15)5.  —  Garibay,  Compendio,  king  of  the  Amorites.   (Monarquia, 

torn.  iii.  lib.  30,  cap.  1. — Aleson,  torn.  i.  lib.  3,  cap.  6.)    It  might 

Annales  de  Nararra,  torn.  y.  lib.  seem    strange    that    a    Christian 

35,  cap.  7.  —  Sandoval,  Hist,  del  should  look  for  authority  in  the 

Emp.  Carlos  Y.,  tom.  i.  p.  26.  practices  of  the  race  he  so  much 

^  The  honest  oanon  Salazar  de  abominates,  instead  of  the  inspired 

Ifendoza  (taking   the   hint   from  precepts  of  the  Founder  of  his  re- 

Lebrija,    indeedj  finds   abundant  ligionl  But  in  ti-iiUi  your  thorough* 

warrant  for  Feroinand's  treatment  bred  casuist  is  apt  to  be  very  little 

of  Nayarre  in  the  hard  measure  of  a  Christian. 
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and  enemies  of  the  church ;  releasing  their  subjects  from 
their  allegiance,  laying  their  dominions  under  an  interdict, 
and  delivering  them  over  to  any  who  should  take,  or  had  al- 
ready taken,  possession  of  them.*'  Most,  indeed,  are  content 
to  rest  on  this,  as  the  true  basis  and  original  ground  of  the 
conquest.  The  total  silence  of  the  Catholic  king  respect- 
ing this  document  before  the  invasion,  and  the  omission  of 
the  national  historians  since  to  produce  it,  have  caused 
much  scepticism  as  to  its  existence.  And,  although  its 
recent  publication  puts  this  beyond  doubt,  the  instrument 
contains,  in  my  judgment,  strong  internal  evidence  for  dis- 
trusting the  accuracy  of  the  date  affixed  to  it,  which  should 
have  been  posterior  to  the  invasion ;  a  circumstance  mate- 
rially affecting  the  argument,  as  it  makes  the  papal  sen- 
tence not  the  original  basis  of  the  war,  but  only  a  sanction 
subsequently  obtained  to  cover  its  injustice  and  authorize 
retaining  the  fruits  of  it.** 


^  See  the  original  bull  of  Julius 
n.  apud  Mariana,  Hist,  de  Espafia, 
torn.  IX.  Apend.  no.  2,  ed.  Valencia, 
1796. — '*  Joaunem  et  Catharinam," 
Bays  the  bull,  in  the  usual  con- 
ciliatory style  of  the  Vatican,  "  per- 
ditionis  fihos,  —  excommunicatos, 
anathemizatos,  maledictos,  seterni 
supplidi  reos,*'  etc.  etc  **Our 
armies  swore  terribly  in  Flandei-s, 
cried  my  uncle  Toby,— but  nothing 
to  thia  For  my  own  part,  I  could 
not  have  a  heart  to  curse  my  dog 
so." 

*  The  ninth  volume  of  the  splen- 
did Valencian  edition  of  Mariana 
contains  in  the  Appendix  the 
famous  buU  of  Julius  II.  of  Feb. 
18th,  1512,  the  original  of  which  is 
to  be  found  in  the  royal  archives  of 
Barcelona.  The  editor,  Don  Fran- 
cisco Ortiz  y  8anz,  has  accom- 
panied it  with  an  elaborate  dis- 
quisition, in  which  he  makes  the 
apostolic  sentence  the  great  au- 
tnority  for  the  conquest.  It  was  a 
great  triumph,  undoubtedly,  to  be 
able  to  produce  the  document,  after 
the  Spanish  historians  had  been  so 
long  challenged  in  vain  by  forei^ 
writers  to  do  this,  and  when  its 
existence  might  well  be  doubted, 


since  no  record  of  it  appears  on  tho 
papal  register.  (Abarca,  Beyes  de 
Ara^on,  tom.  iL  rey  30,  cap.  21.) 
Pans  de  Grassis,  maitrt  des  ciM* 
monie$  of  the  chapel  of  Julias  IL 
and  Leo  X.,  makes  no  mention  of 
bull  or  excommunication,  although 
very  exact  and  particular  in  re- 
porting such  facts.  (Bi-dquignVy 
Manuscrits  de  la  Bibhothdque  in 
Eoy,  tom.  ii.  p.  570.)  There  is  no 
reason  that  I  know  for  doubting 
the  genuineness  of  the  present  in- 
stniment  There  are  conclusive 
reasons  to  my  mind,  however,  fop 
rejecting  its  date  and  assigning  it 
to  some  time  posterior  to  the  con- 
quest. 1st.  The  bull  denouncea 
John  and  Catharine  as  having 
openly  joined  themselves  to  Louis 
XIL  and  borne  arms  with  him 
against  England,  Spain,  and  the 
church;  a  charge  for  which  there 
was  no  pretence  till  five  months 
later.  — 2nd.  With  this  bull  the 
editor  has  given  another,  dated 
Rome,  July  21st,  1512,  noticed  by 
Peter  Martyr.  (Opus  Epist,  epist. 
497.)  This  latter  is  general  in  its 
import,  being  directed  against  all 
nations  whatever,  engaged  in  alli- 
ance with  France  against thechurch. 
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But,  whatever  authority  such  a  sanction  may  have  had 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  it  will  find  little  respect  in  the 
present,  at  least  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Pyrenees.  The 
only  way  in  which  the  question  can  be  fairly  tried  must  be 
by  those  maxims  of  public  law  universally  recognized  as 
settling  the  intercourse  of  civilized  nations ;  a  science,  in- 
deed,  imperfectly  developed  at  that  time,  but  in  its  general 
principles  the  same  as  now,  founded,  as  these  are,  on  the 
immutable  basis  of  morality  and  justice. 

We  must  go  back  a  step  beyond  the  war,  to  the  proxi- 
mate cause  of  it.  This  was  Ferdinand's  demand  of  a  free 
passage  for  his  troops  through  Navarre.  The  demand  was 
perfectly  fair,  and  in  ordinary  cases  would  doubtless  have 
been  granted  by  a  neutral  nation.*    But  that  nation  must. 


The  soyereigns  of  Nayarre  are  not 
eyen  mentioned,  nor  the  nation  it- 
self, any  further  than  to  warn  it  of 
the  imminent  danger  in  which  it 
stood  of  fi&Uing  into  the  schism. 
Now,  it  is  obyious  that  this  second 
bull,  so  general  in  its  import,  would 
haye  been  entirely  superfluous  in 
reference  to  Nayarre,  after  the  pub- 
lication of  the  first;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  nothing  could  be  more 
natural  than  that  those  general 
menaces  and  warnings,  naying 
proyed  ineffectual,  should  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  j>articular  sentence  of 
excommunication  contained  in  the 
bull  of  February.  —  3rd.  In  fact, 
tiie  bull  of  February  makes  re- 
peated allusion  to  a  former  one,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  leaye  no  doubt 
that  the  bull  of  July  21st  is  in- 
tended; since  not  only  the  senti- 
mente  but  the  yery  form  of  ex- 
pression are  perfectly  coincident  in 
both  for  whole  sentences  together. 
— 4th.  Ferdinand  makes  no  men- 
tion of  the  papal  excommunication, 
either  in  his  priyato  correspondence, 
where  he  discusses  the  grounds  of 
the  war,  or  in  his  manifesto  to  the 
Nayarrese,  where  it  would  haye 
seryed  his  purpose  quite  as  eifectu- 
ally  as  his  arms.  I  say  nothing  of 
the  negatiye  eyidence  afforded  by 


the  silence  of  contemporary  writers, 
as  Lebrija,  Carbaial,  feernaldez,  and 
Martyr,  who,  while  they  allude  to 
a  sentence  of  excommunication 
passed  in  the  consistory,  or  to  the 
publication  of  the  bull  of  July, 
giye  no  intimation  of  the  existence 
of  that  of  February ;  a  sUence  al- 
together inexplicable.  The  in- 
ference from  all  this  is  that  the 
date  of  the  buU  of  February  18th, 
1512,  is  erroneous;  that  it  should 
be  placed  at  some  period  posterior 
to  the  conquest,  and  consequently 
could  not  haye  seryed  as  the  ^^und 
of  it,  but  was  probably  obtained  at 
the  instance  of  the  Catholic  kin^, 
in  order,  by  the  odium  which  it 
threw  on  the  soyereigns  of  Nayarre, 
as  excommunicate,  to  remoye  that 
under  which  he  lay  himself,  and  at 
the  same  time  secure  what  might 
be  deemed  a  sufficient  warrant  for 
retaining  his  acquisitions.  Readers 
in  general  may  think  more  time 
has  been  spent  on  the  discussion 
than  it  is  worth.  But  the  import- 
ant light  in  which  it  is  yiewed  by 
those  who  entertain  more  deference 
for  a  napal  decree  is  sufficiently 
attested  by  the  length  and  number 
of  the  disquisitions  on  it,  down  to 
the  present  century. 


*  [It  is  hardly  necessary  to  obsenre  that  this  stetement,  if  intended  to 
haye  a  general  application,  cannot  be  accepted  as  cori'ect. — £d.] 
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after  all,  be  the  only  judge  of  its  propriety,  and  Navarre 
may  find  a  justification  for  her  refusal  on  these  grounds. 
First,  that,  in  her  weak  and  defenceless  state,  it  was  attend- 
ed with  danger  to  herself.  Secondly,  that,  as  by  a  previ- 
ous and  existing  treaty  with  Spain,  the  validity  of  which 
was  recognized  in  her  new  one  of  July  17th  with  France, 
she  had  agreed  to  refuse  the  right  of  passage  to  the  latter 
nation,  she  consequently  could  not  grant  it  to  Spain  with- 
out  a  violation  of  her  neutrality •"•  Thirdly,  that  the  de- 
mand of  a  passage,  however  just  in  itself,  was  coupled  with 
another,  the  surrender  of  the  fortresses,  which  must  com* 
promise  the  independence  of  the  kingdom.** 

But  although,  for  these  reasons,  the  sovereigns  of  Na- 
varre were  warranted  in  refusing  Ferdinand's  request,  they 
were  not  therefore  authorized  to  declare  war  against  him, 
which  they  virtually  did  by  entering  into  a  defensive  alli- 
ance with  his  enemy  Louis  the  Twelfth,  and  by  pledging 
themselves  to  make  war  on  the  English  and  their  confeder- 
ates ;  an  article  pointedly  directed  at  the  Catholic  king. 

True,  indeed,  the  treaty  of  Blois  had  not  received  the 
ratification  of  the  Navarrese  sovereigns ;  but  it  was  executed 
by  their  plenipotentiaries  duly  authorized,  and,  considering 
the  intimate  intercourse  between  the  two  nations,  was  un- 
doubtedly made  with  their  full  knowledge  and  concurrence. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  scarcely  to  be  expected 
that  King  Ferdinand,  when  an  accident  had  put  him  in 
possession  of  the  result  of  these  negotiations,  should  wait 
for  a  formal  declaration  of  hostilities,  and  thus  deprive  him- 
self of  the  advantage  of  anticipating  the  blow  of  his  enemy. 

The  right  of  making  war  would  seem  to  include  that  of 
disposing  of  its  fruits  ;  subject,  however,  to  those  principles 

*  Dtunont,  Corps  diplomatique,  oonce8sion|lioweT6r,wliic1iamotint- 

tom.  iy.  part.  1,  no.  69.  ed  to  little,  since  it  excluded  by 

^  According  to  Galindez  de  Car-  name  two  of  the  meet  important 

bapal,   only  l£ree   fortresses  were  places  required,  and  the  sincerity 

onginaUy  demanded  by  Ferdinand,  of  which  may  well  be  doubted,  if, 

(Anales,  MS.,  alio  1512.)    He  may  as  it  would  seem,  it  was  not  made 

naye  confounded  the  number  with  till    after    the    negotiations   with 

that  said  to  haye  been  finidly  con-  France  had    been  adjusted.      See 

ceded  by  the  king  of  Nayarre;  a  Zurita,  Anales,  lib.  10,  cap.  7. 
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of  natural  equity  which  should  regulate  every  action, 
whether  of  a  public  or  private  nature.  No  principle  can 
be  clearer,  for  example,  than  that  the  penalty  should  be 
proportioned  to  the  offence.  Now,  that  inflicted  on  the 
sovereigns  of  Navarre,  which  went  so  far  as  to  dispossess 
them  of  theu"  crown  and  annihilate  the  political  existence 
of  their  kingdom,  was  such  as  nothing  but  extraordinary 
aggressions  on  the  part  of  the  conquered  nation,  or  the 
self-preservation  of  the  victors,  could  justify.  As  neither  of 
these  contingencies  existed  in  the  present  case,  Ferdinand's 
conduct  must  be  regarded  as  a  flagrant  example  of  the 
abuse  of  the  rights  of  conquest.  We  have  been  but  too 
familiar,  indeed,  with  similar  acts  of  political  injustice,  and 
on  a  much  larger  scale,  in  the  present  civilized  age.  But, 
although  the  number  and  splendour  of  the  precedents  may 
blunt  our  sensibility  to  the  atrocity  of  the  act,  they  can 
never  constitute  a  legitimate  warrant  for  its  perpetration. 

While  thus  freely  condemning  Ferdinand's  conduct  in 
this  transaction,  I  cannot  go  along  with  those  who,  having 
inspected  the  subject  less  minutely,  are  disposed  to  regard 
it  as  the  result  of  a  cool,  premeditated  policy  from  the  out- 
set. The  propositions  originally  made  by  him  to  Navarre 
appear  to  have  been  conceived  in  perfect  good  faith.  The 
requisition  of  the  fortresses,  impudent  as  it  may  seem,  was 
nothing  more  than  had  been  before  made  in  Isabella's  time, 
when  it  had  been  granted,  and  the  security  subsequently 
restored,  as  soon  as  the  emergency  had  passed  away.^^  The 
alternative  proposed,  of  entering  into  the  Holy  League,  pre- 
sented many  points  of  view  so  favourable  to  Navarre,  that 
Ferdinand,  ignorant,  as  he  then  was,  of  the  precise  footing 
on  which  she  stood  with  France,  might  have  seen  no  im- 
probability in  her  closing  with  it.  Had  either  alternative 
been  embraced,  there  would  have  been  no  pretext  for  the 
invasion.  Even  when  hostilities  had  been  precipitated  by 
the  impolitic  conduct  of  Navarre,  Ferdinand  (to  judge,  not 
from  his  public  manifestoes  only,  but  from  his  private  cor- 

*  Aleson,  Annales  de  Navarro,      Oompendio,  torn.  iii.  lib.  29,  oip. 
torn.  V.  lib.  35,  cap.  1,  3.— Garibay,      13. 
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respondence)  would  seem  to  have  at  first  contemplated  hold- 
ing the  country  only  till  the  close  of  his  French  expedi- 
tion.*^  But  the  facility  of  retaining  these  conquests,  when 
once  acquired,  was  too  strong  a  temptation.  It  was  easy 
to  find  some  plausible  pretext  to  justify  it,  and  obtain  such 
a  sanction  from  the  highest  authority  as  should  veil  the 
injustice  of  the  transaction  from  the  world, — and  from  his 
own  eyes.  And  that  these  were  blinded  is  but  too  true,  if, 
as  an  Aragonese  historian  declares,  he  could  remark  on  his 
death-bed  **  that,  independently  of  the  conquest  having  been 
undertaken  at  the  instance  of  the  sovereign  pontifi^  for  the 
extirpation  of  the  schism,  he  felt  his  conscience  as  easy  in 
keeping  it  as  in  keeping  his  crown  of  Aragon."  " 

"  See  King  Ferdinand's  letter,  De  BeUo  NaTariensi,  lib.  1,  cap.  7. 
July  20ih,  and  his  manifesto,  July  '^  Abarca,  Beyes  do  Aragon,  tain. 

:50th,  1512,  apud  Bemaldez,  Be^es  ii.  rey  30,  cap.  21. 
Catdlicos,  MS.,  cap.  235.— Lebnja, 


I  have  made  use  of  three  authorities  exclusiyely  devoted  to  Nayaire, 
in  the  present  history.  1.  **  L*Histoire  du  Royaume  de  Navarre,  par  un 
des  Secr6taires-Interprette8  de  sa  Maiest^.'*  Paris,  1596,  8vo.  This 
anonymous  work,  from  the  pen  of  one  of  Henry  lY.'s  secretaries,  is  little 
else  tnan  a  mea^  compilation  of  facts,  and  tiiese  deeply  coloured  by  the 
national  prejudices  of  the  writer.  It  derives  some  value  from  this  cir- 
cumstance, however,  in  the  contrast  it  affords  to  the  Spanish  version  of 
the  same  transactions.  2.  A  tract  entitled  '*^lii  Antonii  NebrissensiB 
de  Bello  Navariensi  Libri  Duo.'*  It  covers  less  than  thirty  pages  folio, 
and  is  chiefly  occupied,  as  the  title  imports,  with  the  military  events  of 
the  conquest  b^r  the  duke  of  Alva.  It  was  originally  incorporated  in  the 
volume  containing  its  learned  author's  version,  or  rather  paraphrase,  of 
Ful  gar's  Chronicle,  with  some  other  matters ;  and  first  appeared  from  the 
pres^s  of  the  younger  Lebrija,  **  apud  inclytam  Qranatam,  1545."  3.  But 
the  great  work  illustrating  the  history  of  Navarre  is  the  '*  Annalea  del 
Keyno ; "  of  which  the  best  edition  is  that  in  seven  volumes,  folio,  from 
the  press  of  Ibanoz,  Pamplona,  1766.  Its  typographical  execution  would 
be  creditable  to  any  country.  The  three  first  volumes  were  written  by 
Moret,  whose  profound  acquaintance  with  the  antiquities  of  his  nation 
has  made  his  book  indispensable  to  the  student  of  this  portion  of  its 
history.  The  fourth  and  fifth  are  the  continuation  of  his  work  by  Fran- 
cisco de  Aleson,  a  Jesuit  who  succeeded  Moret  as  historiographer  of 
Navarre.  The  two  last  volumes  are  devoted  to  investigations  illustrat- 
ing the  antiquities  of  Navarre,  from  the  pen  of  Moret,  and  are  usually 
piiblished  separately  from  his  great  historic  work.  Alesoii'fl  continua- 
tion, extending  from  1350  to  1527,  is  a  production  of  considerable  merit. 
It  shows  extensive  research  on  the  part  of  its  author,  who,  however,  has 
not  always  confined  himself  to  the  most  authentic  and  accredited  souroee 
of  information.  His  references  exhibit  a  singular  medley  of  original  oon« 
temporary  documents  and  apocryphal  authoiities  of  a  verv  recent  date. 
Though  a  Navarrese,  he  has  written  with  the  impartiality  of  one  in  whom, 
local  prejudices  were  extinguished  in  the  more  comprehensiTe  national 
feelings  of  a  Spaniard. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

DEATH   OP  G0N8ALV0   DE    COEDOVA. — ^ILLNESS   AND   DEATH 
OF   FERDINAND. — HIS   CHAEACTEE. 

1518—1516. 

Qonsalvo  ordered  to  Italy.— General  Enthusiasm.— The  ling's  Distrust. 
— Gonsalyo  in  Betirement. — Decline  of  his  Health. — His  Death,  and 
noble  Character. — Ferdinand's  Hlness. — It  increases. — He  dies. — ^His 
Character. — A  Contrast  to  Isabella.  —  The  Judgment  of  his  Con- 
temporariea 

Notwithstanding  the  good  order  which  King  Ferdinand 
maintained  in  Castile  by  his  energetic  conduct,  as  well  as 
by  his  policy  of  diverting  the  effervescing  spirits  of  the 
nation  to  foreign  enterprise,  he  still  experienced  annoyance 
from  various  causes.  Among  these  were  Maximilian's  pre- 
tensions to  the  regency,  as  paternal  grandfather  of  the  heir 
apparent.  The  emperor,  indeed,  had  more  than  once 
threatened  to  assert  his  preposterous  claims  to  Castile  in 
person ;  and,  although  this  Quixotic  monarch,  who  had 
been  tilting  against  windmills  all  his  life,  failed  to  excite 
any  powerful  sensation,  either  by  his  threats  or  his  pro- 
mises, it  furnished  a  plausible  pretext  for  keeping  alive  a 
faction  hostile  to  the  interests  of  the  Catholic  king. 

In  the  winter  of  1509  an  arrangement  was  made  with 
the  emperor,  through  the  mediation  of  Louis  the  Twelfth,  by 
which  he  finally  relinquished  his  pretensions  to  the  regency 
of  Castile,  in  consideration  of  the  aid  of  three  hundred 
lances,  and  the  transfer  to  him  of  the  fifty  thousand  ducats 
which  Ferdinand  was  to  receive  from  Pisa.^  No  bribe  was 
too  paltry  for  a  prince  whose  means  were  as  narrow  as  his 
projects  were  vast  and  chimerical.  Even  after  this  pacifi- 
cation, the  Austrian  party  contrived  to  disquiet  the  king, 

^  Mariana,  Hisi  de  Espafia,  torn,  ii  lib.  29,  cap.  21.^Zurita,  Anales, 
torn.  Yi  lib.  S,  cap.  45,  47. 
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by  maintaining  the  archduke  Charles's  pretensions  to 
the  government  in  the  name  of  his  unfortunate  mother ; 
until  at  length  the  Spanish  monarch  came  to  entertain  not 
merely  distrust,  but  positive  aversion,  for  his  grandson ; 
while  the  latter,  as  he  advanced  in  years,  was  taught  to  re- 
gard Ferdinand  as  one  who  excluded  him  from  his  rightful 
inheritance  by  a  most  flagrant  act  of  usurpation.* 

Ferdinand's  suspicious  temper  found  other  grounds  for 
uneasiness,  where  there  was  less  warrant  for  it,  in  his 
jealousy  of  his  illustrious  subject  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova. 
This  was  particularly  the  case  when  circumstances  had  dis- 
closed  the  full  extent  of  that  general's  popularity.  After 
the  defeat  of  Ravenna,  the  pope  and  the  other  allies  of  Fer- 
dinand urged  him  in  the  most  earnest  manner  to  send  the 
Great  Captain  into  Italy,  as  the  only  man  capable  of  check- 
ing the  French  arms  and  restoring  the  fortunes  of  the 
league.  The  king,  trembling  for  the  immediate  safety  of 
his  own  dominions,  gave  a  reluctant  assent,  and  ordered 
Gonsalvo  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  take  command  of 
an  army  to  be  instantly  raised  for  Italy.*     (May,  1512.) 

These  tidings  were  received  with  enthusiasm  by  the  Cas- 
tilians.  Men  of  every  rank  pressed  forward  to  serve  under 
a  chief  whose  service  was  itself  sufficient  passport  to  fame. 
"  It  actually  seemed,"  says  Martyr,  "  as  if  Spain  were  to 
be  drained  of  all  her  noble  and  generous  blood.  Nothing 
appeared  impossible,  or  even  difficult,  under  such  a  leader. 
Hardly  a  cavalier  in  the  land  but  would  have  thought  it 
a  reproach  to  remain  behind.  Truly  marvellous,"  he  adds, 
"  is  the  authority  which  he  has  acquired  over  all  orders  of 
men!"* 

Such  was  tne  zeal  with  which  men  enlisted  under  his 
banner,  that  great  difficulty  was  found  in  completing  the 
necessary  levies  for  Navarre,  then  menaced  by  the  French. 

*  Zurita,  Anales,  torn.  tL  lib.  10^  ales,  torn.  tL  lib.   10,  cap,  2.  — 

cap.  65,  69. — Peter  Martyr,  Opus  Giovio,  Vita  Magni  Qonsalvi,  lib. 

Epist.,  epist.  631.  3,  p.  288. 

»  Peter    Martyr,    Opus    Epist.,  *  Opus  Epist.,  epist.  487.— Pulgar, 

epist.  486.— Chronica  del  Qran  Ca-  Sumaiio,  p.  201. 
pitan,  lib.  8,  cap.  7.— Zurita,  An- 
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The  king,  alarmed  at  this,  and  relieved  from  apprehensions 
of  immediate  danger  to  Naples,  by  subsequent  advices  from 
that  country,  sent  orders  greatly  reducing  the  number  of 
forces  to  be  raised.  But  this  had  little  effect,  since  every 
man  who  had  the  means  preferred  acting  as  a  volunteer 
under  the  Great  Captain  to  any  other  service,  however 
gainful;  and  many  a  poor  cavalier  was  there,  who  ex- 
pended his  little  all,  or  incurred  a  heavy  debt,  in  order 
to  appear  in  the  field  in  a  style  becoming  the  chivalry  of 
Spain. 

Ferdmand's  former  distrust  of  his  general  was  now  aug- 
mented tenfold  by  this  evidence  of  his  unbounded  popu- 
larity. He  saw  in  imagination  much  more  danger  to 
Naples  from  such  a  subject  than  from  any  enemy,  however 
formidable.  He  had  received  intelligence,  moreover,  that 
the  French  were  in  full  retreat  towards  the  north.  He 
hesitated  no  longer,  but  sent  instructions  to  the  Great 
Captain  at  Cordova  to  disband  his  levies,  as  the  expedition 
would  be  postponed  till  after  the  present  winter ;  at  the 
same  time  inviting  such  as  chose  to  enlist  in  the  service  of 
Navarre.*     (August,  .1512.) 

These  tidings  were  received  with  indignant  feelings  by 
the  whole  army.  The  officers  refused,  nearly  to  a  man,  to 
engage  in  the  proposed  service.  Gonsalvo,  who  under- 
stood the  motives  of  this  change  in  the  royal  purpose,  was 
deeply  sensible  of  what  he  regarded  as  a  personal  affront. 
He,  however,  enjoined  on  his  troops  impUcit  obedience  to 
the  king's  commands.  Before  dismissing  them,  as  he  knew 
that  many  had  been  drawn  into  expensive  preparation  far 
beyond  their  means,  he  distributed  largesses  among  them, 
amounting  to  the  immense  sum,  if  we  may  credit  his 
biographers,  of  one  hundred  thousand  ducats.  ''Never 
stint  your  hand,"  said  he  to  his  steward,  who  remonstrated 
on  the  magnitude  of  the  donative ;  *'  there  is  no  mode  of 
enjoying  one's  property  like  giving  it  away."     He  then 

*  GioYio,  Vita  Magui  Gk>ii8alTi,  Vita  di  Carlo  V.,  fol.  38.— Peter 
lib.  8,  p.  289.— Chr6nica  del  Oran  Martyr,  Opua  Epist,  epist  498.-* 
Capitan,  lib.  8,  cap.  7,  8.— UUoa,      Pulgar,  Sumario,  p.  201. 
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wrote  a  letter  to  the  king,  in  which  he  gave  free  vent  to  his 
indignation,  bitterly  complaining  of  the  ungenerous  requital 
of  his  services,  and  asking  leave  to  retire  to  his  duchy  of 
Terranova  in  Naples,  since  he  could  be  no  longer  useftd  in 
Spain.  This  request  was  not  calculated  to  lull  Ferdinand's 
suspicions.  He  answered,  however,  "  in  the  soft  and  plea- 
sant style  which  he  knew  so  well  how  to  assume,"  says 
Zurita ;  and,  after  specifying  his  motives  for  relinquishing, 
however  reluctantly,  the  expedition,  he  recommended  Gon- 
salvo*s  return  to  Loja,  at  least  until  some  more  definite 
arrangement  could  be  made  respecting  the  affairs  of 
Italy. 

Thus  condemned  to  his  former  seclusion,  the  Great  Cap- 
tain resumed  his  late  habits  of  life,  freely  opening  his  man- 
sion to  persons  of  merit,  interesting  himself  in  plans  for 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  his  tenantry  and  neighbours, 
and  in  this  quiet  way  winning  a  more  unquestionable  title 
to  human  gratitude  than  when  piling  up  the  blood-stained 
trophies  of  victory.  Alas  for  humanity,  that  it  should  have 
deemed  otherwise !  • 

Another  circumstance  which  disquieted  the  Catholic  king 
was  the  failure  of  issue  by  his  present  wife.  The  natural 
desire  of  offspring  was  further  stimulated  by  hatred  of  the 
house  of  Austria,  which  made  him  eager  to  abridge  the 
ample  inheritance  about  to  descend  on  his  grandson  Charles. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  it  reflects  little  credit  on  his 
heart  or  his  understanding  that  he  should  have  been  so 
ready  to  sacrifice  to  personal  resentment  those  noble  plans 
for  the  consolidation  of  the  monarchy  which  had  so  worthily 
occupied  the  attention  both  of  himself  and  of  Isabella  in  his 
early  life.  His  wishes  had  nearly  been  realized.  Queen 
Germaine  was  delivered  of  a  son,  March  8rd,  1509.  Pro- 
vidence, however,  as  if  unwilling  to  defeat  the  glorious  con- 
summation of  the  union  of  the  Spanish  kingdoms,  so  long 

*  Mariana,  Hist,  de  Espafia,  torn,  vi  lib.   10,  cap.  2S.  —  Qcuxxtana, 

ii.  lib.  30,  cap.  14. — Giovio,  Yitee  Espafioles  c^leores,  torn.  i.  pp.  328 

niust.  Yirorum,  pp.   290,  291.  —  — 332.— Abarca,  Beyes  de  Aragon, 

GhnSnica  del  Oran  Oapitan,  lib.  3,  torn.  ii.  rey  30,  cap.  20.  —  Puli;ar, 

oap.  7,  8,  9.— Zurita,  Anales,  torn.  Sumario,  pp.  201—208. 
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desired  and  nearly  achieved,  permitted  the  infant  to  live 
only  a  few  hours/ 

Ferdinand  repined  at  the  blessing  denied  him,  now  more 
than  ever.  In  order  to  invigorate  his  constitution,  he  re- 
sorted to  artificial  means.*  The  medicines  which  he  took 
had  the  opposite  effect.  At  least  from  this  time,  the  spring 
of  1513,  he  was  alBicted  with  infirmities  before  unknown 
to  him.  Instead  of  his  habitual  equanimity  and  cheerful- 
ness, he  became  impatient,  irritable,  and  frequently  a  prey 
to  morbid  melancholy.  He  lost  all  relish  for  business,  and 
even  for  amusements,  except  field-sports,  to  which  he  de- 
voted the  greater  part  of  his  time.  The  fever  which  con- 
sumed him  made  him  impatient  of  long  residence  in  any 
one  place,  and  daring  these  last  years  of  his  life  tlie  court 
was  in  perpetual  migration.  The  unhappy  monarch,  alas  1 
could  not  fly  from  disease,  or  from  himself.* 

In  the  summer  of  1515  he  was  found  one  night  by  his 
attendants  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  from  which  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  rouse  him.  He  exhibited  flashes  of  his  former  energy 
after  this,  however.  On  one  occasion  he  made  a  journey 
to  Aragon,  in  order  to  preside  at  the  deliberations  of  the 
cortes,  and  enforce  the  grant  of  supplies,  to  which  the  nobles, 
from  selfish  considerations,  made  resistance.  The  king  failed, 
indeed,  to  bend  their  intractable  tempers,  but  he  displayed 
on  the  occasion  all  his  wonted  address  and  resolution.^* 

On  his  return  to  Castile,  which,  perhaps  from  the  greater 
refinement  and  deference  of  the  people,  seems  to  have  been 

^    Garbajal,    Anales,    MS.,    alio  eadem  facultas  in  audiendo,   non 

1509. — ^Znrita,  Anales,  torn.  vi.  lib.  eadem  lenitas.    Tria  sunt  iUi,  ne 

10,  cap.  do.  priores    resumat   yires,    oppoaita : 

'  Tney  are  detailed  with  such  senilis    8Btas;    secundum    namque 

curious  precision  by  Martyr — ^who  agit  et  sexagesimum  annum :  uxor, 

is  much  too  precise,  indeed,  for  our  quam  a  latere  nunquam  abigit :  et 

pages  —  as  to  letive  little  doubt  of  venatus  coeloque  viyeudi  cupiditas, 

the  fact    Opus  Epist.,  epist.  531.  quee  ilium  in  sylvis  detinet,  ultra 

*   Carbajal,    Anales,    MS.,    aiio  quam  in  juvenili  eetate,  citra  salu- 

1518,  et  seq. — L.  Marineo,  Cosas  tern,  fas  esset."    Opus  Epist.,  epist. 

memorables,  fol.  188.  -Gk)mez,  De  529. 

Bebus  gestis,  fol.  146.— Sandoval,  >®  Ziirita,  Anales,  tom.  yi.  lib. 

Hist,  del  Emp.  Carlos  Y.,  tom«  i.  10,  cap.  93,  94. — Carbajal,  Anales, 

p.  27.  —  "  Non  idem  est  vultus,"  MS.,    alio  1515.  —  Peter  Martyr, 

says  Peter  Martyr  of  the  king,  in  a  Opus  Episi,  epist  550t 
letter  dated  in  October,  1513,  *'  non 
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always  a  more  agreeable  residence  to  him  than  his  own 
kingdom  of  Aragon,  he  received  intelligence  very  vexatious, 
m  the  irritable  state  of  his  mind.  He  learned  that  the 
Great  Captain  was  preparing  to  embark  for  Flanders,  with 
his  friend  the  count  of  Urena,  the  marquis  of  Priego  his 
nephew,  and  his  future  son-in-law,  the  count  of  Cabra. 
Some  surmised  that  Gonsalvo  designed  to  take  command 
of  the  papal  army  in  Italy ;  others,  to  join  himself  with  the 
archduke  Charles,  and  introduce  him,  if  possible,  into 
Castile.  Ferdinand,  clinging  to  power  more  tenaciously  as 
it  was  ready  to  slip  of  itself  from  his  grasp,  had  little  doubt 
that  the  latter  was  his  purpose.  He  sent  orders  therefore 
to  the  south  to  prevent  the  meditated  embarkation,  and,  if 
necessary,  to  seize  Gonsalvo's  person.  But  the  latter  was 
soon  to  embark  on  a  voyage  where  no  earthly  arm  could 
arrest  him.^^ 

In  the  autumn  of  1515  he  was  attacked  by  a  quartan 
fever.  Its  approaches  at  first  were  mild.  His  constitution, 
naturally  good,  had  been  invigorated  by  the  severe  training 
of  a  military  life ;  and  he  had  been  so  fortunate  that,  not- 
withstanding the  free  exposure  of  his  person  to  danger,  he 
had  never  received  a  wound.  But,  although  little  alarm 
was  occasioned  at  first  by  his  illness,  he  found  it  impossible 
to  throw  it  off;  and  he  removed  to  his  residence  in 
Granada,  in  hopes  of  deriving  benefit  from  its  salubrious 
climate.  .  Every  effort  to  rally  the  declining  powers  of 
nature  proved  unavailing ;  and  on  the  2nd  of  December, 
1515,  he  expired  in  his  own  palace  at  Granada,  in  the  arms 
of  his  wife,  and  his  beloved  daughter  Elvira." 

The  death  of  this  illustrious  man  diffused  universal  sor- 
row throughout  the  nation.  All  envy  and  unworthy  sus- 
picion died  with  him.  The  king  and  the  whole  court  went 
into  mourning.     Funeral  services  were  performed  in  his 

1^  Zurita,  Anales,  torn.  vi.  lib.  10,  Capitan,    lib.    3,   cap.  9.  —  Peter 

cap.  96. — Abarca,  Reyes  de  Aragon,  Martyr,  Opus  Epist.,  epist.  560. — 

torn.  ii.  rey  30,  cap.  23.  —  Gtioyio,  Carbajal,  Anales,  MS.,  afio  1515.— 

Vitfe  niust.  Virorum,  p.  292.  Garibay,  Compendio,  torn,   ii  lib. 

"  Giovio,  Vitae  Illust.  Virorum,  20,  cap.  23. — rulgar,  Sumario,  p. 

pp.  271,  292.— -Clir6iiica  del  Gran  209. 
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honour  in  the  royal  chapel  and  all  the  principal  churches 
of  the  kingdom."  Ferdinand  addressed  a  letter  of  con- 
solation to  his  duchess,  in  which  he  lamented  the  death  of 
one  "  who  had  rendered  him  inestimable  services,  and  to 
whom  he  had  ever  borne  such  sincere  affection  "  1 "  His 
obsequies  were  celebrated  with  great  magnificence  in  the 
ancient  Moorish  capital,  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
count  of  Tendilla,  the  son  and  successor  of  Gonsalvo's  old 
friend,  the  late  governor  of  Granada."  His  remains,  first 
deposited  in  the  Franciscan  monastery,  were  afterwards 
removed,  and  laid  beneath  a  sumptuous  mausoleum  in  the 
church  of  San  Geronimo ; "  and  more  than  a  hundred  ban- 
ners and  royal  pennons,  waving  in  mslancholy  pomp 
around  the  walls  of  the  chapel,  proclaimed  the  glorious 
achievements  of  the  warrior  who  slept  beneath.^^    His  noble 


M  "Voyli  la  beUe  recompense," 
says  Brantume  drily,  **  que  fist  oe 
roy  [Fenlinand]  k  ce  grand  oapi- 
taine,  a  qui  il  estoit  tant  oblig^.  Je 
croy  «ncore  que  si  ces  grands  bon- 
neurs  mortuaires  et  f uneraiUes  luy 
eussent  beaucoup  coust^,  et  qu'il 
les  luy  eust  faUu  faire  i  ses  propres 
cousts  et  despens,  comme  k  ceux  du 
peuple,  il  n'y  eust  pas  consomm^ 
cent  escus,  tant  il  estoit  avare." 
(Euvres,  torn.  L  p.  7S. 

^*  See  a  copj  of  the  original  letter 
in  the  Chrdnica  del  Ghran  Gapitan 
(fol.  164).  It  is  dated  Jan.  3rd, 
1516.  only  three  weeks  before  Fer- 
dinand's aeath. 

I  have  before  me  a  copy  of  an 
autograph  letter  of  Ferdinand  to 
his  chaplain,  Father  De.Aponte,  in 
which  the  king  directs  him  to  wait 
on  the  duchess  and  tender  her  the 
consolations  proper  under  her  be- 
reavement, with  the  assuitince  of 
the  imalterable  continuance  of  the 
royal  favour  and  protection.  The 
svmpathetic  tone  of  the  epistle,  and 
the  delicate  terms  in  which  it  is 
expressed,  are  honourable  to  the 
monarch. 

"*  Peter  Martyr  notices  the  death 
of  this  estimable  nobleman,  fuU  of 
years  and  of  honours,  in  a  letter 
dated  July  18th,  lolo.  It  is  ad- 
dressed   to    Tendilla's    son,    and 


breathes  the  consolation  flowing 
from  the  mild  and  philosophical 
spirit  of  its  amiable  author.  The 
count  was  made  marquis  of  Mon- 
dejar  by  Ferdinand,  a  short  time 
before  his  death.  His  various  titles 
and  dignities,  including  the  govern- 
ment of  Ghranada,  descendea  to  his 
eldest  son,  Don  Luis,  Mart^rr's 
early  pupil;  his  genius  was  in- 
herited m  fuU  measure  by  a 
younger,  the  famous  Diego  Hur- 
tado  de  Mendoza. 

^  The  foUowing  epitaph  is  placed 
over  them : 

**  QonzAu.  Febkakdez  db 

Cordova 

Qui  propria  virtuto 

Magm  Duels  nomen 

Proprium  sibi  fedti 

Ossa, 

PerpetusB  tandem 

Luci  restituenda, 

Huio  intorea  tumulo 

Gredita  sunt ; 

Gloria  minime  oonsepulta.** 

See  the  Quarterly  Beview,  No. 
127,  art.  1.  The  writer  copied  the 
inscription  from  the  tablet. 

"  Navagiero,  Yiaggio,  for.  24, — 
On  the  top  of  the  monument  was 
seen  the  marble  effigy  of  the  Great 
Captain,  armed  and  kneeling.  Hie 
banners  and  other  military  ti'ophieSy 
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wife.  Dona  Maria  Manrique,  survived  him  but  a  few  days. 
His  daughter  Elvira  inherited  the  princely  titles  and  estates 
of  her  father,  which,  by  her  marriage  with  her  kinsman,  the 
count  of  Cabra,  were  perpetuated  in  the  house  of  CJordova." 

Gonsalvo,  or,  as  he  is  called  in  Castilian,  Gonzalo,  Her- 
nandez de  Cordova,  was  sixty-two  years  old  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  His  countenance  and  person  are  represented  to 
have  been  extremely  handsome ;  his  manners,  elegant  and 
attractive,  were  stamped  with  that  lofty  dignity  which  so 
often  distinguishes  his  countrymen.  "  He  still  bears,"  says 
Martyr,  speaking  of  him  in  the  last  years  of  his  life,  "  the 
same  majestic  port  as  when  in  the  height  of  his  former  au- 
thority ;  so  that  every  one  who  visits  him  acknowledges  the 
influence  of  his  noble  presence,  as  fully  as  when,  at  the  head 
of  armies,  he  gave  laws  to  Italy."  " 

His  splendid  military  successes,  so  gratifying  to  Castilian 
pride,  have  made  the  name  of  Gonsalvo  as  familiar  to  his 
countrymen  as  that  of  the  Cid,  which,  floating  down  the 
stream  of  popular  melody,  has  been  treasured  up  as  a  part 
of  the  national  history.  His  shining  qualities,  even  more 
than  his  exploits,  have  been  often  made  the  theme  of 
fiction;  and  fiction,  as  usual,  has  dealt  with  them  in  a 
fashion  to  leave  only  confused  and  erroneous  conceptions 
of  both.  More  is  known  of  the  Si)anish  hero,  for  instance, 
to  foreign  readers  from  Florian's  agreeable  novel,  than  from 
any  authentic  record  of  his  actions.  Yet  Florian,  by  dwell- 
ing  only  on  the  dazzling  and  popular  traits  of  his  hero,  has 

which    continued   to    garnish  the  grand  constable  of  Naples,  and  a 

walls  of  the  chapel,  according  to  nobleman  of  Venice.    His  princely 

Pedraza,  as  late  as  IGOO,  had  dis-  honours  were  transmitted  by  Dofia 

appeared  before  the  eig:hteenth  cen-  Elvira  to  her  son,  Gbnzalo  Her- 

tury ;  at  least  we  may  infer  ^ o  from  nandez  de  Cordova,  who  filled  the 

Colmenar's  silence  respecting  them  posts,  under  Charles  Y.,  of  governor 

in  his  account  of  the  sepulchre,  of  Milan  and  captain -eeneral  of 

Pedraza,  Antigiiedad  de  (tranada,  Italy.    Under  Philip  l£,  his  de- 

fol.  114.  —  Colmenar,  D^lioes  de  1'  scendants  were  raised  to  a  Spanish 

Espasne,  tom.  iii.  p.  505.  dukedom,  with  the  title  of  Dukes  of 

"^  Chi'iSnica  del    Qran    Capitan,  Baena.    L.    Marineo,    Cosas    me- 

lib.  3,  cap.  9. — Giovio,  Vitee  Hlust,  morables,  fol.  24.  —  UUoa,  Vita  di 

Virorum,  fol.  292. — Qonsalvo  was  Carlo  V.,  fol.  41. — Salazar  de  Men- 

created  duke  of  Terra  Nuova  and  doza,  Dignidades,  p.  307. 

Sessa,  and  marquis  of  Bitonto,  aU  ^^  Opus    Epist,    epist.    498.  -» 

in  Italy,  with  estates  of  the  value  Giovio,   Vita   Magiii  Gonsalvi,   p. 

of  40,000  ducats  i-ent.    He  was  also  292.— Pulgar,  Sumaiio,  p.  212. 
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depicted  him  as  the  very  personification  of  romantic  chivalry. 
This  certainly  was  not  his  character,  which  might  be  said 
to  have  been  formed  after  a  riper  period  of  civilization  than 
the  age  of  chivalry.  At  least,  it  had  none  of  the  nonsense 
of  that  age, — its  fanciful  vagaries,  reckless  adventure,  and 
wild  romantic  gallantry.**  His  characteristics  were  pru- 
dence, coolness,  steadiness  of  purpose,  and  intimate  know- 
ledge of  man.  He  understood,  above  all,  the  temper  of  his 
own  countrymen.  He  may  be  said  in  some  degree  to  have 
formed  their  military  character;  their  patience  of  severe 
training  and  hardship,  their  miflinching  obedience,  their  in- 
flexible spirit  under  reverses,  and  their  decisive  energy  in  the 
hour  of  action.  It  is  certain  that  the  Spanish  soldier  under 
his  hands  assumed  an  entirely  new  aspect  from  that  which 
he  had  displayed  in  the  romantic  wars  of  the  Peninsula. 

Gonsalvo  was  untainted  with  the  coarser  vices  character- 
istic of  the  time.  He  discovered  none  of  that  griping 
avarice  which  was  too  often  the  reproach  of  his  country- 
men in  these  wars.  His  hand  and  heart  were  liberal  as 
the  day.  He  betrayed  none  of  the  cruelty  and  licentious- 
ness which  disgrace  the  age  of  chivalry.  On  all  occasions 
he  was  prompt  to  protect  women  from  injury  or  insult. 
Although  his  distinguished  manners  and  rank  gave  him 
obvious  advantages  with  the  sex,  he  never  abused  them ; " 
and  he  has  left  a  character,  unimpeached  by  any  historian, 
of  unblemished  morality  in  his  domestic  relations.  This 
was  a  rare  virtue  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

Gonsalvo's  fame  rests  on  his  military  prowess ;  yet  his 
character  would  seem  in  many  respects  better  suited  to  the 
calm  and  cultivated  walks  of  civil  life.  His  government  of 
Naples  exhibited  much  discretion  and  sound  policy ;  ^  and 
there,  as  afterwards  in  his  retirement,  his  polite  and  liberal 
manners  secured  not  merely  the  good  will,  but  the  strong 
attachment,  of  those  around  him.      His  early  education, 

^  Gk>n8alyo  assumed  for  Ms  de-  tome,  (Euvres,  tom.  i  p.  75. 

vioe  a  cross-bow  moved  by  a  pulley,  "  Oiovio,  Vitce  lUust.  Vironun, 

with  the  motto,  **  Ingenium  superat  p.  271. 

vires."    It  was  characteristic  of  a  *f  Ibid,,  p.  281.  — Giannone,  I«- 

mind  trusting  more  to  policy  than  toria  di  Napoli,  lib.  30,  cap.  1,  6« 
force  and  daring  exploit.    Bran- 
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like  that  of  most  of  the  noble  cavaliers  who  came  forward 
before  the  improvements  introduced  under  Isabella,  waa 
taken  up  with  knightly  exercises  more  than  intellectual  ac- 
complishments. He  was  never  taught  Latin,  and  had  no 
pretensions  to  scholarship ;  but  he  honoured  and  nobly  re- 
compensed it  in  others.  His  solid  sense  and  liberal  taste 
supplied  all  deficiencies  in  himself,  and  led  him  to  select 
friends  and  companions  from  among  the  most  enlightened 
and  virtuous  of  the  community." 

On  this  fair  character  there  remains  one  foul  reproach* 
This  is  his  breach  of  faith  in  two  memorable  instances ; 
first  to  the  young  duke  of  Calabria,  and  afterwards  to 
Caesar  Borgia,  both  of  whom  he  betrayed  into  the  hands  of 
King  Ferdinand,  their  personal  enemy,  in  violation  of  his 
most  solemn  pledges."  True,  it  was  in  obedience  to  his 
master's  commands,  and  not  to  serve  his  own  purposes ; 
and  true  also,  this  want  of  faith  was  the  besetting  sin  of 
the  age.  But  history  has  no  warrant  to  tamper  with  right 
and  wrong,  or  to  brighten  the  character  of  its  favourites  by 
dimini<^hing  one  shade  of  the  abhorrence  which  attaches  to 
their  vices.  They  should  rather  be  held  up  in  their  true 
deformity,  as  the  more  conspicuous  from  the  very  greatness 
with  which  they  are  associated.  It  may  be  remarked,  how- 
ever, that  the  reiterated  and  unsparing  opprobriimi  with 

*>  Giovio,  Yitee  Illu£t.  Yirorum,      engaged  him  in  sohemeB  for  troa- 

p.  271.  bliug  the  peace  of  Italy,  and,  in- 

^^  .     .       -  deed,  for  subverting  the  authority 

"  Amiffo  de  BUS  amigoe,  ^£  ^^e  Spauiardfl  there;    in  con- 

tQu^  Senor  para  cnados  flecjuence  of  which  the  Great  Gap- 

y  panentes .  ^j^  seized  his  person  and  sent  him 

I  Qui  enemigo  de  enemi«)e !  prisoner  to  Castile.    Such,  at  least, 

iQu^  maestro  de  esforzados  ^  ^^  Spanish  version  of  the  story, 

Y  vahentes .  ^^^  ^f  course  the  one  most  favour- 
iQu^sesoparadiwretos!  ^^^^  ^  Gonsalvo.  Mariana  dis- 
iQu^graciaparadonososI  ^^^^  ^^  ^^h  coolly  remarking 
T  Qu6  razon!  ^^^^  .«^e  q^^Ij  Captain  seems  to 
Muy  benigno  k  los  sogetos,  j^^^  consulted  the  pubHc  good,  in 

Y  k  los  braves  y  dafiosos  ^^  ^q^^^  ^^^  ^y^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^ . 
XJn  leon.                       ^r      •  » conduct  well  worthy  to  be  pon- 

Coplas  de  Don  Jorge  Mannque.  ^^^  ^^^  emulated  by  aU  pnnoes 

M  Borgia,  after  the  death  of  his  and  rulers."    Hist,  de  Espafia,  lib. 

father  Alexander  VI.,  escaped  to  28,  cap.  8.— -Zurita,  Anales,  tom.  y. 

Naples  under  favour  of  a  safe-con-  lib.  6,  can.  72.  —  Quintana,  Espa- 

duct  signed  by  Gtonsalvo.    Here,  ftolee  cdlebree,  pp.  302,  303, 
however,  his  intriguing  spirit  soon 
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which  foreign  writers,  who  have  been  little  sensible  to  Gon- 
salvo's  merits,  have  visited  these  offences,  affords  tolerable 
evidence  that  they  are  the  only  ones  of  any  magnitude  that 
can  be  charged  on  him.^ 

As  to  the  imputation  of  disloyalty,  we  have  elsewhere 
had  occasion  to  notice  its  apparent  groundlessness.  It 
would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  the  ungenerous  treatment 


*  That  but  ^  one  other  troubled 
him,  appears  from  the  fact  (if  it  be 
a  fact)  of  Gonsalvo's  declaiing,  on 
his  death-bed,  that  '*  there  were 
three  acts  of  his  life  which  he 
deeply  repented."  Two  of  these 
were  his  treatment  of  Bor^a  and 
the  duke  of  Calabria.  He  was 
silent  respecting  the  third.  **  Some 
historians  suppose,**  says  Quintana, 
'*that  by  tms  last  he  meant  his 
omission  to  possess  himself  of  the 
crown  of  Naples  when  it  was  in 
his  power !  '*  These  historians,  no 
doubt,  like  Fouch^,  considered  a 
blunder  in  politics  as  worse  than  a 
crime. 

Since  the  publication  of  the 
earlier  editions  of  this  work,  I  have 
received  from  Spain  a  copy  of  a  re- 
markable letter,  which  states  some 
particulars  that,  had  they  sooner 
come  under  my  notice,  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  taken  into  the 
account  m  making  up  my  estimate 
of  Gonsalvo's  integrity.  The  letter, 
which  is  dated  November  2nd,  1515, 
is  addressed  to  King  Ferdinand  by 
the  bishop  of  Trinopoli,  his  am- 
bassador at  the  court  of  London. 
It  details  a  conversation  with  the 
English  monarch,  Henry  VIII.,  in 
which  the  latter,  after  some  in- 
quiries about  Gonsalvo,  remarks, 
"I  will  believe  that  the  king  my 
father-in-law  has  some  ground  for 
distrusting  the  Great  Captain,  as 
I  know  that  he  held  a  negotiation 
both  with  the  late  kin^  of  France 
and  with  the  present  king  [Charles 
VIII.  and  Louis  XII.].  K  I  were 
in  my  father's  place,  I  would  sift 
the  matter  to  the  bottom ;  and  if  it 
were  proved  against  the  Great 
Captain,  I  would  punish  him  for 
it;  and  if  it  were  not  proved,  I 
would  make  use  of  his  services.  I 
miut    further  tell  you    that  the 


Great  Captain  once  made  an  offer 
of  his  services  to  me,  sending  one 
of  his  own  followers  to  Tournay, 
-where  I  then  was,  for  the  purpose ; 
but,  although  I  was  at  that  time 
not  on  the  l)est  terms  with  King 
Ferdinand,  I  did  not  choose  to  give 
him  encouragement/'  The  bishop 
endeavours  to  explain  the  naturo  of 
these  services  in  such  a  way  as  not 
to  compromise  the  loyalty  of  Q^n- 
salvo.  lu  regard  to  ms  correspond- 
ence with  the  French  court,  Henry's 
language  is  too  vague  to  authorize 
any  definite  conclusion.  Yet  it 
must  be  confessed  that  it  leaves  an 
imputation  that  one  might  wish — 
though  with  little  chance  of  success 
at  this  day  —  to  see  cleared  away 
from  the  memory  of  Gonsalvo.  The 
letter  is  of  so  much  interest  and 
importance,  that,  as  it  has  not 
found  its  way  into  print,  I  will  give 
an  extract  from  the  original :  ''  El 
me  respondio,  bien  oreo  que  el  Bey 
mi  padre  tiene  alguna  causa  de  des- 
connan9a  del  Gran  Capitan  por  que 
yo  86  que  ha  tenido  ptaticaa  con  el 
Bey  de  Francia  muertOy  y  con  este  de 
agora :  pero  si  yo  f uesse  que  el  Bey 
mi  padre  sabria  si  es  assi  la  verdad 
y  siendo  assi  castigarlo  ya,  y  sino 
servirme  ya  del :  y  aun  ^uiero  vos 
dezir  quel  dho  Gran  Capitan  rne  ha 
deeeeado  servir  a  mi  y  me  ha  em- 
biado  un  euyo  4  Tornay,  mas  yo 
no  (juise  fazer  nada,  aunque  estuvo 
enojado  del  Boy  mi  padre :  pero  si 
viene  al  proposito  del  Bey  mi  })adre, 
y  me  lo  quiere  embiar  aqui  con 
alguna  cosa  yo  se  lo  guardar^  que 
no  tenga  platicas  de  Francia,  antes 
podra  ser  que  nos  sirvamos  del 
contra  Francia.  Yo  le  dixe  que  v.  aL 
no  creya  due  tuviese  alguna  discon- 
fian9a  del  dho  Gran  Capitan,  antes 
creya  quelo  guardaba  para  quando 
hubieese  necessidad  de  servise  del." 
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which  he  had  experienced  ever  since  his  return  from  Naples 
had  not  provoked  feelings  of  indignation  in  his  bosom. 
Nor  would  it  be  surprising,  under  these  circumstances,  if 
he  had  been  led  to  regard  the  archduke  Charles's  preten- 
sions to  the  regency,  as  he  came  of  age,  with  a  favourable 
eye.  There  is  no  evidence,  however,  of  this,  or  of  any  act 
unfriendly  to  Ferdinand's  interests.  His  whole  public  life, 
on  the  contrary,  exhibited  the  tru3st  loyalty ;  and  the  only 
stains  that  darken  his  fame  were  incurred  by  too  unhesi- 
tating devotion  to  the  wishes  of  his  master.  He  is  not  the 
first  nor  the  last  statesman  who  has  reaped  the  royal  re- 
compense of  ingratitude  for  serving  his  king  with  greater 
zeal  than  he  had  served  his  Maker. 

Ferdinand's  health,  in  the  mean  time,  had  declined  so 
sensibly  that  it  was  evident  he  could  not  long  survive  the 
object  of  his  jealousy.**  His  disease  had  now  settled  into 
a  dropsy,  accompanied  with  a  distressing  affection  of  the 
heart.  He  found  difficulty  in  breathing,  complained  that 
he  was  stifled  in  the  crowded  cities,  and  passed  most  of 
his  time,  even  after  the  weather  became  cold,  in  the  fields 
and  forests,  occupied,  as  far  as  his  strength  permitted,  with 
the  fatiguing  pleasures  of  the  chase.  As  the  winter  ad- 
vanced, he  bent  his  steps  towards  the  south.  He  passed 
some  time,  in  December,  at  a  country-seat  of  the  duke  of 
Alva,  near  Placencia,  where  he  hunted  the  stag.  He  then 
resumed  liis  journey  to  Andalusia,  but  fell  so  ill  on  the  way, 
at  the  little  village  of  Madrigalejo,  near  Truxillo,  that  it  was 
found  impossible  to  advance  further.*^     (Jan.  1516.) 

^  The  miraculous  boU  of  Yelilla,  cost  who  profanely  attempted  it. 

a  little    yillaee    in  Aragon,  nine  Its  ill-omened  voice  was  heard  for 

leagues  from  Saragossa,  about  this  the   twentieth    and    last    time  in 

time  gave  one  of  those  prophetic  March,  1679.    As  no  event  of  im- 

tintinnabulations     which     always  portance  followed,  it  probably  toUed 

boded  some  great  calamity  to  the  for  its  own  funersd.— See  the  edify- 

country.     The  side  on  which  the  ing  history,  in  Dr.  Diego  Dormer, 

blows    feU    denoted    the    quarter  of  the  miraculous  powers  and  per- 

where  the  disaster  waa  to  happen,  formances  of  this  celebrated  bell,  as 

Its  sound,  says  Dr.  Dormer,  caused  duly  authenticated  by  a  host  of 

dismay  and  coi^rition,  with  dismal  witnesses.     Discursos   varioe,    pp. 

«•  fear  of  change,"  in  the  hearts  of  198—244. 

aU  who    heard  it.    No  arm  was  ^  Garbajal,   Anales,   MS.,  afios 

strong  enough  to  stop  it  on  these  1513  — 1516.  —  GK>mez,  De  Bebus 

occasions,  as  those  found  to  their  gestis,    foL  146.  -^  Peter  Martyr, 
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The  king  seemed  desirous  of  closing  his  eyes  to  the 
danger  of  his  situation  as  long  as  possible.  He  would  not 
confess,  nor  even  admit  his  confessor  into  his  chamber." 
He  showed  similar  jealousy  of  his  grandson's  envoy,  Adrian 
of  Utrecht.  This  person,  the  preceptor  of  Charles,  and 
afterwards  raised  through  his  means  to  the  papacy,  had  come 
into  Castile  some  weeks  before,  with  the  ostensible  view  of 
making  some  permanent  arrangement  with  Ferdinand  in 
regard  to  the  regency.  The  real  motive,  as  the  powers 
which  he  brought  with  him  subsequently  proved,  was  that 
he  might  be  on  the  spot  when  the  king  died,  and  assume 
the  reins  of  government.  Ferdinand  received  the  minister 
with  cold  civility ;  and  an  agreement  was  entered  into,  by 
which  the  regency  was  guaranteed  to  the  monarch,  during 
not  only  Joanna's  life,  but  his  own.  Concessions  to  a 
dying  man  cost  nothing.  Adrian,  who  was  at  Guadalupe 
at  this  time,  no  sooner  heard  of  Ferdinand's  illness  than  he 
hastened  to  Madrigalejo.  The  king,  however,  suspected 
the  motives  of  his  visit.  "  He  has  come  to  see  me  die," 
said  he,  and,  refusing  to  admit  him  into  his  presence, 
ordered  the  mortified  envoy  back  again  to  Guadalupe.*^ 

At  length  the  medical  attendants  ventured  to  inform  the 

Opus  Epist.,  episi  542,  55S,  661,  aquel  paso  oon  inoredulidad  que  le 
664. — Zurita,  Anales,  torn.  vi.  lib.  ponia  de  no  morir  tan  presto,  para 
10,  cap.  99.  —  Carbajal  states  that  que  ni  confesase  ni  recibieso  los 
the  king  had  been  warned  by  some  Saoramentos."  According  to  the 
soothsayer  to  beware  of  Madrigal,  same  wiiter,  Ferdinand  was  buoyed 
and  that  he  had  ever  since  avoided  up  by  the  prediction  of  an  old 
entering  the  town  of  that  name  in  sibyl,  "la  beata  del  Baroo,"  that 
Old  Castile.  The  name  of  the  place  "  he  should  not  die  till  he  had  con- 
he  was  now  in  waa  not  precisely  quered  Jerusalem."  (Anales,  MS., 
that  indicated,  but  corresponded  cap.  2.)  We  are  again  reminded  of 
near  enough  for  a  prediction.  The  Shakspeare : 
event  proved  that  the  witches  of  .,  tx  t.  ^i.  v  t  .  , 
Spain,  like  those  of  Scotland,  could  ^*  ****^  ^^^  prophesied  to  me 

many  years, 

••  Keep  the  word  of  promise  to  our  I  should  not  die  but  in  Jeru- 

ear  salem." 

And  break  it  to  our  hope."  King  Henry  IV. 

The  story  derives  little  confirmation  »  Carbajal,    Anales,    MS.,    afio 

from  the  character  of  Ferdinand.  1616,  cap.  1.  — Gomez,  De  Rebus 

He  was  not  superstitious,  at  least  gestis,  ubi  supra.— Peter  Martyr, 

while  his  faculties  were  in  vigour.  Opus  Epist.,  epist.  565.— Sandoval, 

»  **  A  la  verdad,"  says  Carbajal,  Hist,  del  Emp.  Carlos  V.,  torn.  i.  p. 

"le  tento  mucho  el  enemigo  en  35. 
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king  of  his  real  situation,  conjuring  him  if  he  had  any 
aflFairs  of  moment  to  settle,  to  do  it  without  delay.  He 
hstened  to  them  with  composure,  and  from  that  moment 
seemed  to  recover  all  his  customary  fortitude  and  equan- 
imity. After  receiving  the  sacrament,  and  attending  to  his 
spiritual  concerns,  he  called  his  attendants  around  his  bed, 
to  advise  with  them  respecting  the  disposition  of  the 
government.  Among  those  present  at  this  time  were  his 
faithful  followers  the  duke  of  Alva  and  the  marquis  of 
Denia,  his  majordomo,  with  several  bishops  and  members 
of  his  council.^ 

The  king,  it  seems,  had  made  several  wills.  By  one, 
executed  at  Burgos  in  1512,  he  had  committed  the  govern- 
ment of  Castile  and  Aragon  to  the  infante  Ferdinand  during 
his  brother  Charles's  absence.  This  young  prince  had 
been  educated  in  Spain  under  the  eye  of  his  grandfather, 
who  entertained  a  strong  affection  for  him.  The  counsel- 
lors remonstrated  in  the  plainest  terms  against  this  dispos- 
ition of  the  regency.  Ferdinand,  they  said,  was  too  young 
to  take  the  helm  into  his  own  hands.  His  appointment 
would  be  sure  to  create  new  factions  in  Castile ;  it  would 
raise  him  up  to  be  in  a  manner  a  rival  to  his  brother,  and 
kindle  ambitious  desires  in  his  bosom,  which  could  not 
fail  to  end  in  his  disappointment,  and  perhaps  destruc- 
tion.*^ 

The  king,  who  would  never  have  made  such  a  devise  in 
his  better  days,  was  more  easily  turned  from  his  piu-pose 
now  than  he  would  once  have  been.  "  To  whom  then,"  he 
asked,  "  shall  1  leave  the  regency  ?  "  "  To  Ximenes,  arch- 
bishop of  Toledo,"  they  replied.  Ferdinand  turned  away 
his  face,  apparently  in  displeasure,  but  after  a  few  moments* 
silence  rejoined,  "  It  is  well ;  he  is  certainly  a  good  man, 
with  honest  intentions.  He  has  no  importunate  friends  or 
family  to  provide  for.     He  owes  everything  to  Queen  Isa- 

^  Carbajal,    Anales,    MS.,    ano  circumstantial  and  spirited  naira- 

1516,  cap.  2. — Dr.  Carbajal,  who  tive  of  it  forms  an  exception  to  the 

was  a  member  of  the  royal  council,  general  character  of  his  itinerary, 

was  present  with  him  during  the  ^^  Carbajal,    Anales,    MS.,    afto 

whole  of  his  last  illness;   and  his  1516,  cap.  2. 
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bella  and  myself;  and,  as  he  has  always  been  true  to  the 
interests  of  our  family,  I  believe  he  will  always  remain 

80. 

He,  however,  could  not  so  readily  abandon  the  idea  of 
some  splendid  establishment  for  his  favourite  grandson ;  and 
he  proposed  to  settle  on  him  the  grand-masterships  of  the 
military  orders.  But  to  this  his  attendants  again  objected, 
on  the  same  grounds  as  before ;  adding  that  this  powerful 
patronage  was  too  great  for  any  subject,  and  imploring  him 
not  to  defeat  the  object  which  the  late  queen  had  so  much 
at  heart,  of  incorporating  it  with  the  crown.  "  Ferdinand 
will  be  left  very  poor,  then,"  exclaimed  the  king,  with  tears 
in  his  eyes.  "  He  will  have  the  good  will  of  his  brother," 
replied  one  of  his  honest  counsellors,  "  the  best  legacy  your 
Highness  can  leave  him."  ^ 

The  testament,  as  finally  arranged,  settled  the  succession 
of  Aragon  and  Naples  on  his  daughter  Joanna  and  her 
heirs.  The  administration  of  Castile  during  Charles's  ab- 
sence was  intrusted  to  Ximenes,  and  that  of  Aragon  to  the 
king's  natural  son,  the  archbishop  of  Saragossa,  whose  good 
sense  and  popular  manners  made  him  acceptable  to  the 
people.  He  granted  several  places  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  to  the  infante  Ferdinand,  with  an  annual  stipend  of 
fifty  thousand  ducats,  chargeable  on  the  public  revenues. 
To  his  queen  Germaine  he  left  the  yearly  income  of  thirty 
thousand  gold  florins,  stipulated  by  the  marriage  settle- 
ment, with  five  thousand  a  year  more  during  widowhood.** 
The  will  contained,  besides,  several  appropriations  for  pious 
and  charitable  purposes,  but  nothing  worthy  of  particular 
note."     Notwithstanding  the  simplicity  of  the  various  pro- 

^  Carbajal,    Anales,    MS.,    afio  the  dethronement   of   his   father, 

1616,  cap.  2,  ubi  supra.  King  Frederick.     ^Oyiedo,   Qnin- 

»  Ibid.  cuagenas,   MS.,  bat.   1,   quina  4, 

^  Ferdinand's  gay  widow  did  not  dial.  44.)    It  was  the  second  sterile 

long   enjoy    this    latter    pension,  match,   says    Gmociardini,    which 

Soon  after  his  death,  she  gaye  her  Charles    v.,    for    obyious    politic 

hand  to  the  martinis  of  Brandon-  reasons,  proyided  for  the  rightful 

burg,  and,  he  dying,  she  married  heir  of  Naples.    Istoria,  torn,  yiii 

the  prince  of  Clalabria,  who  had  lib.  16,  p.  10. 

been  detained  in  a  sort  of  honour-  ^  Ferdinand's  testament  is  to  be 

able  captiyity  in  Spain  oyer  since  found  in  Carbajal,  Anales,  MS.— 

VOL.  n.  2  k 
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visions  of  the  testament,  it  was  so  long,  from  the  formalities 
and  periphrases  with  which  it  was  encumbered,  that  there 
was  scarce  time  to  transcribe  it  in  season  for  the  royal  sig- 
nature. On  the  evening  of  the  22nd  of  January,  1516,  he 
executed  the  instrument ;  and  a  few  hours  later,  between 
one  and  two  of  the  morning  of  the  23rd,  Ferdinand  breathed 
his  last.^  The  scene  of  this  event  was  a  small  house  be- 
longing to  the  friars  of  Guadalupe.  ''  In  so  wretched  a 
tenement,"  exclaims  Martyr,  in  his  usual  moralizing  vein, 
"  did  this  lord  of  so  many  lands  close  his  eyes  upon  the 
world."  «^ 

Ferdinand  was  nearly  sixty-four  years  old,  of  which 
forty^one  had  elapsed  since  he  first  swayed  the  sceptre  of 
Castile,  and  thirty-seven  since  he  held  that  of  Aragon.  A 
long  reign ;  long  enough,  indeed,  to  see  most  of  those  whom 
he  had  honoured  and  trusted  of  his  subjects  gathered  to 
the  dust,  and  a  succession  of  contemporary  monarchs  come 
and  disappear  like  shadows.""  He  died  deeply  lamented  by 
his  native  subjects,  who  entertained  a  partiality  natural 
towards  their  own  hereditary  sovereign.  The  event  was 
regarded  with  veiy  different  feelings  by  the  Castilian  nobles, 
who  calculated  their  gains  on  the  transfer  of  the  reins  from 
such  old  and  steady  hands  into  those  of  a  young  and  inex- 
perienced master.     The  commons,  however,  who  had  felt 

Donner,  Disoonos  yarios,  p.  393  omatuB,  ChriBtaansB  religionia  am- 

et  aeq. — ^Mariana,  Hist,  de  lipana,  plificator  et  pioetratorhoaitium,  Bex 

ed.  Valencia,  torn.  ix.  Apend.  no.  2.  in  rusticanl^  obiit  casi,  et  pauper 

*  Oviedo,  Quincuagenas,  MS.,  contra  hominnm  opinionem  obiit.** 
bat.  1,  quinc.  3,  dial.  9. — ^The  queen  Peter  Martyr,  Opus  Epist,  epist. 
was  at  AlcaU  de  Henares  when  she  666. — Brantdme  (vies  des  Homines 
received  tidings  of  her  husband^s  illustres,  p.  72),  who  speaks  of  Ma- 
illness.  She  posted  with  all  pos-  dri^leio  as  a  **  mesohaat  Tilla^," 
sible  despatch  to  Madrigalejo,  but,  which  he  had  seen, 
although  she  reached  it  on  the  ^  Since  Ferdinand  ascended  the 
20th,  she  was  not  admitted,  says  throne,  he  had  seen  no  less  than 
Qomez,  notwithstanding  her  tears,  four  kings  of  England,  as  many  of 
to  a  private  interview  with  the  France,  and  also  of  Naples,  three 
Idng,  till  the  testament  was  ex-  -  of  Portugal,  two  Qerman  emperors, 
ecuted,  a  few  hours  only  before  his  and  half  a  dozen  popes.  Ab  to  his 
death.    De  Bebus  gestis,  fol,  147.  own  subjects,  scarcely  one  of  all 

"  Carb^jal,    Anales,    MS.,    afio  those  familiar  to  the  reader  in  the 

1616.  —  L.  Marineo,  Cosas  memo-  course  of  our  history  now  survived, 

rabies,  fol.  188. — Gbmes,  De  Bebus  except,  indeed,  the  Nestor  of  his 

eestis,  foL  148.  —  *'  Tot  regnorum  time,  tiie  octogenarian  Ximenes. 
aominuB,  totque  palmarum  cumuliA 
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the  good  eflfect  of  this  curb  on  the  nobility,  in  their  own 
personal  security,  held  his  memory  in  reverence  as  that  of  a 
national  benefactor.^ 

Ferdinand's  remains  were  interred,  agreeably  to  his 
orders,  in  Granada.  A  few  of  his  most  faithful  adherents 
accompanied  them ;  the  greater  part  being  deterred  by  a 
prudent  caution  of  giving  umbrage  to  Charles.*®  The 
funeral  train,  however,  was  swelled  by  contributions  from 
the  various  towns  through  which  it  passed.  At  Cordova, 
especially,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  marquis  of  Priego, 
who  had  slender  obligations  to  Ferdinand,  came  out  with 
all  his  household  to  pay  the  last  melancholy  honours  to  his 
remains.  They  were  received  with  military  respect  in 
Granada,  where  the  people,  while  they  gazed  on  the  sad 
spectacle,  says  Zurita,  were  naturally  affected  as  they  called 
to  mind  the  pomp  and  splendour  of  his  triumphal  entry  on 
the  first  occupation  of  the  Moorish  capital.*^ 

By  his  dying  injunctions,  all  unnecessary  ostentation  was 
interdicted  at  his  funeral.  His  body  was  laid  by  the  side  of 
Isabella's  in  the  monastery  of  the  Alhambra ;  and  the  year 
following,**  when  the  royal  chapel  of  the  metropolitan 
church  was  completed,  they  were  both  transported  thither. 
A  magnificent  mausoleum  of  white  marble  was  erected  over 
them  by  their  grandson  Charles  the  Fifth.  It  was  executed 
in  a  style  worthy  of  the  age.  The  sides  were  adorned 
with  figures  of  angels  and  saints,  richly  sculptured  in  bas- 
relief.  On  the  top  reposed  the  effigies  of  the  illustrious 
pair,  whose  titles  and  merits  were  commemorated  in  the 
following  brief  and  not  very  felicitous  inscription  :— 

*  Zurita,  Anales,  torn.  vi.  lib.  Epist.,  epist.  566. 

10,  cap.  100.  —  Blancas,  Oommen-  ^  Anales,  torn.  tL  lib.  10,  cap. 

tarii,  p.  276. — LanTiza,  Hifitorias,  100.  —  Peter  Martyr,  Opus  Epist., 

torn,  i  lib.  1,  cap.  25.  epist.    572.  —  Abarca,    Beyos    de 

*®  Zurita,  Anales,  ubi  supra^  —  Aragon,  torn.  ii.  rev  30,  cap.  24. — 

The  honest  Martyr  was  one  of  the  Carbajal,  Anales,  MS.,  afio  1516. 

few  who  paid  this  last  tribute  of  cap.  5. 

reject  to    their   ancient   master.  **  Mem.   de  la  Acad,  de  Hist, 

"Egoutmortuodebitumprsestem,"  torn.  yi.  Bust.  21.  —  Accordiag  to 

sayB    he,    in   a   letter  to    Prince  Pedraza,  this  event  did  not  take 

Charles's  physician,  *<  corpus  ejus  place   till    1525.     AntigQedad   de 

exanime,  Granatam,  sepulchro  se-  Granada,  lib.  3,  cap.  ?• 
dem  destinatam,  comitabor."  Opus 
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*' MaBOMETIOJS  8ECTJS  PB08TRATORE8,  BT  H^RSTIC^  PEIi- 
VICACI^  EXTINCT0RE8,  FERNANDU8  ArAOONUX,  ET 
HeLISABETA  CASTELLJfi,  VIR  ET  UXOR  UNANIME8,  Ca- 
THOLICI  APPELLATI,  MARKOREO  OliAVDUNTUR  HOCTU- 
MULO/'« 

King  Ferdinand's  personal  appearance  has  been  else* 
where  noticed.  "  He  was  of  the  middle  size,"  says  a  con- 
temporary, who  knew  him  well.  "  His  complexion  was  fresh ; 
his  eyes  bright  and  animated ;  his  nose  and  mouth  small 
and  finely  formed,  and  his  teeth  white ;  his  forehead  lofty 
and  serene ;  with  flowing  hair  of  a  bright  chestnut  colour. 
His  manners  were  courteous,  and  his  countenance  seldom 
clouded  by  anything  like  spleen  or  melancholy.  He  was 
grave  in  speech  and  action,  and  had  a  marvellous  dignity 
of  presence.  His  whole  demeanour,  in  fine,  was  truly  that 
of  a  great  king."  For  this  flattering  portrait  Ferdinand 
must  have  sat  at  an  earlier  and  happier  period  of  his  life.** 

His  education,  owing  to  the  troubled  state  of  the  times, 
had  been  neglected  in  his  boyhood,  though  he  was  early  in* 
structed  in  all  the  generous  pastimes  and  exercises  of 
chivalry.**  He  was  esteemed  one  of  the  most  perfect  horse- 
men of  his  court.  He  led  an  active  life,  and  the  only  kind 
of  reading  he  appeared  to  relish  was  history.  It  was 
natural  that  so  busy  an  actor  on  the  great  political  theatre 

^  Pedraza,  AntigQedad  de  On-  ex^cationetd'nne  conception  noble." 

nada,  lib.  3,  cap.  7. — '*  Aasai  bello  Laborde,  Voyage  pittoresque,  torn, 

per  Spagna,"  says  Nayagiero,  who,  ii.  p.  25. 

as  an  Italian,  bad  a  right  to  be  fas-  ^  L.  Marineo,  Oosasmemorables, 

tidious.     (Yiaggio,  foL  23.)     The  foL  182.  —  Pulgai^s  nortrait  of  the 

artist,  however,  was  not  a  Span-  king,  taken  also  in  tne  morning  of 

iard;    at  least  common  tradition  his  life,  the  close  of   which  the 

assigns  the  work  to  Philip  of  Bur-  writer  did  not  live  to  see,  is  eqnaUy 

gundy,  an  eminent  sculptor  of  the  bright   and    pleasing.  ^    ''  Habia,^' 

period,  who  has  left  many  speci-  says  he,  **  una  &:racia  singular,  que 

mens  of  Ids  excellence  in  Toledo  qualquier  con  el  £&blese,  luego  le 

and  other  parts  of  Spain.    (Mem.  amaba  6  le  deseaba  servir,  porque 

de  la  Acad,  de  Hist.,  torn.  vi.  p.  tenia  la  oommunicadon  amigable.** 

677.)    Laborde's  magnificent  work  Beyes  Catdlicos.  p.  36. 

contains  an  engraving  of  the  menu-  ^  *'  He  tilted  hghtly,"  says  Pul- 

ments  of  the  Catholic  sovereigns  gar,  **and  with  adexterit}rnot8ur> 

and  Philip  and  Joanna ;  **  qui  rap-  passed  by  any  man  in  the  lungdom.." 

dent  la  renaissance  des  arts  en  Beyee  Cat61ioos,  ubi  supra 
ie,  et  Bont  i  la  fois  d'une  belle 
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should  have  found  peculiar  interest  and  instruction  in  this 
study.^ 

He  was  naturally  of  an  equable  temper,  and  inclined  to 
moderation  in  all  things.  The  only  amusement  for  which 
he  cared  much  was  hunting,  especially  falconry,  and  that 
he  never  carried  to  excess  till  his  last  years.*^  He  was  in- 
defatigable in  application  to  business.  He  had  no  relish 
for  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  and,  like  Isabella,  was  tem- 
perate even  to  abstemiousness  in  his  diet.**  He  was  frugal 
in  his  domestic  and  personal  expenditure ;  partly,  no  doubt, 
from  a  willingness  to  rebuke  the  opposite  spirit  of  waste- 
fulness and  ostentation  in  his  nobles.  He  lost  no  good 
opportunity  of  doing  this.  On  one  occasion,  it  is  said,  he 
turned  to  a  gallant  of  the  court  noted  for  his  extravagance 
in  dress,  and,  laying  his  hand  on  his  own  doublet,  ex- 
claimed, ''  Excellent  stuff  this ;  it  has  lasted  me  three  pair 
of  sleeves ! "  *•  This  spirit  of  economy  was  carried  so  far 
as  to  bring  on  him  the  reproach  of  parsimony.^  And  parsi- 
mony, though  not  so  pernicious  on  the  whole  as  the  oppo* 
site  vice  of  prodigality,  has  always  found  far  less  favour  with 
the  multitude,  from  the  appearance  of  disinterestedness 
which  the  latter  carries  with  it.  Prodigality  in  a  king, 
however,  who  draws  not  on  his  own  resourcear,  but  on  the 
public,  forfeits  even  this  equivocal  claim  to  applause.     But, 

*  L.MaTineo,  Cosasmemorables,  ^  Sempere,  Hist  del  Loxo,  uU 

fol.  1 53. — ^Abarca,  Reyes  de  Aragon,  supra. 

torn.  ii.  rev  30,  cap.  24. — Sandoyal,  ^  MachiaTeUi,  by  a  sing^le  eoup 

Hist.  delEmp.  Carlos  Y.,  tomu  L  p.  de  pineeau,  thus  characterizes,  or 

37.  caricatures,  the  princes  of  his  time : 

^   Pulgar,  indeed,    notices   his  *'Un  imperatore  instabilee  vario; 

fondness   for    chess,    tennis,   and  unrediFranciasdegnosoepauroso; 

other  Mimes  of  skiU,  in  early  life,  un  re  d'  Inghilterra  liooo,  ferooe, 

Beyes  Gatdlioos,  part.  2,  cap.  3.  e  cupido  di  gloria;  un  redi  Spagna 

^  L.  Marineo,  Uosas  memorables,  taccagno  e  avaro;  per  gli  altri  re, 

foL  182. — ^Pulgar,  Beyes  Oatdlioos,  io  no  li  conosco.*'— (Xoero,  with  his 

pari  2,  cap.  3.  —  **8top  and  dine  usual  practical   good  sense,  does 

-with  us,"  he  was  known  to  say  to  not  disdain  to  enumerate  frugality 

his  uncle,  the  grand  admiral  Men-  in  his  catalogue  of  ro^ral  yi^es: 

riquez :  **  we  are  to  haye  a  fowl  for  "  Omnessunt  in  iUo  regise  yirtutes ; 

dinner   to-day.**     (Sempere,    Hist  sed  pnecipue  singulaxis  et  admi* 

del  Luxo,  torn.  iL  p.  2,  nota.)    The  randa  fruffalitas;  eUi  hoc  verho  m»s 

royal  cuinne  would  have  afforded  laudari  rtgu  non  doleri,**    Oiatio 

small  scope  for  the  talents  of  a  pro  Bege  DeiotarOi 
Yatel  or  an  Ude* 
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in  truth,  Ferdinand  was  rather  firugal  than  parsimonious. 
His  income  was  moderate ;  his  enterprises  numerous  and 
vast.  It  was  impossible  that  he  could  meet  them  without 
husbanding  his  resources  with  the  most  careful  economy.^ 
No  one  has  accused  him  of  attempting  to  enrich  his  ex* 
chequer  by  the  venal  sale  of  offices,  like  Louis  the  Twelfth, 
or  by  griping  extortion,  like  another  royal  contemporary, 
Henry  the  Seventh.  He  amassed  no  treasure,"  and,  indeed, 
died  so  poor  that  he  left  scarcely  enough  in  his  coffers  to 
defray  the  charges  of  his  funeral." 

Ferdinand  was  devout;  at  least  he  was  scrupulous  in 
regard  to  the  exterior  of  religion.  He  was  punctual  in  at- 
tendance on  mass,  careful  to  observe  all  the  ordinances  and 
ceremonies  of  his  church,  and  left  many  tokens  of  his  piety, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  time,  in  sumptuous  edifices  and  en- 
dowments for  religious  purposes.  Although  not  a  super- 
stitious man  for  the  age,  he  is  certainly  obnoxious  to  the 


^  The  revenues  of  his  own  king- 
dom of  Aragon  were  yery  limited. 
Sis  principal  foreign  expeditions 
were  undertaken  solely  on  account 
of  that  crown;  and  this,  notwith- 
standing the  aid  from  Castile,  may 
explain,  and  in  some  degree  excuse, 
his  yery  scanty 'remittances  to  his 
troops. 

^  On  one  occasion,  having  ob- 
tained a  liberal  supply  from  the 
states  of  Aragon  (a  rare  oocurrence), 
his  counsellors  advised  him  to  lock 
it  up  affainst  a  day  of  need.  **  Mas 
el  Key,^'  says  Zunta,  *'  que  siempre 
supo  gastar  su  dinero  provechosa- 
znente,  y  nunca  fue  e$ca$ao  en  des- 
pendello  en  ia$  coios  del  estado,  tuvo 
mas  aparqjo  para  emplearlo,  que 
{Mura  enoerrarlo."  (Anales,  torn. 
vL  fol.  22d.}  The  historian,  it  must 
be  aUowed,  lays  qtdte  as  much  em- 
phasis on  his  liberality  as  it  wiU 
bear. 

^  Abaroa,  Beyes  de  Aragon,  torn. 
u.  rey  30,  cap.  24.— Zurita,  Anales, 
torn,  vi  lib.  10,  cap.  100.  —  Peter 
Kartyr,  Opus  Epist,  epist.  666. — 
(**  Yix  ad  funeris  pompam  et  pauois 
fiuniliaribus  prsebendas  yestes  pul- 
latas,  peounus  apud  eum,  neque 


alibi  congestsB,  repeirtte  sunt;  quod 
nemo  unquam  de  vivente  judicavit." 
(Peter  Martyr,  ubi  supra.)  Quio- 
ciardini  alludes  to  the  same  fiict,  as 
evidence  of  the  injustice  of  the  im- 
putations on  Eerdmsnd.  '*  Ma  ao- 
cade,"  adds  the  historian,  truly 
enough,  *'  quasi  sempre  per  il  giu- 
dizio  corrotto  degli  uomini,  che  nei 
Be  d  piii  loda&  la  prodigaliti, 
benchd  a  quella  sia  annessa  La  ra- 
paoitA,  che  la  parsimonia  oongiunta 
con  Fastinenssa  dalla  roba  di  altrL" 
(Istoria,  tom.  vL  lib.  12,  p.  273.) 
The  state  of  Ferdinand's  caSen 
formed,  indeed,  a  strong  contrast 
to  that  of  ^his  brother  monarch's, 
Henry  Yli.,  "whose  treasure  of 
store,'*  to  borrow  the  words  of 
Bacon,  **  left  at  his  death,  under  his 
own  key  and  keeping,  amounted 
unto  the  sum  of  eighteen  hundred 
thousand  pounds  sterling ;  a  huge 
mass  of  money,  even  for  these 
times."  (Hist,  of  Henry  VBL, 
Works,  vol.  y.  p.  183.)  8ir  Edward 
Coke  swells  this  huge  mass  to 
**  fifty  and  three  hundrad  thousand 
pounds"  1  Institutes,  part4»  ohap. 
d6. 
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reproach  of  bigotry ;  for  he  co-operated  with  Isabella  in  all 
her  exceptionable  measures  in  Castile,  and  spared  no  effort 
to  fasten  the  odious  yoke  of  the  Inquisition  on  Aragon,  and 
subsequently,  though  happily  with  less  success,  on  Naples." 

Ferdinand  has  incurred  the  more  serious  charge  of  hy- 
pocrisy. His  Catholic  zeal  was  observed  to  be  marvellously 
efficacious  in  furthering  his  temporal  interests.^  His  most 
objectionable  enterprises,  even,  were  covered  with  a  veil  of 
religion.  In  this,  however,  be  did  not  materially  differ 
from  the  practice  of  the  age.  Some  of  the  most  scandalous 
wars  of  that  period  were  ostensibly  at  the  bidding  of  the 
church,  or  in  defence  of  Christendom  against  the  infidel. 
This  ostentation  of  a  religious  motive  was  indeed  very  usual 
with  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese.  The  crusading  spirit, 
nourished  by  their  struggle  with  the  Moors,  and  subse- 
quently by  their  African  and  American  expeditions,  gave 
such  a  religious  tone  habitually  to  their  feelings  as  shed 
an  illusion  over  their  actions  and  enterprises,  frequently 
disguising  their  true  character  even  from  themselves. 

It  will  not  be  so  easy  to  acquit  Ferdinand  of  the  reproach 
of  perfidy  which  foreign  writers  have  so  deeply  branded  on 
his  name,"  and  which  those  of  his  own  nation  have  sought 

**  Abarca,  Beyes  de  Aragon,  torn.  weU  doubt  whether  bigotry  entered 

ii.  rey  30,  cap.  24.  —  L.  Marineo,  as  largely  as  less  paraonable  mo- 

Gosas  meniorables,  fol.  182. — Zu-  tives  of  state  policy  into  this  miser* 

rita,  Anales,  lib.  9,  cap.  26. — Ferdi-  able  jv 


nand's  conduct  in   regard  to  the  "  "Disoit-on,"  savs  Brantdme, 

Inquisition  in   Ara^on    displayed  **  que  la  reyne  Isabelle  de  OastiUe 

singular  duplicity.    £i  consequence  estoit  une  fort  devote  et  religieuse 

of  the  remonstrance  of  cortes,  in  princesse,  et  que  luy,  quel  grand 

1512,  in  which  that  high-spirited  zele  qu*il  y  eust,  n'estoit  deyotieux 

body  set  forth  the  various  usurpa*  que   par   y^risie,    couvrant   ses 

tions  of  the  Holy  Office,  Ferdinand  actes  et  ambitions  par  ce  sainot  zele 

signed   a   compact,  abridging   its  de  religion."    (CEuvres,  tom.  i.  p. 

jurisdiction.     He  repented  of  these  70.)     "Oopri,"  says  Guicciardini, 

concessions,   however,   and  in  tibe  *'  quasi  tutte  le  sue  cuoiditi  sotto 

foUowing  year  obtained  from  Bome  colore  di  onesto  zelo  della  religione 

a  dispensation    from  his  en^ge-  e  di  santa  intenzione  al  bene  oom- 

ments.    This  proceeding  produced  une."    (Istoria,  tom,  vi  lib.  12,  p. 

such  an  alarming   excitement  in  274.)    The  penetrating  eye  of  Ma- 

the    kingdom    that   the    monarch  chiavelli  glances  at  the  same  trait, 

found  it  expedient  to  renounce  the  11  Principe,  cap.  21. 

p&pal  brief,  and  apply  for  another,  *•  Guicciardini,   Istoria,  lib.  12, 

confirming    his    former    compact,  p.  273.  —  Du   Bellay,    M6moire8, 

(Llorente,  Hist,    de  rinquisition,  apud  Petitot,  CoUection  des  M4- 

tom.  L  pp.  371  et  soq.)    One  may  moires,  tonu  xvii.  p.  272,— Ctiovio, 
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rather  to  palliate  than  to  deny5  It  is  but  fair  to  him, 
however,  even  here,  to  take  a  glance  at  the  age.  He  came 
forward  when  government  was  in  a  state  of  transition  from 
the  feudal  forms  to  those  which  it  has  assumed  in  modern 
times ;  when  the  superior  strength  of  the  great  vassals  was 
circumvented  by  the  superior  policy  of  the  reigning  princes. 
It  was  the  dawn  of  the  triumph  of  intellect  over  the  brute 
force  which  had  hitherto  controlled  the  movements  of 
nations,  as  of  individuals.  The  same  policy  which  these 
monarchs  had  pursued  in  their  own  domestic  relations  they 
introduced  into  those  with  foreign  states,  when,  at  the  close 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  barriers  that  had  so  long  kept 
them  asunder  were  broken  down.  Italy  was  the  first  field 
on  which  the  great  powers  were  brought  into  anything  like 
a  general  collision.  It  was  the  country,  too,  in  which  this 
crafly  policy  had  been  first  studied  and  reduced  to  a  regu- 
lar system.  A  single  extract  from  the  political  manual  of 
that  age^  may  serve  as  a  key  to  the  whole  science,  as  then 
understood.  "  A  prudent  prince,"  says  Machiavelli,  "  will 
not,  and  ought  not  to,  observe  his  engagements  when  it 
would  operate  to  his  disadvantage,  and  the  causes  no  longer 

Hist.  Bui  Temporis,  lib.  11,  p.  160;  variap."    {Key«e  Catrflioos,  part  2, 

lib.  16,  p.  336. — ^Machiayelli,  Opere,  cap.  3.)    Zunta  expoees  and  oon- 

tom.  ix.  Lett,  diverae,  no.  6,  ed.  demns  this  blemisn  in  his  hero's 

Milano,    1805.  —  Herbert,  Life  of  character,  with  a  candour  which 

Heurv  YIIL,  p.  63.  —  Sismondi,  does  him  credit:    "Eue  muy  no* 

B^publiques  Italiennes,  torn.  xvi.  tado,  no  solo  de  loa  estrangeros, 

cap.  112. — ^Voltaire  sums  up  Ferdi-  pero  de  sus  naturales,  que  no  guar- 

naud*s  character  in  the  following  daya  la  yerdad,  y  f e  ^ue  prometia; 

pithy  sentence :  <*  On  Tappeloit  en  v  que  se  anteponia  siempre,  y  so- 

Espagne  le  sage^   le  prudent;    en  brepigaya  el  respeto  de  su  propria 

Itfuie,   le  pieux ;    en  f'rauce  et  k  utindad,  a  lo  que  era  justo  y  hon* 

Jjondres,  le  perftde,*'    Essai  sur  lee  esto."    Anales,  torn.  yi.  fol.  406. 

Moeurs,  chap.  114.*  "  Charles  Y.,  in  particular,  teo- 

"  **  Homo  era  de  yerdad,"  says  tified  his  respect  for  Machiayelli, 

Pulffar,  **como  quiera  aue  la$  ne-  by  haying  the  *' Principe*'  trana- 

ceeidadee  grandee  en  que  le  pusieron  lated  for  his  own  use. 
las  guenas,  le  facian  algunas  yeces 


*  [Bergenroth,  howeyer,  asserts  that  **  Ferdinand  had  not  the  repui- 
ation,  among  the  princes  of  his  time,  of  bein?  a  yery  untruthftil  man.* 
"  Certainly,  he  says,  '*  Queen  Isabella  excelled  her  husband  in  disro* 
fi;ard  to  [sic]  yeracity."  (Letters,  Despatches,  and  State  Papers,  yol.  L, 
Introduction^  Buch  judgments,  in  defiance  of  all  eyidence,  require  no 
comment. — ISa),'] 
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exist  which  induced  him  to  make  them/'**  Sufficient 
evidence  of  the  practical  application  of  the  maxim  may  be 
found  in  the  manifold  treaties  of  the  period,  so  contradic- 
tory, or,  what  is  to  the  same  purpose  for  our  present  argu- 
ment, so  confirmatory,  of  one  another  in  their  tenor,  as 
clearly  to  show  the  impotence  of  all  engagements.  There 
were  no  less  than  four  several  treaties  in  the  course  of  three 
years,  solemnly  stipulating  the  marriage  of  the  archduke 
Charles  and  Claude  of  France.  Louis  the  Twelfth  violated 
his  engagements,  and  the  marriage  after  all  never  took 
place.^ 

Such  was  the  school  in  which  Ferdinand  was  to  make 
trial  of  his  skill  with  his  brother  monarchs.  He  had  an 
able  instructor  in  his  father,  John  the  Second  of  Aragon, 
and  the  result  showed  that  the  lessons  were  not  lost  on  him. 
"  He  was  vigilant,  wary,  and  subtile,"  writes  a  French  con- 
temporary, "  and  few  histories  make  mention  of  his  being 
outwitted  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life/'*^  He  played 
the  game  with  more  adroitness  than  his  opponents,  and  he 
won  it.  Success,  as  usual,  brought  on  him  the  reproaches 
of  the  losers.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  French,  whose 
master,  Louis  the  Twelfth,  was  more  directly  pitted  against 
him.®*  Yet  Ferdinand  does  not  appear  to  be  a  whit  more 
obnoxious  to  the  charge  of  unfairness  than  his  opponent.^ 

^  MaduayeUi,  Opere,  torn,  yi.,  Ms  treachery:     '*  Qaelqa'mi  disiint 

H  Principe,  cap.  18,  ed.  Genoya,  uxijour  k  Ferdinandi   q[ue  Louis 

1798.  XIL  Faccusoit  de  Fayoir  tromp^ 

^  Dmnont,  Corps  diplomatique,  trois  fois,  Ferdinand  parut  m6con- 

tom.  iy.  nart  1,  nos.  7,  11,  28»  29.  tent  qu*il  lui  raylt  une  partie  de  sa 

— Seyssel,   Hist,   de  Louys  XIL,  gloire;  II  en  a  bien  menti,  rivrogne, 

pp.  228—230. — St.  Gelais,  Hist  de  dit-il,  ayec  toute  la  grossidret^  da 

Lonys  XII.,  p.  184.  temps,  Je  Vai  trompS'plus  de  dix,^* 

^  M^moires  de  Bayard,  chap.  61.  (GaiUard,  Biyalit^,  torn.  iy.  p.  240.) 

— "  This  prince,"  says  Lord  Her-  The  anecdote  has  been  reneated  by 

'  bert,  who  was  not  disposed  to  oyer-  other  modem  writers,  I  know  not 

rate  the  talents,   an^  more  than  on  what  authority.    Ferdinand  was 

the  yirtues,   of  FercQnand,  ''was  too  shrewd  a  politician  to  hazard 

thought  the  most  actiye  and  po-  his  game  by  pla;^ng  the  braggart, 

litique  of  his  time.    No  man  knew  ^  Paolo  Gioyio  strikes  the  bal- 

better  how  to  serye  his  turn  on  ance  of   their  respeotiye  merits  in 

eyerybody,  or  to  make  their  ends  this   particular,  in  the   following 

conduce  to  his."     Life  of  Henry  terms:    "Ex  horum  enim   lon^ 

Yin.,  p.  63.  mazimorum    nostree     tempestatia 

^According  to  them,  the  Catholic  regum  ingeniis,  et  turn  liquid6  et 

king  took  no  great  pains  to  conceal  multikm  antek  prsedar^  oompertum 
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If  he  deserted  his  allies  when  it  suited  his  convenience,  he, 
at  least,  did  not  deliberately  plot  their  destruction  and  be- 
tray them  into  the  hands  of  their  deadly  enemy,  as  his  rival 
did  with  Venice,  in  the  league  of  Cambray.**  The  partition 
of  Naples,  the  most  scandalous  transaction  of  the  period, 
he  shared  equally  with  Louis ;  and  if  the  latter  has  escaped 
the  reproach  of  the  usurpation  of  Navarre,  it  was  because 
the  premature  death  of  his  general  deprived  him  of  the 
pretext  and  means  for  achieving  it.  Yet  Louis  the  Twelfth, 
the  "  father  of  his  people,"  has  gone  down  to  posterity  with 
a  high  and  honourable  reputation." 

Ferdinand,  unfortunately  for  his  popularity,  had  nothing 
of  the  frank  and  cordial  temper,  the  genial  expansion  of  the 
soul,  which  begets  love.  He  carried  the  same  cautious  and 
impenetrable  frigidity  into  private  life  that  he  showed  in 
public.  "  No  one,"  says  a  writer  of  the  time,  "  could  read 
his  thoughts  by  any  change  of  his  countenance.''"  Calm 
and  calculating,  even  in  trifles,  it  was  too  obvious  that 
everything  had  exclusive  reference  to  self.  He  seemed  to 
estimate  his  friends  only  by  the  amount  of  services  they 
could  render  him.  He  was  not  always  mindful  of  these 
services.  Witness  his  ungenerous  treatment  of  Columbus, 
the  Great  Captain,  Navarro,  Ximenes, — the  men  who  shed 
the  brightest  lustre  and  the  most  substantial  benefits  on  his 
reign.  Witness  also  his  insensibility  to  the  virtues  and  long 
attachment  of  Isabella,  whose  memory  he  could  so  soon  dia- 

est,  nihil  omnino  sanctum  et  in-  even,  to  say  nothing  of  Ghullard, 

yiolabile,  yel  in  ritd  conce^tis  san-  Yarillas,  e  iuUi  quantif  undiluted 

citisque  foaderibus  reperin,  <j[u6d,  by  scaroe  a  drop  of  censure.    Bare 

in  proferendis  imperils  augendisque  indeed  is  it  to  nnd  one  so  imbued 

opious,  apud  eos  -nihW  ad  illustris  with  the  spirit  of  philosophy  as  to 

famse  decus  interesset,   dolone  et  raise  himself  above  the  local  or 

nusquam  sine  fallaciis,  an  fide  in-  national  prejudices  which  pass  for 

te^  ver^ue  yirtute  niterentur."  patriotism  with  the  yulgar.     Sia- 

Hist.  sui  Temporis,  lib.  11,  p.  160.  mondi  is  the  only  writer  in  the 

**  An  equally  pertinent  example  French  language,   that  has  oome 

ooours  in  tiiio  emcimt  support  ne  under  my  notioe,  who  has  weighed 

gave  Oessar  Bor^a  in  his  flagitious  the  deserts  of  Louis  XII.  in  the 

enterprises   agamst   some   of  the  historic  balance  with  impartiality 

most  faithful  allies  of  France.    See  and  candour.    And  Sismondi  is  not 

Sismondi,  B^publiques  Itidiennes,  a  Frenchman, 

tom.  ziii.  cap.  101,  *  Gtiovio,  Hist,  sui  Tempoiis,  lOk 

^  Read  the  honeyed  panegyrics  16,  p.  335. 
of   Seyssel,    St    Gelais,   Voltaire 
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honour  by  a  union  with  one  every  way  unworthy  to  be  her 
successor. 

Ferdinand's  connection  with  Isabella,  while  it  reflected 
infinite  glory  on  his  reign,  suggests  a  contrast  most  un- 
favourable to  his  character.  Hers  was  all  magnanimity, 
disinterestedness,  and  deep  devotion  to  the  interests  of  her 
people.  His  was  the  spirit  of  egotism.  The  circle  of  his 
views  might  be  more  or  less  expanded,  but  self  was  the 
steady,  unchangeable  centre.  Her  heart  beat  with  the 
generous  sympathies  of  friendship,  and  the  purest  con- 
stancy  to  the  first,  the  only  object  of  her  love.  We  have 
seen  the  measure  of  his  sensibilities  in  other  relations. 
They  were  not  more  refined  in  this ;  and  he  proved  himself 
unworthy  of  the  admirable  woman  with  whom  his  destinies 
were  united)  by  indulging  in  those  vicious  gallantries  too 
generally  sanctioned  by  the  age.^  Perdinand,  in  fine,  a 
shrewd  and  politic  prince,  "surpassing,"  as  a  French 
writer,  not  his  fi-iend,  has  remarked,  "  all  the  statesmen  of 
his  time  in  the  science  of  the  cabinet,"  ^  may  be  taken  as 
the  representative  of  the  peculiar  genius  of  the  age ;  while 
Isabella,  discarding  aU  the  petty  artifices  of  state  policy, 
and  pursuing  the  noblest  ends  by  the  noblest  means,  stands 
far  above  her  age. 

In  his  illustrious  consort  Ferdinand  may  be  said  to  have 
lost  his  good  genius.^    From  that  time  his  fortunes  were 

^   Ferdinand  left  four  natural  daughters,  also,  by  three  difforent 

children,  one  son  and  three  daugh-  ladies,  one  of  them  a  noble  Fortu- 

ters.    The  former,  Don  Alonso  de  guese.    The  eldest  child  was  named 

Aragon,  was  bom  of  the  viscountess  Dofia  Juana,  and  married  the  grand 

of  Eboli,  a  Catalan  lady.    He  was  constable  of  Castile.    The  others, 

made  archbishop  of  Saragossa  when  each  named  Maria,  embraced  the 

only  six  years  old.    There  was  little  relisious  profession  in  a  conyent 

of   the  religious  profession,  how-  in  Madrigal.    L.   Marineo,   Cosas 

ever,  in  his  Hfe.    Ke  took  an  active  memorables,  foL  188. — Salasar  de 

part  in  the  political  and  military  Mendoza,  Monarqula,  tom.  i.  p.  410. 

movementsoi  the  period,  and  seems  ^  ''Enfin  il  surpassa  tons   lea 

to  have  been  even  less  scrupulous  Princes  de  son  sidcle  en  la  science 

in  his  gallantries  than  his  father,  du  Cabinet,  et  c'est  i  lui  qu'on  doit 

His  manners  in  private  life  were  attribuer  le  premier  et  le  souverain 

attractive,  and  his  public  conduct  usa^  de    la   politique  moderne." 

discreet.      His  father  always  re-  Yanllas,  Politique  de  Ferdinand, 

garded  him  with  peculiar  affection,  liv.  3,  disc.  10. 

and  intrusted  him  with  the  regency  ^  Brantdme  notices  a  tobrique^ 

of   Aragon,  as  we  have  seen,   at  which  his  countrymen  had  given  to 

his  death.     Ferdinand  had  three  Ferdinand.      **Nob   Fran9oi8   ap-. 
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tmder  a  cloud.  Not  that  victory  sat  less  constantly  on  his 
banner ;  but  at  home  he  had  lost 

**  AU  that  should  accompany  old  age 
Ab  honour,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends." 

His  ill-advised  marriage  disgusted  his  Castilian  subjects. 
He  ruled  over  them,  indeed,  but  more  in  severity  than  in 
love,  ^rhe  beauty  of  his  young  queen  opened  new  sources 
of  jealousy ;  ^®  while  the  disparity  of  their  ages,  and  her 
fondness  for  frivolous  pleasure,  as  little  qualified  her  to  be 
his  partner  in  prosperity  as  his  solace  in  declining  years.^ 


peUoient  ce  roy  Ferdinand  Jehan 
Oipon,  je  ne  s^ay  pour  quelle  de- 
rision ;  mais  il  nous  oousto  bon,  et 
nous  fist  bien  du  mal,  et  fust  un 
grand  roy  et  sage.**  "Which  his 
ancient  editor  thus  explains :  *'  Oi" 
pan  de  Fitalien  giuhone,  c'est  que 
nous  appeUons /upon  etyup«;  tou- 
lant  par  li  taxer  oe  prince  de  e^^tre 
laissc  gouyemer  par  Isabelle,  reine 
de  Castile,  sa  femme,  dont  il  en- 
dossoit  la^upe,  pour  ainsi  dire,  pen- 
dant qu'elle  portoit  les  chausses/* 
(Vies  dee  Hommes  iUustres,  disc. 
6.)  There  is  more  humour  than 
truth  in  the  etymology.  The  gijfxm 
was  part  of  a  man's  attire,  bemg, 
as  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  defines  it,  "  a  short 
cassock,"  and  was  worn  under  the 
armour.  Thus,  Chaucer,  in  the 
Prologue  to  his  "  Canterbury  Tales,* 
says  of  his  knight's  dress, 

**  Of  fiistian  he  wered  a  gipon 
Alle  besmotred  with  his  haber- 
geon." 
Again,  in  his  *'  Enighte's  Tale,** 
**  Som  wol  ben  armed  in  an  haber- 
geon. 
And  in  a  brest-plate,  and  in  a 


^  When  Ferdinand  yisited  Ara- 
gon,  in  1515,  during  his  troubles 
"vrith  the  cortes,  he  imprisoned  the 
yice-chancoUor,  Antomo  Agustin; 
being  moved  to  this,  according  to 
Carnal,  by  his  j^ousy  of  that 
minister's  attentions  to  his  younff 

Jueen.  (Anales,  MS.,  afio  1515?) 
t  is  possible.  Zurita,  howeyer, 
treats  it  as  mere  scandal,  re- 
ferring the  imprisonment  to  po- 
litical offences  exdusiyely.  Anales» 
tom.  yi.  foL  393.— -See  also  Dormer, 
Anales  de  la  Corona  de  Aragon 
(Zaragoza,  1697),  lib.  1,  cap.  9. 

^*  "Era  poco  hermoea,'*  says 
Sandoyal,  wno  grudges  her  eyen 
this  quality,  "algo  coja,  amiga 
mucho  de  holgarse,  y  andar  en 
banquetes,  huertos  y  jardines,  y  en 
fiestas.  Introduxo  esta  Sefiora  en 
Castilla  oomidas  soberbiaa,  siendo 
los  Castellanos,  y  aun  sua  Beyea 
muy  moderados  en  esto.  Pasaban- 
sele  pocos  dias  que  no  conyidase,  6 
fuese  conyidada.  La  que  mas  gas- 
taba  en  fiestas  y  banquetes  con  ella, 
era  mas  su  amiga/*  Hist  del 
£mp.  Carlos  Y.,  torn,  i  p.  12. 


gipoa' 


»• 


*  [Theie  can  be  no  question  about  the  identity  of  yipe  and  gipan  witib 
Fr.  jupe  and /upon ;  It  giubba,  giuppa,  and  giubbone^  giuppone  ;  low  Lat. 
iupa,  zuppa ;  and  old  Genu,  jope,  joppe,  Juppe,  The  garment  desimated 
by  these  different  forms  was  common  to  both  sexes,  and  is  yariousl^  de- 
fined as  a  jerkirit  cassodc,  tunic,  douhlet,  etc.  The  Italian  diminutiyee» 
giuhhetto  and  giubherello,  seem  to  offer  the  correct  deriyation  of  douhlH^ 
which  etymologists  in  general  deriye  from  douhU.  See  Torriano,  Yooa- 
bolario  Italiano  e  Inglese  (London,  168S);  Ducange ;  Beneoke  und  Miiller* 
Mittelhochdeutsohes  Worterbuch.— £d.] 
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His  tenacity  of  power  drew  him  into  vulgar  squabbles  with 
those  most  nearly  allied  to  him  by  blood,  which  settled  into 
a  mortal  aversion.  Finally,  bodily  infinnity  broke  the 
energies  of  his  mind,  sour  suspicions  corroded  his  heart, 
and  he  had  the  misfortune  to  live  long  after  he  had  lost  all 
that  could  make  life  desirable. 

Let  us  turn  from  this  gloomy  picture  to  the  brighter 
season  of  the  morning  and  meridian  of  his  life ;  when  he 
sat  with  Isabella  on  the  united  thrones  of  Castile  and 
Aragon,  strong  in  the  love  of  his  own  subjects,  and  in  the 
fear  and  respect  of  his  enemies.  We  shall  then  find  much 
in  his  character  to  admire ;  his  impartial  justice  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  laws ;  his  watchful  solicitude  to  shield 
the  weak  fix>m  the  oppression  of  the  strong;  his  wise 
economy,  which  achieved  great  results  without  burdening 
his  people  with  oppressive  taxes ;  his  sobriety  and  modera* 
tion;  the  decorum,  and  respect  for  religion,  which  he 
maintained  among  his  subjects ;  the  industry  he  promoted 
by  wholasome  laws  and  his  own  example ;  his  consummate 
sagacity,  which  crowned  all  his  enterprises  with  brilliant 
success,  and  made  him  the  oracle  of  the  princes  of  the  age. 

Machiavelli,  indeed,  the  most  deeply  read  of  his  time  in 
human  character,  imputes  Ferdinand's  successes,  in  one  of 
his  letters,  to  "  cunning  and  good  luck,  rather  than  superior 
wisdom."'^^  He  was  indeed  fortunate;  and  the  "  star  of 
Austria,''  which  rose  as  his  declined,  shone  not  with  a 
brighter  or  steadier  lustre.  Bat  success  through  a  long 
series  of  years  sufficiently  of  itself  attests  good  conduct. 
"  The  winds  and  waves,'*  says  Gibbon,  truly  enough,  "  are 
always  on  the  side  of  the  most  skilful  mariner."  The 
Florentine  statesman  has  recorded  a  riper  and  more  delib- 

^  Opere,  torn.  ix.  Lettere  diyerse,  meni      As    political    antagonists 

no.  6,  ed.  Milano,  1805. — Ww  oorre-  therefore,  every  way,  of  the  Oa- 

spondent,  Yettori,  is  still  more  se*  tholic  king,  they  were  not  likely  to 

Tere  in  his  analysis  of  Ferdinand's  be  altogether  unbiassed   in  their 

public  conduct.    (Let.  di  16  Mag-  judgments  of  his  policy.  —  These 

S'o,  ldl4.)    These  statesmen  were  views,  however,  find  favour  witii 

le  friends  of  France,  with  which  Lord  Herbert,  who  had  evidently 

Ferdinand  was  at  war,  and  personal  read,  though  he  does  not  refer  to, 

enemies  of  the  Medici,  whom  that  this  correspondence.    Life  of  Henry 

prince  re-established  in  the  govern-  YUL,  p.  63* 
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erate  judgment,  in  the  treatise  which  he  intended  as  a 
mirror  for  the  rulers  of  the  time.  "Nothing,"  says  he, 
"  gains  estimation  for  a  prince  like  great  enterprises.  Our 
own  age  has  furnished  a  splendid  example  of  this  in  Ferdi- 
nand of  Aragon.  We  may  call  him  a  new  king,  since  from 
a  feeble  one  he  has  made  himself  the  most  renowned  and 
glorious  monarch  of  Christendom ;  and,  if  we  ponder  well 
his  manifold  achievements,  we  must  acknowledge  all  of 
them  very  great,  and  some  truly  extraordinary."  ^ 

Other  eminent  foreigners  of  the  time  join  in  this  lofty 
strain  of  panegyric/*  The  Castilians,  mindful  of  the 
general  security  and  prosperity  they  had  enjoyed  under  his 
reign,  seem  willing  to  bury  his  frailties  in  his  grave.'* 
While  his  own  hereditary  subjects,  exulting  with  patriotic 
pride  in  the  glory  to  which  he  had  raised  their  petty  state, 
and  touched  with  grateful  recollections  of  his  mild,  paternal 
government,  deplore  his  loss  in  strains  of  national  sorrow, 
as  the  last  of  the  revered  line  who  was  to  preside  over  the 
destinies  of  Aragon  as  a  separate  and  independent  kingdom.** 

^  Opore,  torn,  vi.,  H  Principe,  valor  y  justicia  y  pnidencia  one  en 

cap.  21,  ed.  Genova,  1798.  muchos  siglos  Espafia  tuvo.  Tachas 

^^  Martyr,  who  had  better  oppor*  k  nadie  pueden  feiltar  sea  por  la 

tonities  than  any  other  foreigrner  fragilidad  propia,  6  por  la  malicia 

for  estimating  the  character  of  Fer-  y  envidia  aeena  que  oombate  prin- 

cKnand,  affords  the  most  honourable  cipidmentelos  altos  lugaresi    Ee* 

testimony  to  his  kingly  qualities,  pejo  sin  duda  por  sus  maides  Tir- 

in  a  letter  written  when  the  writer  tudes  en  que  todos  los  Principes  de 

had  no  motive  for  flattery,  after  Espafia  se  deben  mirar."    (Mariana^ 

that  monarch's  death,  to  Charles  Hist,  de  Espafla,  torn.  ix.  pi  375, 

y.'s  physician.    (Opus  Epist,  episi  cap.  ult.)    See  also  a  similar  tribute 

567.)    Guicciardini,  whose  national  to  nis  deserts,  with  greater  ampli- 

prejudices  did  not  lie  in  this  scale,  fication»   in  Garibay,   Compendio, 

comprehends  nearly  as  much   in  torn.  ii.  lib.  20,  cap.  24. — Gomes, 

one  Drief  sentence :   "  Be  di  ecoel-  De  Bebus  gestis,  k)L  148. — ^UUoa, 

lentissimo  consiglio,  e  virtii,  e  nel  Vita  diOarlo  V.,  fol.  42.— -Ferreras, 

quale,  se  fosse  stato  constante  nolle  Hist.  d'Espagne,  torn.  iz.  p.  426  et 

promesse,    no   potresti    facilmente  seq.  —  et  plurimus  auct  antiq.  et 

riprendere  cosa  alcuna."    (Istoria,  recentibus. 

torn.  vi.  lib.  12,  p.  273.)    See  also         ^*  See  the  closing  chapter  of  the 

Brantdme  (CEuvres,  torn.  iv.  disc,  great  Ara^nese  annalist,  who  ter- 

5).  —  Giovio,  with  scarcely  more  minates  his  historic  labours  with 

qualification,  Hist,   sui  Temporis,  the  death  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic 

hb.  16,  p.  336. — Navagiero,  Viag-  (Zurita,  Anales,  tom.  vi.  lib.  10» 

gio,  foi.  27,-— et  alios.  cap.  100.)    I  wiU  cite  only  one  ex- 

76  «  Principe  el  mas  sefialado,'*  tract  from  the  profuse  panesyrios 

says  the  prince  of  the  Castilian  his-  of  the  national  writers ;  whidi  at- 

torians,  in  his  pitiiy  manner,  *<en  tests  the  veneration  in  which  Fer- 
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dinand*8  memory  wa8  held  in  Ara- 
gon.  It  is  from  one  whose  pen  is 
never  prostituted  to  parasitical  or 
party  purposes,  and  whose  judg- 
ment IS  usuallj  as  correct  as  me 
expression  of  it  is  candid.  **  Quo 
plangore  ac  lamentatione  nniversa 
civitas  complebatur.  Negue  solium 
homines,  sed  ipsa  tecta,  et  parietes 
urbis  yidebantur  acerbum  illius, 
qui  omnibus  charissimus  erat,  in- 
teritum  lugere.  £t  merits.  Erat 
enim,  ut  scitis,  exemplum  pru- 
dentise  ac  fortitudinis :  summos  in 
re  domestidi  continentise :  eximiso 
in  publiciL  dignitatis:  humahitatis 
prseterea,  ac  leporis  admirabilis. 
.  .  .  Neque  eoB  solium,  sed  om- 
nes  oertd  tantd  amplectebatur  bene- 
volentiA,  ut  internum  non  nobis 
Bex,  sed  uniusctg'usque  nostnim 
genitor  ao  pareoB  yideretur.    Port 


ejus  interitum  omnis  nostra  juyen- 
tus  languet,  deliciis  plus  dedita 
quam  deoeret :  nee  perinde,  ac  de- 
Duerat,  in  laudis  et  glorise  oupidi- 
tate  versatur.  ...  QuidpluraP 
nulla  res  fuit  in  usu  bene  regnandi 
posita,  quse  illius  Begis  scientiam 
effugeret  .  .  .  Puit  enim  ex- 
imil  corjwris  yenustate  prseditus. 
Sed  pluris  facere  deberent  con- 
siliorum  ao  yirtutum  suarum,  quam 
posteris  reliquit,  effigiem:  quibus 
denique  &ctuin  yidemus,  ut  ab  eo 
usque  ad  hoc  tempus,  non  soli^ 
nobis,  sed  Hispanise  cunctse,  diu- 
tumitas  pads  otium  confirmarit. 
Hsec  aliaque  ejusmodi  quotidie  k 
nostris  senibua  de  Oatholioi  B^s 
memori4  enarrantur:  qu89  a  rei 
yeritate  nequaquam  aDhonent" 
Blancasy  Coxnmentanit  p.  270. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

ADMINISTEATION,   DEATH,    AND   CUARACTSR   OF  CARDINA]; 

XIMENES. 

1516—1517. 

XiineneB  Gk)yemor  of  Oastile.  —  Charles  proclaimed  King. — Domestio 
Policy  of  Ximenefl. — He  intimidates  the  Nobles. — ^Public  DLsoontents. — 
Charles  lands  in  Spain. — ^His  Ingratitude  to  Ximenes. — ^The  Cardinal's 
Illness  and  Death. — His  extraordinary  Character. 

The  personal  history  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  termin- 
ates, of  course,  with  the  preceding  chapter.  In  order  to 
bring  the  history  of  his  reign,  however,  to  a  suitable  close, 
it  is  necessary  to  continue  the  narrative  through  the  brief 
regency  of  Ximenes,  to  the  period  when  the  government 
was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Ferdinand's  grandson  and 
successor,  Charles  the  Fifth. 

By  the  testament  of  the  deceased  monarch,  as  we  have 
seen.  Cardinal  Ximenez  de  Cisneros  was  appointed  sole 
regent  of  Castile.  He  met  with  opposition,  however,  from 
Adrian,  the  dean  of  Louvain,  who  produced  powers  of 
similar  purport  from  Prince  Charles.  Neither  party  could 
boast  a  sufficient  warrant  for  exercising  this  important  trust ; 
the  one  claiming  it  by  the  appointment  of  an  individual 
who,  acting  merely  as  regent  himself,  had  certainly  no 
right  to  name  his  successor ;  while  the  other  had  only  the 
sanction  of  a  prince  who,  at  the  time  of  giving  it,  had  no 
jurisdiction  whatever  in  Castile.  The  misunderstanding 
which  ensued  was  finally  settled  by  an  agreement  of  the 
parties  to  share  the  authority  in  common,  till  further  in- 
structions should  be  received  from  Charles.^ 

*    Oarbajal,    Anales,    MS.,    afio  Archetype,  lib.  4,  cap.  6. — Oyiedo, 

1516,   cap.   8.  —  Bobles,  Yida  de  Quincuagenas,  MS.»  diaL  de  Xi- 

Ximene^..   cap.   18.  —  Gomez,   De  menL 
Bebusgestis,  foL  160.--Quintanilla, 
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It  was  not  long  before  they  arrived  (Feb.  14th,  1516). 
They  confirmed  the  cardinal's  authority  in  the  fullest  man- 
ner ;  while  they  spoke  of  Adrian  only  as  an  ambassador. 
They  intimated,  however,  the  most  entire  confidence  in  the 
latter ;  and  the  two  prelates  continued  as  before  to  admin- 
ister the  government  jointly.  Ximenes  sacrificed  nothing 
by  this  arrangement;  for  the  tame  and  quiet  temper  of 
Adrian  was  too  much  overawed  by  the  bold  genius  of  his 
partner  to  raise  any  opposition  to  his  measures.* 

The  first  requisition  of  Prince  Charles  was  one  that  taxed 
severely  the  power  and  popularity  of  the  new  regent.  This 
was  to  have  himself  proclaimed  king ;  a  measure  extremely 
distasteful  to  the  Castilians,  who  regarded  it  not  only  as  con- 
trary to  established  usage,  during  the  lifetime  of  his  mother, 
but  as  an  indignity  to  her.  It  was  in  vain  that  Ximenes 
and  the  council  remonstrated  on  the  impropriety  and  im- 
policy of  the  measiu-e.'  Charles,  fortified  by  his  Flemish 
advisers,  sturdily  persisted  in  his  purpose.  The  cardinal, 
consequently,  called  a  meeting  of  the  prelates  and  principal 
nobles  in  Madrid,  to  which  he  had  transferred  the  seat  of 
government,  and  whose  central  position  and  other  local  ad- 
vantages made  it  from  this  time  forward,  with  little  varia- 
tion, the  regular  capital  of  the  kingdom.*  The  doctor  Car- 
bajal  prepared  a  studied  and  plausible  argument  in  support 
of  the  measure.*  As  it  failed,  however,  to  produce  convic- 
tion in  his  audience,  Ximenes,  chafed  by  the  opposition, 
and  probably  distrusting  its  real  motives,  peremptorily  de- 
clared that  those  who  refused  to  acknowledge  Charles  as 

'  Oarbajal  has  giyen  us  Charles's  *  Carbajal  penetrates  into  the  re- 
epistle,  which  is  subscribed  "El  motest  depths  of  Spanish  history  for 
Principe."  He  did  not  venture  on  an  authority  for  Charles's  claim, 
the  title  of  king  in  his  correspond-  He  can  find  none  better,  however, 
ence  with  the  Castilians,  though  he  than  the  examples  of  Alfonso  YIII. 
affected  it  abroad.  Anales,  MS.,  and  Ferdinand  III.;  the  former 
aiio  1516,  cap.  10.                      ^     ^  of  whom  used  force,  and  the  latter 

>  The   letter  of  the  council   is  obtained  the  crown  by  the  volun- 

dated  March  l4th,  1516.    It  is  re-  tary  cession  of  his  mother.    His 

corded  by  Carbajal,  Anales,  MS.,  argument,  it  is  clear,  rests  much 

alio  1516,  cap.  10.  more  stronglv  on  expediency  than 

*  It  became  permanently  so  in  precedent.    Anales,  MS.,  afio  1516, 

the  reign  of  PhiUp  11.    Semanario  cap.  11. 
erudito,  torn.  iii.  p.  79. 
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king,  in  the  present  state  of  thinjfs,  would  refuse  to  obej 
him  when  he  was  so.  "I  will  have  him  proclaimed  in 
Madrid  to-morrow,"  said  he,  "  and  I  doubt  not  every  other 
city  in  the  kingdom  will  follow  the  example."  He  was  as 
good  as  his  word ;  and  the  conduct  of  the  capital  was  imi- 
tated, with  little  opposition,  by  all  the  other  cities  in  Castile. 
Not  so  in  Aragon,  whose  people  were  too  much  attached  to 
their  institutions  to  consent  to  it  till  Charles  first  made  oath 
in  person  to  respect  the  laws  and  liberties  of  the  realm.* 

The  Castilian  aristocracy,  it  may  be  believed,  did  not 
much  relish  the  new  yoke  imposed  on  them  by  their 
priestly  regent.  On  one  occasion,  it  is  said,  they  went  in 
a  body  and  demanded  of  Ximenes  by  what  powers  he  held 
the  government  so  absolutely.  He  referred  them  for  an- 
swer to  Ferdinand's  testament  and  Charles's  letter.  As 
they  objected  to  these,  he  led  them  to  a  window  of  the 
apartment,  and  showed  them  a  park  of  artillery  below,  ex- 
claiming, at  the  same  time,  "There  are  my  credentials, 
then  ! "  The  story  is  characteristic,  but,  though  oft«n  re- 
peated, must  be  admitted  to  stand  on  slender  authority.^ 

One  of  the  regent's  first  acts  was  the  famous  ordinance 
encouraging  the  burgesses,  by  liberal  rewards,  to  enroll 
themselves  into  companies,  and  submit  to  regular  military 
training  at  stated  seasons.  The  nobles  saw  the  operation 
of  this  measure  too  well  not  to  use  all  their  efforts  to  coun- 
teract it.  In  this  they  succeeded  for  a  time,  as  the  cardi- 
nal,  with  his  usual  boldness,  had  ventured  on  it  without 

•  Gomez,  De  Rebus  gestis,  foL  bravado,  twirled  bis  cordelier's  belt 

151  et  seq. — Carbajal,  Anales,  MS.,  about    bis    fingers,    saying,    *'be 

alio   1516,  cap.   9  — 11.  —  Lanuza,  wanted  notbinj^  better  than  that 

Historias,  torn.  i.  lib.  2,  cap.  2.  —  to  tame  the  pnde  of  the  Castilian 

Dormer,  Anales  de  Aragon,  lib.  1,  nobles  with !       But  Ximenes  was 

cap.  1,  13.  —  Peter  Martyr,  Opus  neither  a  fool  nor  .a  madman;  al- 

Epist.,  epist.  572,  590,  603. — San-  though  his  over-zealous  biographers 

doval.  Hist,   del  Emp.  Carlos  Y.,  make  him  sometimes  one  and  some- 

tom.  i.  p.  53.  times    the    other.      Voltaire,   who 

7  Robles,  Yida  de  Ximenez,  cap.  never  lets  the  opportunity  slip  of 

18. — Gbmez,  De  Rebus  gestis,  foL  seizing  a  paradox  in  character  or 

158.  —  Lanuza,   Historias,  tom.  i  conduct,  speaks  of  Ximenes  as  one 

lib.  2,  cap.  4. — Alvaro  Gomez  finds  "  qui,  toujours  v^tu  en  cordelier, 

no    better  authority  than  vul^r  met  son  fiEtste  a  fouler  sous  ses  san- 

rumour  for  this  story.    Aooordmg  dales  le  fieiste  EspagnoL*'    Esaai  ma 

to  Bobles,  the  cardinal,  after  this  les  Moeurs,  chap.  121. 
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waiting  for  Charles's  sanction,  and  in  opposition  to  most  of 
the  council.  The  resolute  spirit  of  the  minister,  however, 
eventually  triumphed  over  all  resistance;  and  a  national 
corps  was  oi^anized,  competent,  under  proper  guidance,  to 
protect  the  liberties  of  the  people,  but  destined,  unfortun- 
ately, to  be  ultimately  turned  against  them.* 

Armed  with  this  strong  physical  force,  the  cardinal  now 
projected  the  boldest  schemes  of  reform,  especially  in  the 
finances,  wbich  had  fallen  into  some  disorder  in  the  latter 
days  of  Ferdinand,  He  made  a  strict  inquisition  into  the 
funds  of  the  military  orders,  in  which  there  had  been  much 
waste  and  misappropriation ;  he  suppressed  all  superfluous 
offices  in  the  state,  retrenched  excessive  salaries,  and  cut 
short  the  pensions  granted  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
which  he  contended  should  determine  with  their  lives. 
Unfortunately,  the  state  was  not  materially  benefited  by 
these  economical  arrangements,  since  the  greater  part  of 
what  was  thus  saved  was  drawn  off  to  supply  the  waste  and 
cupidity  of  the  Flemish  court,  who  dealt  with  Spain  with 
all  the  merciless  rapacity  that  could  be  shown  to  a  con- 
quered province.* 

The  foreign  administration  of  the  regent  displayed  the 
same  courage  and  vigour.  Arsenals  were  established  in  the 
southern  maritime  towns,  and  a  numerous  fleet  was  equip- 
ped in  the  Mediterranean  against  the  Barbary  corsairs.  A 
large  force  was  sent  into  Navarre,  which  defeated  an  invad- 
ing army  of  French  (March  25th,  1516) ;  and  the  cardinal 
followed  up  the  blow  by  demolishing  the  principal  fortresses 
of  the  kingdom ;  a  precautionary  measure,  to  which,  in  all 
probability,  Spain  owes  the  permanent  preservation  of  her 
conquest.^® 

The  regent's  eye  penetrated  to  the  farthest  limits  of  the 

*  Carbajal,  Anales,  MS.,  afio  15i6,      menez,  cap.  IS. — Carbigal,  Anales, 
cap.  13.  —  Quintamlla,  Archetypo,      MS.,  afio  1516,  cap.  13. 

lib.  4,  cap.  5.— 49empoTe,  Hist  des         ^o    Carbajal,    Anales,  MS.,   aflo 

Cortes,  chap.  25.— Gomez,  De  Re-  1516,  cap.  11.— Aleeon,  Annalee  de 

bus  gestis,  fol.  159. — Oviedo,  Quin-  Navarra,  torn.  t.  p.   327.  —  Peter 

cuagenas,  MS.  Martyr,  Opus  Epist.,  epist.  570. — 

*  Gomez,  De  Bebus  gestis,  foL  QuintaniUa,    Arobetypo,    lib.     4, 
174  et  seq.— Bobles,  Yida  de  Xi-  cap.  5. 
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monarchy.  He  sent  a  conunission  to  Hispaniola,  to  inquire 
into  and  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  natives.  At  the 
same  time  he  earnestly  opposed  (though  without  success, 
being  overruled  in  this  by  the  Flemish  counsellors)  the  in- 
troduction of  negro  slaves  into  the  colonies,  which  he  pre- 
dicted, from  the  character  of  the  race,  must  ultimately  re- 
sult in  a  servile  war.*  It  is  needless  to  remark  how  well 
the  event  has  verified  the  prediction." 

It  is  with  less  satisfaction  that  we  must  contemplate  his 
policy  in  regard  to  the  Inquisition.  As  head  of  that  tri- 
bunal, he  enforced  its  authority  and  pretensions  to  the 
utmost.  He  extended  a  branch  of  it  to  Oran,  and  also  to 
the  Canaries  and  the  New  World.^*  In  1512,  the  new 
ChrUtia7i8  had  offered  Ferdinand  a  large  sum  of  money  to 
carry  on  the  Navarrese  war,  if  he  would  cause  the  trials 
before  that  tribunal  to  be  conducted  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  other  courts,  where  the  accuser  and  the  evidence  were 
confronted  openly  with  the  defendant.  To  this  reasonable 
petition  Ximenes  objected,  on  the  wretched  plea  that,  in 
that  event,  none  would  be  found  willing  to  undertake  the 
odious  business  of  informer.  He  backed  his  remonstrance 
with  such  a  liberal  donative  from  his  own  funds  as  supplied 
the  king's  immediate  exigency  and  effectually  closed  his 

"^  Gomez,  De  BebuB  gestis,  fol.  America,  yoL  L  p.  285.)    A  very 

164,    165.  —  Herrera,  Indias  ooci-  enlightened  reason,  for  which,  how- 

dentales,  tom.  i.  p.  278. — Las  Oasas,  ever,  I  find  not  the  least  warrant  in 

(Euvres,  M.  de  Llorente,  tom.  i.  Herrera  (the  authority  cited  by  the 

p.    239.  —  Bobertson    states   the  historian),  nor  in  Gomez,  nor  in 

e;roand  of  Ximenes' s  objection  to  any  other  writer, 

have  been  the  iniquity  of  reducing  ^  Llorente,  Hist,  de  llnquiaition, 

one  set  of  men  to  slavery  in  order  tom.  i.  chap.  10,  art  5. 
to  liberate  another.      (History  of 


*  [Li  overruling  the  opinion  of  Ximenes  the  Flemish  ministers  of 
Gharles  were  supported  by  that  of  the  commissioner  whom  the  cardinal 
himself  had  sent  to  Hispaniola, — the  licentiate  Alonzo  de  Zuaza  Li  his 
report  to  Ghidvres,  dated  January  22nd,  1518,  Zuazo  affirms  the  necessity 
of  introducing  negro  slaves  into  the  colony,  advising  that  they  should  bie 
procured  by  purchase  at  Cabo  Yerde,  both  males  and  females,  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  years  old,  and  that  they  should  be  settled  in  pueblos  and 
married.  His  scheme  seems  to  have  been  to  establish  a  species  <^  serf- 
dom, and  his  object  to  save  the  natives  from  extermination.  **  £s  tierra 
esta,"  he  adds,  "  la  mejor  que  hay  en  el  mundo  para  los  negros,  para  las 
mugeres,  para  los  hombres  yiejos.*'  OoL  de  Doc.  in^  para  la  Hist  de 
Espafia,  tom.  ii. — Ed.] 
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heart  against  the  petitioners.  The  application  was  renewed 
in  1516,  by  the  unfortunate  Israelites,  who  offered  a  liberal 
supply  in  like  manner  to  Charles,  on  similar  terms.  But 
the  proposal,  to  which  his  Flemish  counsellors,  who  may 
be  excused,  at  least,  from  the  reproach  of  bigotry,  would 
have  inclined  the  young  monarch,  was  finally  rejected 
through  the  interposition  of  Ximenes." 

The  high-handed  measures  of  the  minister  (1517),  while 
they  disgusted  the  aristocracy,  gave  great  umbrage  to  the 
dean  of  Louvain,  who  saw  himself  reduced  to  a  mere  cipher 
in  the  administration.  In  consequence  of  his  representa- 
tions, a  second,  and  afterwards  a  third  minister  was  sent  to 
Castile,  with  authority  to  divide  the  government  with  the 
cardinal.  But  all  this  was  of  little  avail.  On  one  occasion 
the  co-regents  ventured  to  rebuke  their  haughty  partner, 
and  assert  their  own  dignity,  by  subscribing  their  names 
first  to  the  despatches  and  then  sending  them  to  him  for 
his  signature.  But  Ximenes  coolly  ordered  his  secretary 
to  tear  the  paper  in  pieces  and  make  out  a  new  one,  which 
he  signed,  and  sent  out  without  the  participation  of  his 
brethren.  And  this  course  he  continued  during  the  re* 
mainder  of  his  administration.^^ 

The  cardinal  not  only  assumed  the  sole  responsibility  of 
the  most  important  public  acts,  but,  in  the  execution  of 
them,  seldom  condescended  to  calculate  the  obstacles  or  the 
odds  arrayed  against  him.  He  was  thus  brought  into  col- 
lision, at  the  same  time,  with  three  of  the  most  powerful 
grandees  of  Castile ;  the  dukes  of  Alva  and  Infantado,  and 
the  count  of  Urena.  Don  Pedro  Giron,  the  son  of  the  lat- 
ter, with  several  other  young  noblemen,  had  maltreated  and 

^  ^   Paramo,   De  Origine  Inqui-  Marliano,  Prince   Charles's   ]^7* 

sitionis,  lib.  2,  tit.  2,  oeup,  5. — ^Llo-  sioian,  "  ruent  omnia.    Nescit  Mu»- 

rente,  Hist,  de  1' Inquisition,  torn,  i  nama  parere  non  regibus,  aut  non 

cha^.  11,  art  1. — Gk>mez,  De  Bebus  legitime  regnaturis.    Nauseam  in- 

gestis,  fol.  184,  185.  ducUmagnanimUwrishujuBfraJtrU^ 

M  Oarbajal,    Analee,   MS.,   afio  Uoet  potentis  et  reipublicsd  ama* 

1617,  cap.  2. — Gk>mez,  De  Bebus  tons,  ^ubematio.  Est  quippe  gran- 

ffestis,  foL  189,  190. — Bobles,  Yida  dis  ammo,  et  ipse,  ad  sedincandum 

de  Ximenez,  cap.  18. — Peter  Mar-  literatosque  Tiros  fovendum  natis 

8T,Opu8Epi8t.,epiBt.581. — Oviedo,  magis  quam  ad  imperandum,  bel- 

uincuagenas,  m3.— "Nipropera-  licis  oolloquiis  et  apparatibus  gaa- 

YeritLB,"  says  Martyr  in  a  letter  to  dei"    Opus  Epist.,  epist  678. 
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resisted  the  royal  officers  while  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duty.  They  then  took  refuge  in  the  little  town  of  Yilla^ 
frata,  which  they  fortified  and  prepared  for  a  defence.  The 
cardinal  without  hesitation  mustered  several  thousand  of  the 
national  militia,  and,  investing  the  place,  set  it  on  fire  and 
deliberately  razed  it  to  the  ground.  The  refiractory  nobles, 
struck  with  consternation,  submitted.  Their  friends  inter- 
ceded for  them  in  the  most  humble  manner ;  and  the  car- 
dinal, whose  lofty  spirit  disdained  to  trample  on  a  fedlen 
foe,  showed  his  usual  clemency  by  soliciting  their  pardon 
^  from  the  king." 

But  neither  the  talents  nor  authority  of  Ximenes,  it  was 
evident,  could  much  longer  maintain  subordination  among 
the  people,  exasperated  by  the  shameless  extortions  of  the 
Flemings  and  the  little  interest  shown  for  them  by  their 
new  sovereign.  The  most  considerable  offices  in  church 
and  state  were  put  up  to  sale;  and  the  kingdom  was 
drained  of  its  funds  by  the  large  remittances  contiritaally 
made,  on  one  pretext  or  another,  to  Flanders.  All  this 
brought  odium,  undeserved  indeed,  on  the  cardinal's 
government; ^^  for  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  both  he 
and  the  council  remonstrated  in  the  boldest  manner  on 
these  enormities ;  while  they  endeavoured  to  inspire  nobler 
sentiments  in  Charles's  bosom,  by  recalling  the  wise  and 
patriotic  administration  of  his  grandparents.^^     The  people, 

^  Gomez,  De  Bebus  gestis,  fol.  is  evident  the  cardinal's  goyemment 

198  —  201.  —  Peter   Martyr,   Opus  was  not  at  all  to  honest  Martyr's 

Episi,  epist.  567,  084,  590. — Car-  taste.      Gbmez   suggests,    as   the 

bajal,  Anales,  MS.,  aiko  1517,  cap.  reason,  that  his  salary  was  clipped 

8,  6.— Oyiedo,  Quincuagenas,  MS.  off  in  the  general  retrenchment, 

— SandoTal,  Hist,  del  "Emp.  Carlos  which  he  admits  was  a  Tory  hard 

v.,  tom.  i.  p.  73.  case.    (Be  Bebus  gestis,  foL  177.) 

^  In  a  letter  to  Marliano,  Martyr  Martyr,   however,  was   never   an 

speaks  of  the  large  sums  *'  ab  hoc  extravagant  encomiast  of  the  car- 

gubematore    ad   vos   missn,    sub  dinal,  and  one  may  imagine  much 

parandse  dassis  prsetextu."    (Opus  more  creditable  reasons  than  thatas- 

£i{)i8t.,  epist.  576.)  In  a  subsequent  signed  for  his  disgust  with  him  now. 
epistle  to  his  Castilian  correspond-         ^^  See  a  letter  in  Carbajal,  oon<- 

ents,  he  speaks  in  a  more  sarcastic  tainin^  this  honest  tribute  to  the 

tone :  "  Bonus  Ule  /rater  Ximenez  illustnous  dead.    (Anales,  MS.,  afio 

Cardinalis  gubemator  thesauros  ad  1517,  cap.  4.)    Charles  might  have 

Belgastransmittendoscoacervavit...  found  an  antidote  to  the  poison  of 

Glacialis  Oceani  accolae  ditabuntur,  his  Flemish  sycoijhants  in  tne  £euth- 

vestra  ezpilabitur  Castilla."  (Epist.  ful  couuselB  of  his  Castilian  minis- 

606.)  From  some  cause  or  otker,  it  ten. 
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in  tbe  mean  while,  ontraged  by  these  excesses,  and  despair- 
ing of  redress  from  a  higher  quarter,  loudly  clamoured  for 
a  convocation  of  cortes,  that  they  might  take  the  matter 
into  their  own  hands.  The  cardinal 'evaded  this  as  long  as 
possible.  He  was  never  a  friend  to  popular  assemblies, 
much  less  in  the  present  inflamed  state  of  public  feeling 
and  in  the  absence  of  the  sovereign.  He  was  more  anxious 
for  his  arrival  than  any  other  individual,  probably,  in  the 
kingdom.  Braved  by  the  aristocracy  at  home,  thwarted  in 
every  favourite  measure  by  the  Flemings  abroad,  with  an 
injured,  indignant  people  to  control,  and  oppressed,  more- 
over, by  infirmities  and  years,  even  his  stern,  inflexible 
spirit  could  scarcely  sustain  him  under  a  burden  too  griev- 
ous, in  these  circumstances,  for  any  subject." 

At  length  the  young  monarch,  having  made  all  prelimi- 
nary arrangements,  prepared,  though  still  in  opposition  to 
the  wishes  of  his  courtiers,  to  embark  for  his  Spanish 
dominions.  Previously  to  this,  on  the  13th  of  August, 
1516,  the  French  and  Spanish  plenipotentiaries  signed  a 
treaty  of  peace  at  Noyon.  The  principal  article  stipulated 
the  marriage  of  Charles  to  the  daughter  of  Francis  the 
First,  who  was  to  cede,  as  her  dowry,  the  French  claims  on 
Naples.  The  marriage,  indeed,  never  took  place.  But  the 
treaty  itself  may  be  considered  as  finally  adjusting  the 
hostile  relations  which  had  subsisted,  during  so  many  years 
of  Ferdinand's  reign,  with  the  rival  monarchy  of  France, 
and  as  closing  the  long  series  of  wars  which  had  grown  out 
of  the  league  of  Cambray.^*  * 

^  Peter   Martyr,   Opus   Epist.,  iUins,  medici  autumant.    Est  oo- 

epist.  602. — Gomez,  De  Bebus  ges-  togenario  mcy'or ;  ipse  regis  adven- 

tis,  foL  194. — ^Eobles,  Yida  de  ^i-  turn  affectu  avidissimo  desiderare 

menea,  cap.  IS. — Martyr,  in  a  letter  Yidetur.    Sentit  sine  rege  non  rite 

written  just  before  the  king's  land-  posse  oorda  Hispanorum  moderari 

ing,  notices  the  cardinal's  low  state  ao  regi."    Epist.  d9S. 


of  health  and  spirits:  **Cardinali8  ^  flassan, Diploinatie Francaise, 

gubemator  Matriti  febribus  a&gro-  torn.  i.  p.  313.  —  Dumont,   Corps 

tayerat:   conyaluerat;    nunc  reci-  diplomatique,  torn.  iv.  part  1,  no. 

diyayit.    •    •    •    Breves  fore  dies  106. 


*  rrhis  is  too  strongly,  and  not  quite  clearly,  stated.  The  treaty,  by 
dissolying  the  league  of  Gambray,  put  an  end  t^  the  war  which  had 
sprung  from  that  alliance.    But  as  some  of  iti  pruvi^uns  remained 
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On  the  17th  of  September,  1517,  Charles  landed  at 
Villaviciosa,  in  the  Asturias.  Ximenes  at  this  time  lay  ill 
at  the  Franciscan  monastery  of  Aguilera,  near  Aranda  on 
the  Douro.  The  good  tidings  of  the  royal  landing  operated 
like  a  cordial  on  his  spirits,  and  he  instantly  despatched 
letters  to  the  young  monarch,  filled  with  wholesome  counsel 
as  to  the  conduct  he  should  pursue  in  order  to  conciliate 
the  aflTections  of  the  people.  He  received  at  the  same  time 
messages  from  the  king,  (X)uched  in  the  most  gracious 
terms,  and  expressing  the  liveliest  interest  in  his  restoration 
to  health. 

The  Flemings  in  Charles's  suite,  however,  looked  with 
great  apprehension  to  his  meeting  with  the  cardinal.  They 
had  been  content  that  the  latter  should  rule  the  state  when 
his  arm  was  needed  to  curb  the  Castilian  aristocracy :  but 
they  dreaded  the  ascendancy  of  his  powerful  mind  over 
their  young  sovereign  when  brought  into  personal  contact 
with  him.  They  retarded  this  event  by  keeping  Charles 
in  the  north  as  long  as  possible.  In  the  mean  time,  they 
endeavoured  to  alienate  his  regards  from  the  minister  by 
exaggerated  reports  of  his  arbitrary  conduct  and  temper, 
rendered  more  morose  by  the  peevishness  of  age.  Charles 
showed  a  facility  to  be  directed  by  those  around  him  in 
early  years,  which  gave  little  augury  of  the  greatness  to 
which  he  afterwards  rose.^ 

By  the  persuasions  of  his  evil  counsellors,  he  addressed 
that  memorable  letter  to  Ximenes,  which  is  unmatchod, 
even  in  court  annals,  for  cool  and  base  ingratitude.  He 
thanked  the  regent  for  all  his  past  services,  named  a  place 
for  a  personal  interview  with  him,  where  he  might  obtain 
the  benefit  of  his  counsels  for  his  own  conduct  and  the 

"  Carbajal,    Anales,    MS.,    a&o  di  Carlo  V.,  p.  12.  —  GbmeE,  D6 

1517,  cap.  9. — Dormer,  Anales  de  £ebus  gestis,  lol.  212. — SandoTal, 

Axagon,  lib.  1,  cap.  l.^Ulloa,  Vita  Hist  del  Emp.  Carlos  Y.,  torn.  L 

di  Carlo  V.,  foL  43.— Dolce,  Vita  p.  S3. 


unexecuted,  and  the  grounds  of  rivalry,  instead  of  being  contracted, 
were  speedily  widened,  the  peace  proved  to  be  of  short  duration,  and 
was  followed  by  wars  bloodier  even  than  those  which  hod  preceded 
it— Ed.] 
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government  of  the  kingdom ;  after  which  he  would  be  al- 
lowed to  retire  to  his  diocese  and  seek  from  Heaven  that 
reward  which  Heaven  alone  could  adequately  bestow  1  ^ 

Such  was  the  tenor  of  this  cold-blooded  epistle,  which, 
in  the  language  of  more  than  one  writer,  killed  the  cardinal. 
This,  however,  is  stating  the  matter  too  strongly.  The 
spirit  of  Ximenes  was  of  too  stem  a  stuff  to  be  so  easily 
extinguished  by  the  breath  of  royal  displeasure."  He  was, 
indeed,  deeply  moved  by  the  desertion  of  the  sovereign 
whom  he  had  served  so  faithfully,  and  the  excitement 
which  it  occasioned  brought  on  a  return  of  his  fever,  accord- 
ing to  Carbajal,  in  full  force.  But  anxiety  and  disease  had 
already  done  their  work  upon  his  once  hardy  constitution ; 
and  this  ungrateful  act  could  only  serve  to  wean  him  more 
effectually  from  a  world  which  he  was  soon  to  leave." 

In  order  to  be  near  the  king,  he  had  previously  trans- 
ferred his  residence  to  Roa.  He  now  turned  his  thoughts 
to  his  approaching  end.  Death  may  be  supposed  to  have 
but  little  terrors  for  the  statesman  who  in  his  last  moments 
could  aver  "  that  he  had  never  intentionally  wronged  any 
man,  but  had  rendered  to  every  one  his  due,  without  being 
swayed,  as  far  as  he  was  conscious,  by  fear  or  affection.'* 

■^   Carbajal,    Anales,   MS.,   ubi      Bays  Qalindez' de  Carbajal,  "con 
supra. — Gomez,  De  Bebus  gestis,      esto  acab6  de  tantos  servicios  luego 


foL  215.— Sandoval,  Hist,  del  Emp.  que  llegd  esta  carta  el  Cardenal 

Carlos  v.,  torn.  i.  p.  S4.  rescibid  alteracion  y  tomole  recia 

»  <*  Cette  terrible  lettre  qui  fut  oalentura  que  en  pooos  dias  le  des* 

la  cause  desamort,'*  says,  plumply,  pacho."     (Anales,  MS.,  afio  1517, 

Marsollier;   a  writer  who  is  sure  cap.  9.)    Gomez  tells  a  long  stcxy 

either   to    misstate    or    oyerstate.  of  poison  administered  to  the  car- 

(Minist^re  du  Card.   Ximenez,   p.  dinal  in  a  trout  (De  Rebus  gestis, 

447.)    Byron,  alluding  to  the  fjEite  fol.  206).    Others  say,  in  a  letter 

of    a    modem    poet,    thinks    it  Irom  Flanders  (see  Moreri,  Diction* 

'*  strange  *'  that  naire   historique,    voce   Ximenes). 

..At.  •  J  XI.  i.  /}  Oviedo  notices  a  rumour  of  his 
"tibe   mind,  that  yery  fiery  having  been  poisoned  by  one  of  his 

particle,  secretaries,  but  Touches  for  the  in- 

Shoiild  let  Itself  be  snuffd  out  by  ^^oence  of  the  individual  accused, 

"^"^^®»  whom  he  personaUv  knew.    (Quin- 

The   frown  of  a  critic,  however,  ouagenas,  MS.,  dial  de  Xim.)    £e- 

mi^ht  as  weU  prove  fatal  as  that  of  ports  of  this  kind  were  too  rife  in 

a  kmg.    In  both  cases,  I  ima»ne,  those  days  to  deserve  credit  unless 


it  would  be  hard  to  prove  any  closer  supported  by  verv  clear  evidence, 

connection  between  the  two  events  Mart3rr  and    Carbajal,   both  with 

than  that  of  time.  the  court  at  the  time,  intimate  no 

^   *<Con  aquel  despedimiento/*  suspicion  of  foul  play. 
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Yet   Cardinal   Richelieu  on   his  death-bed  declared  the 
same!" 

As  a  last  attempt,  he  b^an  a  letter  to  the  king.  His 
fingers  refused,  however,  to  perform  their  office,  and  after 
tracing  a  few  lines  he  gave  it  up.  The  purport  of  these 
seems  to  have  been  to  recommend  his  university  at  Alcald 
to  the  royal  protection.  He  now  became  wholly  occupied 
with  his  devotions,  and  manifested  such  contrition  for  his 
errors,  and  such  humble  confidence  in  the  divine  mercy,  as 
deeply  afiected  all  present.  In  this  tranquil  frame  of  mind, 
and  in  the  perfect  possession  of  his  powers,  he  breathed  his 
last,  November  8th,  1517,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  his 
age  and  the  twenty-second  since  his  elevation  to  the  pri- 
macy. The  last  words  that  he  uttered  were  those  of  the 
Psalmist,  which  he  used  frequently  to  repeal  in  health,  "  In 
te,  Domine,  speravi," — "  In  thee,  Lord,  have  I  trusted/' 

His  body,  arrayed  in  his  pontifical  robes,  was  seated  in 
a  chair  of  state,  and  multitudes  of  all  degrees  thronged  into 
the  apartment  to  kiss  the  hands  and  feet.  It  was  after- 
wards transported  to  Alcald,  and  laid  in  the  chapel  of  the 
noble  college  of  San  Ildefonso,  erected  by  himself.  His 
obsequies  were  celebrated  with  great  pomp,  contrary  to  his 
own  orders,  by  all  the  religious  and  literary  fraternities  of 
the  city ;  and  his  virtues  commemorated  in  a  funeral  dis- 
course by  a  doctor  of  the  university,  who,  considering  the 
death  of  the  good  a  fitting  occasion  to  lash  the  vices  of  the 
living,  made  the  most  caustic  allusion  to  the  Flemish  favour- 
ites of  Charles,  and  their  pestilent  influence  on  the  country." 

Such  was  the  end  of  this  remarkable  man ;  the  most  re- 

**  Oarbajal,    Anales,    MS.,    afio  Histoire  du  MiniBt^re  da  Cardinal 

1617,  cap.  9.  —  Gomez,  De  Bebus  Bichelieu  (Paris,    1S16),   torn.    iL 

gestis,  fol.  213,  214.— QuintaniUa,  p.  217. 

Archetypo,  lib.  4,  cap.  8. — Oviedo,  ^  Bobles,  Yida  de  Ximenes,  can. 

Qiimouag[eiias.  MS. — "  *  Yoil^  mon  18.— Gomez,  De  Bebus  gestis,  loL 

juge,    qui  prononcera  bient6t  ma  215— 217.— Quintanilla,  Archetypo, 

senterce.     Je  le  prie  de  tout  mon  lib.  4,  ^p.   13  — 16 ;    who  quotes 

coeur  de  me  condamner,  si,  dans  Marafio,  an  eyewitness. — OanMijal, 

mon  ministers,  je  me  suis  pTopoB6  Anales,  MS.,  afko  1517,  cap.  9,  who 

antre  chose  ^ue  le  bien  de  la  re-  dates  the  cardinal^s  death  December 

ligion  et  celui  de  F^tat.'    Le  lende-  8th,  in  which  he  is  foUowed  by 

main,  au  point  du  jour,  il  youlut  Lanuza.  —  The  following  epitaph, 

recevoir  Textrdme  onction."     Jay,  of  no  great  merit,  was  inscribed 
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inarkable,  in  many  respects,  of  his  time.  His  character 
was  of  that  stern  and  lofty  cast  which  seems  to  rise  above 
the  ordinary  wants  and  weaknesses  of  humanity ;  his  genius, 
of  the  severest  order,  like  Dante's  or  Michael  Angelo's  in 
the  regions  of  fancy,  impresses  us  with  ideas  of  power 
that  excite  admuration  akin  to  terror.  His  enterprises,  as 
we  have  seen,  were  of  the  boldest  character ;  his  execution 
of  them  equally  bold.  He  disdained  to  woo  fortune  by  any 
of  those  soft  and  pliant  arts  which  are  often  the  most 
effectual.  He  pursued  his  ends  by  the  most  direct  means. 
In  this  way  he  frequently  multiplied  difficulties ;  but  diffi- 
culties seemed  to  have  a  charm  for  him,  by  the  opportuni- 
ties they  afforded  of  displaying  the  energies  of  his  soul. 

With  these  qualities  he  combined  a  versatility  of  talent 
usually  found  only  in  softer  and  more  flexible  characters. 
Though  bred  in  the  cloister,  he  distinguished  himself  both 
in  the  cabinet  and  the  camp.  For  the  latter,  indeed,  so  re- 
pugnant to  his  regular  profession,  he  had  a  natural  genius, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  his  biographer;  and  he 
evinced  his  relish  for  it  by  declaring  that  ''  the  smell  of 
gunpowder  was  more  grateful  to  him  than  the  sweetest  per- 
fume of  Arabia !  '*  *•  In  every  situation,  however,  he  ex- 
hibited the  stamp  of  his  peculiar  calling ;  and  the  stem 
lineaments  of  the  monk  were  never  wholly  concealed  under 
the  mask  of  the  statesman  or  the  visor  of  the  warrior.  He 
had  a  full  measure  of  the  religious  bigotry  which  belonged 
to  the  age ;  and  he  had  melancholy  scope  for  displaying  it, 
as  chief  of  that  dread  tribunal  over  which  he  presided 
during  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life.^ 

on    his   sepuldire,    composed    by  Cihn  mihi  regnanti  paniit  Hes- 

the  learned  John  Yergara  in  his  peria.*' 

younger  days:  «  Gomez,  De  Eebus  gestds,  foL 

**  Oondideram    musis    Francisous  160.  —  Bobles,  Yida  de  Ximenez, 

grande  lyoeum,  cap.  17. — **  And  who  can  doubt/' 

Condor  in  exiguo  nunc  ego  sar-  exclaims  Gk>nzalo  de  Oviedo,  **  that 

cophago.  powder,  asainst  the  infidel,  is  in- 

Fraeteztam  junxi  saccho,  gale-  cense  to  the  LordP"    Quinouage- 

amque  galero,  nas,  MS. 

Frater,  dux,  prsesul,  cardine-  ^  During  this  period,  Ximenes 

usque  pater.  ** permit  la  condamnation,"  to  use 

Quin  Tirtute  mek  junctum  est  the  mild  langua^  of  Llorente,  of 

diadema  cucuUo,  more  than  2500  miividuals  to  the 
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He  carried  the  arbitrary  ideas  of  his  profession  into  poli- 
tical life.  His  regency  was  conducted  on  the  principles  of 
a  military  despotism.  It  was  his  maxim  that  ''  a  prince 
must  rely  mainly  on  his  army  for  securing  the  respect  and 
obedience  of  his  subjects."  ^  It  is  true  he  had  to  deal  with 
a  martial  and  factious  nobility,  and  the  end  which  he  pro- 
posed was  to  curb  their  licentiousness  and  enforce  the  equit- 
able administration  of  justice ;  but,  in  accomplishing  this, 
he  showed  little  regard  to  the  constitution,  or  to  private 
rights.  His  first  act,  the  proclaiming  of  Charles  king,  was 
in  open  contempt  of  the  usages  and  rights  of  the  nation. 
He  evaded  the  urgent  demands  of  the  Castillans  for  a  con- 
vocation of  cortes ;  for  it  was  his  opinion  that  "  freedom 
of  speech,  especially  in  regard  to  their  own  grievances,  made 
the  people  insolent  and  irreverent  to  their  rulers,"  *•  The 
people,  of  course,  had  no  voice  in  the  measures  which  in- 
volved their  most  important  interests.  His  whole  policy, 
indeed,  was  to  exalt  the  royal  prerogative,  at  the  expense  of 
the  inferior  orders  of  the  state ;  ^  and  his  regency,  short  as 
it  was,  and  highly  beneficial  to  the  country  in  many  le- 

stake,  and  nearly  60,000  to  other  ^  *  "  NuUi  enim  re  mi^s  populos 

punishments !     (Hist,  de  rinquisi-  insolescere,  et  irreyerentiam  omneni 

tion,  torn.  i.  chap.  10,  art.  5 ;  torn,  ezhibere,  quam  cum  libertatem  lo- 

iv.  diap.  46.)    In  order  to  do  jus-  quendi  nacti  sunt,  et  pro  libidine 

tice  to  what  is  really  good  in  the  suas  vulgo  jactant  querimonias.' 

characters  of  this  age,  one  must  Gk>mez   quotes   the    language   of 

absolutely  dose  his  eyes  against  Ximenes    in    his   correepondenoe 

that  odious  fanaticism  which  enters  with  Charles.      De  Bebus  gestis, 

more  or  less  into  all,  and  into  the  foL  194. 

best,  unfortunately,  most  largely.  ^   Oviedo   makes   a   reflection, 

^  '*  Persuasum  naberet,  non  alii  showing  that  he  conceived  the  car- 

ratione  animos   humanos  imperia  dinal's  policy  better  than  most  of 

aliorum  laturos,  nisi  yi  fact&  aut  his  biographers.      He  states  that 

adhibitlU    Uuare  pro  oerto  affirmare  the  Tanous   immunities  and   the 

solebat,  nullum  unquam  principem  military    organization    which    he 

exteris  j^pulis  formidini,  aut  suis  gave  to  the  towns  enabled  them  to 

reverentLse  fuisse,  nisi  comparato  raise  the  insurrection   known  as 

militum  ezerdtu,  atque  omnibus  the  war  of  the  **  oomunidades,*'  at 

beUi  instrumentis  ad  manum  para-  the  beginning  of  Charles's  reign, 

tis.''      (Qomez,  De  Bebus  gestis,  But  he  rig[htly  considers  this  as 


foL  95.]    We  may  well  apply  to  only  an  indirect  consequence  of  his 

the  oaidinid  what  Cato,  or  rather  pohcv,    which   made    use   of  the 

Lucan,  appUed  to  Pompey :  popular  arm  only  to  break  down 

**  Prsetuht  arma  togse ;  aed  paoem  the  power  of  the  nobles  and  estab- 

armatus  amavit."  lish  the  supremacy  of  the  crown. 

Pharsalia,  lib.  9.  Quincuagenas,  MS.,  dial,  de  Xim, 
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spects,  must  be  considered  as  opening  the  way  to  that 
career  of  despotism  which  the  Austrian  family  followed  up 
with  such  hard-hearted  constancy. 

But,  while  we  condemn  the  politics,  we  cannot  but  re- 
spect the  principles,  of  the  man.  However  erroneous  his 
conduct  in  our  eyes,  he  was  guided  by  his  sense  of  duty. 
It  was  this,  and  the  conviction  of  it  in  the  minds  of  others, 
which  constitutes  the  secret  of  his  great  power.  It  made 
him  reckless  of  difficulties,  and  fearless  of  all  personal  con- 
sequences. The  consciousness  of  the  integrity  of  his  pur- 
poses rendered  him,  indeed,  too  unscrupulous  as  to  the 
means  of  attaining  them.  He  held  his  own  life  cheap,  in 
comparison  with  the  great  reforms  that  he  had  at  heart. 
Was  it  surprising  that  he  should  hold  as  lightly  the  con- 
venience and  interests  of  others,  when  they  thwarted  their 
execution  ? 

His  views  were  raised  far  above  considerations  of  self. 
As  a  statesman,  he  identified  himself  with  the  state ;  as  a 
churchman,  with  the  interests  of  his  religion.  He  severely 
punished  every  offence  against  these.  He  as  freely  forgave 
every  personal  injury.  He  had  many  remarkable  oppor- 
tunities of  showing  this.  His  administration  provoked 
numerous  lampoons  and  libels.  He  despised  them,  as  the 
miserable  solace  of  spleen  and  discontent,  and  never  per- 
secuted their  authors.*^  In  this  he  formed  an  honourable 
contrast  to  Cardinal  Richelieu,  whose  character  and  con- 
dition suggest  many  points  of  resemblance  with  his  own. 

His  disinterestedness  was  further  shown  by  his  mode  of 
dispensing  his  large  revenues.  It  was  among  the  poor,  and 
on  great  public  objects.  He  built  up  no  family.  He  had 
brothers  and  nephews;  but  he  contented  himself  with 
making  their  condition  comfortable,  without  diverting  to 
their  benefit  the  great  trusts    confided  to  him  for  the 

•^  Quincuagenas,  MS.,  ubi  supra,  remarkable   of    ber    productions. 

—  Mr.  Burke  notices    this  noble  (Memoirs  of  Dr.   Bumey,  vol.  ii. 

trait,  in  a  splendid  panegyric  which  pp.  231  et  seq.)    The  orator,  if  the 

he  poured  forth  on  the  character  lady  reports  nim  rightly,  notices, 

of  A^imenes,  at  Sir  Joshua  Bey-  as  two  of  the  cardinaPs  oharacter- 

nolds*8  table,  as  related  by  Madame  istics,  his  freedom  from  bigotry  and 

d*  Arblay,  in  the  last  and  not  least  despotism  I 
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public."  The  greater  part  of  the  funds  which  he  left  at  his 
death  was  settled  on  the  university  of  AlcalA." 

He  had,  however,  none  of  that  pride  which  would  have 
made  him  ashamed  of  his  poor  and  humble  relatives.  He 
had,  indeed,  a  confidence  in  his  own  powers,  approaching 
to  arrogance,  which  led  him  to  undervalue  the  abilities  of 
others,  and  to  look  on  them  as  his  instruments  rather  than 
his  equals.  But  he  had  none  of  the  vulgar  pride  founded 
on  wealth  or  station.  He  frequently  alluded  to  his  lowly 
condition  in  early  life  with  great  humility,  thanking 
Heaven,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  for  its  extraordinary  good- 
ness to  him.  He  not  only  remembered,  but  did  many 
acts  of  kindness  to,  his  early  friends,  of  which  more  than 
one  touching  anecdote  is  related.  Such  traits  of  sensi- 
bility, gleaming  through  the  natural  austerity  and  sternness 
of  a  disposition  like  his,  like  light  breaking  through  a  dark 
cloud,  affect  us  the  more  sensibly  by  contrast. 

He  was  irreproachable  in  his  morals,  and  conformed 
literally  to  all  the  rigid  exactions  of  his  severe  order,  in  the 
court  as  faithfully  as  in  the  cloister.  He  was  sober,  ab- 
stemious, chaste.  In  the  latter  particular  he  was  careful 
that  no  saspicion  of  the  license  which  so  often  soiled  the 
clergy  of  the  period  should  attach  to  him.**  On  one 
occasion,  while  on  a  journey,  he  was  invited  to  pass  the  night 
at  the  house  of  the  duchess  of  Maqueda,  being  informed  that 
she  was  absent.     The  duchess  was  at  home,  however,  and 

^  **  Their  connection  witH  so  dis-  nues,  as  we  have  seen,  to  himself 

tinguished  a  person,  howeyer,  en-  or  his  family.    His  dying  bequest, 

abled  most  of  them  to  form  high  therefore,  was  only  in  keeping  with 

alliances ;   of  which  Oyiedo  giyes  his  whole  life, 

some  account.    Quincuagenas,  MS.  **  The  good   fiither  QuintaniUa 

**  "  Die,  and  endow  a  ooUege  or  vindicates  Ids  hero's  chastity  some 

a  cat  I "  what  at  the  expense  of  his  breeding. 

The  verso  is  somewhat  stale,  but  *'  His   purity   was    unexampled?' 

expresses,   better  than  a  page  of  says  he.    '*  He  shunned  the  sex, 

prose  can,  the  credit  due  to  such  like  so  many  evil  spirits ;    looking 

posthumousbenefactions,  when  they  an  every  woman  a$  a  devil,  let  her 

set  aside  the  dearest  natural  ties  be  never  so  holy.    Had  it  not  been 

for  the  mere  indulg^enoe  of  a  selfish  in  the  way  of  his  professional  call- 

vanity.    Such  motives  cannot   be  ing,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  he 

imputed  to  Ximenes.  He  had  always  would  never  have  suffered  his  eyes 

conscientiously  abstained  from  ap-  to  light  on  one  of  them  1 "    Arooe- 

propriating  his  archiepiacopal  reve*  typo,  p.  80. 
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entered  the  apartment  before  he  retii'ed  to  rest.  "You 
have  deceived  me,  lady/'  said  Ximenes,  rising  in  anger ; 
"  if  you  have  any  business  with  me,  you  will  find  me  to- 
morrow at  the  confessional.'*  So  saying,  he  abruptly  left 
the  palace.** 

He  carried  his  austerities  and  mortifications  so  far  as  to 
endanger  his  health.  There  is  a  curious  brief  extant  of 
Pope  Leo  the  Tenth,  dated  the  last  year  of  the  cardinal's 
life,  enjoining  on  him  to  abate  his  severe  penance,  to  eat 
meat  and  eggs  on  the  ordinary  fasts,  to  take  off  his  Fran- 
ciscan frock,  and  sleep  in  linen  and  on  a  bed.  He  would 
never  consent,  however,  to  divest  himself  of  his  monastic 
weeds.  "  Even  laymen,"  said  he,  alluding  to  a  custom  of 
the  Roman  Catholics,  "  put  these  on  when  they  are  dying ; 
and  shall  I,  who  have  worn  them  all  my  life,  take  them  off 
at  that  time?''" 

Another  anecdote  is  told  in  relation  to  his  dress.  Over 
his  coarse  woollen  frock  he  wore  the  costly  apparel  suited 
to  his  rank.  An  impertinent  Franciscan  preacher  took 
occasion  one  day  before  him  to  launch  out  against  the 
luxuries  of  the  time,  especially  in  dress,  obviously  alluding 
to  the  cardinal,  who  was  attired  in  a  superb  suit  of  ermine, 
which  had  been  presented  to  him.  He  heard  the  sermon 
patiently  to  the  end,  and,  after  the  services  were  concluded, 
took  the  preacher  into  the  sacristy,  and,  having  commended 
the  general  tenor  of  his  discourse,  showed  imder  his  furs 
and  fine  linen  the  coarse  frock  of  his  order,  next  his  skin. 
Some  accounts  add  that  the  friar,  on  the  other  hand,  wore 
fine  linen  under  his  monkish  frock.  After  the  cardinal's 
death,  a  little  box  was  found  in  his  apartment,  containing 
the  implements  with  which  he  used  to  mend  the  rents  of 
his  threadbare  garment  with  his  own  hands.'' 

^  ^  Fielder,  Histoire  de  Ximen^,  2,  cap.  4. — ^The  reader  may  find  a 

liy.  6,  p.  634.  ^  pendant  to  this  anecdote  in  a  similar 

^  Quintanilla  has  giTen  the  brief  one  recorded  of  Ximenes's  prede- 

of  his  Holiness  in  extensOf  with  com-  cessor,  the  g^nd  cardinal  Mendoza, 

mentaries  thereon,  twice  as  long,  in  Part  II.  chapter  5,  of  this  His- 

See  Archetype,  lib.  4,  cap.  10.  tory.    The  con&ct  of  the  two  pri- 

"^  Gk>mez,  De  Bebus  gestis,  foL  mates   on  the  occasion  was   suf- 

219.    Quintanilla,  Archetype,  lib.  fidently  dharacteristia 
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With  SO  much  to  do,  it  may  well  be  believed  that 
Ximenes  was  avaricious  of  time.  He  seldom  slept  more 
than  four  hoiu^,  or  at  most  four  and  a  half.  He  was 
shaved  in  the  night,  hearing  at  the  same  time  some  edify- 
ing reading.  He  followed  the  same  practice  at  his  meals, 
or  varied  it  with  listening  to  the  arguments  of  some  of  his 
theological  brethren,  generally  on  some  subtile  question  of 
school  divinity.  This  was  his  only  recreation.  He  had  as 
little  taste  as  time  for  lighter  and  more  elegant  amuse- 
ments. He  spoke  briefly,  and  always  to  the  point.  He 
was  no  friend  of  idle  ceremonies  and  useless  visits,  though 
his  situation  exposed  him  more  or  less  to  both.  He 
had  a  volume  lying  open  on  the  table  before  him,  and 
wlien  his  visitor  stayed  too  long,  or  took  up  his  time  with 
light  and  frivolous  conversation,  he  intimated  his  dissatis- 
faction by  resuming  his  reading.  The  cardinal's  book 
must  have  been  as  fatal  to  a  reputation  as  Fontenelle's  ear- 
trumpet.'® 

I  will  close  this  sketch  of  Ximenes  de  Cisneros  with  a 
brief  outline  of  his  person.  His  complexion  was  sallow ; 
his  countenance  sharp  and  emaciated;  his  nose  aquiline; 
his  upper  lip  projected  far  over  the  lower.  His  eyes  were 
small,  deep  set  in  his  head,  dark,  vivid,  and  penetrating ; 
his  forehead  ample,  and,  what  was  remarkable,  without  a 
wrinkle,  though  the  expression  of  his  features  was  some- 
what severe.^^     His  voice  was  clear,  but  not  agreeable ; 

*  Oviedo,  Quincuag^enas,  MS. —  be  without  eutiirea.  (Gomez,  De 
Gomoz,  De  Rebus  gestis,  ubi  supra.  Bobusgestis,  fol.  218.)  Bichelieu's 
—  Bobles,  Vida  de  Ximenez,  cap.  was  found  to  be  perforated  with 
13. — Quintanilla,  Archetypo,  lib.  2,  little  holes.  The  abb^  Richard  de- 
cap.  5,  7,  8 ;  who  cites  Dr.  Yer-*  duces  a  theory  from  this  which  may 
Sira,  the  cardinal's  friend.  — It  is  startle  the  physiologist  even  more 
aron  Grimm,  I  think,  who  tells  than  the  facts:  "On  ouvrit  son 
us  of  Fontenelle's  habit  of  dropping  Test,  on  y  trouva  12  petite  trous 
his  trumpet  when  the  conversation  par  oA  s'exhaloient  les  yapeurs  de 
did  not  pay  him  for  the  trouble  of  son  cerveau,  oe  qui  fit  qu  il  n*e6t 
holding  it  up.  The  good-naturei  jamais  aucun  mal  de  tete ;  aa  lieu 
Reynolds,  according  to  Goldsmith,  que  le  Test  de  Ximenes  6toit  sans 
could '*  shift  his  trumpet"  on  such  suture,  a  quoi  Ton  attribua  les 
an  emergency  also.  effroyables  aouleurs  de  t^t^e  qu*il 

^  Ximenes's  head  was  examined  avoitpresquetoiigours.''    Pftrall^ 

some  forty  years  after  his  inter*  p.  177* 
ment,  and  the  skull  was  found  to         ' 
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his  enunciation  measured  and  precise.  His  demeanour  waa 
grave,  his  carriage  firm  and  erect ;  he  was  tall  in  stature, 
and  his  whole  presence  was  commanding.  His  constitu- 
tion, naturally  robust,  was  impaired  by  his  severe  austeri- 
ties and  severer  cares,  and,  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life, 
was  so  delicate  as  to  be  extremely  sensible  to  the  vicissi- 
tudes and  inclemency  of  the  weather.^ 

I  have  noticed  the  resemblance  which  Ximenes  bore  to 
the  great  French  minister.  Cardinal  Richelieu.  It  was, 
after  all,  however,  more  in  the  circumstances  of  situation 
than  in  their  characters,  though  the  most  prominent  traits 
of  these  were  not  dissimilar.*^  Both,  though  bred  eccle- 
siastics, reached  the  highest  honours  of  the  state,  and, 
indeed,  may  be  said  to  have  directed  the  destinies  of  their 
countries.^  Richelieu's  authority,  however,  was  more  ab- 
solute than  that  of  Ximenes,  for  he  was  screened  by  the 
shadow  of  royalty ;  while  the  latter  was  exposed,  by  his 
insulated  and  unsheltered  position,  to  the  full  blaze  of 
envy,  and,  of  course,  opposition.  Both  were  ambitious  of 
military  glory,  and  showed  capacity  for  attaining  it.  Both 
achieved  their  great  results  by  that  rare  union  of  high 
mental  endowments  and  great  efficiency  in  action  which  is 
always  irresistible. 

The  moral  basis  of  their  characters  was  entirely  different. 
The  French  cardinal's  was  selfishness,  pure  and  unmiti- 
gated. His  religion,  politics,  his  principles  in  short,  in 
every  sense,  were  subservient  to  this.  Offences  against 
the  state  he  could  forgive ;  those  against  himself  he  pur- 
sued with  implacable  rancour.  His  authority  was  literally 
cemented  with  blood.     His  immense  powers  and  patron- 

^  Bobles.  Tida  de  Ximenez,  o.  18.  of  the  foreigner  Ximenea. 
— €k>mez,  De  Bebiis  gestiB,  fol.  218.         ^  The  catalogue  of  the  yarioiu 

^  A  little  treatise  has  been  de-  offices  of  Ximenes  occupies  nearly 

Toted  to  this  yery  subject,  entitled  half  a  page  of  QuintaniUa.    At  the 

**  ParallMe  dn  Oard.  Ximen^  et  du  time  of  his  death,  the  chief  ones 

Card.  Richelieu,  par  Mens.  TAbb^  that  he  filled  were  those  of  arch* 

Bichard ;  k  Treyouz,   1705.''     222  bishop  of  Toledo,  and  oonsequently 

pp.    12mo.    The    author,  with    a  primate  of  Spain,  grand  chancellor 

candour  rare  indeed  where  national  of  Castile,  cardinal  of  the  Bomaa 

Tanity   is    interested,    strikes  t^e  church,  inquisitor-general  of  Oaa- 

balance  without  hesitation  in  feiTour  tile,  and  regent. 

YOL.  n.  2  X 
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Iige  were  perverted  to  the  aggrandissement  of  his  familj. 
Though  bold  to  temerity  in  his  plans,  he  betrayed  more 
than  once  a  want  of  true  courage  in  their  execution. 
Though  violent  and  impetuous,  he  could  stoop  to  be  a 
dissembler.  Though  arrogant  in  the  extreme,  he  courted 
the  soft  incense  of  flattery.  In  his  manners  he  had  the 
advantage  over  the  Spanish  prelate.  He  could  be  a  cour- 
tier in  courts,  and  had  a  more  refined  and  cultivated  taste. 
In  one  respect  he  had  the  advantage  over  Ximenes  in 
morals.  He  was  not,  like  him,  a  bigot.  He  had  not  the 
religious  basis  in  his  composition,  which  is  the  foundation 
of  bigotry. — Their  deaths  were  typical  of  their  characters. 
Richelieu  died,  as  he  had  lived,  so  deeply  execrated  that 
the  enraged  populace  would  scarcely  allow  his  remains  to 
be  laid  quietly  in  the  grave.  Ximenes,  on  the  contrary, 
was  buried  amid  the  tears  and  lamentations  of  the  people ; 
his  memory  was  honoured  even  by  his  enemies,  and  his 
name  is  reverenced  by  his  coitntrymen,  to  this  day,  as  that 
of  a  Saint 


Dr.  Lorenzo  Qalindez  de  Garbajal,  one  of  the  best  authorities  for  trans- 
actions in  the  latter  part  of  our  History,  was  bom  of  a  respectable  &mily, 
at  Plaoencia,  in  1472.  Little  is  gathered  of  his  early  life  but  that  he  was 
studious  in  his  habits,  deyotinff  himself  assiduously  to  the  acquisition  of 
the  ciyil  and  canon  law.  He  nlled  the  chair  of  professor  in  this  denart- 
ment,  at  Salamanca,  for  several  years.  His  great  attainments  and  re- 
spectable character  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  the  Catholic  queen, 
who  gave  him  a  place  in  the  royal  council.  Li  this  capacity  he  was  oon« 
stantly  at  the  court,  where  he  seems  to  haye  maintained  himself  in  the 
esteem  of  his  royal  mistress,  and  of  Ferdinand  after  her  death.  The 
queen  testified  her  respect  for  Carbajal  by  appointing  him  one  of  the 
commissioners  for  preparing  a  digest  of  the  Castilian  law.  He  msMle 
considerable  progress  m  this  arduous  work ;  but  how  great  is  uncertain, 
since,  from  wnateyer  cause  (there  appears  to  be  a  mastery  about  it),  the 
fruits  of  his  labour  were  neyer  made  public;  a  circumstance  deeply 
regretted  by  the  Castilian  jurists.  Aaso  y  Manuel,  Instituciones,  tn- 
trod.,  p.  99. 

Carbajal  left  behind  him  seyeral  historical  works,  acoordins  to  Nio. 
Antonio,  whose  catalogue,  however,  rests  on  very  slender  grounds.  (Bib- 
lioUxeca  Nova,  tom.  ii.  p.  3.)  The  work  by  which  he  is  best  known  to 
Spanish  scholars  is  his  "Anales  del  Bey  Don  Fernando  el  Catdlioo,** 
which  still  remains  in  manuscript.  There  is  certainly  no  Christian 
country  for  which  the  invention  of  printing,  so  liberally  j>atroniBed  there 
at  its  birth,  has  done  so  little  as  for  Spain.  Her  libraries  teem  at  this 
day  with  manuscripts  of  the  greatest  interest  for  the  illustration  of  every 
stage  of  her  histoiy ;  but  which,  alas !  in  the  present  gloomy  condition 
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of  affairs,  have  leas  dha&oe  of  oomin^  to  the  light  than  at  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  when  tiie  urt  of  printing  was  in  its  infancy. 

GarbajaFs  Annals  coyer  the  whole  gronnd  of  our  narrative,  from  the 
marriage  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  to  the  coining  of  Charles  Y.  into 
Spain.  They  are  plainly  written,  without  ambition  of  rhetorical  show  or 
refinement.  The  early  part  is  little  better  than  memoranda  of  the  prin- 
cipal events  of  the  period,  with  particular  notice  of  all  the  migrations  of 
the  court  In  the  concluding  portion  of  the  work,  however,  comprehend- 
ing Ferdinand's  death  and  tne  Tegenoy  of  Smenes,  the  author  is  very 
fuU  and  circumstantial.'  As  he  had  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  govern- 
ment, and  was  alwavs  with  the  court,  his  testimony  m  regard  to  this  im- 
portMit  period  is  of  the  highest  value  as  that  of  an  eyewitness  and  an  actor, 
and,  it  may  be  added,  a  man  of  sagacity  and  sound  principles.  No  better 
commentary  on  the  merit  of  his  work  need  be  requirea  thaA  the  brief 
tribute  of  Alvaro  Gomez,  the  accomplished  biographer  of  Cardinal 
Ximenes:  <'Porro  Annales  Laurentii  Galendi  Caravajali,  <}uibus  vir 
gravissimuB  rerumque  illarum  cam  primis  partioeps  quinquagmta  fermd 
annorum  memoriam  oomplezus  est.  hand  vulgarilor  meam  qperam  ja- 
veront"    De  Eebus  gestis,  Prsefatia 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

GENERAL  REVIEW  OE  THE   ADMINISTRATION   OE  FERDIKAKB 
AND   ISABELLA. 

Policy  of  the  Crown. — ^Towards  ihe  Nobles.— The  Clergy. — Conaderation 
of  the  Commons. — ^Advanoement  of  Prerogatiye. — Legal  Compilationa. 
— ^The  Legal  Profession. — Trade. — Manufactures. — ^Agriculture. — ^Be- 
strictive  Policy. — Beyenues. — Progress  of  Discovery. — Colonial  Ad- 
ministration. —  (General  Prosperity.  —  Increase  of  Population. — Chi- 
Talrous  Spirit. — ^The  Period  of  National  Glory. 

We  have  now  traversed  that  important  period  of  history 
comprehending  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  be- 
ginning  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  a  period  when  the  con- 
vulsions, which  shook  to  the  ground  the  ancient  political 
fabrics  of  Europe,  roused  the  minds  of  its  inhabitants  from 
the  lethargy  in  which  they  had  been  buried  for  ages.  Spain, 
as  we  have  seen,  felt  the  general  impulse.  Under  the 
glorious  rule  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  we  have  beheld 
her  emerging  from  chaos  into  a  new  existence,  unfolding, 
under  the  influence  of  institutions  adapted  to  her  genius, 
energies  of  which  she  was  before  unconscious ;  enlarging 
her  resources  from  all  the  springs  of  domestic  industry  and 
commercial  enterprise ;  and  insensibly  losing  the  ferocious 
habits  of  a  feudal  age,  in  the  refinements  of  an  intellectual 
and  moral  culture. 

In  the  fulness  of  time,  when  her  divided  powers  had 
been  concentrated  imder  one  head,  and  the  system  of  in- 
ternal economy  completed,  we  have  seen  her  descend  into 
the  arena  with  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  and  in  a  very 
few  years  achieve  the  most  important  acquisitions  of  terri- 
tory, both  in  that  quarter  and  in  Africa;  and  finally 
crowning  the  whole  by  the  discovery  and  occupation  of  a 
boimdless  empire  beyond  the  waters.     In  the  progress  of 
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the  action  we  may  have  been  too  much  occupied  with  its 
details  to  attend  sufficiently  to  the  principles  which  regu- 
lated them.  But,  now  that  we  have  reached  the  close,  we 
may  be  permitted  to  cast  a  parting  glance  over  the  field 
that  we  have  traversed,  and  briefly  survey  the  principal 
steps  by  which  the  Spanish  sovereigns,  under  Divine  Pro- 
vidence,  led  their  nation  up  to  such  a  height  of  prosperity 
and  glory. 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  on  their  accession,  saw  at  once 
that  the  chief  source  of  the  distractions  of  the  country  lay 
in  the  overgrown  powers  and  factious  spirit  of  the  nobility. 
Their  first  efforts,  therefore,  were  directed  to  abate  these  as 
far  as  possible.  A  similar  movement  was  going  forward  in 
the  other  European  monarchies ;  but  in  none  was  it  crowned 
with  so  speedy  and  complete  success  as  in  Castile,  by  means 
of  those  bold  and  decisive  measures  which  have  been  de- 
tailed in  an  early  chapter  of  this  work.*  The  same  policy 
was  steadily  pursued  during  the  remainder  of  their  reign ; 
less  indeed  by  open  assault  than  by  indirect  means.' 

Among  these,  one  of  the  most  effectual  was  the  omission 
to  summon  the  privileged  orders  to  cortes,  in  several  of  the 
most  important  sessions  of  that  body.  This,  so  far  from 
being  a  new  stretch  of  prerogative,  was  only  an  exercise  of 
the  anomalous  powers  already  familiar  to  the  crown,  as 
elsewhere  noticed.'  Nor  does  it  seem  to  have  been  viewed 
as  a  grievance  by  the  other  party,  who  regarded  these 
meetings  with  the  more  indifference,  since  their  aristocratic 
immunities  exempted  them  from  the  taxation  which  was 
generally  the  prominent  object  of  them.  But,  from  what- 
ever cause  proceeding,  by  this  impolitic  acquiescence  they 
surrendered,  undoubtedly,  the  most  valuable  of  their 
rights, — one  which  has  enabled  the  British  aristocracy  to 

^  Ante,  Part  L,  chapter  6.  whicli,  from  the  time  of  Ferdinand 

*  Among  the  minor  means  for  and  Isajbella,  were  sabmiifted  for 

dimiiiiahing  the  oonseciTience  of  the  signature  only  to  officers  especially 

nobility  may  be  mentioned  the  re-  appointed  for  thepurpose.    Salazar 

gnlationre8pectingthe**privilegios  de   l^endoza,  Dignidades,  lib.  St 

rodados ; "    instruments    formerly  oap.  12. 

requiring  to  be  countersigned  by  *  Ante,  Introd.,  sect  1. 
fhe  great  lords  and  prelates,  but 
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maintain  its  political  consideration  unimpaired,  while  that 
of  the  Castilian  has  faded  away  into  an  empty  pageant^ 

Another  practice  steadily  pursued  by  the  sovereigns  was 
to  raise  men  of  humble  station  to  offices  of  the  highest 
trust;  not,  however,  like  their  contemporary,  Louis  the 
Eleventh,  because  their  station  was  humble,  in  order  to 
mortify  the  higher  orders,  but  because  they  courted  merit 
wherever  it  was  to  be  found ;  * — a  policy  much  and  de^ 
servedly  commended  by  the  sagacious  observers  of  the 
time.*  The  history  of  Spain  does  not  probably  afford 
another  example  of  a  person  of  the  lowly  condition  ot 
Ximenes  attaining,  not  merely  the  highest  offices  in  the 
kingdom,  but  eventually  its  uncontrolled  supremacy.^  The 
multiplication  of  legal  tribunals  and  other  civil  offices 
afforded  the  sovereigns  ample  scope  for  pursuing  this 
policy^  in  the  demand  created  for  professional  science.  The 
nobles,  intrusted  hitherto  with  the  chief  direction  of  affairs, 
now  saw  it  pass  into  the  hands  of  persons  who  had  other 
qualifications  than  martial  prowess  or  hereditary  rank. 
Such  as  courted  distinction  were  compelled  to  seek  it  by 
the  regular  avenues  of  academic  discipline.  How  exten- 
sively the  spirit  operated,  and  with  what  brilliant  success, 
we  have  already  seen.'    But,  whatever  the  aristocracy  may 

*  A  pertinent  example  of   this     royal  oonnciL    Quincnagenas,  MB., 
policy  of  the  eoyereigns  ooourred  in      dial  de  Grizio. 

the  cortee  of  Madrigal,  1476;  where,  *  See  a  letter  of  the  oounoil  to 

notwithstanding  the  important  sub*  Charles  Y. ,  commending  the  course 

jects  of  legislation,  none  but  the  adopted  byhis  grandparents  in  their 

third  estate  were  present    (Pulgar,  promotions  to  office,  apud  Carba- 

Beyes  Gat($lico6,  p.  94.)    An  equally  jal,  Anales,  M8.,  a&o  1517,  cap.  4. 

apposite  illustration  is  afforded  by  '  Tet  strange  instances  of  pro* 

the    care    to   summon    the   great  motion  are  not  wanting  in  Spanish 

yassals  to  the  cortes  of  Tolecb,  in  history :    witness   the   adventurer 

1480,  when  matters  nearly  touching  Bipperda,  in  Philip  Y/s  time,  and 

them,  as  the  reyocation  of  their  the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  in  our 

honours  and  estates,  wore  under  own;  men  who,  owing  their suooess 

discussion,  but  not  tiU  then.    Ibid.,  less  to  their  own  powers  than  the 

p.  16d.  imbecility  of  others,  oould  lay  no 

*  The  same  principle  made  them  claim  to  the  bold  and  independent 
equaUy  vigilant  in  maintaining  the  sway  exercised  by  Ximenes. 
purity  of  those  in  office.  Oviedo  '  Ante,  Part  I.  chapter  19.  — 
mentions  that  in  1497  they  re-  *'  No  os  parece  &  tos,"  says  Oviedo, 
moved  a  number  of  jurists,  on  the  in  one  of  his  Dialogues,  *'  que  es 
charge  of  bribery  and  other  mal-  mejor  ganado  eso,  que  les  di  sa 
versation,  fi-om  their  seats  in  the  priucipe  porsus  servidos,  6  lo  qiM 
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have  gained  in  refinement  of  character,  it  resigned  much  of 
its  prescriptive  power  when  it  condescended  to  enter  th0 
arena  on  terras  of  equal  competition  with  its  inferiors  for 
the  prizes  of  talent  and  scholarship. 

Ferdinand  pursued  a  similar  course  in  his  own  dominions 
of  Axagon,  where  he  uniformly  supported  the  commons^^ 
or  may  more  properly  be  said  to  have  been  supported, 
by  them,  in  the  attempt  to  circumscribe  the  authority  of 
the  great  feudatories.  Although  he  accomplished  tbis» 
to  a  considerable  extent,  their  power  was  too  firmly  in- 
trenched behind  positive  institutions  to  be  afiected  like  that 
of  the  Oastilian  aristocracy,  whose  rights  had  been  sweUed 
beyond  their  legitimate  limits  by  every  species  of  usurp, 
ation.^ 

With  all  the  privileges  retrieved  from  this  order,  it  still 
possessed  a  disproportionate  weight  in  the  political  balance. 
The  great  lords  still  claimed  some  of  the  most  considerable 
posts,  both  civil  and  military.^®  Their  revenues  were  im- 
mense, and  their  broad  lands  covered  unbroken  leagues  of 
extent  in  every  quarter  of  the  kingdom."     The  queen,  who 

UeTanjustamentedeBtisoficios,  que  prerogative.   Blanoa8,Mododepro- 

lo  que  80  adquiere  robando  capas  oeder,  fol.  100. 

agenas,  6  matando  6  yertiendo  san-  ^^  Such,  for  example,  were  those 

gre  de  Gristianos?"    (Quinouage-  of  great  dhaaoellor,  of  admiral,  and 

nas,  MS.,  bat.  1,  quino.  3,  dial.  9.)  of  constable  of  Castile.    The  first 

The  sentiment  would  have  been  too  of  these  ancient  offices  was  per* 

enlightened  for  a  Spanish  cavalier  manentiy  united  by  Isabella  with 

of  the  fifteenth  oentury.  that  of  archbishop  of  Toledo.    The . 

•  In  the  oortes  of  Calata3nid,  in  office  of  admiral  became  hereditary, 

1515,  the  Aragonese  nobles  with-  after   Heniy    HI.,  in   the   noble 

held  the  supplies,  with  the  design  of  family  of  £nriquez,  and  that  of 

compelling  the  crown  to  relinquish  constable  in  the  house  of  Yelasco. 

certain  rights  of  jurisdiction  which  Altiiough  of  great  authority  and 

it    assumed     over    their    vassals,  importance  in  their   origin,   and, 

'*Lee  parecio,"  said  the  archbishop  indeed,  in  the  time  of  the  Catholic 

of  Saragoesa,  in  a  si>eech  on  the  sovereigns,  these  posts  gradually, 

occasion,     '*  que     auian     perdido  after  becomins;  hei«ditary,  declined 

mucho,  en  que  el  ceptro  x^  co-  into  mere  tituuirdifi:nities.    Salazar 

brasse  lo  suyo,  por  su  industria.     .  de  Mendoza,  DignicLades,  lib.  2,  cap. 

.    .    Esto  los  otros  estados  del  8,  10;  lib.  3,  cap.  21.— L.  Marineo» 

reyno  lo  atribuyeron  k  gran  virtud:  Cosas  memorables,  fol.  24. 

y  lo  estimauan  por  benefido  im-  "  The  duke  of  Infantado,  head 

mortal."    (Zurita,  Anales,  tom.  vL  of  the  ancient  house  of  Mendoza» 

lib.  10,  cap.  93.)    The  other  estates,  whose  estates  lay  in  Castile,  and, 

in   fetot,   saw   their   interests   too  indeed,  in  most  of  the  provinces 

clearly,  not   to    concur  with   the  of  the  kingdom,  is  described  by 

crown  in  this  assertion  of  its  ancient  Navagiero  as  living  in  great  mag- 
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reared  many  of  their  children  in  the  royal  palace,  under 
her  own  eye,  endeavoured  to  draw  her  potent  vassals  to  the 
court  ;^'  but  many,  still  cherishing  the  ancient  spirit  of  in- 
dependence, preferred  to  live  in  feudal  grandeur,  surrounded 
by  their  retainers  in  their  strong  castles,  and  wait  there,  in 
grim  repose,  the  hour  when  they  might  sally  forth  and  re« 
assert  by  arms  their  despoiled  authority.  Such  a  season 
occurred  on  Isabella's  death.  The  warlike  nobles  eagerly 
seized  it ;  but  the  wily  and  resolute  Ferdinand,  and  after- 
wards the  iron  hand  of  Ximenes,  kept  them  in  check,  and 
prepared  the  way  for  the  despotism  of  Charles  the  Fifth, 
round  whom  the  haughty  aristocracy  of  Castile,  shorn  of 
substantial  power,  were  content  to  revolve  as  the  satellites 
of  a  court,  reflecting  only  the  borrowed  splendours  of  royalty. 


nificence.  He  maintained  a  body- 
g^oard  of  200  foot,  besides  men-at- 
arms,  and  oould  master  more  than 
30,000  vassals.  (Viaggio,  fol.  6, 
33.)  Oyiedo  makes  tiie  same  state- 
ment. (Quincuagenas,  MS.,  bat. 
1,  quinc.  1,  dial.  8.)  Ludo  Ma- 
rineo,  among  other  things  in  his 
curious  farrago^  has  given  an  es- 
timate of  the  rents,  **poco  mas  6 
menos,"  of  the  great  nobility  of 
Oastilo  and  Aragon,  whose  whole 
amoimt  he  computes  at  one-third 
of  those  of  the  whole  kingdom.  I 
will  select  a  few  of  the  names 
feimiliar  to  us  in  the  present  narra- 
tive: 

Enriquez,  admiral  of  Oastile,  50,000 

ducats  income,  equal  to  9440, 000. 
Yelasco,  constable  of  Castile,  60,000 

ducats    income,    estates  in  Old 

Castile. 
Toledo,  duke  of  Alva,  50,000  ducats 

income,   estates   in  Castile  and 

Navarre. 
Mendoza,  duke  of  Infantado,  50,000 

ducats  income,  estates  in  Castile 

and  other  provinces. 
Qtusman,  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia, 

55,000  ducats  income,  estates  in 

Andalusia. 
Oerda,  duke  of  Medina  Celi,  30,000 

ducats  income,  estates  in  Castile 

and  Andalusia. 
Ponce    de  Leon,  duke  of  Aroos, 

S5,000  ducats  income,  estates  in 


Andalusia. 

Pacheco,  duke  of  Escalona  (marquis 
ofYinena),  60,000  ducats  income, 
estates  in  Castile. 

Cordova,  duke  of  Seesa,  60,000  du- 
cats income,  estates  in  Naples  and 
Andalusia. 

Aguilar,  marquis  of  Prie^,  40,000 
ducats  income,  estates  m  Anda- 
lusia and  Estremadura. 

Mendoza,  count  of  Tendilla,  15,000 
ducats  income,  estates  in  Castile. 

Pimentel,  count  of  Benavente, 
60,000  ducats  income,  estates  in 
Castile. 

Giron,  count  of  IJrefia,  20,000 
ducats  income,  estates  in  Anda- 
lusia. 

Silva,  count  of  Cifuentes,  10,000 
ducats  income,  estates  in  Anda- 
lusia. 

S)sas  memorables,  fol.  24,  25.) 
e  estimate  is  confirmed,  with 
some  slight  discrepancies,  by  Na- 
vagiero,  Viaggio,  fol.  18,  33,  et  alibi. 
See  also  Salazar  de  Mendoza,  Dig- 
nidades,  discurso  2. 

"  "En  casa  de  aquellos  Prin- 
cipes  estaban  las  h^as  de  los  prin- 
cipales  seiiores  i  tevaUeroe  por 
damas  de  la  Beyna  ^  de  las  Infantas 
sus  hijas,  y  en  la  oorte  andabau 
todos  los  mayorazgos  y  hijos  de 
grandes  i  los  mas  heredados  de  sua 
reynos."  Oviedo,  Quincuagenas, 
MB.,  bat.  1,  quino.  4,  dial.  44 
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The  queen's  government  was  equally  vigilant  in  resisting 
ecclesiastical  encroachment.  It  may  appear  otherwise  to 
one  who  casts  a  superficial  glance  at  her  reign,  and  beholds 
her  surrounded  always  by  a  troop  of  ghostly  advisers,  and 
avowing  religion  as  the  great  end  of  her  principal  opera- 
tions at  home  and  abroad.i8  It  is  certain,  however,  that, 
while  in  all  her  acts  she  confessed  the  influence  of  religion, 
she  took  more  effectual  means  than  any  of  her  predecessors 
to  circumscribe  the  temporal  powers  of  the  clergy."  The 
volume  of  her  prqgfmdticas  is  filled  with  laws  designed  to 
limit  their  jurisdiction  and  restrain  their  encroachments  on 
the  secular  authorities.^^  Towards  the  Roman  See,  she 
maintained,  as  we  have  often  had  occasion  to  notice,  the 
same  independent  attitude.  By  the  celebrated  concordat 
made  with  Sixtus  the  Fourth,  in  1482,  the  pope  conceded 
to  the  sovereigns  the  right  of  nominating  to  the  higher  dig- 
nities of  the  church.*®  The  Holy  See,  however,  still  as- 
sumed the  collation  to  inferior  benefices,  which  were  too 
often  lavished  on  non-residents  and  otherwise  unsuitable 
persons.  The  queen  sometimes  extorted  a  papal  indulgence 
granting  the  right  of  presentation  for  a  limited  time ;  on 

^  "Comoquierqueoiael  parecer  wealtliiest  in    Christendom;"    its 
de  personas  religiosas  6  de  los  otros  oanons^lived  in  stately  palaoes,  and 
letradoB  que  cerca  della  eran,  pero  its  revenues,  with  those  of  the  arch- 
la  mayor  parte  seguia  las  oosas  por  bishopric,   equalled    those   of   the 
su  arbitrio."    Pulgar,  Beyes  Cat6-  whole  city  of  Toledo.     ( Viag^o, 
lioos,  part.  1,  cap.  4.  foL  9.)    He  notices  also  the  great 
^*  Cucio  Manneo  has  collected  cmulence  of  the  churches  of  SeviUei 
many   particulars    respecting   the  vuadalupe,  etc.,  foL  II,  13. 
^reat  wealth  of  the  Spanish  clergy  ^  See   Fragm&ticas  del   Beyno, 
in   his    time.     There    were    four  foL  11,  140,  141,  171,  et  loci  al. — 
metropolitan  sees  in  Castile :  From  one  of  these  ordinances,  it 
Toledo,    income  80,000  ducats.  -appears  the  deiigy  were  not  back- 
St.  James,     „      24,000      „  ward  m  remonstrating  agamst  what 
Seville.          ,;      20,000  ^""7  ^eem^i  an  infrrngjinent  of 
Granada.              10000  *^«^    ^«^^      (^^V.    "2.)       The 
"        /            "  ^  queen,  however,  while  she  guarded 
There  were  twenty-nine  bishoprics,  against  their   usurpations,    inter- 
whose   aggregate    revenues,    veiy  fered  more  than  once,  with   her 
tmequally  apportioned,   amounted  usual  sense  of  justioe,  on  their  ap- 
to   251,000   ducats.     The    church  plication,  to  shield  them  from  tne 
livinffs  in  Aragon  were  much  fewer  encroaclunents  of  the  civil  tribunals, 
and  leaner  than  in  Castile.    (Cosas  Biol,    Informe,    apud   Semaoario 
memorables,  foL  23.)    The  Yene-  erudite,  tom.  iiL  pp.  98,  99. 
tian  Navagiero  speaks  of  the  me-  m  q^  p^^  j^  chapter  6,  of  this 
tropolitan  churoh  of  Toledo  as  '*  the  History. 
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which  occasions  she  showed  sacli  alacrity  that  she  is  known 
to  have  disposed  in  a  single  day  of  more  than  twenty  pre-^ 
bends  and  inferior  dignities.  At  other  times,  when  the 
nomination  made  by  his  Holiness,  as  not  unfrequently  hap- 
pened, was  distasteful  to  her,  she  would  take  care  to  defeat 
it,  by  forbidding  the  bull  to  be  published  until  laid  before 
the  privy  council ;  at  the  same  time  sequestrating  the  reve- 
nues of  the  vacant  benefice,  till  her  own  requisitions  were 
complied  with.'^ 

She  was  equally  solicitous  in  watching  over  the  morals 
of  the  clergy,  inculcating  on  the  higher  prelates  to  hold 
frequent  pastoral  communication  with  their  suffragans,  and 
to  report  to  her  such  as  were  delinquent."  By  these  vigU- 
ant  measures  she  succeeded  in  restoring  the  ancient  dis- 
cipline of  the  church,  and  weeding  out  the  sensuality  and 
indolence  which  had  so  long  defiled  it ;  while  she  had  the 
ineKpressible  satisfaction  to  see  the  principal  places,  long 
'before  her  death,  occupied  by  prelate^  whose  learning  and 
religious  principle  gave  the  best  assurance  of  the  stability  of 
the  reformation.^*  Few  of  the  Castilian  monarchs  have  been 
brought  more  frequently  into  collision,  or  pursued  a  bolder 
policv,  with  the  court  of  Rome.  Still  fewer  have  extorted 
from  it  such  important  graces  and  concessions;  a  circum- 
stance which  can  only  be  imputed,  says  a  Castilian  writer, 
"  to  singular  good  fortune  and  consummate  prudence ; "  *• 
to  that  deep  conviction  of  the  queen's  integrity,  we  may 
also  add,  which  disarmed  resistance,  even  in  her  enemies.^ 

^'  See  exa.mple8  of  this,  in  Biol,  alcaazar,  en  la  Iglesia  de  Dioa.** 

Infbnne,  apud  Semanaiio  erudito,  Quincuugenas,  MS.,  dial  de  Tala- 

tom.  ilL  pp.  9d — 102. — Pragmiticas  vera. — CoL  de  C^dulas,  torn.  L  p. 

del  Beyno,  foL  14.  440. 

u  Biol,  InfoiTae,  apud  Semanaiio  ^  "  Lo  que  debe  admirar  es,  que 

erudito,  torn.  iii.  p.  94. — ^L.  Marineo,  en  el  tiempo  mismo  que  se  oonten- 

Coeas  memoitiblee,  foL  182.  dia  con  tanto  ardor,  obtuvieron  loa 

^   Oviedo   bears   emphatic   tes-  Beyes  de  la  santa  Sede  mas  mcias 

timonvtothis:  **Ennue8trostiem-  j  priyilegios  que  ninguno  de  sos 

DOS  ha  habido  en  Espafia  de  nuestra  sucesores ;  prueba  de  su  felioidad, 

r^adon  grandes  yarones  Letrados,  7,^^  ^^  prudentlsima  conducta.** 

excelentos  Perlados  y  Beli^osos  y  Biol,    Informe,    apud    Semanaiio 

personas  que  por  bus  habilidades  y  erudito,  tom.  iii.  p.  95« 

sciendas  Mn  subido  i  las  mas  altas  ^  Since  the  publication  of  the 

•dignidades  de  Oapelos  6  de  Arzo-  earlier  editions  of  this  work,  I  haye 

bispadoB  y  todo  lo  que  mas  se  puede  met  with  an  instanoe  of  Feiduoaadli 
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The  condition  of  the  commons  under  this  reign  was 
probably,  on  the  whole,  more  prosperous  than  in  any  other 
period  of  Spanish  history.  New  avenues  to  wealth  and 
honours  were  opened  to  them ;  and  persons  and  property 
were  alike  protected  under  the  fearless  and  impartial 
administration  of  the  law.  "  Such  was  the  justice  dis- 
pensed to  every  one  under  this  auspicious  reign/'  exclaims 
Marineo,  *'  that  nobles  and  cavaliers,  citizens  and  labourers, 
rich  and  poor,  masters  and  servants,  all  equally  partook  of 
it."  "  We  find  no  complaints  of  arbitrary  imprisonment, 
and  no  attempts,  so  frequent  both  in  earlier  and  Jater 
times,  at  illegal  taxation.  In  this  particular,  indeed, 
Isabella  manifested  the  greatest  tenderness  for  her  people* 
By  her  commutation  of  the  capricious  tax  of  the  alcavala 
for  a  determinate  one,  and  still  more  by  transferring  its 
collection  from  the  revenue  officers  to  the  citizens  them- 
selves, she  greatly  relieved  her  subjects.** 


spirit  in  tiie  assertion  of  his  eoole- 
mastical  rights  ^uite  equal  to  any 
displayed  by  his  Ulustrious  consort, 
ana  too  remarkable  to  be  passed 
over  in  silence.  It  was  on  occasion 
of  an  infringement  of  what  he 
deemed  the  immunities  of  his  crown 
at  Naples.  It  occurred  in  IdOS; 
and  in  a  letter  dated  irom  Burgos, 
May  22nd  of  that  year,  he  reproves, 
in  no  measured  terms,  his  viceroy, 
the  count  of  RiTargoza,  for  allowing 
the  publication  of  the  papal  bull 
whicn  had  been  the  cause  or  offence. 
He  asks  why  he  did  not  cause  the 
apostolical  envoy — curaonpottolko — 
to  be  seized  and  hanged  on  the 
spot!  He  orders  him  to  recaU  the 
mission  which  had  been  despatched 
to  Bome,  and  declares  that  if  the 
offensive  buU  is  not  at  once  re- 
voked he  wiU  withdraw  the  obedi- 
ence of  the  crowns  of  Castile  and 
Aragon  from  the  Holy  See  I  **  Y 
estamos  muy  determinados  si  sa 
Santidad  no  revoca  luego  el  Breve 
V  los  autos  por  virtud  del  fechos,  de 
U  quitar  la  obedtencia  de  todos  los 
£e3mos  de  las  Coronas  de  Castilla  y 
Aragon  y  de  facer  otras  provisiones 
oouveiuentes  i  case  tan  grave  y  de 


tanta  importancia."  It  is  onriooa 
to  see  how  the  commentators  of  a 
later  date  endeavour  to  reconcile 
this  bold  bearing  of  the  Catholic 
king  with  his  loyalty  as  a  true  son 
of  the  church.  A  oopv  of  the 
oris^nal  document  in  tne  royal 
archives  of  Naples  may  be  found 
in  the  Obras  io^ditas  de  Quevedo, 
Madrid,  1794,  tom.  zi.  p.  3. 

**  **Porque  la  i^r^mdad  de  la 
justicia  que  los  bienauenturados 
Principes  ha^an  era  tal,  que  todos 
los  hombres  de  qualquier  oondidon 
que  fuessen :  aora  nobles,  y  caual- 
eros:  aora  plebeyos,  y  labradores, 
y  ricos,  o  pobres,  flaoos,  o  fuertes, 
seiiores,  o  sieruos  en  lo  que  a  la 

1'usticia  tocaua  todos  fuessen  igua* 
es."    Cosas  memorables,  foL  180. 

^  These  beneficial  changes  were 
made  with  the  advice  and  through 
the  agency  of  Ximenes.  (Gk>mez» 
De  Bebus  gestis,  fol.  24.  —  Quin- 
tanilla,  Arohetypo,  p.  181.)  The 
cUcawUa,  a  tax  of  one-tonth  on  aU 
transfers  of  property,  produced 
more  than  any  other  branch  of  the 
revenue.  As  it  was  originaUy  de* 
signed,  more  than  a  century  before, 
to  furnish  fruids  for  the  Moorish 
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Finally,  notwithstanding  the  perpetual  call  for  troops 
for  the  military  operations  in  which  the  government  was 
constantly  engaged,  and  notwithstanding  the  example  of 
neighbouring  countries,  there  was  no  attempt  to  establish 
that  iron  bulwark  of  despotism,  a  standing  army ;  at  least, 
none  nearer  than  that  of  the  voluntary  levies  of  the  her- 
mandad,  raised  and  paid  by  the  people.  The  queen  never 
admitted  the  arbitrary  maxims  of  Ximenes  in  regard  to  the 
foundation  of  government.  Hers  was  essentially  one  of 
opinion,  not  force."  Had  it  rested  on  any  other  than  the 
broad  basis  of  public  opinion,  it  could  not  have  withstood 
a  day  the  violent  shocks  to  which  it  was  early  exposed, 
nor  have  achieved  the  important  revolution  that  it  finally  did, 
both  in  the  domestic  and  foreign  concerns  of  the  country. 

The  condition  of  the  kingdom,  on  Isabella  s  accession, 
necessarily  gave  the  commons  unwonted  consideration. 
In  the  tottering  state  of  her  affairs,  she  was  obliged  to  rest 
on  their  strong  arm  for  support.  It  did  not  fail  her. 
Three  sessions  of  the  legislature,  or  rather  the  popular 
branch  of  it,  were  held  during  the  two  first  years  of  her 
reign.  It  was  in  these  early  assemblies  that  the  commons 
boio  an  active  part  in  concocting  the  wholesome  system  of 
laws  which  restored  vitality  and  vigour  to  the  exhausted 
republic,** 

war,  Isabella,  as  we  liaye  seen  in  at  the  instance  of  the  representa- 

her   testament,  entertained   groat  tives  of  the  cities  and  the  nobleSp 

scruples  as  to  the  right  to  continue  who  complained    that,   in    conse- 

it,  without  the  confirmation  of  the  ouence  of  the  tranquillity  which 

people,  after  that  was  terminated,  tne  kingdom,  through  the  divine 

Ximenes  recommended   its   aboli-  mercy,  £eul  for  some  years  eigoyed, 

tion,  without  any  qualification,  to  the  j>eople  were  very  generally  un-* 

Charles  Y.,  but  in  vain.     (lidem  provided  with  arms,   offensive  or 

auct.,   ubi  supra.)     Whatever  be  defensive,  having  sold  or  suffered 

thought  of  its  legality,  there  can  them  to  fall  into  decay,  insomuch 

be  no  doubt  it  was  one  of  the  most  that,  in  their    present    condition, 

successful  means  ever  devised  by  a  they  would  be  round  wholly  un- 

Sovernment  for  shackling  the  in-  prepared    to  meet  either  domestic 

ustry  and  enterprise  of  its  sub-  disturbance    or    foi^gn   invasion, 

jects.  ^ragmdticas  del  Beyno,  fol.  83.) 

^  A  pragmatic  was  issued,  Sep-  What  a  tribute  does  this  afford,  in 

tomber  18uq,  1495,  prescribing  the  that  age  of  violence,  to  the  mild, 

weapons  and  the  seasons  for  a  re-  paternal  character  of  the  adminis- 

gular  training  of  the  militia.    The  tration  ! 

preamble  declares  that  it  was  made  ^  The  mtst  important  were  those 
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After  this  good  work  was  achieved,  the  sessions  of  that 
body  became  more  rare.  There  was  less  occasion  for  them, 
indeed,  during  the  existence  of  the  hermandad,  which  was 
of  itself  an  ample  representation  of  the  Castilian  commons, 
and  which,  by  enforcing  obedience  to  the  law  at  home,  and 
by  liberal  supplies  for  foreign  war,  superseded  in  a  great 
degree  the  call  for  more  regular  meetings  of  cortes.**  The 
habitual  economy,  too,  not  to  say  frugality,  which  regu- 
lated the  public  as  well  as  private  expenditure  of  the 
sovereigns,  enabled  them,  after  this  period,  with  occasional 
exceptions,  to  dispense  with  other  aid  than  that  drawn 
&om  the  regular  revenues  of  the  crown. 

There  is  every  ground  for  believing  that  the  political 
franchises  of  the  people,  as  then  understood,  were  uni- 
formly respected.  The  number  of  cities  summoned  to 
cortes,  which  had  so  often  varied  according  to  the  caprice 
of  princes,  never  fell  short  of  that  prescribed  by  long 
usage.  On  the  contrary,  an  addition  was  made  by  the 
conquest  of  Granada ;  and  in  a  cortes  held  soon  after  the 
queen's  death  we  find  a  most  narrow  and  impolitic  remon- 
strance of  the  legislature  itself  against  the  alleged  unauthor- 
ized extension  of  the  privilege  of  representation.*^ 

In  one  remarkable  particular,  which  may  be  thought  to 
form  a  material  exception  to  the  last  observations,  the 
conduct  of  the  crown  deserves  to  be  noticed.     This  was, 


of  Madrigal,  in  1476,  and  of  Toledo,  representation,  **  que  acoskimbTan 

in  1480,  to  which  I  have  often  had  oontinuamente  embiar  procuradores 

occasion  to  refer.     **  Las  mas  no-  i  cortes,"  according  to  Pulgar,  was 

tables,"  say  Asso  and  Manuel,  in  seyenteen.     (Beyes  Catdlicos,   cap. 

reference  to  the  latter,  '*  y  famosas  95.^    This  was  before  Granada  was 

de  este  Beynado,  en  el  qual  pode-  adaed.    Martyr,  writing  some  years 

mos  asegurar,  que  tuvo  principio  after  that  event,  enumerates  only 

el  mayor  aumento,   y  arreglo  de  sixteen  as  enjoying  the  privilege, 

nueetra  Jurisprudencia."      (Insti-  (Opus  Epist.,  epist  460.)    Pulgar's 

tuciones,  Introd.,  p.  91.^    Marina  estimate,  however,  is  corroborated 

notices    this    cortes    with    equal  by  the  petition  of  the  cortes  of  Yal* 

paneeyric.    (Teorla,  tom.  i.  p.  75.)  ladolid,    which,  with    more    than 

See  also  Sempere,  Hist  des  Cortes,  usual  effrontery,  would  limit  the 

p.  197.  representation  to  eighteen  cities,  as 

^  See  Part  I.  chapters  10,  11  et  prescribed  *'  por  algunas  leyes  6  in- 

alibi.  memorial  uso."      Marina,  Teoria, 

'f  At  Yalladolid,  in  1506.    The  torn.  i.  p.  161. 
number  of  cities  having  right  of 
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the  promulgation  of  pragin&tica%,  or  royal  ordinances,  and 
that  to  a  greater  extent,  probably,  than  under  any  other 
reign,  before  or  since.  This  important  prerogative  was 
claimed  and  exercised,  more  or  less  freely,  by  most  Euro- 
pean sovereigns  in  ancient  times.  Nothing  could  be  more 
natural  than  that  the  prince  should  assume  such  authority, 
or  that  the  people,  blind  to  the  ultimate  consequences,  and 
impatient  of  long'  or  frequent  sessions  of  the  legislature, 
should  acquiesce  in  the  temperate  use  of  it.  As  far  as 
these  ordinances  were  of  an  executive  character,  or  designed 
as  supplementary  to  parliamentary  enactments,  or  in  obedi- 
ence to  previous  suggestions  of  C/ortes,  they  appear  to  lie 
open  to  no  constitutional  objections  in  Castile."  But  it 
was  not  likely  that  limits  somewhat  loosely  defined  would 
be  very  nicely  observed ;  and  under  preceding  reigns  this 
branch  of  prerogative  had  been  most  intolerably  abused .• 
A  large  proportion  of  these  laws  are  of  an  economical 
character,  designed  to  foster  trade  and  manufactures  and 
to  secure  fairness  in  commercial   dealings.^    Many  are 


"  Many  of  these  |>faj7nki^ic(M  pur- 
port, in  their  preambles,  to  be 
made  at  the  demand  of  oortes; 
many  more  at  the  petition  of  oor- 
poratiuns  or  individuals ;  and  many 
m>m  the  good  pleasure  of  the  sove- 
reigns, bound  to  *  *  remedy  aU  ^ev- 
anoes  and  provide  for  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  state."  These  ordinances 
very  frequently  are  stated  to  have 
been  made  with  the  advice  of  the 
royal  counciL  They  were  pro- 
claimed in  the  pubbo  squares  of 
the  city  in  which  they  were  ex- 
ecuted, and  afterwards  in  those  of 
the  principal  towns  in  the  kingdom. 
The  doctors  Asso  and  Manuel  divide 
prcigmdticas  into  two  classes ;  those 
made  at  the  instance  of  cortes,  and 
those  emanating  from  the  ''sove- 
reign, as  supreme  legislator  of  the 
kingdom,  moved  by  his  anxiety  for 
the  common  weaL  "  Muchas  de 
este  g^nero/'  they  add,  *'  contiene 
el  libro  raro  intitulado  Jhraamdticcis 
del  Beyno,  que  se  imprimio  la  pri- 
mera  vez  en  Alcali  en  1528."  (in- 
Btitudones,  Introd.,  p.  110.)    This 


is  an  error ;    «»  note  44,  infinu 

■•  "Por  la  presente  premitica' 
senoion,*'  said  John  U.,  in  one  of 
his  ordinances,  "  lo  cual  todo  ^  cada 
cosa  dello  i  parte  dello  quiero  6 
mando  i  ordeno  que  se  guarde  i 
oumpla  daqui  adelante  para  siempre 
jam&s  en  todas  las  ciboades  ^  viDas 
i  logares  non  embargante  cuales- 
quier  le^es  i  fueros  €  derechos  i 
ordenamientos,  constitucionee  i 
posesiones  €  prem&ticas-sencioneB, 
e  uses  i  costumbres,  ca  en  cuanto  i 
esto  atafie  yo  los  abrogo  i  derogo.'* 
(Marina,  Teoria,  torn.  ii.  p.  216.) 
This  was  the  very  essence  of  des- 
potism; and  John  found  it  ex- 
pedient to  retract  these  expressions 
on  the  subsequent  remonstranoe  of 
cortes. 

^  Indeed,  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
SB  evincing  the  progress  of  civilisa- 
tion under  this  reign,  that  most  of 
the  criminal  legislation  is  to  be  re- 
ferred to  its  commencement,  while 
the  laws  of  the  subsequent  pmod 
chiefly  concern  the  new  relations 
which  grow  out  of  an  increased 
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directed  against  the  growing  spirit  of  luxury,  and  many 
more  occupied  with  the  organization  of  the  public  tri- 
bunals. Whatever  be  thought  of  their  wisdom  in  some 
cases,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  detect  any  attempt  to  innovate 
on  the  settled  principles  of  criminal  jurisprudence  or  on 
those  regulating  the  transfer  of  property.  When  these 
were  to  be  discussed,  the  sovereigns  were  careful  to  call  in 
the  aid  of  the  legislature ;  an  example  which  found  little 
favour  with  their  successors.'^  It  is  good  evidence  of  the 
public  confidence  in  the  government,  and  the  generally 
beneficial  scope  of  these  laws,  that,  although  of  such  un- 
precedented frequency,  they  should  have  escaped  parUa- 
mentary  animadversion.*  But,  however  patriotic  the 
intentions  of  the  Catholic  sovereigns,  and  however  safe, 
or  even  salutary,  the  power  intrusted  to  such  hands,  it  was 
a  fatal  precedent,  and  under  the  Austrian  dynasty  became 
the  most  effectual  lever  for  overturning  the  liberties  of  the 
nation. 

The  preceding  remarks  on  the  policy  observed  towards 
the  commons  in  this  reign  must  be  further  understood  as 

domestio  industry.     It  is  in  the  to  make  no  laws  without  the  oon- 

'*  Ordenanvas  reales,"  and  ''Leyes  sent  of  cortes;    remonstrating,  at 

de  la  Hermandad/'  both  published  the  same  time,  against  the  existence 

by  1485,  that  we  must  look  for  the  of  many  royal  pragrnatuxu,  as  an 

measures    against    violence    and  evil  to  be  redressed.     <*  Y  por  esto 

rapine.  se  establecio  lei  que  no  hiaesen  ni 

91  Thus,  for  example,  the  im-  renovasen  leyes  sino  en  oorteai    . 

portant  criminal  laws  of  the  Her-  •    .    Y  porque  fdera  de  esta  6rden 

mandad,  and  the  civil  code  called  se  han  hecho  muchas  prem&ticas  de 

the  "  Laws  of  Toro,"  were  made  que  estos  vuestros  reynos  se  tienen 

under  the  express  sanction  of  the  por  agraviados,  manden  que  aquel- 

commons.  (Leyes  de  la  Hermandad,  las  se  revean  y  provean  y  remedien 

fol.  1. — Quademo  de  las  Leyes  y  los  agpravios  que  las  tales  premdticas 

nuevas  Dedsiones  hechas  y  orden-  tienen."     (Marina,  Teoria,  torn.  ii. 

adas  en  la  Ciudad  de  Toro  (Medina  p.   218.)     Whether  this  is  to  be 

del  Campo,  lodd),  foL  49.)    Nearly  understood  of  the  ordinances  of  the 

all,  if  not  all,  the  acts  of  the  Ca-  reigning  sovereigns,  or  their  pre- 

tholic  sovereic;ns  introduced    into  decessors,  may  be  doubted.    It  is 

the  famous  code  of  the  '*  Ordenan-  certain  that  the  nation,  however  it 

fas   reales"  were  passed  in   the  may  have  acquiesced  in  the  exer- 

oortes  of  Madrigal,  m  1476,  or  To-  cise   of  this   power   by   the   late 

ledo,  in  1480.  queen,  would  not  have  been  content 

**  It  should  be  stated,  however,  to  resign  it  to  such  incompetent 

that  the  oortee  of  Yalladolid,  in  hands  as  those  of  Philip  aiid  his 

ld06,  two  jears  after  the  queen's  crazy  wife, 
death,  eigomed  Philip  and  Joanna 
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applying  with  far  less  qualification  to  the  queen  than  to 
her  husband.  The  latter,  owing  perhaps  to  the  lessons 
which  he  had  derived  from  his  own  subjects  of  Aragon, 
*'  who  never  abated  one  jot  of  their  constitutional  rights/' 
says  Martyr,  "  at  the  command  of  a  king," "  and  whose 
meetings  generally  brought  fewer  supplies  to  the  royal 
coffers  than  grievances  to  redress,  seems  to  have  had  little 
relish  for  popular  assemblies.  He  convened  them  as 
rarely  as  possible  in  Aragon,**  and,  when  he  did,  omitted 
no  effort  to  influence  their  deliberations.''  He  anticipated, 
perhaps,  similar  difficulties  in  Castile,  after  his  second 
marriage  had  lost  him  the  affections  of  the  peo{)le.  At 
any  rate,  he  evaded  calling  them  together  on  more  than 
one  occasion  imperiously  demanded  by  the  constitution ;  "• 


»  "Liberi  patriis  legibns,  nfl 
imperio  Begis  gubemantur."  Opus 
Epist.,  jepist  438. 

•*  Capmany,  howefvor,  nnder- 
Btates  the  number,  when  he  limita 
it  to  four  seseions  only  during  this 
whole  reign.  Prdotica  y  Estilo, 
p.  62. 

»  See  Part  IL,  chapter  12,  note 
8,  of  this  History. — *•  Si  ^uis  ali- 
quid,"  says  Martjrr,  speaking  of  a 
oortes  general  held  at  Monzon,  by 
Queen  Gbrmaine,  **  sibi  contra  jus 
iUatum  putat,  aut  a  regii  coronii 
qusequam  deberi  existimat,  nun- 
quam  dissolvunturoonyentus,  doneo 
oonquerenti  satisfiat,  neque  Begibus 
parere  in  exigendis  i>ecunii8,  solent 
alitor.  Begina  quotidie  scribit,  se 
Tezari  eorum  petitionibus,  nee  ex- 
solvere  se  quire,  quod  se  maxime 
optare  ostendit.  Kex  imminentis 
necessitatis  bellicsB  vim  proponit, 
ut  in  aliud  tempus  querelas  oifEer- 
ant,  per  literas,  per  nuntios,  per 
ministros,  conventum  prsesidentos- 
que  hortatur  monetque,  et  sum- 
missis  fere  verbis  rogare  videtur." 
1512.  (Opus  Epist.,  epist.  493.) 
Blancas  notices  the  astuteness  of 
Ferdinand,  who,  instead  of  money 

Sunted  by  the  Arajs^nese  with 
fflculty  and  reservations,  usually 
applied  for  troops  at  once,  which 
were  furnished  and  paid  by  the 


■tate.  (Modo  de  proceder,  foL  100, 
101.)  Zurita  tells  us  that  both  the 
king  and  queen  were  averse  to 
meetings  of  oortes  in  Castile  oftener 
than  absolutely  necessary,  and  both 
took  care,  on  such  occasions,  to 
have  their  own  agents  near  the 
deputies,  to  influence  their  proceed- 
ings. '*  Todas  las  vezes  que  en 
lo  passado  el  Bey,  y  la  Beyna  dofla 
Isabel  Uamauan  4  oortes  en  Oastilla, 
temian  de  las  llamar:  y  despues  de 
llamados,  y  ayuntados  los  procura- 
dores,  ponian  tales  personas  de  su 
parte,  que  continuamente  se  jun- 
tassen  con  eUos;  por  escosar  lo 
que  podria  resultar  de  aqueUos 
ayuntiamientos :  y  tambien  por 
darles  4  entender,  que  no  teman 
tanto  poder,  quanto  ellos  se  ima- 
ginauan."  (Anales,  torn.  vi.  foL 
96.)  This  course  is  as  rei>ug[nant 
to  Isabella's  character  as  it  is  in 
keeping  with  her  husband's.  Under 
their  joint  administration,  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  discriminate  the 
part  which  belongs  to  each.  Their 
respective  characters,  and  political 
conduct  in  affairs  where  they  were 
separately  concerned,  furnish  us  a 
pretty  safe  clue  to  our  judgment  in 
others. 

^  As,  for  example,  both  when  he 
resigned  and  resumed  the  regency. 
See  Part  U.,  ohapten  17,  20. 
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and,  when  he  did  so,  he  invaded  their  privileges,'^  and 
announced  principles  of  government^  which  formed  a 
discreditable,  and,  it  must  be  admitted,  rare  exception  to 
the  usual  tenor  of  his  administration.  Indeed,  the  most 
honourable  testimony  is  borne  to  its  general  equity  and 
patriotism  by  a  cortes  convened  soon  after  the  queen's 
death,  when  the  tribute,  as  far  as  she  was  concerned,  still 
more  unequivocally,  must  have  been  sincere.^  A  similar 
testimony  is  afforded  by  the  panegyrics  and  the  practice 
of  the  more  liberal  Castilian  writers,  who  freely  resort  to 
this  reign  as  the  great  fountain  of  constitutional  preced- 
ent.^ 

The  commons  gained  political  consideration,  no  doubt, 
by  the  depression  of  the  nobles ;  but  their  chief  gain  lay 
in  the  inestimable  blessings  of  domestic  tranquillity  and 
the  security  of  private  rights.  The  crown  absorbed  the 
power,  in  whatever  form,  retrieved  from  the  privileged 
orders;  the  pensions  and  large  domains,  the  numerous 
fortified  places,  the  rights  of  seigniorial  jurisdiction,  the 
command  of  the  military  orders,  and  the  like.  Other 
circumstances  conspired  to  raise  the  regal  authority  still 
higher;  as,  for  example,  the  internatioual  relations  then 
opened  with  the  rest  of  Europe,  which,  whether  friendly 
or  hostile,  were  conducted  by  the  monarch  alone,  who, 
unless  to  obtain  supplies,  rarely  condescended  to  seek  the 

^  In  the  first  cortes  after  Isa-  y  leyes,  y  de  las  interpretar  y  em- 

bella'sdeatb,  atToro,  in  1505,  Fer-  endar  donde  yieren  que  cumple," 

dinand    introduced    the    practice,  etc.    (Leyes  de  Toro,  loL  2.)    What 

which  has  since  obtained,  of  ad-  could  John  II.,  or  any  despot  of 

ministering  an  oath  of  secrecy  to  the  Austrian  line,  claim  more  ? 

the  deputies,  as  to  the  proceedings  ^  See  the  address  of  the  cortes, 

of  the  session ;  a  serious  wound  to  in  Marina,  Teorfa,  torn.  i.  p.  282. 

popular  representation.     (Marina,  *®  Among  the  writers  repeatedly 

Teoria,  tom.  i.  n.  273.)    Capmany  cited  by  me,  it  is  enough  to  point 

(Pr&ctica  y  Estuo,  p.  232)  errs  in  out  the  citizen  Marina,  who  has 

describing   this    as    **un  arteficio  derived   more  illustrations  of  his 

Maquiavelico  inventado  por  la  po-  liberal  theory  of  the  constitution 

litica  Alemana"    The  German  Ma-  from  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and 

chiavelism  has  quite  sins  enough  in  Isabella  than  from  any  other,  and 

this  way  to  answer  for.  who  loses  no  opportunity  of  pane- 

"  The  introductory  law  to  the  gyric  on  their  **  paternal  govem- 

"  Leyes  de  Toro  "  holds  this  strange  ment,"  and  of  contrasting  it  with 

language :  **  Y  poraue  al  rey  per-  the  tyrannical  policy  of  later  times, 
teneece  y  ha  poder  de  hazor  fueros 

VOL.  n.  2  N 
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intervention  of  the  other  estates  ;  the  concentration  of  the 
dismembered  provinces  of  the  Peninsula  under  one  govern- 
ment; the  immense  acquisitions  abroad,  whether  from 
discovery  or  conquest,  regarded  in  that  day  as  the  pro- 
perty of  the  crown,  rather  than  of  the  nation ;  and,  finally, 
the  cons  Isration  flawing  from  the  personal  character  and 
long  successful  rule  of  the  Catholic  sovereigns.  Such 
were  the  manifold  causes  which,  without  the  imputation  of 
a  criminal  ambition,  or  indifference  to  the  rights  of  their 
subjects,  in  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  all  combined  to  swell 
the  prerogative  to  an  unprecede  ited  height  under  their 
reign. 

This,  indeed,  was  the  direction  in  which  all  the  govern- 
ments of  Europe,  at  this  period,  were  tending.  The  people, 
wisely  preferring  a  single  mister  to  a  multitude,  sustained 
the  crown  in  its  efforts  to  recover  from  the  aristocracy  the 
enormous  powers  it  so   grossly  abused.     This   was  the 
revolution  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.     The 
power  thus  deposited  in  a  single  hand  was  found  in  time 
equally  incompatible  with  the  great  ends  of  civil  govern- 
ment ;  while  it  gradually  accumulated  to  an  extent  which 
threatened  to  crush  the  monarchy  by  its  own  weight.    But 
the  institutions  derived  from  a  Teutonic  origin  have  been 
found  to  possess  a  conservative  principle,  unknown  to  the 
fragile   despotisms   of  the   East.     The  seeds  of  liberty, 
though   dormant,  lay  deep  in  the  heart   of  the   nation, 
waiting  only  the  good  time  to  germinate.     That  time  has 
at  length  arrived.     Larger  experience  and  a  wider  moral 
culture  have  taught  men  not  only  the  extent  of  their 
political  rights,  but  the  best  way  to  secure  them.     And  it 
is  the  reassertion  of  these  by  the  great  body  of  the  people 
which  now  constitutes  the  revolution  going  forward  in 
most  of  the  old  communities  of  Europe.     The  progress  of 
liberal  principles  must  be  controlled,  of  course,  by  the  pe- 
culiar circumstances  and  character  of  the  nation;  but  their 
ultimate  triumph,  in  every  quarter,  none  can  reasonably 
distrust.     May  it  not  be  abused  1 

The  prosperity  of  the  country  under  Ferdinand   and 
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Isabella,  its  growing  trade  and  new  internal  relations, 
demanded  new  regulations,  which,  as  before  noticed,  were 
attempted  to  be  supplied  by  the  proffmdticas.  This  was 
adding,  however,  to  the  embarrassments  of  a  jurisprudence 
already  far  too  cumbrous.  The  Castilian  lawyer  might 
despair  of  a  critical  acquaintance  with  the  voluminous 
mass  of  legislation  which,  in  the  form  of  municipal  char- 
ters, Roman  codes,  parliamentary  statutes,  and  royal 
ordinances,  were  received  as  authority  in  the  courts.*^ 
The  manifold  evils  resulting  from  this  unsettled  and 
conflicting  jurisprudence  had  led  the  legislature  repeatedly 
to  urge  its  digest  into  a  more  simple  and  uniform  system. 
Some  approach  was  made  towards  this  in  the  code  of  the 
**  Ordenanijas  Reales,"  compiled  in  the  early  part  of  the 
queen's  reign.^  The  great  body  of  PragmdticaB^  sub- 
sequently issued,  were  also  collected  into  a  separate  volume 
by  her  command,*^  and  printed  the  year  before  her  death.** 


^  Marina  enumeratefl  no  less 
than  nine  separate  codes  of  civil 
and  municipal  law  in  Castile,  by 
which  the  legal  decisions  were  to 
be  regulated,  in  Ferdinand  and 
IsabeUa's  time.  Ensayo  histdrico- 
crftico  sobre  la  antigua  Legislacion 
de  Costilla  (Madrid,  1808],  pp.  383 
— 386.  Asso  y  Manuel,  ^istitu- 
tiones,  Introd. 

**  See  Part  L,  chapter  6,  of  this 
History. 

«  **A  collection,"  says  Seftor 
Clemencin,  "of  the  last  import- 
ance, and  indispensable  to  a  right 
understanding  of  the  spirit  of  Isa- 
bella's government,  but,  never- 
theless, little  known  to  Castilian 
writers,  not  excepting  the  most 
learned  of  them.  (Mem.  de  la 
Acad,  de  Hist.,  tom.  vi.  Ilust.  9.) 
No  edition  of  the  Pragmdticaa  has 
appeared  since  the  piiblication  of 
Philip  IL's  "  Nueva  llecopilacion,'' 
in  1567,  in  which  a  large  portion 
of  them  are  embodied*  Tne  re- 
mainder having  no  further  author- 
ity, the  work  has  gradually  fallen 
into  oblivion.  But,  whatever  be 
the  cause,  the  fact  is  not  very 
creditable  to  professional  science  in 
Spain. 


^  The  earliest  edition  was  at 
AlcaU  de  Henares,  printed  by  Lan- 
zalao  Polono,  in  1503.  It  was  re- 
vised and  prepared  for  the  press  by 
Johan  Bamirez,  secretary  of  the 
royal  council^  fiim  whom  Hke  work 
is  often  called  '*  Pragmiticas  de 
Bamirez."  It  passed  through  se- 
veral editions  by  1550.  Clemen- 
cin fubi  sup»ra)  enumerates  five; 
but  bis  list  is  incomplete,  as  the 
one  in  my  possession,  probably  the 
second,  has  escaped  his  notice.  It 
is  a  fine  old  folio,  in  black  letter, 
containing  in  addition  some  ordin- 
ances of  Joanna,  and  the  *'  Laws  of 
Tore,"  in  192  folios.  On  the  last 
is  this  notice  by  the  printer :  *'  Fue 
ympressa  la  presente  obra  en  la 
muy  noble  y  muy  leal  oibdad  de 
Seuilla,  por  Juan  Varelaympressor 
de  libros.  Acabose  a  dos  dias  del 
mes  de  otubre  de  mill  y  veynte 
aiioa."  The  first  leaf  after  the 
table  of  contents  exhibits  the  mo- 
tives of  its  publication :  *'  E  por- 
qu^  como  algunas  de  eUas  (prag- 
mdticas  sandones  i  cartas]  ha 
mucho  tiempo  que  se  dieron,  6  otras 
se  hicieron  en  diversos  tiempos, 
estanderramadaspormuchas  partes, 
no  86  saben  por  todos,  ^  aun  muchaa 
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These  two  codes  maj  therefore  be  regarded  as  embracing 
the  ordinary  legislation  of  her  reign. 

In  1505  the  celebrated  little  code,  called  "Leyes  de 
Toro/'  from  the  place  where  the  cortes  was  held,  received 
the  sanction  of  that  body.**  Its  laws,  eighty-four  in  number, 
and  designed  as  supplementary  to  those  already  existing, 
are  chiefly  occupied  with  the  rights  of  inheritance  and  mar- 
riage. It  is  here  that  the  ominous  term  **  mayorazgo  "  may 
be  said  to  have  been  naturalized  in  Castilian  jurisprudence.^ 
The  peculiar  feature  of  these  laws,  aggravated  in  no  slight 
degree  by  the  glosses  of  the  civilians,*^  is  the  facility  which 
they  give  to  entails ;  a  fatal  facility,  which,  chiming  in  with 
the  pride  and  indolence  natural  to  the  Spanish  character, 
ranks  them  among  the  most  efficient  agents  of  the  decay  of 
husbandry  and  the  general  impoverishment  of  the  country. 

Besides  these  codes,  there  were  the  "  Leyes  de  la  Her- 
mandad,"  *•  the  "  Quademo  de  Alcavalas,"  with  others  of 
less  note  for  the  regulation  of  trade,  made  in  this  reign.^ 
But  still  the  great  scheme  of  a  uniform  digest  of  the  muni- 
cipal law  of  Castile,  although  it  occupied  the  most  distin- 

de  laa  dichas  j[iiBticias  no  tienen  *<  Nneva  BecopOacion." 

compHda    noticia    de  todas   ellas,  ^  **£8ta  ley,"  says  JoreDanoa, 

paresdeiido  ser  neoessario  6  pro-  ''qne  los  juriaoonsultoB  Uamaxi  k 

yecliofio ;  mandamos  i  los  del  nuea-  boca  Uena  iigusta  y  barbara,  lo  es 

tro  oonsejo  que  las  hicieeen  jiintar  mncho  mas  por  la  extension  que  loe 

i  oorreeir  6  impremir,"  etc.  pragm&tioos  le  dieron  en  bus  com- 

^  <*Leye6  de  Toro/'  say  Asso  entarios."    (Informe,  p.  76,  nota.) 

and  Manuel,  ^'yeneradastantodesde  The  edition  of  Medina  del  Campo, 

entonces,  que  se  les  di<$  el  piimer  in   1555,  is  swelled  by  the  com* 

lugar  de  yalimiento  sobre  todas  las  mentaries  of  Miguel  de  Gifdentes, 

delEeyno.''    Instituciones,  Introd.,  till  the  text,  in  the  language  of 

p.  95.  bibliographers,  looks  like  *'  cymba 

^  See  the  sensible  memorial  of  in  oceano." 

JoyeUanos,   "  Informe  al   Eeal  y  *•  Ante,  Part  I.  chapter  6. 

Supremo  Oonsejo  en  el  Expediento  *•  Leyes  del  Quademo  nueyo  de 

de  Ley  agraria.*'    Madrid,  1795. —  las  Bentas  de  las  Alcayalasy  Fran* 

There  haye  been  seyeral  editions  of  quezas,  hecho  en  la  Vega  de  Gra- 

this  code  since  the  first  of  1505.  nada  (Salamanca,   1550);    a  little 

(Marina,  Ensayo,  No.  450.)    I  haye  code  of  37  folios,  containing  147 

copies  of   two  editions,   in  black  laws  for  the  regulation  of  the  crown 

letter,  neither  of  them  known  to  rents.    It  was  made  in  the  Yega 

Marina ;  one,  aboye  noticed,  printed  of  Qranada,  December  10th,  1491. 

at  Seyille,  in  1520;    and  the  other  The  greater  part  of  these  laws,  like 

at  Medina  del  Campo,  in  1555,  pro-  so  many  others  of  this  reign,  haye 

bably  the  latest    The  laws  were  been  adxnitted   into  the  *'Nueya 

subsequently  incorporated  in  the  Becopiladon." 
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guished  jurisconsults  of  the  time,  was  unattained  at  the 
queen's  death.^  How  deeply  it  engaged  her  mind  in  that 
hour  is  evinced  by  the  clause  in  her  codicil  in  which  she 
bequeaths  the  consummation  of  the  work,  as  an  imperative 
duty,  to  her  successors.^^  It  was  not  completed  till  the 
reign  of  Philip  the  Second;  and  the  large  proportion  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella's  laws  admitted  into  that  famous 
compilation  shows  the  prospective  character  of  their  legis- 
lation, and  the  uncommon  discernment  with  which  it  was 
accommodated  to  the  peculiar  genius  and  wants  of  the 
nation," 

The  immense  increase  of  empire,  and  the  corresponding 
development  of  the  national  resources,  not  only  demanded 
new  laws,  but  a  thorough  reorganization  of  every  depart- 
ment of  the  administration.  Laws  may  be  received  as  in- 
dicating the  disposition  of  the  ruler,  whether  for  good  or 
for  evil ;  but  it  is  in  the  conduct  of  the  tribunals  that  we 
are  to  read  the  true  character  of  his  government.  It  wa? 
the  upright  and  vigilant  administration  of  these  which  con- 
stituted  the  best  claim  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  to  the 

*  At  the    head  of   these,   un-  Lorenzo  Gkilindez  de  OarbajaL    He 

doubtedl^,  mufit  be  placed  Dr.  Al-  laboured  many  years  on  it,  but  til  3 

fonso  Diaz  de  Montalvo,  noticed  results  of  his  labours,  as  elsewhere 

more  than  once  in  the  course  of  noticed,  have  never  been  communi- 

this  History.    He  illustrated  three  cated  to  the  public     See  Asso  y 

successive  reigns  by  his  labours,  Manuel,  Instituciones,  pp.  50, 99,^- 

which  he  continued  to  the  dose  of  Marina,  Ensayo,  pp.  392, 406, — ani 

a  long  life,  and  after  he  had  become  Ciemencin,  whose  Ilust.  9  exhibits 

blind.      The    Catholic    sovereigns  a  most  clear  and  satLs&ctory  view 

highly  appreciated  his  services,  and  of  the  legal  compilations  under  thii 

settled  a  pension  on  him  of  30,000  reiffn. 

maravedis.    Besides  his  celebrated  "  Lord    Bacon's    comment    oi 

compilation  of   the   **  Ordenangas  Henry  Vil.'s   laws    might  apply 

reales,"  he  wrote  commentaries  on  with  equal  force  to  these  of  FeMi- 

the  ancient  code  of  the   *'FueTO  nand  and  Isabella :  "  Certainly  his 

real,"  and  on  the  '*  Siete  Partidas,"  times    for   good   commonwealth's 

printed  for  the  first  time  imder  his  laws  did  excel.  .  .  .  For  his  laws, 

own  eye,  in  1491.    (Mendez,  Typo-  whoso  marks  them  well,  are  deep, 

graphia Espafiola, p.  183.)    Manna  and  not  vulgar;   not  made  upm 

(Ensayo,  p.  405)  nas  bestowed  a  the  spur  of  a  particular  occasion 

beautiful  euloffium  on  this  vener-  for  the  present,  but  out  of  provii- 

able  lawyer,  who  first  gave  to  light  ence  of  the  future,  to  make  the 

the  principal  Sp^anish  codes,  and  estate  of  his  people  still  more  and 

introducea  a  spirit  of  criticism  into  more  happy;  after  the  manner  of 

the  national  jurisprudence.  the  legislators  in  ancient  and  he- 

^  This  fi;i&;antio  work  was  oom-  roical  times.''    Hist  of  Henry  YIL, 

mitted,  wholly  or  in  part,  to  Dr.  Works  (ed.  1819),  vol  T.  p.  60. 
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gratitude  of  their  country.  To  facilitate  the  despatch  of 
business,  it  was  distributed  among  a  number  of  bureaus  or 
councils,  at  the  head  of  which  stood  the  **  royal  council/' 
whose  authority  and  functions  I  have  already  noticed.**  In 
order  to  leave  this  body  more  leisure  for  its  executive 
duties,  a  new  audience,  or  chancery,  as  it  was  called,  was 
established  at  Valladolid,  in  1480,  whose  judges  were 
drawn  from  the  members  of  the  kings  council.  A  similar 
tribunal  was  instituted,  after  the  Moorish  conquests,  in  the 
southern  division  of  the  monarchy;  and  both  had  supreme 
iurisdiction  over  all  civil  causes,  which  were  carried  up  to 
them  from  the  inferior  audiences  throughout  the  kingdom.^ 
The  "  council  of  the  supreme  "  was  placed  over  the  In- 
quisition with  a  special  view  to  the  interests  of  the  crown ; 
an  end,  however,  which  it  very  imperfectly  answered,  as  ap- 
pears from  its  frequent  collision  with  the  royal  and  secular 
jurisdictions."  The  "  council  of  the  orders  "  had  charge, 
as  the  name  imports,  of  the  great  military  fraternities.^ 
The  "  council  of  Aragon  "  was  intrusted  with  the  general 
administration  of  that  kingdom  and  its  dependencies,  in- 
eluding  Naples,  and  had  besides  extensive  jurisdiction  as  a 
court  of  appeal."  Lastly,  the  "  council  of  the  Indies  "  was 
instituted  by  Ferdinand,  in  1511,  for  the  control  of  the 
American  department.  Its  powers,  comprehensive  as  they 
were  in  its  origin,  were  so  much  enlarged  under  Charles  the 
Fifth  and  his  successors  that  it  became  the  depository  of  all 
law,  the  fountain  of  all  nominations,  both  ecclesiastical  and 
temporal,  and  the  supreme  tribunal,  where  all   questions, 

^  Ante,  Part  I.,  chapter  6.  ario  emdito,  torn,  iii  p.  149.    It 

M  Praginiticas  del  Beyno,  foL  24,  consisted  of  a  yioe-chanoeUor,  as 

30,  39.  — Beoop.  de  las  Leves  (ed.  president,  and  six  ministerB,  two 

1640),  torn,  i  lib.  2,  tit.  6,  leyes  1,  from  each  of  the  three  provinces  of 

2,  3,  11,  12,  20;   tit.  7,  ley  1.—  the  crown.    It  was  consulted  by 

Ordenancas  reales,  lib.  2,  ht  4. —  the  king  on  aU  appointments  ana 

The  soutnem  chancery,  first  opened  matters  of  goyemment.  The  Italian 

at  Oindad  Beal,  in  1494,  was  snb-  department  was    committed    to  a 

se^uently  transferred  by  the  soye-  separate  tribunal,  called  the  council 

reigns  to  Granada.  of  Italy,  in  1556.    Capmany  (Mem. 

^  Ante,  Part  I.,  chapter  7,  note  de  Barcelona,  tom.  iy.  Apend.  17) 

39.  has  explained  length  all  the  fimc* 

^  Ibid.,  chapter  6,  note  34.  tions  and  authority  of  this  iiistitu- 

^  Biol,  Inlorme,  apud  Heman-  tion. 
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whether  of  government  or  trade  in  the  colonies,  were  finally 
adjudicated.** 

Such  were  the  forms  which  the  government  assumed 
under  the  hands  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  The  great 
concerns  of  the  empire  were  brought  under  the  control  of  a 
few  departments,  which  looked  to  the  crown  as  their  com- 
mon head.  The  chief  stations  were  occupied  by  lawyers, 
who  were  alone  competent  to  the  duties;  and  the  precincts 
of  the  court  swarmed  with  a  loyal  militia,  who,  as  they 
owed  their  elevation  to  its  patronage,  were  not  likely  to  in- 
terpret the  law  to  the  disparagement  of  prerogative.** 

The  greater  portion  of  the  laws  of  this  reign  are  directed, 
in  some  form  or  other,  as  might  be  expected,  to  commerce 
and  domestic  industry.  Their  very  large  number,  however, 
implies  an  extraordinary  expansion  of  the  national  energy 
and  resources,  as  well  as  a  most  earnest  disposition  in  the 
government  to  foster  them.  The  wisdom  of  these  efforts, 
at  all  times,  is  not  equally  certain.  I  will  briefly  enumerate 
a  few  of  the  most  characteristic  and  important  provisions. 

By  a  pragmatic  of  1500,  all  persons,  whether  natives  or 
foreigners,  were  prohibited  from  shipping  goods  in  foreign 
bottoms  from  a  port  where  a  Spanish  ship  could  be 
obtained.*^      Another   prohibited   the  sale  of  vessels   to 

^  See  the  nature  and  broad  ex-  should  have  been  so  littie  con- 
tent of  these  powers,  in  Becop.  de  suited,  considering  the  popular 
las  Leyes  de  las  Indias,  torn.  i.  lib.  character  of  the  ooUection  in  which 
2,  tit.  2,  leyes  1, 2. — ^Also  Solorzano,  it  is  preserved.  I  do  not  recoUect 
Polftica  Indiana,  torn.  ii.  lib.  6,  ever  to  have  met  with  a  reference 
cap.  15 ;  who  goes  no  further  back  to  it  in  any  author.  It  was  by 
than  the  remodelling  of  this  tri-  mere  accident,  in  the  absence  of  a 
bunal  under  Charles  v.— Eiol,  In-  ^neral  index,  that  I  stumbled  on 
forme,  apud  Semanario  erudite,  it  in  the  mare  mtigiium  in  which  it 
torn,  iii  pp.  159,  160.  — The  third  is  ingulfed. 

Yolume  of  the  Semanario  erudite,  *•  **Pu8ieronlo8EeyesCat<5Ucos,* 

pp.   73  —  233,   contains  a  report,  says  the  penetratiog  Mendoza,  **  el 

drawn  up  by  command  of  Philip  goviemo  de  la  justicia,  i  cosas  piib- 

Y.,    in    1726,    by    Don    Santiago  ncas  en  manos  de  Letrados,  gente 

Agustin  Biol,  on  the  organization  media  entre  los  grandes  i  pequefios, 

and  state  of  the  various  tiibunals,  sin  ofeusa  de  los  unos  ni  de  los 

civil  and  ecclesiastical,  under  Fer-  otros.     Cuya  prof esion  eran  letras 

dinaud  and  Isabella ;  together  with  legales,  comooimieuto,  secrete,  ver- 

an  account  of  the  papers  contained  dad,  vida  liana,  i  sin  corrupcion  de 

in  their  archives,    it  is  an  able  costumbres."    QaieiTa  de  Oranada, 

memorial,  replete  with  curious  in-  p.  15. 

formation.    It  is  singular  that  this  ^  Granada,  September  3rd,  P^- 

interesting  and  authentic  document  mdticas  del  Beyno,  fol.  135.  —  A 
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foreigners."  Another  oflTered  a  large  premiiun  on  all  vessels 
of  a  certain  tonnage  and  upwards ;  ^  and  others  held  out 
protection  and  various  immunities  to  seamen."  The  drift 
of  the  first  of  these  laws,  like  that  of  the  famous  English 
navigation  act,  so  many  years  later,  was,  as  the  preamble 
sets  forth,  to  exclude  foreigners  from  the  carrying  trade ; 
and  the  others  were  equally  designed  to  build  up  a  marine, 
for  the  defence  as  well  as  commerce  of  the  country.  In 
this  the  sovereigns  were  favoured  by  their  important 
colonial  acquisitions,  the  distance  of  which,  moreover,  made 
it  expedient  to  employ  vessels  of  greater  burden  than  those 
hitherto  used.  The  language  of  subsequent  laws,  as  well 
as  various  circumstances  within  our  knowledge,  attests  the 
success  of  these  provisions.  The  number  of  vessels  in  the 
merchant  service  of  Spain  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century  amounted  to  a  thousand,  according  to  Campo- 
manes.®*  We  may  infer  the  flourishing  condition  of  their 
commercial  marine  from  their  military,  as  shown  in  the 
armaments  sent  at  diflerent  times  against  the  Turks  or  the 
Barbary  corsairs.**  The  convoy  which  accompanied  the 
infanta  Joanna  to  Flanders  in  1496  consisted  of  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  vessels,  great  and  small,  having  a  force  of 
more  than  twenty  thousand  men  on  board ;  a  formidable 
equipment,  inferior  only  to  that  of  the  far-famed  "  Invincible 
Armada."  " 

A  pragmatic  was  passed,  in  1491,  at  the  petition  of  the 

pragmatic  of  similar  import  was  (Ante,  Part  L,  chapter  6;    Fart 

issued  by  Henry  IIL    Navarrete,  IL,  chapter  10.)    See  otiier  expedi- 

Coleccion  de  Yiages,  torn,  i,  Introd.,  tions,   enumerated    by  Nayarrete, 

p.  46.  Coleccion  de  Viages,  tom.  i.  p.  HO, 

'^  Granada,  August  11th,  1501.  ^  Curade  los  Palacios,  MS.,  cap. 

Pragm&ticas  del  Beyno,  fol.  137.  163 ;    who,   indeed,   estimates  the 

^  Alfaro,  November  10th,  1495.  complement  of  this  fleet  at  25,000 

Ibid.,  fol.  136.  men;  a  round  number,  which  must 

®  See  a  number  of  these  collected  certainly  include  persons  of  every 

by  Navarrete,  Coleccion  de  Yiages,  desciiption.      The  Invincible  Ar- 

Introd.,  pp.  43,  44.  mada  consisted,  according  to  Dun- 

^  Cited  by  Robertson,  History  of  ham,  of  about  130  vessels,  large 

America,  vol.  iii  p.  305.  and  small,  20,000  soldiers,  and  8000 

*^  The  fleet  fitted  out  against  the  seaineu.      (History  of   Spain  and 

Turks,  in  1482,  consisted  of  seventy  Portugal,  voL  v.  p.  59.)    The  es- 

sail;  and  that  under  Qousalvo,  in  timate    falls  below  that  of  most 

1500,   of   sixty,   large  and  small,  writers. 
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inhabitants  of  the  northern  provinces,  requiring  English 
and  other  foreign  traders  to  take  their  returns  in  the  fruits 
or  merchandise  of  the  country,  and  not  in  gold  or  silver. 
This  law  seems  to  have  been  designed  less  to  benefit  the 
manufacturer  than  to  preserve  the  precious  metals  iu  the 
country.*^  It  was  the  same  in  purport  with  other  laws  pro- 
hibiting the  exportation  of  these  metals,  whether  in  coin  or 
bullion.  They  were  not  new  in  Spain,  nor  indeed  peculiar 
to  her.^  They  proceeded  on  the  principle  that  gold  and 
silver,  independently  of  their  value  as  a  commercial  medium, 
constituted,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  the  wealth  of  a  country. 
This  error,  common,  as  I  have  said,  to  other  European 
nations,  was  eminently  fatal  to  Spain,  since  the  produce  of 
its  native  mines  before  the  discovery  of  America,**  and  of 
those  in  that  quarter  afterwards,  formed  its  great  staple. 
As  such,  these  metals  should  have  enjoyed  every  facility  for 
transportation  to  other  countries,  where  their  higher  value 
wo*ild  afford  a  corresponding  profit  to  the  exporter. 

The  sumptuary  laws  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  are  open, 
for  the  most  part,  to  the  same  objections  with  those  just 
noticed.  Such  laws,  prompted  in  a  great  degree,  no  doubt, 
by  the  declamations  of  the  clergy  against  the  pomps  and 

^  En  el  real  de  la  yega  de  Ghra-  of  similar  import,  in  the  following 

nada,   December  20t;h.     (Praprmi-  year,  1492,  apud  CoL  de  G^dulas, 

ticas  del  Eeyno,  fol.  133.)     "  Y  lee  torn.  i.  no.  67. 

apercibays,    enjoins  the  ordinance,  ^  Pragm&ticas  del  Beyno,  foL  92, 

*' que  los  marauedis  porque  los  yen-  134. — These  laws  were  as  old  as 

dieren  los  han  de  sacar  de  nuestros  the  fourteenth  century  in  Castile, 

reynos  en  meroadurias :  y  ni  en  oro  and  had  been  renewed  by  eyery 

ni  en  plata  ni  en  moneda  amone-  succeeding  monarch,  from  the  time 

dada  de  manera   ^ue  no  pueden  of  John  I.     (Ordenangas  reales,  lib. 

pretender  ygnorancia:  y  den  fian-  6,  tit  9,  leyes  17  —  22.)    Similar 

fas  lianas  y  abonadas  de  lo  fazer  y  ones  were  passed  under  the  con- 

cumplir  assi:   y  si  fallaredes  que  temporary   princes,     Henry   YII. 


sacan  o  Ueuan  oro  o  plata  o  moneda  and  YIIL  of  England,  James  lY. 

contra  el  tenor  y  forma  de  las  dichas  of  Scotland,  etc. 

leyes  y  desta  nuestra  carta  manda-         ^ **  BaluoiB  maUeator  His- 

mos  yo6  que  gelo  tomeys :   y  sea  panae," 

perdido  como  las  dichas  leyes  man-  says  Martial,  noticing  the  noise 
dan,  y  demas  cayan  y  incurran  en  made  by  the  gold-beaters,  hammer- 
las  penas  en  las  leyes  de  nuestros  ing  out  the  Spanish  ore,  as  one  of 
reynos  contenidas  contra  los  que  the  chief  annoyances  which  droye 
sacan  oro  o  plata  o  moneda  fuera  him  from  the  capital  (hb.  12,  ep. 
deUos  sin  nuestra  licencia  y  man-  67).  See  also  the  precise  statement 
dado :  las  quales  executad  en  ellos  of  Pliny,  cited  Piurt  L,  chapter  8, 
y  en  sus  fiadorea." — See  also  a  law  of  this  History 
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vanities  of  the  world,  were  familiar  in  early  times  to  most 
European  states.  There  was  ample  scope  for  them  in 
Spain,  where  the  example  of  their  Moslem  neighbours  had 
done  much  to  infect  all  classes  with  a  fondness  for  sump- 
tuous apparel  and  a  showy  magnificence  of  living.  Fer- 
dinand and»  Isabella  fell  nothing  short  of  the  most  zealous 
of  their  predecessors  in  their  efforts  to  restrain  this  impro- 
vident luxury.  They  did,  however,  what  few  princes  on 
the  like  occasions  have  done, — enforced  the  precept  by 
their  own  example.  Some  idea  of  their  habitual  economy, 
or  rather  frugality,  may  be  formed  from  a  remonstrance 
presented  by  the  commons  to  Charles  the  Fifth,  soon  after 
his  accession,  which  represents  his  daily  household  ex- 
penses as  amounting  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
maravedis ;  while  those  of  the  Catholic  sovereigns  were 
rarely  fifteen  thousand,  or  one-tenth  of  that  sum/® 

They  passed  several  salutary  laws  for  restraining  the  am- 
bitious expenditure  at  weddings  and  funerals, — as  usual, 
most  affected  by  those  who  could  least  afford  it.'^*  In  1494 
they  issued  a  pragmatic  prohibiting  the  importation  or 
manufacture  of  brocades,  or  of  gold  or  silver  embroidery, 
and  also  plating  with  these  metals.  The  avowed  object 
was  to  check  the  growth  of  luxury  and  the  waste  of  the 
precious  metals.^ 

These  provisions  had  the  usual  fate  of  laws  of  this  kind. 
They  gave  an  artificial  and  still  higher  value  to  the  pro- 
hibited article.     Some  evaded  them.     Others  indemnified 

^®   ''Porque  haoi^ndose  and  al  con  gran  niimero  y  multitud   de 

modo  6  costumbre  de   los  dichoe  damas  no  se  gastar  cada  un  dia, 

senores  Beyes  pasados,  cesar&n  los  Boyendo  mui    abastados  como    de 

inmensos  gastos  y  ain  proyecho  que  tales  Beyes,  mas  de  doce  4  quince 

ea  la  mesa  6  oasa  de  S.  M.  sehaoen;  mil  maravedis."      Peticion   de   la 

pues  el    dano  desto  notoriamente  Junta  de  Tordesillas,  October  20, 

paresce  porque  se  balla  en  el  plato  1520,    apud   Sandoval,    Hist,   del 

real  y  en  los  platos  que  se  hacen  &  Emp.  Carlos  Y.,  torn,  i  p.  230. 
los  privados  §  criados  de  su  caaa         ^^  In   1493;    repeated  in   150L 

gastarse  cada  im  dia  ciento  y  cin-  Bocop.  de  las  Leyes,  torn.  ii.  foL  8, 

cuenta  mil  maravedis;  y  los  cat6-  — ^Inld02.    Pragm^tioas del Beyno, 

licos  Beyes  D.  Hernando  6  Dofia  fol  139. 

Isabel,   seyendo  tan  excelentes  y         ^  At  Segovia,  September  2nd; 

tan  poderosos,  en  su  plato  y  en  el  also  in  1496  and  1498.     Pragm4ti<- 

plato  del  principe  D.  Joan  que  baya  cas  del  Beyno,  fol.  123,  125,  126, 
gldria,   6  de  las  seikoras  infantas 
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themselves  for  the  privation  by  some  other  and  scarcely 
less  expensive  variety  of  luxury.  Such,  for  example,  were 
the  costly  silks  which  came  into  more  general  use  after  the 
conquest  of  Granada.  But  here  the  government,  on  re« 
monstrance  of  the  cortes,  again  interposed  its  prohibition, 
restricting  the  privilege  of  wearing  them  to  certain  specified 
classes/*  Nothing,  obviously,  could  be  more  impolitic  than 
these  various  provisions  directed  against  manufactures, 
which,  under  proper  encoimigement,  or  indeed  without  any, 
from  the  peculiar  advantages  afforded  by  the  coimtry,  might 
have  formed  an  important  branch  of  industry,  whether  for 
the  supply  of  foreign  markets  or  for  home  consumption. 

Notwithstanding  these  ordinances,  we  find  one,  in  1500, 
at  the  petition  of  the  silk-growers  in  Granada,  against  the 
introduction  of  silk  thread  from  the  kingdom  of  Naples ;  ^* 
thus  encouraging  the  production  of  the  raw  material,  while 
they  interdicted  the  uses  to  which  it  could  be  applied. 
Such  are  the  inconsistencies  into  which  a  government  ia 
betrayed  by  an  over-zealous  and  impertinent  spirit  of  legis- 
lation 1 

The  chief  exports  of  the  country  in  this  reign  were  the 
fruits  and  natural  products  of  the  soil,  the  minerals,  of 
which  a  great  variety  was  deposited  in  its  bosom,  and  the 
simpler  manufactures,  as  sugar,  dressed  skins,  oil,  wine, 
steel,  &c/*  The  breed  of  Spanish  horses,  celebrated  in 
ancient  times,  had  been  greatly  improved  by  the  cross  with 
the  Arabian.  It  had,  however,  of  late  years  fallen  into 
neglect ;  until  the  government,  by  a  number  of  judicious 
laws,  succeeded  in  restoring  it  to  such  repute  that  this 

^  At  Granada,  in  1499.— This  on  ^*  En  la  nombrada  y  gran  cibdad 
petition  of  cortes,  in  the  year  pre-  de  Granada,  Agosto  20.  Pragm&ti- 
ceding*  Sempere,  in  his  sensible  oas  del  Beyno,  fol.  135. 
**  Historia  del  Lnxo/*  has  exhibited  ^  Pragm&ticas  del  Beyno,  tmu- 
the  series  of  the  manifold  sumptuary  sim.  —  Diccionario  geogr4fico-hist. 
laws  in  Castile.  It  is  a  history  of  de  Espafia,  tom.  i.  p.  333.  —  (^p- 
ihe  impotent  struggle  of  authoiity  many,  Mom.  de  Barcelona,  tom.  iii 
against  the  indulgence  of  the  in-  part  3,  cap.  2.  —  Mines  of  lead, 
nocent  propensities  implanted  in  copper,  and  silver  were  wrought 
OUT  nature,  and  naturally  inoreas-  extensively  in  Guipuzooa  and  Bit- 
ing with  increasing  wealth  and  cay. — OoL  de  C^d,,  torn.  L  no.  25. 
civilization. 
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noble  animal  became  an  extensive  article  of  foreign  trade.'' 
But  the  chief  staple  of  the  country  was  wool ;  which,  since 
the  introduction  of  English  sheep  at  the  close  of  the  four- 
teenth  century,  had  reached  a  degree  of  fineness  and  beauty 
that  enabled  it,  under  the  present  reign,  to  compete  with 
any  other  in  Europe." 

To  what  extent  the  finer  manufactures  were  carried,  or 
made  an  article  of  export,  is  uncertain.  The  vagueness  of 
statistical  information  in  these  early  times  has  given  rise  to 
much  crude  speculation  and  to  extravagant  estimates  of 
their  resources,  which  have  been  met  by  a  corresponding 
scepticism  in  later  and  more  scrutinizing  critics.  Cap- 
many,  the  most  acute  of  these,  has  advanced  the  opinion 
that  the  coarser  cloths  only  were  manufactured  in  Castile, 
and  those  exclusively  for  home  consumption.^'  The  royal 
ordinances,  however,  imply,  in  the  character  and  minute- 
ness of  their  regulations,  a  very  considerable  proficiency  in 
many  of  the  mechanic  arts.^*  Similar  testimony  is  borne 
by  intelligent  foreigners  visiting  or  residing  in  the  country 
at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  who  notice  the 
fine  cloths  and  manufacture  of  arms  in  Segovia,^  the  silks 


'*  Fragm&tioaa  del  Beyno,  fol.  in  Spain,  torn.  i.  chap.  4. 

127,  128.— Ante,  Part  II.,  chapter  "  Hist,  del  Luxo,  torn.  i.  n.  170. 

3,  note  12. — The  cortes  of  Toledo,  —  **Tiene  muchas    ouejas,*'  saya 

in   1525,   complained  **  que  habia  Marineo,   '*  cuya  lana  es  tan  sin- 

tantos  caballos  Espafioles  en  Fran-  gular,  que  no  solamente  se  aproue- 

oia  como  en  Castilla."    (Mem.  de  chan  ddla  en  Espada,  mas  teunbien 

la  Acad,  de  Hist,  torn.  vi.  p.  285.)  se  lleua   en   abundancia   a   otras 

The  trade,   however,   was  contra-  partes."    (Cosas  memorables,   fol. 

band ;  the  laws  a^nst  the  export-  3.)     He  notices  especially  the  fine 

ation  of  horses  bemgas  ancient  as  wool  of  Molina,  in  whose  territory 

the  time  of  Alfonsa  XL     (See  also  400,000  sheep  pastured,  foL  19. 

Oi*denan9as   reales,    foL    85,    86.^  ^  Mem.  de  Barcelona,  torn.  iii. 

Laws  can  never  permanently  avail  pp.  338, 339.—*  *0r  if  ever  exported," 

against  national  prejudices.    Those  he  adds,  *'it  was  at  some  period 

in  favour  of  mmes  have  been  so  long  posterior  to  the  diaooyery  at 

strong  in  the  Peninsula,  and  such  America." 

the  consequent  decay  of  the  fine  ^  Pragm&ticas  del  Beyno,  passim, 

breed  of  horses,  that  the  Spaniards  — Many^  of  them  were  designed  to 

have    been   compelled   to    supply  check  impositions,  too  often  prao- 

themselves   with   the  latter  fix)m  tised  in  the  manufiusture  and  aula 

abroad.    Bourgoanne  reckons  that  of  ^^oods,  and  to  keep  them  up  to 

20,000  were  annu^lv  imported'  into  a  fair  standard, 

the  country  from  France  at  the  ^  L.  MaiineOyOosasmemorablflt, 

close  of  the  last  century.    Travels  fol.  11. 
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and  velvets  of  Granada  and  Valencia,^  the  woollen  and 
silk  fabrics  of  Toledo,  which  gave  employment  to  ten  thou- 
sand  artisans,^  the  curiously-wrought  plate  of  Valladolid,®* 
and  the  fine  cutlery  and  ^ass  manufactures  of  Barcelona, 
rivalling  those  of  Venice.®* 

The  recurrence  of  seasons  of  scarcity,  and  the  fluctuation 
of  prices,  might  suggest  a  reasonable  distrust  of  the  excel- 
lence of  the  husbandry  under  this  reign,®*  The  turbulent 
condition  of  the  country  may  account  for  this  pretty  fairly 
during  the  early  part  of  it.  Indeed,  a  neglect  of  agriculture 
to  the  extent  implied  by  these  circumstances  is  wholly 
irreconcilable  with  the  general  tenor  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella's legislation,  which  evidently  relies  on  this  as  the 
main-spring  of  national  prosperity.  It  is  equally  repugnant, 
moveover,  to  the  reports  of  foreigners,  who  could  best  com- 
pare the  state  of  the  country  with  that  of  others  at  the  same 
period.  They  extol  the  fruitfulness  of  a  soil  which  yielded 
the  products  of  the  most  opposite  climes ;  the  hills  clothed 
with  vineyards  and  plantations  of  fruit-trees,  much  more 
abundant,  it  would  seem,  in  the  nortliem  regions  than  at 
the  present  day ;  the  valleys  and  delicious  vegas,  glowing 
with  the  ripe  exuberance  of  southern  vegetation  ;  extensive 
districts,  now  smitten  with  the  curse  of  baiwemiess,  where 

**  Ibid.,    foL    19.  —  Navagiero,  in  due  altre  terre."    Yiaggio,  fol. 

Via^gio,   fol.  26.  —  The  Venetian  35. 

minister,  however,  pronounces  them         **  Geron.  Paulo,  a  writer  at  the 

inferior  to    the  silks  of  his  own  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  dted 

country.  by  Capmany,  Mem.  de  Barcelona, 

^    "  Proueyda,"  says    Marineo,  tom.  i.  part.  3,  p.  23. 
"  de  todos  officios,  y  artes  mecdni-  ^  The  twentieth  Ilustsacion  of 

cas  (}ue  en  ella  se  exercitan  mucho:  Senor  Olemencin's  invaluable  com- 

y  ijrmcipalmente  en  lanor,  y  exer-  pilation  contains  a  table  of  pri<;es 

cicio  de  lanas,  y  sedas.      Pot  las  of  gram,  in  different  narts  of  the 

quales  dos  cosas  biuen  en  esta  du-  kingdom,,   under    I^eroinand    and 

dad  mas  de  diez  mil  personas.    Es  Isabella.    Take,  for  example,  those 

de  mas  desto  la  duaad  muy  rica,  of  Andalusia.    In  1488,  a  year  of 

Sor  los  grandes  tratos  de  merca-  great    abundance,    the  fane(/a    of 

urias.^   Cosas  memorables,  foL  12.  wheat  sold    in  Andalusia   for  60 

^  Ibid.,  fol.   15.  —  Navagiero,  a  maravedis;  in  1489,  it  rose  to  100; 

more    parsimonious    eulogist,    re-  in  1505,  a  season  of  great  scarcity, 

marks,  nevertheless,  **  Sono  in  Val-  to  375,  and  even  600 ;    in  1508,  it 

ladolid  assai  artefid  di  ogni  sorte,  was  at  306 ;   and  in  1509,  it  had 

e  se  vi  lavora  benessimo  de  tutte  le  fillen  to  85  maravedis.    Mem.  de 

arti,  e  sopra  tutto  d'argenti,  e  vi  la  Acad,  de  Hist.,  torn.  vi.  pp,  551 

son  tanti  argenteri  quanti  non  sono  652. 
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the  traveller  scarce  discerns  the  vestige  of  a  road  or  of  a 
human  habitation,  but  which  then  teemed  with  all  that  was 
requisite  to  the  sustenance  of  the  populous  cities  in  their 
neighbourhood." 

The  inhabitant  of  modern  Spain  or  Italy,  who  wanders 
amid  the  ruins  of  their  stately  cities,  their  grass-grown 
streets,  their  palaces  and  temples  crumbling  into  dust,  their 
massive  bridges  choking  up  the  streams  they  once  proudly 
.  traversed,  the  very  streams  themselves,  which  bore  navies 
on  their  bosoms,  shrunk  into  too  shallow  a  channel  for  the 
meanest  craft  to  navigate, — ^the  modem  Spaniard  who  sur- 
veys these  vestiges  of  a  giant  race,  the  tokens  of  his  nation's 
present  degeneracy,  must  turn  for  relief  to  the  prouder  and 
earlier  period  of  her  history,  when  only  such  great  works 
could  have  been  achieved;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  he 
should  be  led,  in  his  enthusiasm,  to  invest  it  with  a  roman- 
tic and  exaggerated  colouring.^^     Such  a  period  in  Spain 


••  Compare,  for  example,  tlie  ao- 
ootmts  of  the  environs  of  Toledo 
and  Madrid,  the  two  most  consider- 
able cities  in  Castile,  by  ancient 
and  modem  travellers.  One  of  the 
most  intelligent  and  recent  of  the 
latter,  in  his  journey  between  these 
two  capitals,  remarks,  "There  is 
sometimes  a  visible  track,  and  some- 
times none;  most  commonly  we 
passed  over  wide  sands.  The 
country  between  Madrid  and  To- 
ledo, I  need  scarcely  say,  is  iU 
peopled  and  iU  cultivated;  for  it  is 
aU  a  part  of  the  same  arid  plain 
that  stretches  on  every  side  around 
the  capital,  and  which  is  bounded 
on  this  side  by  the  Tagus.  The 
whole  of  the  way  to  Toledo,  I 
passed  through  only  four  incon- 
siderable villages,  and  saw  two 
others  at  a  distance.  A  great  part 
of  the  land  is  uncultivated,  covered 
with  furze  and  aromatic  plants; 
but  here  and  there  some  com  land 
is  to  be  seen.**  (In^is,  Spain  in 
1830,  vol  i.  p.  366.)  What  a  con- 
trast does  all  this  present  to  the 
language  of  the  Italians,  Navagiero 
and  Marineo,  in  whose  time  the 
country  around  Toledo  **  surpassed 


an  other  districts  of  Spain  in  the 
excellence  and  firuitfulness  of  the 
soil;  "  which,  *<  skilfully  irrigated 
hj  the  waters  of  the  Tagus,  and 
minutely  cultivated,  furmshed 
every  variety  of  fruit  and  vegetable 
produce  to  the  neighbouring  city;" 
while,  instead  of  the  sun-burnt 
plains  around  Madrid,  it  is  de- 
scribed as  situated  *'  in  the  bosom 
of  a  fair  country,  with  an  ample 
territory,  yielding  rich  harvests  of 
oom  and  wine,  and  all  the  other 
aliments  of  life."  Cosas  memor- 
ables,  fol.  12, 13.— Viaggio,  fol.  7, 8. 
^  Oapmany  has  well  expoeed 
some  of  these  extrava^nces.  (Mem. 
de  Barcelona,  tom.  iii.  part  3,  cap. 
2.)  The  boldest  of  them,  however, 
may  find  a  warrant  in  the  declara- 
tions of  the  legislature  itseli  "  En 
los  lugares  de  obrages  de  lanas," 
asserts  the  cortes  of  1594,  **  donde 
se  soUan  labrar  veinte  y  treinta  mil 
arrobas,  no  se  labran  hoi  seis,  y 
donde  habia  sefioros  de  ganado  de 
grandlsima  oantidad,  ban  dismin- 
uido  en  la  miama  y  ma^ or  pro- 
porcion,  acaeciendo  lo  mismo  en 
todas  las  otras  cosas  del  oomercio 
universal  y  particular.     Lo  cuail 
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cannot  be  looked  for  in  the  last,  still  less  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  for  the  nation  had  then  reached  the  lowest  ebb  of 
its  fortunes  ;^'  nor  in  the  close  of  the  sixteenth,  for  the  de- 
sponding language  of  cortes  shows  that  the  work  of  decay 
and  depopulation  had  then  already  begun.®  It  can  only 
be  found  in  the  first  half  of  that  century,  in  the  reign  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabslla,  and  that  of  their  successor,  Charles 
the  Fifth ;  in  which  last,  the  stats,  under  the  strong  impulse 
it  had  received,  was  carried  onward  in  the  career  of  pros- 
perity, in  spite  of  the  ignorance  and  mismanagement  of 
those  who  guided  it. 

There  is  no  country  which  has  been  guilty  of  such  wild 
experiments,  or  has  shown,  on  the  whole,  such  profound 
ignorance  of  the  true  principles  of  economical  science,  as 
Spain  under  the  sceptre  of  the  family  of  Austria.  And,  as 
it  is  not  always  easy  to  discriminate  between  their  acts  and 
those  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  under  whom  the  germs  of 
much  of  the  subsequent  legislation  may  be  said  to  have 
been  planted,  this  circumstance  has  brought  undeserved 
discredit  on  the  government  of  the  latter.  Undeserved, 
because  laws  mischievous  in  their  eventual  operation  were 
not  always  so  at  the  time  for  which  they  were  originally 
devised ;  not  to  add  that  what  was  intrinsically  bad  has 
been  aggravated  tenfold  under  the  blind  legislation  of  their 
successors.*^    It  is  also  true  that  many  of  the  most  excep- 

kace  que  no  liaya  ciudad  de  las  better  foundation  for  this  census 

principales  destos  rhinos  ni  lugar  than  for  most  of  those  in  his  table, 
nin^no,  de  donde  no  falte  notable         ^  See  the  unequivocal  language, 

yecindod,   como  se  echa    bien  de  of  cortes,  under  Philip  H.  (supra), 

yer  en  la  muchedumbre  de  casas  With  everv  allowance,  it  infers  an 

que  estan  cerradas  y  despobladas,  y  alarming  aecline  in  the  prosperity 

en  la  baja  que  han  dado  los  arren-  of  the  nation, 
damientos  de  las  pocas  que  se  ar-         ^  One  has  only  to  read,  for  an 

riendan  y  habitan.     Apud  Mem.  de  evidence  of  this,  the  lib.  6,  tit.  18, 

la  Acad,  de  EList.,  tom.  vi.  p.  304.  of  the  "  Nueva  Becopilacion,"  on 

^  A  point  which  most  writers  '*  coeas  prohibidas ; "  the  laws  on 

would  probably  agree  in  fixing  at  gilding  and  plating,  lib.  5,  tit.  24 ; 

1 700,  the  year  of  Charles  II.'s  death,  on  apparel  and  luxury,  lib.  7,  tit. 

the  last  and  most  imbecile  of  the  12 ;  on  woollen  manufactures,  lib. 

Austrian  dynasty.    The  population  7,  tit.  14 — 17,  et  leges  al.    Perhaps 

of  the  kingdom  at  this  time  had  no  stronger  proof  of  the  degeneracy 

dwindled  to    6,000,000.    See  La-  of  the  subsequent  legislation  can 

borde  (Itin^raire,  tom.  yi.  pp.  125,  be  given  than  by  contrasting  it  with 

143,  ed.  1830),  who  seems  to  have  that  of  Ferdinand  and  IsfikbeUa  in 
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tionable  laws  sanctioned  by  their  names  are  to  be  charged 
on  their  predecessors,  who  had  ingrafted  their  principles 
into  the  system  long  before  ;*^  and  many  others  are  to  be 
vindicated  by  the  general  practice  of  other  nations,  which 
authorized  retaliation  on  the  score  of  self-defence." 

Nothing  is  easier  than  to  parade  abstract  theorems — ^true 
in  the  abstract — in  political  economy ;  nothing  harder  than 
to  reduce  them  to  practice.  That  an  individual  will  under- 
stand his  own  interests  better  than  the  government  can,  or» 
what  is  the  same  thing,  that  trade,  if  let  alone,  will  find  its 
way  into  the  channels  on  the  whole  most  advantageous  to 
the  community,  few  will  deny.  But  what  is  true  of  all  to- 
gether is  not  true  of  any  one  singly ;  and  no  one  nation 
can  safely  act  on  these  principles,  if  others  do  not.  In 
point  of  fact,  no  nation  has  acted  on  them  since  the  forma- 
tion of  the  present  political  communities  of  Europe.  All 
that  a  new  state,  or  a  new  government  in  an  old  one,  can 
now  propose  to  itself  is,  not  to  sacrifice  its  interests  to  a 
speculative  abstraction,  but  to  accommodate  its  institutions 
to  the  great  political  system  of  which  it  is  a  member.  On 
these  principles,  and  on  the  higher  obligation  of  providing 
the  means  of  national  independence  in  its  most  extended 

two  important  laws.     1.  The  sove-  facture  were  speedUy  crashed  in 

reigns,   in   1492,  required  foreign  Castile. 

traders  to  take  their  returns  in  the  ^^  See  examples  of  these  in  the 
products  and  manufactures  of  the  reigns  of  Henry  IIL  and  John  H. 
country.  By  a  law  of  Charles  V.,  (Becop.  de  las  Leyes,  torn.  ii.  foL 
in  1552,  the  exportation  of  numer-  180,  181.)  Such  also  were  the 
ous  domestic  manufactures  was  pro-  numerous  tariffs  fixing  the  prices 
hibited,  and  the  foreign  trader,  in  of  grain,  the  vexatious  class  of 
exchange  for  domestic  wool,  was  umptuary  laws,  those  for  the  re- 
required  to  import  into  the  country  gulation  of  the  various  crafts,  and, 
a  certain  amount  of  linen  and  above  all,  on  the  exportation  of  the 
woollen  fabrics.  2.  By  an  ordin-  precious  metals, 
ance,  in  1500,  Ferdinand  and  laa,-  **  The  English  Statute  Book 
bella  prohibited  the  importation  alone  will  furnish  abundant  proof 
of  silk  thread  from  Naples,  to  en-  of  this,  in  the  exclusive  reflations 
courage  its  production  at  home,  of  trade  and  navigation  existing  at 
This  appears  from  the  tenor  of  sub-  the  close  of  the  fafteenth  century, 
sequent  laws  to  have  perfectly  sue-  Mr.  Sharon  Turner  has  enumer- 
ceeded.  In  1552,  however,  a  law  ated  many,  imder  Henry  VIII.,  of 
was  passed  interdicting  the  export  similar  import  with,  and,  indeied, 
of  manufactured  silk  and  admitting  more  partial  in  their  operation  than, 
the  importation  of  the  raw  material,  those  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 
By  this  sagacious  provision,  both  History  of  England,  voL  iv.  pp. 
toB  culture  of  silk  and  the  manu-  170  et  seq. 
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sense,  much  that  was  bad  in  the  economical  policy  of  Spain 
at  the  period  under  review  may  be  vindicated. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  direct  our  view  to  the  restrictive 
measures  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  without  noticing  also 
the  liberal  tenor  of  their  legislation  in  regard  to  a  great 
variety  of  objects.  Such,  for  example,  are  the  laws  en- 
couraging foreigners  to  settle  in  the  country  ;••  those  for 
facilitating  communication  by  internal  improvements,  roads, 
bridges,  canals,  on  a  scale  of  unprecedented  .magnitude ;  ^ 
for  a  similar  attention  to  the  wants  of  navigation,  by  con* 
structing  moles,  quays,  lighthouses  along  the  coast,  and 
deepening  and  extending  the  harbours, ''  to  accommodate,'* 
as  the  acts  set  forth,  "  the  great  increase  of  trade ; "  for 
embellishing  and  adding  in  various  ways  to  the  accommo- 
dations  of  the  cities ;  •*  for  relieving  the  subject  from  oner- 
ous tolls  and  oppressive  monopolies ;  ^  for  establishing  a 
uniform  currency  and  standard  of  weights  and  measures 
throughout  the  kingdom,®'  objects  of  unwearied  solicitude 
through  this  whole  reign ;  for  maintaining  a  police  which, 
from  the  most  disorderly  and  dangerous,  raised  Spain,  in 
the  language  of  Martyr,  to  be  the  safest  country  in  Chris- 
tendom;** for  such  equal  justice  as  secured  to  every  man 
the  fruits  of  his  own  industry,  inducing  him  to  embark  his 

*>  Ordenan^as  reales,  lib.  6,  tit.  fol.  63,91,93. — ^Recop.  de  las  Leyes, 

4,  ley  6.  lib.  5,  tit  11,  ley  12.— Among  the 

^  Arohivo  de  Simancas ;  in  wbicb  acts  for  restricting  monopolies  may 
most  of  these  ordinances  appear  to  be  mentioned  one  which  prohibited 
be  rei^stered.  —  Mem.  de  la  Acad.  the  nobility  and  great  landholders 
de  Hist.,  tom.  yi.  Ilust.  11.  —  See  from  preventing  their  tenants^  open- 
also  Col.  de  Cddulas,  tom.  ii.  p.  443;  ing  inns  and  nouses  of  entertain- 
tom.  iy.  nos.  33,  38.  ment  without  their  especial  license. 

^  ^'Ennoblescence  los  cibdades  (Pragmaticas  del  Beyno,  1492,  fol. 

6  villas  en  tener  casas  grandes  6  ^^0    .  ^^®  same  abuse,   however, 

bien  fechas  en  que  fagan  sus  ayun-  is  noticed  by  Madame  d*Aulnoy,  in 

tamientos  6  concejos,"   eta     (Or-  her  **  Voyage  d^Espagne,"  as  still 

denan9as  reales,  lib.  7,  tit.  1,  ley  1.)  existing,  to  the  great  prejudice  of 

Sefior  Clemencin  has  specified  the  travellers,  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 

nature  and  great  variety  of  these  tury.    Dunlop,  Memoirs  of  Philip 

improvement,    as   collected   from  IV.  and  Charles  II.,  vol.  ii  chap.  U. 

the  archives  of  the  different  cities  ^  Pragmaticas  del  Beyno,  foL  93 

of  the  kingdom.    Mom.  de  la  Acad.  — 112. — Becop.  de  las  Leyes,  lib.  6, 

de  Hist.,  tom.  vi.  Ilust.  11.  — Col.  tit.  21,  22. 

de  C^dulas,  tom.  iv.  no.  9.  ^  <*  TJt  nulla  unquam  per  se  tnta 

^  Col.  de  C6dulas,  tom.  i.  nos.  regio,  tutiorem    se   fuisse  jactare 

71,  72.  —  Pragmaticas  del  Eoyno,  poesit."    Opus  Epist.,  epist.  31. 

VOL.  II.  o 
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capital  in  useful  enterprises;  and,  finally,  for  enforcing 
fidelity  to  contracts,^  of  which  the  sovereigns  gave  such  a 
glorious  example  in  their  own  administration  as  effectually 
restored  that  public  credit  which  is  the  true  basis  of  public 
prosperity. 

While  these  important  reforms  were  going  on  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  monarchy,  it  experienced  a  greater  change  in 
its  external  condition  by  the  immense  augmentation  of  its 
territory.  The  most  important  of  its  foreign  acquisitions 
were  those  nearest  home,  Granada  and  Navarre ;  at  least, 
they  were  the  ones  most  capable,  from  their  position,  of 
being  brought  under  control  and  thoroughly  and  perma- 
nently identified  with  the  Spanish  monarchy.  Granada, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  placed  under  the  sceptre  of  Castile, 
governed  by  the  same  laws,  and  represented  in  its  cortes^ 
being,  in  the  strictest  sense,  part  and  parcel  of  the  king- 
dom. Navarre  was  also  united  to  the  same  crown.  But 
its  constitution,  which  bore  considerable  analogy  to  that  of 
Aragon,  remained  substantially  the  same  as  before.  The 
government,  indeed,  was  administered  by  a  viceroy ;  but 
Ferdinand  made  as  few  changes  as  possible,  permitting  it 
to  retain  its  own  legislature,  its  ancient  courts  of  law,  and 
its  laws  themselves.  So  the  forms,  if  not  the  spirit,  of  in- 
dependence continued  to  survive  its  union  with  the  victori- 
ous state.^^ 

The  other  possessions  of  Spain  were  scattered  over  the 
various  quarters  of  Europe,  Africa,  and  America.  Naples 
was  the  conquest  of  Aragon ;  or,  at  least,  made  on  behalf 
of  that  crown.  The  queen  appears  to  have  taken  no  part 
in  the  conduct  of  that  war,  whether  distrusting  its  equity, 
or  its  expediency,  in  the  belief  that  a  distant  possession  in 
the  heart  of  Europe  would  probably  cost  more  to  maintain 

^  For  Tarions  laws  tending  to  rose  constitation,  lb  to  be  found  in 

gecure  this,  and  prevent  frauds  in  Capmany'e  collection,  "  Pr^tica  y 

trade,  see  Ordenan9a8  reales,  lib.  Estilo"  (pp.  250—268),  and  in  the 

8,  tit.  8,  ley  6.  —  Pragmiticas  del  •*  Diccionario   geogrAfico-hist.    de 

Eejno,  fol.  45,  66,  67,  et  alibi.—  Espana**  (torn.  ii.  pp.  140—143). 

Col.  de  G^ulas,  torn,  ii  no.  63.  The  historical  and  economical  de- 

^  The  fullest,  though  a  niffid-  tails  in  the  latter  am  more  oopioua. 
ently  meagre,  account  of  the  Nayaiv 
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than  it  was  worth.  In  fact,  Spain  is  the  only  nation  in 
modem  times  which  has  been  able  to  keep  its  hold  on  such 
possessions  for  any  very  considerable  period ;  a  oircumstance 
implying  more  wisdom  in  her  policy  than  is  commonly 
conceded  to  her.  The  fate  of  the  acquisitions  alluded  to 
forms  no  exception  to  the  remark ;  and  Naples,  like  Sidly, 
continued  permanently  ingrafted  on  the  kingdom  of  Aragon» 
A  fundamental  change  in  the  institutions  of  Naples  be- 
came requisite  to  accommodate  them  to  its  new  relations. 
Its  great  offices  of  state  and  its  legal  tribunals  were  reor- 
ganized. Its  jurisprudence,  which,  under  the  Angevin 
race,  and^even  the  first  Aragonese,  had  been  adapted  to 
French  usages,  was  now  modelled  on  the  Spanish.  The 
various  innovations  were  conducted  by  the  Catholic  king 
with  his  usual  prudence ;  and  the  reform  in  the  legislation 
is  commended  by  a  learned  and  impartial  ItaUan  civilian, 
^as  breathing  a  spirit  of  moderation  and  wisdom.^^^  He 
conceded  many  privileges  to  the  people,  and  to  the  capital 
especially,  whose  venerable  university  he  resuscitated  from 
the  decayed  state  into  which  it  had  fallen,  making  liberal 
appropriations  from  the  treasury  for  its  endowment.  The 
support  of  a  mercenary  army,  and  the  burdens  incident  to 
the  war,  pressed  heavily  on  the  people  during  the  first  years 
of  his  reign.  But  the  Neapolitans,  who,  as  already  noticed, 
had  been  transferred  too  often  from  one  victor  to  another 
to  be  keenly  sensible  to  the  loss  of  political  independence, 
were  gradually  reconciled  to  his  administration,  and  testified 
their  sense  of  its  beneficent  character  by  celebrating  the 
anniversary  of  his  death,  for  more  than  two  centuries,  with 
public  solemnities,  as  a  day  of  mourning  throughout  the 
kingdom.^^ 

^  *•  Qneste  furono,**  says  Gian-  — SignoreUi,  Coltiira  nene  Sidlie, 

none,  *'  le  prime  legfp.  che  ci  diedero  torn.  iv.  p.  S4. — Every  one  knows 

gli  Spagnuoli :  leggi  tntte  prorvide  the  peFsecutions,  the  exile,  and  long 

e  savie,  nello  staoilir  delle  (jnali  impneonment,  which  Giannone  8u£ 

farono  yeramente  pli  Spagnuoh  pi{k  fered  for  the  freedom  with  whioh 

d'  ogni  altra  nazione  ayyeduti,  e  he  treated  the  clergyin  hia  philo- 


iik  esatti  imitatori  de*  Bomani.*  sophical   history.     The   generous 

istoria  di  Napoli,  lib.  80,  can.  5.  conduct  of  Charles  of  Bourbon  to 

102  Giannone,  Istoria  di  Napoli,  his  heirs  is  not  so  well   known. 

lib.  29,  cap.  4;  lib.  80,  cap.  1,  2,  6.  Soon   after   his   accession  to  tho 
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But  far  the  most  important  of  the  distant  acquisitions  of 
Spain  were  those  secured  to  her  by  the  genius  of  Columbus 
and  the  enlightened  patronage  of  Isabella.  Imagination 
had  ample  range  in  the  boundless  perspective  of  these  un- 
known regions ;  but  the  results  actually  realized  from  the 
discoveries,  during  the  queen's  life,  were  comparatively  in« 
significant.  In  a  mere  financial  view,  they  had  been  a 
considerable  charge  on  the  crown.  This  was,  indeed, 
partly  owing  to  the  humanity  of  Isabella,  who  interfered, 
as  we  have  seen,  to  prevent  the  compulsory  exaction  of  In- 
dian labour.  This  was  subsequently,  and  immediately  aft^ 
her  death  indeed,  carried  to  such  an  extent  that^early  half 
a  million  of  ounces  of  gold  were  yearly  drawn  from  the 
mines  of  Hispaniola  alone.^^*  The  pearl-fisheries,^^  and  the 
culture  of  the  sugar-cane,  introduced  from  the  Canaries,^^ 
yielded  large  returns  under  the  same  inhuman  system. 

Ferdinand,  who  enjoyed,  by  the  queen's  testament,  half 
the  amount  of  the  Indian  revenues,  was  now  fully  awakened 
to  their  importance.  It  would  be  unjust,  however,  to  sup- 
pose his  views  limited  to  immediate  pecuniary  profits ;  for 
the  measures  he  pursued  were,  in  many  respects,  well  con- 
trived to  promote  the  nobler  ends  of  discovery  and  coloniza- 
tion. He  invited  the  persons  most  eminent  for  nautical 
science  and  enterprise,  as  Pinzon,  Solis,  Vespucci,  to  his 
court,  where  they  constituted  a  sort  of  board  of  navigation, 
constructing  charts,  and  tracing  out  new  routes  for  pro- 
jected voyages.^^   The  conduct  of  this  department  was  in- 

throne  of  Naples,  that  prince  settled  181 3)»  torn.  iz.  ari  15. 

a  liberal  pension  on  the  son  of  the  ^^  Herrera,  Indias  occidentales, 

historian,  declaring  that  '*it  did  dec.  1»  lib.  6,  cap.  18.-- According 

not  comport  with  the  honour  and  to  Martyr,  the  two  mints  of  His* 

dignity  of  the  government  to  per-  paniola  yielded  300,000  pounds  of 

mit  an  individual  to  languish  in  gold  annually.    De  Eebus  Oceani- 

indigence,  whose  parent  had  been  cis,  dea  1,  lib.  10. 

the  greatest  man,  the  most  useful  *"  The  pearl-fisheries  of  Cubagna 

to  the  state,  and  the  most  unjustly  wore  worth  75,000  ducats  a  year. 

Sersccuted,  that  the  age  had  pro*  Herrera,  Indias  occidentales,  dea 

uced."    Noble  sentiments,  giving  1,  lib.  7,  cap.  9. 

additional  grace  to  the  act  which  *^  Oviedo,  Historia  natural  de 

they  accompanied.     See  the  decree,  las  Indias,  lib.  4,  cap.  8. — Gomez, 

cited  by  Corniani,  Secoli  della  Let-  De  Rebus  gestis,  fol.  165. 

teratura  Italuma  (Brescia,  1804 —  ^  NavaiTete,  Goleccion  de  Yi* 
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trusted  to  the  last-mentioned  navigator,  who  had  the  glory, 
the  greatest  which  accident  and  caprice  ever  granted  to 
man,  of  giving  his  name  to  the  new  hemisphere. 

Fleets  were  now  fitted  out  on  a  more  extended  scale, 
which  might  vie,  indeed,  with  the  splendid  equipments  of 
the  Portuguese,  whose  brilliant  successes  in  the  East  ex- 
cited the  envy  of  their  Castilian  rivals.  The  king  occa- 
sionally took  a  share  in  the  voyage,  independently  of  the 
interest  which  of  right  belonged  to  the  crown.^^ 

The  government,  however,  realized  less  from  these  ex- 
pensive enterprises  than  individuals,  many  of  whom,  en- 
riched by  their  official  stations,  or  by  accidentally  falling  in 
with  some  hoard  of  treasure  among  the  savages,  returned 
home  to  excite  the  envy  and  cupidity  of  their  country- 
men.^^ But  the  spirit  of  adventure  was  too  high  among  the 
Castilians  to  require  such  incentive,  especially  when  ex- 
cluded from  its  usual  field  in  AMca  and  Europe.  A  strik- 
ing proof  of  the  facility  with  which  the  romantic  cavaliers 
of  that  day  could  be  directed  to  this  new  career  of  danger 
on  the  ocean  was  given  at  the  time  of  the  last-meditated 
expedition  into  Italy  under  the  Great  Captain.  A  squadron 
of  fifteen  vessels,  bound  for  the  New  World,  was  then  rid- 
ing in  the  Guadalquivir.  Its  complement  was  limited  to 
one  thousand  two  hundred  men ;  but,  on  Ferdinand's 
countermanding  Gonsalvo's  enterprise,  more  than  three 
thousand  volunteers,  many  of  them  of  noble  family,  equip- 
ped with  unusual  magnificence  for  the  Italian  service,  hast- 
ened to  Seville  and  pressed  to  be  admitted  into  the  Indian 
armada.**  Seville  itself  was  in  a  manner  depopulated 
by  the  general   fever  of  emigration,  so  that  it  actually 

ages,  torn.  iii.  dooumentos  1 — 13.-«  at  liis  entertainments.    (Indias  oo- 

Uerrera,  Indias  ooddentales,  dec.  ddentales,  dec.  I,  lib.  7,  cap.  3.) 

1,  lib.  7,  cap.  1.  ^  Many  beUeved,  according  to  the 

^  Nayarrete,   Goleccion  de  Ti-  same   author,   that   gold   was   so 

ages,  torn.  iii.  ^p.  48,  134.  abundant  as  to  be  dragved  up  in 

iM  Bemardin  de   Santa   Olaia,  nets  from  the  beds  of  we  rivers;  . 

treasurer  of  Hispaniola,  amassed,  lib.  10,  cap.  14. 
during  a  few  years'  residence  there,  ^^  Ante,  Part  11.,  chapter  24,— 

96,000  ounces  of  gold.    This  same  Herrera,  Indias  ooddentaleB,  dieo* 

nouveau  riche  used  to  serve  gold  1,  lib,  10,  cap.  6,  7. 
dust,  says  Herrera,  instead  of  salt,  , 
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seemed,  says  a  contemporary,  to  be  tenanted  only  by 
women."* 

In  this  universal  excitement,  the  progress  of  discovery 
was  pushed  forward  with  a  success,  inferior,  indeed,  to 
what  might  have  been  effected  in  the  present  state  of  nau- 
tical  skill  and  science,  but  extraordinary  for  the  times.  The 
winding  depths  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  were  penetrated,  as 
well  as  the  borders  of  the  rich  but  rugged  isthmus  which 
connects  the  American  continents.  In  1512,  Florida  was 
discovered  by  a  romantic  old  knight,  Ponce  de  Leon,  wbo, 
instead  of  the  magical  fountain  of  health,  found  his  grave 
there."*  Solis,  another  navigator,  who  had  chaise  of  an 
expedition,  projected  by  Ferdinand,"*  to  reach  the  South 
Sea  by  the  circumnavigation  of  the  continent,  ran  down  the 
coast  as  far  as  the  great  Rio  de  la  Plata,  where  he  also  was 
cut  off  by  the  savages.  In  1513,  Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa 
penetrated,  with  a  handful  of  men,  across  the  narrow  part 
of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  and  from  the  summit  of  the  Cor- 
dilleras the  first  of  Europeans  was  greeted  with  the  long- 
promised  vision  of  the  southern  ocean."* 

The  intelligence  of  this  event  excited  a  sensation  in  Spain 
inferior  only  to  that  caused  by  the  discovery  of  America. 
The  great  object  which  had  so  long  occupied  the  imagina. 
tion  of  the  nautical  men  of  Europe,  and  formed  the  purpose 

^  *'Per  esser  SeviUa  nel  loco  bonee  bleach  beneath  its  waterai 

che  d,  vi  yanno  tanti  dji  loro  alle  His  adyentores  are  told  with  iin- 

indie,  ohe  la  citti  resta  mal  popo-  common  spirit  by  Mr.  Bancroft, 

lata,  e  quasi  in  man  di  donne."  yol.  i.  chap.  2,  of  his  History  of  the 

(Nayagiero,  Yiaggio,  fol.  15.)    Ho-  United  States, 

race  said,  fifteen  centuries  before^  ^  Herrera,  Indias  oocidentales, 

**  Impiger  extremes  curris  merca-  dec.  2,  lib.  1,  cap.  7. 

tor  ad  Indos,  ^  The  life  of  this  daring  oayalier 

Per  mare  pauperiem  fug^iens,  per  forms  one  in  the  elegant  series  of 

saxa,  per  ignes." — Eptist  i  1.  national  biographies  Dy  Qiiintana« 

^  Herrera,  Indias  ooddentales,  ''Yidas    de    Espaiioles    c^lebree 

dec.  1,  lib.  9,  cap.  1 0.— Almost  all  the  ftom.  ii  pp.  1 — 82),  and  is  familiar 

Spanish    expeditions   in  the  New  to  the  English  reader  in  Inring^s 

World,  whether  on  the  northern  or  **  Companions  of  Columbus.'*    Tdb 

southern  continent,  haye  a  tinge  of  third  yolume  of  Nayarrete's  labori- 

,  romance  beyond  what  is  found  in  ous  compilation  is  deyoted  to  the 

those  of  ouier  European  nations,  illustration  of  the  minor  Spaidsh 

One  of  the  most  strikmg  and  least  yoyagers,    who   followed    up    the 

familiar  of  them  is  that  of  Ferdi-  bold  track  of  discoyery,  between 

nand   de  Soto,  the  iU-fated  dis-  Columbus  and  Cortes.  Coleodon  do 

coyerer  of  the  Mississippi,  whose  Viages. 
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of  Columbus's  last  voyage,  the  discovery  of  a  communica- 
tion with  these  far  western  waters,  was  accomplished.  The 
famous  spice  islands,  from  which  the  Portuguese  had  drawn 
such  countless  sums  of  wealth,  were  scattered  over  this  sea; 
and  the  Castilians,  after  a  journey  of  a  few  leagues,  might 
launch  their  barks  on  its  quiet  bosom,  and  reach,  and  per- 
haps claim,  the  coveted  possessions  of  their  rivals,  as  falling 
west  of  the  papal  line  of  demarcation.  Such  were  the 
dreams,  arid  such  the  actual  progress  of  discovery,  at  the 
close  of  Ferdinand's  reign. 

Our  admiration  of  the  dauntless  heroism  displayed  by 
the  early  Spanish  navigators,  in  their  extraordinary  career, 
is  much  qualified  by  a  consideration  of  the  cruelties  with 
which  it  was  tarnished  ;  too  great  to  be  either  palliated  or 
passed  over  in  silence  by  the  historian.  As  long  as  Isabella 
lived,  the  Indians  found  an  efficient  friend  and  protector ; 
but  "  her  death,"  says  the  venerable  Las  Casas,  "  was  the 
signal  for  their  destruction/'  "*  Immediately  on  that  event, 
the  system  of  repartimentos,  originally  authorized,  as  we 
have  seen,  by  Columbus,  who  seems  to  have  had  no  doubt, 
from  the  first,  of  the  crown's  absolute  right  of  property 
over  the  natives,"*  was  carried  to  its  full  extent  in  the 
colonies."*  Every  Spaniard,  however  humble,  had  his 
proportion  of  slaves;  and  men,  many  of  them  not  only 
incapable  of  estimating  the  awful  responsibility  of  the 
situation,  but  without  the  least  touch  of  humanity  in  their 
natures,  were  individually  intrusted  with  the  unlimited 
disposal  of  the  Uves  and  destinies  of  their  fellow-creatures. 
They  abused  this  trust  in  the  grossest  manner ;  tasking  the 
unfortunate  Indian  far  beyond  his  strength,  inflicting  the 
most  refined  punishments  on  the  indolent,  and  hunting 
down  those  who  resisted  or  escaped,  like  so  many  beasts 
of  chase,  with  ferocious  bloodhounds.     Every  step  of  the 

u^  Las  Casas,  M^moire,  (Eayres,      Carta  de  Colon,  apud  Nayarrete, 
^.  de  Llorente,  torn.  i.  p.  188.  Coleocioii  de  Yiages,  torn.  i.  p.  9^ 


lu  II Y  orean  (Yuestras  Altezas)        ,  ^^'  Herrera,  Indias  oooidentales* 

uesta  isla  j  todas  las  otras  son  asi      >      *       ^ 

ayas  oomo  Castilla,  qua  aqui  no 

ilta   salvo    asiento   y   mandarles 

haoer  lo  qne  quisieren."    Frimera 


questa  isla  y  todas  las  otras  son  asi  deo.  1,  lib.  8,  cap.  9. — Las  Casas. 
suyas  oomo  Castilla,  qua  aqui  no  CBuTres,  ^  de  Llorente,  torn,  i  pp. 
falta   salvo    asiento   y   mandarles      228, 229. 
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white  man's  progress  in  the  New  World  may  be  said  to 
have  been  on  the  corpse  of  a  native.  Faith  is  sta^ered 
by  the  recital  of  the  number  of  victims  immolated  in  these 
fair  regions  within  a  very  few  years  after  the  discovery ; 
and  the  heart  sickens  at  the  loathsome  details  of  barbari« 
ties  recorded  by  one  who,  if  his  sympathies  have  led  him 
sometimes  to  overcolour,  can  never  be  suspected  of  wilfully 
misstating  facts  of  which  he  was  an  eye-witness.^"  A 
selfish  indifference  to  the  rights  of  the  original  occupants 
of  the  soil  is  a  sin  which  lies  at  the  door  of  most  of  the 
primitive  European  settlers,  whether  papist  or  puritan,  of 
the  New  World.  But  it  is  light,  in  comparison  with  the 
fearful  amount  of  crimes  to  be  charged  on  the  early 
Spanish  colonists ;  crimes  that  have,  perhaps,  in  this 
world,  brought  down  the  retribution  of  Heaven,  which 
has  seen  fit  to  turn  this  fountain  of  inexhaustible  wealth 
an:l  prosperity  to  the  nation  into  the  waters  of  bitterness. 
It  may  seem  strange  that  no  relief  was  afforded  by  the 
government  to  these  oppressed  subjects.  But  Ferdinand, 
if  we  may  credit  Las  Casas,  was  never  permitted  to  know 
the  extent  of  the  injuries  done  to  them.^®  He  was  sur- 
rounded by  men  in  the  management  of  the  Indian  depart- 
ment, whose  interest  it  was  to  keep  him  in  ignorance."* 

^^  See  tlie  yarious  Memorials  of     of  the  natives.    The  minimum  sum 
Las  Gasas,  some  of  them  expressly      in  the  calculation,  when  the  num- 


Srepared  for  the  Council  of  the  In-  ber  had  dwindled  to  a  few  thou- 

ies.    He  affirms  that  more  than  sand,  might  be  more  easily  asoer- 

12,000,000  lives  were  wantonl3r  de-  tained. 

stroyed  in  the  New  World  within  "^  (Euvres,  id,  de  Llorente,  torn, 

thirty-eight  years    after  the  dis-  i.  p.  228. 

oovery,  euid  this  in  addition  to  those  ^*  One  resident  at  the  oourt, 
exterminated  in  the  conquest  of  the  says  the  bishop  of  Chiapa,  was 
country.  (CEuvres,  6d.  de  Llorente,  proprietor  of  800  and  another  of 
tom.  i  p.  187.)  Herrera  admits  1100  Lidians.  (CEuvres,  ^d.  de 
that  Hispaniola  was  reduced,  in  Llorente,  tom.  i.  p.  238.)  We  leani 
less  than  twenty-five  years,  from  their  names  from  Herrera.  The 
1,000,000,  to  14,000  souls.  (Lidias  first  was  Bishop  Fonseca,  the  latter 
occidentales,  dec.  l,lib.  10,  cap.  12.)  the  oomendador  Conchillos,  both 
The  numerical  estimates  of  a  large  prominent  men  in  the  Indian  de- 
savage  population  must,  of  course,  paHment.  (Indias  oocidentales, 
be  in  a  great  degree  hypotheticojl.  dec.  1,  lib.  9,  cap.  14.)  The  last- 
That  it  was  large,  however,  in  these  named  person  was  the  same  indi- 
fair  regions,  may  readily  be  in-  vidual  sent  by  Ferdinand  to  hia 
ferred  from  the  facilities  of  sub-  daughter  in  Flanders  and  im- 
fiibtjnce  and  the  tcmporato  habits  prisoned   there  by  the   archduke 
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The  remonstrances  of  some  zealous  missionaries  led  him,** 
in  1501,  to  refer  the  subject  of  the  repartmientoa  to  a 
council  of  jurists  and  theologians.  This  body  yielded  to 
the  representations  of  the  advocates  of  the  system,  that  it 
was  indispensable  for  maintaining  the  colonies,  since  the 
European  was  altogether  unequal  to  labour  in  this  tropical 
climate ;  and  that  it,  moreover,  afforded  the  only  chance 
for  the  conversion  of  the  Indian,  who,  unless  compelled, 
could  never  be  brought  in  contact  with  the  white  man."* 

On  these  grounds,  Ferdinand  openly  assumed  for  him- 
self and  his  ministers  the  responsibility  of  maintaining 
this  vicious  institution,  and  subsequently  issued  an  ordi- 
nance to  that  effect,  accompanied,  however,  by  a  variety 
of  humane  and  equitable  regulations  for  restraining  its 
abuse.*^*  The  license  was  embraced  in  its  full  extent; 
the  regulations  were  openly  disregarded."*  Several  years 
after,  in  1515,  Las    Casas,  moved  by  the  spectacle   of 

Philip.  After  that  prince's  death, 
he  experienced  signal  favours  from 
the  Catholic  king,  and  amassed 
great  wealth  as  secretary  of  the 
Indian  board.  Oviedo  has  deyoted 
one  of  his  dialogues  to  him.  Quin- 
cuagenas,  MS.,  bat.  1,  quino.  3, 
dial.  9. 

***  The  Dominican  and  other  mis- 
sionaries, to  their  credit  be  it  told, 
laboured  with  unwearied  zeal  and 
courage  for  the  conversion  of  the 
natives  and  the  vindication  of  their 
natural  rights.  Yet  these  were  the 
men  who  lip;hted  the  fires  of  the 
Inquisition  m  their  own  land.  To 
sucn  opposite  results  may  the  same 
principle  lead,  under  different  cir- 
cumstances I 

^  Las  Casas  concludes  an  elabor- 
ate memorial,  prepared  for  the 
government  in  1542,  on  the  best 
means  of  arresting  the  destruction 
of  the  aborigines,  with  two  propo- 
sitions. 1.  That  the  Spaniards 
would  still  continue  to  settle  in 
America,  though  slavery  were  abol- 
ished, from  the  superior  advantages 
for  acquiring  riches  it  offered  over 
the  Old  World.  2.  That,  if  they 
would  not,  this  would  not  justify 
slavery,  since  *'  God  forbids  u$  to 


do  evU  thai  good  may  eome  of  it,** 
Bare  maxim,  from  a  Spanish 
churchman  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury I  The  whole  argument,  which 
comprehends  the  sum  of  what  has 
been  since  said  more  diffusely  in 
defence  of  abolition,  is  singularly 
acute  and  cogent.  In  its  abstract 
principles  it  is  unanswerable,  while 
it  exposes  and  denounces  the  mis- 
conduct of  his  countrjrmen  with  a 
freedom  which  shows  the  good 
bishop  knew  no  other  fear  than 
that  of  his  Maker. 

^  Becop.  de  Leyes  de  las  Indias, 
August  14th,  1509,  lib.  6,  tit.  8, 
ley  1.  —  Herrera,  Indias  ocdden- 
tales,  dec.  1,  lib.  9,  cap.  14. 

"*  The  text  expresses  nearly 
enough  the  subsequent  condition  of 
things  in  Spanish  America.  **  No 
ffovemment,"  says  Heeren,  **ha8 
aone  so  mudi  for  the  aborigines  as 
the  Spanish."  (Modem  History, 
Bancroft's  trans.,  voL  i.  p.  77.) 
Whoever  peruses  its  colonial  codes 
may  find  much  groimd  for  the 
eulogium.  But  are  not  the  very 
nuniDer  and  repetition  of  these 
humane  provisions  suffioient  proof 
of  their  iuefflcacy  f 
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human  suffering,  returned  to  Spain,  and  pleaded  the  cause 
of  the  injured  natives,  in  tones  whidi  made  the  dying 
monarch  tremble  on  his  throne.  It  was  too  late,  however, 
for  the  king  to  execute  the  remedial  measures  he  con- 
templated.^'* The  efficient  interference  of  Ximenes,  who 
sent  a  commission  for  the  purpose  to  Hispaniola,  was 
attended  with  no  permanent  results.  And  the  indefatig- 
able ''  protector  of  the  Indians  "  was  left  to  sue  for  redress 
at  the  court  of  Charles,  and  to  furnish  a  splendid  if  not  a 
solitary  example  there  of  a  bosom  penetrated  with  the  true 
spirit  of  Christian  philanthropy.^ 

I  have  ebewhere  examined  the  policy  pursued  by  the 
Catholic  sovereigns  in  the  government  of  their  colonies. 
The  supply  of  precious  metals  yielded  by  them  proved 
eventually  far  greater  than  had  ever  entered  into  the 
conception  of  the  most  sanguine  of  the  early  discoverers. 
Their  prolific  soil  and  genial  climate,  moreover,  afforded  an 
infinite  variety  of  vegetable  products,  which  might  have 
furnished  an  unlimited  commerce  with  the  mother  country. 
Under  a  judicious  protection,  their  population  and  pro- 
ductions, steadily  increasing,  would  have  enlarged  to  an 
incalculable  extent  the  general  resources  of  the  empire. 
Such,  indeed,  might  have  been  the  result  of  a  wise  system 
of  legislation. 

But  the  true  principles  of  colonial  policy  were  sadly 
misunderstood  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  discovery  of 
a  world  was  estimated,  like  that  of  a  rich  mine,  by  the 
value  of  its  returns  in  gold  and  silver.  Much  of  Isabella's 
legislation,  it  is  true,  is  of  that  comprehensive  character 
which  shows  that  she  looked  to  higher  and  far  nobler 

^  Herrera,  Indias  occidentales,  iah  F6Qelon  replied  that  "the  be- 

dec  2,  lib.  2,  cap.  3. — Las  Caaas,  haviour  of  iiie  Jews  was  no  pre- 

Memoire,   apud    (Euyres,    id,    de  cedent  for  Christians ;  tiiat  tiie  law 

Llorente,  torn,  i  p.  239.  of  Moses  was  a  law  of  rigour;  but 

^  In  the  remarkable  discussion  that  of  Jesus  Christ,  one  of  grace, 

between  the  doctor  Sepolyeda  and  mercy,  peace,  good  will,  and  cha- 

Las    Casas,   before   a  commission  rity.'^    (CEuyres,  4d.  de  Llorente^ 

named  hy  Charles  Y.,  in  1650,  the  torn.  i.  p.  374.)    The  Spaniard  first 

former  vindicated  the  persecution  persecuted    the    Jews,    and    then 

of  the  aborigines  by  the  conduct  of  quoted  them  as  an  authority  for 

the  Israelites  towards  their  idol-  persecuting  all  other  iniidela. 
atrous  neighbours.    But  the  Span- 
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objects.  But  with  much  that  is  good,  there  was  mingled, 
as  in  most  of  her  institutions,  one  germ  of  evil,  of  little 
moment  at  the  time,  indeed,  but  which,  under  the  vicious 
culture  of  her  successors,  shot  up  to  a  height  that  over* 
shadowed  and  blighted  all  the  rest.  This  was  the  spirit  of 
restriction  and  monopoly,  aggravated  by  the  subsequent 
laws  of  Ferdinand,  and  carried  to  an  extent  under  the 
Austrian  dynasty  that  paralyzed  colonial  trade. 

Under  their  most  ingeniously  perverse  system  of  laws, 
the  interests  of  both  the  parent  country  and  the  colonies 
were  sacrificed.  The  latter,  condemned  to  look  for  sup* 
plies  to  an  incompetent  source,  were  miserably  dwarfed  in 
their  growth ;  while  the  former  contrived  to  convert  the 
nutriment  which  she  extorted  from  the  colonies  into  a 
fatal  poison.  The  streams  of  wealth  which  flowed  in  from 
the  silver  quarries  of  Zacatecas  and  Potosi  were  jealously 
locked  up  within  the  limits  of  the  Peninsula.  The  great 
problem  proposed  by  the  Spanish  legislation  of  the  six- 
teenth century  was  the  reduction  of  prices  in  the  kingdom 
to  the  same  level  as  in  other  European  nations.  Every  .law 
that  was  passed,  however,  tended,  by  its  restrictive  cha- 
racter,  to  augment  the  evil.  The  golden  tide,  which, 
permitted  a  free  vent,  would  have  fertilized  the  region 
through  which  it  poured,  now  buried  the  land  under  a 
deluge  which  blighted  every  green  and  living  thing.  Agri- 
culture, commerce,  manufactures,  every  branch  of  national 
industry  and  improvement,  languished  and  fell  to  decay; 
and  the  nation,  like  the  Phrygian  monarch  who  turned  all 
that  he  touched  to  gold,  cursed  by  the  very  consummation 
of  its  wishes,  was  poor  in  the  midst  of  its  treasures. 

From  this  sad  picture  let  us  turn  to  that  presented  by 
the  penod  of  our  History  when,  the  clouds  and  darkness 
having  passed  away,  a  new  mom  seemed  to  break  upon 
the  nation.  Under  the  firm  but  temperate  sway  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,  the  great  changes  we  have  noticed  were 
efiected  without  convulsion  in  the  state.  On  the  contrary, 
the  elements  of  the  social  system,  which  before  jarred  so 
discordantly,  were  brought  into  harmonious  action.    The 
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restless  spirit  of  the  nobles  was  turned  from  civil  faction 
to  the  honourable  career  of  public  service,  whether  in  arms 
or  letters.  The  people  at  large,  assured  of  the  security  of 
private  rights,  were  occupied  with  the  different  branches 
of  productive  labour.  Trade,  as  is  abundantly  shown  by 
the  legislation  of  the  period,  had  not  yet  fallen  into  the 
discredit  which  attached  to  it  in  later  times."'  The  pre- 
cious metals,  instead  of  flowing  in  so  abundantly  as  to 
palsy  the  arm  of  industry,  served  only  to  stimulate  it."' 

The  foreign  intercourse  of  the  country  was  every  day 
more  widely  extended.  Her  agents  and  consuls  were  to 
be  found  in  all  the  principal  ports  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Baltic."^    The  Spanish  mariner,  instead  of  creep- 

*•  It  ifl  only  necessary  to  notice 
the  contemptuous  langua^  of 
Philip  IL'b  laws,  which  designate 
the  most  useful  mechanic  arts,  as 
those  of  blacksmiths,  shoemakers, 
leather-dressers,  and  the  like,  as 
**  oficios  viles  y  bcuBO$  ;  "  correspond- 
^gj  probably,  with  the  epithet 
**  Bavavaiai**  (illiberal  arts)  of  the 
Greeks,  among  whom  various 
menial  and  mechanic  occupations 
fell  into  disrepute  from  their  being 
engrossed  by  the  slaves.  (See 
Anstotle,  Pohtics,  lib.  3.)  A  whim- 
sical distinction  prevails  in  Castile 
in  reference  to  the  more  humble 
occupations.  A  man  of  gentle 
blood  may  be  a  coachman,  lacquey, 
'scullion,  or  any  other  menial,  with- 
out disparaging  his  nobility,  which 
is  said  to  sleep  in  the  mean  while. 
But  he  fixes  on  it  an  indelible  stain 
if  he  exercises  any  mechanical  vo- 
cation. **  Hence,"  says  Capmany^, 
"I  have  often  seen  a  village  m 
this  province  in  which  the  vaga- 
bonds, smugglers,  and  hangmen 
even,  were  natives,  while  the 
fktrrier,  shoemaker,  etc.  was  a 
foreigner."  (Mem.  de  Barcelona, 
tom.  i.  part.  3,  p.  40 ;  tom.  iii.  part. 


2,  pp.  317,  318.)     See  also  some 
Bible  ] 


»  remarks  on  the  subject,  by 
Blanco  White,  the  ingenious  author 
of  Doblado's  Letters  from  Spain, 
p.  44. 

^   «*The  interval  between  the 
ftoquisition  of  money  and  the  rise 


of  prices,"  Hume  obeeryes,  "is 
the  only  time  when  increasing  gold 
and  silver  are  favourable  to  in- 
dustry.'' (Essaj's,  part  2,  essay  3.) 
An  ordinance  of  June  13th,  1497, 
complains  of  the  scarcity  of  the 
precious  metals,  and  their  insuf- 
ficiency to  the  demands  of  trade. 
(Pragm&ticas  del  Beyno,  fol.  93.) 
It  appears,  however,  from  Zufiiga, 
that  the  importation  of  gold  from 
the  New  World  began  to  have  a 
sensible  effect  on  the  prices  of  com- 
modities from  that  very  year.  An- 
nales  de  Sevilla,  p.  415. 

^^  Mr.  Turner  has  made  several 
extmcts  from  the  Haileian  MSS., 
showing  that  the  trade  of  Ga;^ile 
with  England  was  very  consider- 
able in  Isabella's  time.  (History 
of  England,  vol.  iv.  p.  90.)  A  prag- 
matic of  July  21st,  1494,  for  the 
erection  of  a  consulato  at  Bur^oe, 
notices  the  commercial  establish* 
ments  in  England,  France,  Italy, 
and  the  Low  Gountriesi  lliis  tri- 
bunal, with  other  extensive  pri- 
vileges, was  em^wered  to  hear 
and  determine  suite  between  mer- 
chante;    **  which,"  saj*8  the  plain- 

rken  ordinance,  *'in  tlie  hands 
lawyera  are  never  brought  to 
a  dose ;  porque  se  presentauan  es- 
critos  y  hbelos  de  letrados  de  ma- 
nera  que  por  mal  plevto  que  fuesae 
le  sostenian  los  letrados  de  manera 
que  U}$  hazian  immortcUe$.*^  (I*r*g* 
m^ticaa  del  Beyno,  foL  146—148.) 
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ing  along  the  beaten  track  of  inland  navigation,  now  struck 
boldly  across  the  great  western  ocean.  The  new  discoveries 
had  converted  the  land-trade  with  India  into  a  sea-trade  ; 
and  the  nations  of  the  Peninsula,  who  had  hitherto  lain 
remote  from  the  great  highways  of  commerce,  now  became 
the  factors  and  carriers  of  Europe. 

The  flourishing  condition  of  the  nation  was  seen  in  the 
wealth  and  population  of  its  cities,  the  revenues  of  which, 
augmented  in  all  to  a  surprising  extent,  had  in  some 
increased  forty  and  even  fifty  fold  beyond  what  they  were 
at  the  commencement  of  the  reign :  ^  the  ancient  and 
lordly  Toledo;  Burgos,  with  its  bustling,  industrious 
traders;"®  Valladolid,  sending  forth  its  thirty  thousand 
warriors  from  its  gates,  where  the  whole  population  now 
scarcely  reaches  two-thirds  of  that  number ;  ^'^  Cordova,  in 
the  south,  and  the  magnificent  Granada,  naturalizing  in 
Europe  the  arts  and  luxuries  of  the  East;  Saragossa, 
*'  the  abundant,"  as  she  was  called  from  her  fruitful  terri- 
tory ;  Valencia,  "  the  beautiful ; "  Barcelona,  rivalling  in 
independence  and  maritime  enterprise  the  proudest  of  the 
Italian  republics ;  ^^  Medina  del  Campo,  whose  fairs  were 

This  institution  rose  soon  to  be  of  la  yida  oon  sus  manos,  y  oon  8U« 

the  greatest  importance  in  Castile.  dores  de  sns   cames.      linos   ez- 

i^   The   sixtn    volume    of    the  ercitan    las    artes    medmicas;    y 

Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  His*  otros  las  liberales.    Los  que  tratan 

tory  contains  a  schedule  of  the  re-  las  mercaderias,   y  hazen  rica  la 

spective  revenues  afforded  by  the  ciudad,  son  muy  fieles,  y  liberales." 

cities  of  Castile  in  the  years  1477,  (Cosas  memorables,   foL    16.)     It 

1482,    and    1504 ;    embracing,  of  will  not  be  easy  to  meet,  in  proae 

course,    the    commencement    and  or    verse,    with    a    finer -coloured 

close    of    Isabella's    reign.      The  picture  of  departed  glory  than  Mr. 

original   document    exists   in  the  Slidell  has  given  of  tiie  former  city, 

archives  of  Simancas.      We  may  the  venerable  Gk>thio  capital,  in  his 

notice  the  large  amount  and  great  "  Year  in  Spain,"  chap.  12. 

increase  of  taxes  in  Toledo,  par«  ^^    Sandoval,    Hist,    del    Emp. 

ticularly,  and  La  Seville ;  the  former  Carlos  Y.,  tom.  i.  p.  60. 

thiiving   from    its  manufactories,  ^^  It  was  a  common  saying  in 

and  the    latter  from  the   Indian  Navagiero's  time,    *<  Barcelona  la 

trade.    Seville,  in  1504,  furnished  ricca,  Saragossa  la  harta,  Yalentia 

near  a  tenth  of  the  whole  revenue,  la   hermosa."      (Yiaggio,    foL    5.) 

Hust.  5.  The  grandeur  and  commercial  splen* 

^  "  No  ay  en  ella,"  says  Marineo  dour  of  the  first-named  city,  which 

of  the  latter  city,  <*gente  ocioea,  forms  the    subject  of   Capmanys 

si  baldia,  sino  que  toaos  trab^jan,  elaborate    work,    have    been    suf* 

ansi  mugeres  oomo  hombres,  y  lot  ficiently  displayed  in  Part  I„  chap* 

chioos  como  los  grandes,  buscando  ter  2,  of  this  History. 
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already  the  great  mart  for  the  commercial  exchanges  of  the 
Peninsula ;  ^^  and  Seville,^**  the  golden  gate  of  the  Indies, 
whose  quays  began  to  be  thronged  with  merchants  from 
the  most  distant  countries  of  Europe. 

The  resources  of  the  inhabitants  were  displayed  in  the 
palaces  and  public  edifices,  fountains,  aqueducts,  gardens, 
and  other  works  of  utility  and  ornament  This  lavish 
expenditure  was  directed  by  an  improved  taste.  Archi- 
tecture was  studied  on  purer  principles  than  before,  and, 
with  the  sister  arts  of  design,  showed  the  influence  of  the 
new  connection  with  Italy  in  the  first  gleams  of  that 
excellence  which  shed  such  lustre  over  the  Spanish  school 
at  the  close  of  the  century.^"  A  still  more  decided  impulse 
was  given  to  letters.  More  printing-presses  were  probably 
at  work  in  Spain  in  the  infancy  of  tlie  art  than  at  the 
present  day.^^    Ancient  seminaries  were  remodelled ;  new 


m  «  Algunos  Buponen/*  says  Cap- 
many,  **que  estas  ferias  erau  ya 
famosas  en  tiempo  de  los  Beyee 
Oatdlicos/'  etc.  (Mem.  de  Barce- 
lona, tarn,  iii  p.  356.)  A  yeij 
cursory  fflance  at  the  laws  of  thifl 
time  wiU  show  the  reasonableness 
of  the  supposition.  See  the  Prag* 
miLticas,  toL  146,  and  the  ordinances 
from  the  archiyes  of  Simancas,  apud 
Mem.  de  la  Acad.,  torn,  vi  pp.  249, 
252,  proyiding  for  the  erection  of 
buildmgs  and  other  accommoda- 
tions for  the  **  great  renort  for  trad- 
ers.'' In  1520,  tour  years  after 
Ferdinand's  death,  the  city,  in  a 
petition  to  the  resent,  represented 
the  losses  sustained  by  its  merchants 
in  the  recent  fire  as  more  than  the 
revenues  of  the  crown  would  pro- 
bably be  able  to  meet  for  aeveral 
years.  (Ibid.,  p.  264.)  Navagiero, 
who  yisited  Medina  some  six  years 
later,  when  it  was  rebuilt,  bears 
unequiyocal  testimony  to  its  com- 
mercial importance:  ''Medina  d 
buona  terra,  e  piena  di  buone  case, 
abondante  assai  se  non  che  le  tante 
ferie  che  se  yi  fanno  o^n'  anno,  e 
il  ooncorso  grande  che  yi^  di  tutta 
Spagna,  fiEinno  pur  che  il  tutto  si 
paga  jiiik  di  quel  che  si  faria»  .  .  • 
La  fexia  ^  abondante  oerto  di  molte 


oose,  ma  sopra  tutto  di  speciarie 
assai,  ohe  yengono  di  PortbgaUo; 
ma  le  maggior  faccende  che  se  yi 
facciano  sono  camb^."  Yiaggio, 
foL  36. 

***  "  Quien  no  yi^  4  Seyilla 
No  Yi6  marayilla." 

The  proyerb,  accordingto  Zufiiga, 
18  as  old  as  the  time  of  Alonao  AT. 
Annales  de  Seyilla,  p.  183. 

136  xhe  most  eminent  sculptors 
were,  for  the  most  part,  foreigners ; 
— as  Miguel  Florentin,  Pedro  Tor- 
regiano,  Filipe  de  Borgofia, — chiefly 
from  Italy,  where  the  art  was  ad- 
yancing  i-apidly  to  perfection  in  the 
school  of  Midiael  Angelo.  The 
most  successful  architecturalaohiey- 
ment  was  the  cathedral  of  Granada, 
by  Diego  de  Siloe.  Pedraza,  Anti- 
gCkedad  de  Granada,  fol.  82. — ^Mem. 
de  la  Acad,  de  Hist,  tom.  yi. 
Ilust  16. 

^  At  least  so  says  demendn,  a 
competent  judge :  '*  Desde  los  mis- 
mos  principiosde  su  establedmiento 
fue  mas  comun  la  imprenta  en 
Espafia  que  lo  es  al  cabo  de  tree- 
cientos  a&os  dentro  ya  del  sirio 
decimonono.''  Elogio  de  Bofia  i»- 
abel«  Mem.  de  la  Aoad.  de  HiaL, 
torn.  yL 
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ones  were  created.  Barcelona,  Salamanca,  and  Alcald, 
whose  cloistered  solitudes  are  now  the  grave  rather  than 
the  nursery  of  science,  then  swarmed  with  thousands  of 
disciples,  who,  under  the  generous  patronage  of  the  govern^ 
ment,  found  letters  the  surest  path  to  preferment.*^  Even 
the  lighter  branches  of  literature  felt  the  revolutionary 
spirit  of  the  times,  and,  after  yielding  the  last  fruits  of  the 
ancient  system,  displayed  new  and  more  beautiful  varieties, 
under  the  influence  of  Italian  culture.*" 

With  this  moral  development  of  the  nation,  the  public 
revenues,  the  sure  index,  when  unforced,  of  public  pros- 
perity, went  on  augmenting  with  astonishing  rapidity.  In 
1474,  the  year  of  Isabella's  accession,  the  ordinary  rents  of 
the  Castilian  crown  amounted  to  885,000  reals ;  *^  in  1477, 


I''  Ante,  Introduction,  sect.  2; 
Part  I.,  chapter  19 ;  Part  IL,  chap- 
ter 21. —  The  <*  Pragm4tioa8  del 
Beyno"  comprises  yarious  ordin- 
ances defining  the  privileges  of 
Salamanca  and  Yalladolid,  the  man- 
ner of  conferring  degrees,  and  of 
election  to  the  chairs  of  the  nni- 
yersities,  so  as  to  obviate  any  un- 
due influence  or  corruption.  (Fol. 
14  —  21.)  "Porque,"  says  the 
liberal  language  of  the  last  law, 
**  los  estudios  generales  donde  las 
oiencias  se  leenyaprenden  effuer9an 
las  leyes  y  fkzen  a  los  nueetros  sub- 
ditos  *y  naturales  sabidores  y  hon- 
rrados  y  acredentan  virtudes:  y 
porque  en  el  dar  y  assignar  de  las 
o4tedras  salariadas  deue  auer  toda 
libertad  porque  sean  dadas  k  per- 
Bonas  sabidores  y  cientes."  (Tara- 
9ona,  October  5th,  1495.)  If  one 
would  see  the  totally  different 
pjnnciples  on  which  such  elec- 
tions have  been  conducted  in 
modem  times,  let  him  read  Dob- 
lado*8  Letters  from  Spain,  pp.  103 — 
107.  The  university  of  Barcelona 
was  suppressed  in  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century.  Laborde  has 
taken  a  brief  survey  of  the  present 
dilapidated  condition  of  the  others, 
at  least  as  it  was  in  1830,  since 
which  it  can  scarcely  have  mended* 
Itin^raire,  torn.  vi.  p.  144  et  seq. 

^  See  the  concluding  note  to 


this  chapter.  Erasmus,  in  a  lively 
and  elegant  epistle  to  his  friend, 
Francis  Yergara,  Greek  professor 
at  AlcaU,  in  1527,  laviMies  un- 
bounded panegyric  on  the  science 
and  literature  of  Spain,  whose 
pdmy  state  he  attributes  to  Isa- 
bella's patronage  and  the  co-opera- 
tion of  some  of   her  enlightened 

subjects:  '• Hispanise  vestne, 

tanto  successu,  priscam  eruditionis 
gloriam  sibi  postlimini6  vindicanti. 
QudB  quum  semper  et  regionis  amoe- 
nitate  f^rtilitateque,  semper  in- 
geniorum  eminentium  ubere  pro- 
yentu,  semper  belHd^  laude  floruerit,' 
quid  desiderari  poterat  ad  summam 
felicitatem,  nisi  ut  studiorum  et  re- 
Ugionis  adjungeret  omamenta,  qui- 
bus  a^irante  Deo  sic  paucis  annis 
effloi-uit  ut  oseteris  regionibus  quam- 
libet  hoc  decorum  genere  preecel- 
lentibus  yel  invidissqueat  esse  yel 
exemplo.  .  .  .  Yos  istam  feli- 
citatem  secsundCim  Deum  debetis 
laudatissimseRepinarum  Elisabetfle, 
Francisco  Gardmali  quondam,  A- 
lonso  Fonsecae  nunc  Archiepiscopo 
Toletano,  et  si  qui  sunt  norum 
similes,  quorum  autoritas  tuetur, 
benignitas  alit  foyetquebonas  artes." 
EpistolsB,  p.  978. 

^  The  sums  in  the  text  express 
the  real  de  vdlon;  to  which  they 
have  been  reduced  by  Sefior  Gie- 
mencin,  from  the  original  amount 
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to  2,390,078 ;  in  1482,  after  the  resumption  of  the  royal 
grants,  to  12,711,591 ;  and  finally,  in  1504,  when  the  ac«. 
quisition  of  Granada  ^^  and  the  domestic  tranquillity  of  the 
kingdom  had  encouraged  the  free  expansion  of  all  its  re- 
sources, to  26,283,334 ;  or  thirty  times  the  amount  re* 
Chived  at  her  accession."^  All  this,  it  will  be  rem^jmbered, 
was  derived  from  the  customary  established  taxes,  without 
the  imposition  of  a  single  new  one.  Indeed,  the  improve- 
ments in  the  mode  of  collection  tended  materially  to 
lighten  the  burdens  on  the  people. 

The  accounts  of  the  population  at  this  early  period  are, 
for  the  most  part,  vague  and  unsatisfactory.  Spain,  in  par* 
ticular,  has  been  the  subject  of  the  most  absurd,  though,  as 
it  seems,  not  incredible  estimates,  sufficiently  evincing  the 
paucity  of  authentic  data.^**  Fortunately,  however,  we 
labour  under  no  such  embarrassment  as  regards  Castile  in 
Isabella's  reign.  By  an  official  report  to  the  crown  on  the 
organization  of  the  militia,  in  1492,  it  appears  that  the 
population  of  the  kingdom  amounted  to  1,500,000  vecinos, 
or  householders ;  or,  allowing  four  and  a  half  to  a  family  (a 
moderate  estimate),  to  6,750,000  souls.^**    This  censas,  it 

in  maravediSj  which  yaried   very  the  ratio  of  the  distance  of  the 

materially  in    value    in   different  period  taken,  and,  of  coiu'se,  of  the 

years.    Mem.  de  la  Acad,  de  Hist.,  difficulty   of  refutation.      A   few 

torn,  vi,  Ilust  6.  random  remarks  of  ancient  writers 

140  xhe  kingdom  of  Granada  ap*  have  proved  the  basis  tor  the  wild* 

pears  to   have  contributed  rather  est  hypotheses,  raising  the  estimates 

less  than  one-eighth  of  the  whole  tax.  to  the  total  of  what  the  soil,  under 

1^  In  addition  to  the  last-men-  the  highest  possible  cultivation, 
tioned  sum,  the  extraordinary  sery-  would  be  capable  of  supporting, 
ice  voted  by  oortes,  for  the  dowry  Even  for  so  recent  a  period  as 
of  the  infantas,  and  other  matters,  Isabella's  time,  the  estimate  oom- 
in  1504,  amoimted  to  16,113,014  mo^ily  received  does  not  i&ll  below 
reals  de  vellon;  making  a  sum  eighteen  or  twenty  millions.  The 
total,  for  that  year,  of  42,396,348  official  returns,  cited  in  the  text,  of 
reals.  The  bulk  of  the  crown  re-  the  most  populous  portion  of  tho 
venues  was  derived  from  the  oZoo-  kingdom,  fully  expose  the  extiuva- 
valust  and  the  terdas,  or  two-ninths  gance  of  preceding  estimates, 
of  the  ecclesiastical  tithes.  These  ^^  The^e  interesting  particulars 
important  statements  were  ti*an-  are  obtained  from  a  memorial,  pre- 
scribed from  the  books  of  the  ea-  pared  by  order  of  Ferdinand  and 
eribania  mayor  de  rentaSy  in  the  Isabella,  by  their  coiUacUnr^  Alonao 
archives  of  Simancas.  Ibid.,  ubi  de  Quintanilla,  on  the  mode  of  en- 
supra.  rolling  and  arming  the  militia,  in 

^^    The    pretended    amount    of  1492;  as  a  preliminary  step  to  which, 

population  has  been  generally  in  he  procured  a  census  of  the  actual 
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will  be  observed,  was  limited  to  the  provinces  immediately 
composing  the  crown  of  Castile,  to  the  exclusion  of 
Granada,  Navarre,  and  the  Aragonese  dominions.^**  It  was 
taken,  moreover,  before  the  nation  had  time  to  recruit  from 
the  long  and  exhausting  struggle  of  the  Moorish  war,  and 
twenty-five  years  before  the  close  of  the  reign,  when  the 
population,  under  circumstances  peculiarly  favourable, 
must  have  swelled  to  a  much  larger  amount.  Thus  cir- 
cumscribed, however,  it  was  probably  considerably  in  ad- 
vance of  that  of  England  at  the  same  period.^^  How  have 
the  destinies  of  the  two  countries  since  been  reversed ! 

The  territorial  limits  of  the  monarchy,  in  the  mean  time, 
went  on  expanding  beyond  example ; — Castile  and  Leon, 
brought  under  the  same  sceptre  with  Aragon  and  its 
foreign  dependencies,  Sicily  and  Sardinia ;  vrith  the  king- 

Loose  as  these  estunatee  necessarily 
are,  we  have  no  better  to  guide  us 
in  calculating  the  total  amount  of 
the  population  of  the  Moorish  king- 
dom, or  of  the  losses  sustained  by 
the  copious  emigrations  during  the 
first  fiueen  years  after  the  conquest, 
although  there  has  been  no  lack  of 
confident  assertion,  as  to  both,  in 
later  writers.  The  desideratum  in 
regard  to  Granada  will  now  pro- 
bs^ly  not  be  supplied ;  the  public 
offices  in  the  kingdom  of  Aragon, 
if  searched  with  the  same  industry 
as  those  in  Castile,  would  doubtless 
afford  the  means  for  correcting  the 
crude  estimates  so  current  respect- 
ing that  oounby. 

'^  Hallam, inhis "Constitutional 
History  of  England,"  estimates  the 
population  of  the  realm,  in  1485, 
at  3,000,000  ^vol.  i,  p.  lOj.  The 
discrepancies,  nowever,  of  the  best 
historians  on  the  subject,  prove  the 
difficulty  of  arriving  at  even  a  pro- 
bable result.  Hume,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  nuts 
the  population  of  England  (includ- 
ing people  of  aU  sorts)  a  century 
later,  in  1 588,  at  only  900,000.  The 
historian  cites  Lodovico  Guiodar- 
dini,  however,  for  another  estimate, 
as  high  as  2,000,000,  for  the  same 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  History 
of  England,  voL  vi.  Append.  3. 
2p 


population  of  the  kingdom.    It  is 

J)reserved  in  a  voliune  entitled  IU~ 
ncionea  tocanies  d  la  Junta  de  la  Her- 
mandad,  in  that  rich  national  re- 
pository, the  archives  of  Simancas. 
See  a  copious  extract,  apud  Mem. 
de  la  Acad,  de  Hist.,  tom.  vi« 
Apend.  12. 

^**  I  am  acmiainted  with  no  suf- 
ficient and  authentic  data  for  com- 
puting the  population,  at  this  time, 
of  the  crown  of  Aragon,  always 
ffreatiy  below  that  of  the  sister 
Kingdom.  I  find  as  little  to  be 
relied  on,  notwithstanding  the  nu- 
merous estimates,  in  one  form  or 
another,  vouchsafed  by  historians 
and  travellers,  of  the  population 
of  Granada.  Marineo  enumerates 
fourteen  cities  and  ninety-seven 
towns  (omitting,  as  he  says,  many 
places  of  less  note)  at  the  time  of 
the  conquest;  a  statement  obviously 
too  vague  for  statistical  purposes. 
(Cosas  memorables,  fol.  179.)  The 
capital,  STveUed  by  the  influx  from 
the  country,  contained,  according 
to  him,  200,000  souls  at  the  same 
period.  (Fol.  177.)  In  1506,  at 
the  time  of  the  forced  conversions, 
we  find  the  numbers  in  the  city 
dwindled  to  fifty  or  at  most  seventy 
thousand.  (Comp.  Bleda,  Cor6nica, 
lib.  5,  cap.  23,  and  Bemaldee, 
Beyes  Catolicos,  MS.,    cap.    159.) 
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doms  of  Granada,  Navarre,  and  Naples ;  with  the  Canaries, 
Oran,  and  the  other  settlements  in  Africa ;  and  with  the 
islands  and  vast  continents  of  America.  To  these  broad 
domains  the  comprehensive  schemes  of  the  sovereigns  would 
have  added  Portugal ;  and  their  arrangements  for  this,  al- 
though defeated  for  the  present,  opened  the  way  to  its 
eventual  completion*  under  Philip  the  Second.^** 

The  petty  states,  which  had  before  swarmed  over  the 
Peninsula,  neutralizing  each  other's  operations,  and  pre- 
venting any  effective  movement  abroad,  were  now  amalga- 
mated into  one  whole.  Sectional  jealousies  and  antipathies, 
indeed,  were  too  sturdily  rooted  to  be  wholly  extinguished ; 
but  they  gradually  subsided  under  the  influence  of  a  com- 
mon government  and  community  of  interests.  A  more 
enlarged  sentiment  was  infused  into  the  people,  who,  in  their 
foreign  relations,  at  least,  assumed  the  attitude  of  one  great 
nation.  The  names  of  Castilian  and  Aragonese  were 
merged  in  the  comprehensive  one  of  Spaniard ;  and  Spain, 
with  an  empire  which  stretched  over  three  quarters  of  the 
globe,  and  which  almost  realized  the  proud  boast  that  the 
sun  never  set  within  her  borders,  now  rose,  not  to  the  first 
class  only,  but  to  the  first  place,  in  the  scale  of  European 
powers. 

The  extraordinary  circumstances  of  the  country  tended 
naturally  to  nourish  the  lofty,  romantic  qualities  and  the 
somewhat  exaggerated  tone  of  sentiment  which  always  per- 
vaded the  national  character.  The  age  of  chivalry  had  not 
faded  away  in  Spain,  as  in  most  other  lands.^^^     It  was 

1^  Philip  n.  claimed  the  Porta-  chiTalry  in  his  time ;  and  it  is  suf- 

gaeee  crown  in  right  of  his  mother,  ficient   evidence    of  its  decay   in 

and  his  wife,  both  descended  from  England  that  Bichard  lEL  thought 

Maria^  tldrd  daughter  of  Fei'di-  it  necessary  to  issue  an  ordinance 

nand   and  Isabella,   who,   as  the  requiring  those  possessed  of    the 

reader    may    remember,    married  req^uisite   £40  a   year  to   receive 

King  Emani.eL  knighthood.     (Turner,  History  of 

^^  Old  Caxton  mourns  over  the  England,  vol.  iii.  pp.  391,  392.) 

little  honour  paid  to  the  usages  of  The  use  of  artillery  was  fatal  to 


•  pt  ifl  scarcely  correct  to  s:Hak  of  the  "  completion  •*  of  a  union 
which,  effected  tnrough  conquest  and  usurpation,  laatod  only  sixty 
years. — Ild.] 
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fostered,  in  time  of  peace,  by  the  tourneys,  jousts,  and 
other  warlike  pageants  which  graced  the  court  of  Isabella.*** 
It  gleamed  out,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  Italian  campaigns 
under  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova,  and  shone  forth  in  all  its 
splendours  in  the  war  of  Granada.  "  This  was  a  right 
gentle  war,"  says  Navagiero,  in  a  passage  too  pertinent  to 
be  omitted,  "  in  which,  as  firearms  were  comparatively  little 
used,  each  knight  had  the  opportunity  of  showing  his  per- 
sonal prowess ;  and  rare  was  it  that  a  day  passed  without 
some  feat  of  arms  and  valorous  exploit.  The  nobility  and 
chivalry  of  the  land  all  thronged  there  to  gather  renown. 
Queen  Isabel,  who  attended  with  her  whole  coiut,  breathed 
courage  into  every  heart.  There  was  scarce  a  cavalier  who 
was  not  enamoured  of  some  one  or  other  of  her  ladies,  the 
witness  of  his  achievements,  who,  as  she  presented  him  his 
weapons  or  some  token  of  her  favour,  admonished  him  to 
bear  himself  like  a  true  knight,  and  show  the  strength  of 
his  passion  by  his  valiant  deeds." **•  "What  knight  so 
craven,  then,"  exclaims  the  chivalrous  Venetian,  "  that  he 
would  not  have  been  more  than  a  ma'ch  for  the  stoutest 

chivalry;  aconeequenoeweUunder-  doe,  "la  grandeza,  el  oonoierto  de 

stood,  eyen  at  the  early  period  of  su  oorte»  la  cayallerfa  de  los  Nohles 

our  History.    At  least,  so  we  may  de  toda  Espaika,  Duquee,  Maestrea, 

infer  from  the  verses  of  Ariosto,  Marquesee  6  Bioos  homes ;  los  Ga- 

where  Orlando    throws  Cimosoo's  lanes,  las  Damas,  las  Fiestas,  los 

gun  into  the  sea :  Tomeos,  la  Moltitud  de  Poetas  6 

**  Lo  tolse  e  disse:  Aooi6  piilk  non  Trovadores,"  etc.    Beyes  Oatdlioos, 

istea  MS.,  cap.  201. 

Mai  cavalier  per  te  d'  essere  ar-         ^^  Oviedo  notices  the  existence 

dito ;  of  a  lady-love,  even  with  cavaliers 

Nd  quanto  il  huono  val,  mai  piill  who  had  passed  their  prime,  as  a 

si  vanti  thin^  of  quite  as  imperative  neces- 

II  no  per  te  valer,  qui  gii^  ri*  sity  m  his  day  as  it  was  afterwards 

manti.'*  regarded  hy  the  gallant  knight  of 

Orlando  Fuiioso,  canto  9,  st  90.  La  Mancha:    ''Gostumbre  es  en 

Don  Quixote  is  loud  in  his  male-  Espafia  entre  los  sefiores  de  estado 

dictions  on  **  the  diabolical  inven-  que  venidos  4  la  corte,  aunque  n6 

tion,**  as  he  terms  it,  so  fatal  to  est^n  enamorados  6  que  pasen  de 

knight-errantry,  and  makes  little  la  mitad  de  la  edad,  fingir  que 

doubt  that  the  soul  of  the  inventor  aman  por  servir  y  &voresoer  4  al< 

is  paying  the  ^nalty  in  hell,  for  guna  dama,  y  gastar  como  quien 

thus  putting  it  in  the  power  of  any  son  en  fiestas  y  otras  cosas  que  se 

coward  to  take  away  the  life  of  a  ofresoen    de   wes   pasatiempos  ▼ 

brave  cavalier.    Pan.  L  cap.  38.  amores,  sin  que  les  de  pena  Oupido.^' 

^^   *'  Quien  podr4  contar,"  ex-  Quincuagenas,  MS.,  oat.  1,  quino. 

daims  the  old  Curate  of  Los  Pala-  1,  dial.  28. 
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adversary ;  or  who  would  not  sooner  have  lost  his  life  a 
thousand  times  than  return  dishonoured  to  the  lady  of  his 
love  ?  In  truth/'  he  concludes,  "  this  conquest  may  be  said 
to  have  been  achieved  by  love,  rather  than  by  arms."  "• 

The  Spaniard  was  a  knight-errant,  in  its  literal  sense,^^ 
roving  over  seas  on  which  no  bark  had  ever  ventured, 
among  islands  and  continents  where  no  civilized  man  had 
ever  trodden,  and  which  fancy  peopled  with  all  the  marvels 
and  drear  enchantments  of  romance ;  courting  danger  in 
every  form,  combating  everywhere,  and  everywhere  vic- 
torious. The  very  odds  presented  by  the  defenceless 
natives  among  whom  he  was  cast,  "  a  thousand  of  whom," 
to  quote  the  words  of  Columbus,  "  were  not  equal  to  three 
Spaniards,"  was  in  itself  typical  of  his  profession ;  ^"  and 
the  brilliant  destinies  to  which  the  meanest  adventurer  was 
often  called,  now  carving  out  with  his  good  sword  some 


I'*  Viaggio,  foL  27.  —  Andrea 
Navagiero^  whose  Itineiary  has 
been  of  such  frequent  reference  in 
these  pages,  was  a  noble  Venetian, 
bom  in  1483.  He  became  yery 
early  distinguished,  in  his  oultiyated 
capitid,  for  his  scholarship,  poetical 
talents,  and  eloquence,  of  which  he 
has  left  specimens,  especially  in 
Latin  yerse,  in  the  highest  repute 
to  this  day  with  his  countrymen. 
He  was  not,  however,  exdusiyely 
deyoted  to  letters,  but  was  employed 
in  several  foreign  missions  b}r  the 
republic.  It  was  on  his  visit  to 
Spain,  as  minister  to  Charles  Y., 
soon  after  that  monarch's  accession, 
that  he  wrote  his  Travels ;  and  he 
fiUed  the  same  office  at  the  court  of 
Frauds  I.,  when  he  died  at  the 
premature  age  of  forty-six,  in  1529. 
(Tiraboschi,  Letteratura  Italiana, 
tom.  yii.  pari  3,  p.  228,  ed.  1786.] 
His  death  was  universally  lamented 
by  the  good  and  the  learned  of  his 
tmie,  and  is  commemorated  by  his 
friend,  Cardinal  Bembo,  in  two 
sonnets,  breathing  all  the  sensibility 
(^  that  tender  and  elerait  poet. 
fBime,  Son.  109,  110.)  rfava^ero 
becomes  connected  with  Castilian 
literature  by  the  circumstance  of 
Boscan's  referring  to  his  suggestion 


the  innovation  he  so  successfully 
made  in  the  forms  of  the  national 
versa    Obras,  fol.  20,  ed.  1543. 

"*  Fernando  de  Pulgar,  after 
enumerating  various  cavaliers  of 
his  acquaintance  who  had  journeyed 
to  distant  climes  in  quest  of  adven- 
tures and  honourable  feats  of  arms, 
continues,  "E  of  dedr  de  otros 
Castellanos  que  con  inimo  de  Ca- 
balleros  fueron  por  los  Beynos  es- 
tranos  k  facer  annas  con  qualquier 
Caballero  que  quisiere  £eu>er]as  con 
ellos,  €  por  eUas  ganaron  honra  para 
s(,  6  fama  de  vaBentee  y  esforzados 
Caballeroe  para  los  Fijosdalgos  de 
Castilla.'*    Claros  Yarones,  tit  17. 

^  **  Son  todos,"  says  the  Admiral, 
"deningun  ingenio  en  lasarmas, 

Lmuy  cobardes,  oue  mil  no  agoa- 
krian  tres'M  (Primer  Yiage  de 
Colon.)  What  could  the  bud  of 
chivalry  say  more  f 

^*  Ma  quel  ch*  al  timer  non  diede 
albergo 
Estima  la  yil  turba  e  V  atme 

tante 
Quel  che  dentro  alia  mandra  a 

Taer  cupo, 
H  niuner  dell*  agnelle  estimi  il 
lupo." 

Orlando  Furioso,  canto  1& 
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"  El  Dorado  '*  more  splendid  than  fancy  had  dreamed  of, 
and  now  overturning  some  old  barbaric  djmasty,  were  full 
as  extraordinary  as  the  wildest  chimeras  which  Ariosto  ever 
sang  or  Cervantes  satirized. 

His  countrymen  who  remained  at  home,  feeding  greedily 
on  the  reports  of  his  adventures,  lived  almost  equally  in  an 
atmosphere  of  romance.  A  spirit  of  chivalrous  enthusiasm 
penetrated  the  very  depths  of  the  nation,  swelling  the  hum- 
blest individual  with  lofty  aspirations  and  a  proud  con- 
sciousness of  the  dignity  of  his  nature.  "  The  princely 
disposition  of  the  Spaniards,"  says  a  foreigner  of  the  time, 
"  delighteth  me  much,  as  well  as  the  gentle  nurture  and 
noble  conversation,  not  merely  of  those  of  high  degree,  but 
of  the  citizen,  peasant,  and  common  labourer/'  ^^  What 
wonder  that  such  sentiments  should  be  found  incompatible 
with  sober,  methodical  habits  of  business,  or  that  the  nation 
indulging  them  should  be  seduced  from  the  humble  paths 
of  domestic  industry  to  a  brilliant  and  bolder  career  of  ad- 
venture ?  Such  consequences  became  too  apparent  in  the 
following  reign.^** 

In  noticing  the  circumstances  that  conspired  to  form  the 
national  character,  it  would  be  unpardonable  to  omit  the 
establishment  of  the  Inquisition,  which  contributed  so 
largely  to  counterbalance  the  benefits  resulting  from  Isa- 
bella's government ;  an  institution  which  has  done  more 
than  any  other  to  stay  the  proud  march  of  human  reason ; 
which,  by  imposing  uniformity  of  creed,  has  proved  the 
fruitful  parent  of  hypocrisy  and  superstition;  which  has 
soured  the  sweet  charities  of  human  life,^"  and,  settling  like 

^   L.  Marineo,   Coeas  memor-  purport  thicken,  as  the  stream  of 

ables,  fol.  30.  history  descends.    See  seyeral  col- 

^  *•!  Spagnuoli,"  says  the  Ye-  lected  by  Gapmany  (Mem.  de  Bar- 

netian    minister,    **non     solo    in  celona,  torn.  iii.  pp.  3S5  et  seq.), 

qnesto   paese  di  Granata,  ma  in  who  certainl^r  cannot  be  charged 

tutto  '1  resto  della  Spagna  medesi-  with  ministering  to  the  Tanity  of 

mamente,  non  sono  molto  indus-  his  countrymen, 

triosi,   ne   piantano,  ne   lavorano  ^  One  may  trace  its  immediate 

Yolontieri  la  terra ;    ma  se  danno  influence  in  the  writings  of  a  man 

ad  altro,  e  piu  yolontieri  yanno  alia  like  the  Curate  of  Los  Palacios, 

Indie  ad  aoguistani  naturally,  as  it  would  seem,  of  an 
amiable,  humane  disposition,  but 
who  complacently  remarks,  '*  They 


Kuerra,  o  alle  Indie  ad  aoquistarsi 
mculU,  che  per  tal  yie.'  ( Yiaggio, 
foL  25.)    Testimonies  to  the  same 
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a  foul  mist  on  the  goodly  promise  of  the  land,  closed  up 
the  fair  buds  of  science  and  civilization  ere  they  were  fully 
opened.  Alas  I  that  such  a  blight  should  have  fallen  on 
so  gallant  and  generous  a  people!  That  it  should  have 
been  brought  on  it,  too,  by  one  of  such  unblemished  patri- 
otism and  purity  of  motive  as  IsabeUa  1  How  must  her 
virtuous  spirit,  if  it  be  permitted  the  departed  good  to  look 
down  on  the  scene  of  their  earthly  labours,  mourn  over  the 
misery  and  moral  d^radation  entailed  on  her  country  by 
this  one  act  1  So  true  is  it  that  the  measures  of  this  great 
queen  have  had  a  permanent  influence,  whether  for  good  or 
for  evil,  on  the  destinies  of  her  country. 

The  immediate  injury  inflicted  on  the  nation  by  the 
spirit  of  bigotry  in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
although    greatly  exaggerated,^  was    doubtless    serious 


[Ferdinand  and  Isabella]  lighted 
up  the  fires  for  the  heretios,  in 
Wnich,  with  good  reason,  they  haye 
burnt,  and  shall  continue  to  bum, 
so  long  as  a  soul  of  them  remaina  I " 
(Beyes  Cat61icos,  MS.,  cap.  7.)  It 
becomes  more  perceptible  in  the 
literature  of  later  times,  and,  what 
is  singular,  most  of  aU  in  the 
lighter  departments  of  poetry  and 
fiction,  which  seem  naturally  de- 
yoted  to  purposes  of  pleasure.  No 
one  can  estimate  the  full  influence 
of  the  Inquisition  in  perverting 
moral  sense,  and  infusing  the 
deadly  yenom  of  misanthropy  into 
the  heart,  who  has  not  {>erused  the 
works  of  the  great  Castilian  poets, 
Lope  de  Vega,  ErciUa,  aboye  aU 
Gaideron,  whose  lips  seem  to  haye 
been  touched  with  fire  from  the 
very  altars  of  this  accursed  tri- 
bunal. 

^  The  late  secretary  of  the  In- 
quisition has  made  an  elaborate 
computation  of  the  number  of  its 
yictmia.  According  to  him,  13,000 
were  publicly  burned  by  the  seyeral 
tribunals  oi  Oastile  and  Ara^n, 
and  191,413  suffered  other  punish- 
ments, between  1481,  the  date  of 
the  commencement  of  the  modem 
institution,  and  1518.  (Hist  de  V 
Inquisition,  tom.  iy.  chap.  46.) 
lilorente  appears  to  haye  come  to 


these  appalling  results  by  a  yery 
plausible  process  of  calculation,  and 
without  any  design  to  exaggerate. 
Neyerthelees,  his  data  are  exceed- 
ingly imperfect,  and  he  has  himself, 
on  a  reyision,  considerably  reduced, 
in  his  fourth  yolume,  the  original 
estimates  in  the  first.  I  find  good 
erounds  for  reducing  them  stiU 
further.  1.  He  quotes  MAriana 
for  the  fact  that  2000  suffered 
martyrdom  at  Seyille  in  1481,  and 
makee  this  the  basLs  of  his  calcula- 
tions for  the  other  tribunals  of  the 
kingdom.  Marineo,  a  contempo- 
rary, on  the  other  hand«  states  tnat 
<*  in  the  course  of  a  few  year$  they 
burned  nearly  2000  heretics;"  thus 
not  only  diffusing  this  amount  oyer 
a  greater  period  of  time,  but  em- 
bracing aU  the  tribunals  then  ex- 
isting m  the  coimtry.  (Coeas  me- 
morables,  fd.  184.)  2.  Bemaldes 
states  that  fiye-sixths  of  the  Jews 
resided  in  the  kingdom  of  Oastile. 
(Beyes  Oatdlicos,  MS.,  cap.  110.) 
lilorente,  howeyer,  has  assigned  an 
equal  amount  of  yictims  to  each 
of  the  fiye  tribunals  of  Aragon  with 
those  of  the  sister  kingdom,  ex- 
cepting only  Seyille.  One  might 
reasonably  distrust  Llorente*s  ta- 
bles, from  the  facility  with  which 
he  receiyes  the  most  improbable 
estimates    in   other    matters,    as, 
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enough.  Under  the  otherwise  beneficent  operation  of  their 
government,  however,  the  healthful  and  expansive  enei^es 
of  the  state  were  sufficient  to  heal  up  these  and  deeper 
wounds,  and  still  carry  it  onward  in  the  career  of  pros- 
perity. With  this  impulse,  indeed,  the  nation  continued  to 
advance  higher  and  higher,  in  spite  of  the  system  of  almost 
unmingled  evil  pursued  in  the  following  reigns.  The 
glories  of  this  later  period,  of  the  age  of  Charles  the  Fifth, 
as  it  is  called,  must  find  their  true  source  in  the  measures 
of  his  illustrious  predecessors.  It  was  in  their  court  that 
Boscan,  Garcilasso,  Mendoza,  and  the  other  master-spirits 
were  trained,  who  moulded  Castilian  literature  into  the  new 
and  more  classical  forms  of  later  times.^^    It  was  under 

for  example,  the  number  of  ban- 
ished Jews,  which  he  puts  at 
800,000.  (Hist  de  Tlnquisition, 
torn.  i.  p.  261.)  I  haye  shown,  from 
contemporary  sources,  that  this 
number  did  not  probably  exceed 
160,000,  or,  at  most,  170,000. 
(Part  I.  chapter  17.)  Indeed,  the 
cautious  Zurita,  borrowing,  |)ro- 
bably,  from  the  same  authorities, 
cites  the  latter  number.    (Anales, 


tom.  V.  foL  9.)  Mariana,  who  owes 
so  much  of  his  naiTative  to  the 
Aragonese  historian,  converting, 
as  it  would  appear,  these  170,000 
indiTiduals  into  feimilies,  states  the 
whole,  in  round  members,  at  800,000 
souls.  (Hist,  de  Espafia,  tom.  ii. 
lib.  26,  cap.  1.)  Llorente,  not  con- 
tent wit^  this,  swells  the  amount 
still  further,  by  that  of  the  Moorish 
exiles,  and  by  emigrants  to  the 
New  World  (on  what  authority  ?), 
to  2,000,000 ;  and,  going  on  with 
the  process,  computes  that  this  loss 
may  feirly  infer  one  of  8,000,000 
inhabitants  to  Spain  at  the  present 
day!  (Ibid.,  ubi  supra.)  Thus 
the  mischief  imputed  to  the  Ca- 
tholic sovereigns  goes  on  increas* 
ing  in  a  sort  of  arithmetical  pro- 
gression with  the  duration  of  the 
monarchy.  Nothing  is  so  striking 
to  the  imasination  as  numerical 
estimates ;  mey  speak  a  volume  in 
themselves,  saving  a  world  of  peri- 
phrasis and  argument;  nothing  is 
•0  difficult  to  form  with  exactness. 


or  even  probability,  when  they 
relate  to  an  early  period;  and 
nothing  more  carelessly  received 
and  confidently  circulated.  The 
enormous  statements  of  the  Jewish 
exiles,  and  the  baseless  ones  of  the 
Moorish,  are  not  peculiar  to  Llo- 
rente, but  have  been  repeated,  wi^- 
out  the  slightest  qualification  or 
distrust,  bv  most  modem  historians 
and  travellera 

^  In  the  two  closing  chanters 
of  Part  I.  of  this  Historv  I  navo 
noticed-  the  progress  of  letters  in 
this  reign ;  the  last  which  displayed 
the  antique  colouring  and  truly 
national  characteristics  of  Castilian 
poetry.  There  were  many  circum- 
stanoes  which  operated,  at  this 
period,  to  work  an  important  revo- 
lution, and  subject  me  poetry  of 
the  Peninsula  to  a  foreign  mfluence. 
The  Italian  Muse,  i^ter  her  long 
silence,  since  the  age  of  the  <recen- 
iuU,  had  again  revived,  and  poured 
forth  such  ravishing  strains  as 
made  themselves  heanl  and  felt  in 
everj^  comer  of  Europe.    Spain,  in 

S articular,  was  open  to  their  in- 
uence.  Her  lan^age  had  an  in- 
timate affini^  with  the  Italian. 
The  improved  taste  and  culture  of 
the  penod  led  to  a  diligent  study 
of  foreign  models.  Many  Spaniards, 
as  we  have  seen,  went  abroad  to 
perfect  themselves  in  the  schools  of 
Italy ;  while  Italian  teachers  filled 
some  of  the  principal  chaLre  in  the 
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Gonsalvo  de  Cordova  that  Leyva,  Pescara,  and  those  grest 
captains  with  their  invincible  legions  were  formed,  who  en- 
abled Charles  the  Fifth  to  dictate  laws  to  Europe  for  half  a 
century.  And  it  was  Columbus  who  not  only  led  the  way, 
but  animated  the  Spanish  navigator  with  the  spirit  of  dis- 
covery.    Scarcely  was  Ferdinand's  reign  brought  to  a  close. 

If  he  aspired  to  some  bolder  theme* 
it  was  larely  sug^eted  by  the 
stirring  and  patriotic  reooUections 
of  his  nation's  history.  Thus, 
nature  and  the  rude  graces  of  a 
primitive  age  gaye  way  to  superior 
refinement  and  lettered  elegance; 
many  popular  blemishes  were  soft- 
ened down,  a  purer  and  nobler 
standard  was  attained,  but  the 
national  characteiistics  were  ef- 
&oed;  beaul^  was  everywhere,  but 
it  was  the  beauty  of  art,  not  of 
nature.  The  change  itself  was  per- 
fectly natural.  It  corresponded  with 
the  external  drcumstanoee  of  the 
nation,  and  its  transition  from  an 
insulated  position  to  a  component 
part  of  the  great  European  common- 
weeJth,  which  sul^ected  it  to  other 
influences  and  principles  of  taste, 
and  obliterated,  to  a  certain  extent, 
tiie  peculiar  features  of  the  national 
physiognomy. 

How  fax  the  poetic  literature  of 
Castile  was  beuented  by  the  chajiget 
has  been  matter  of  lon^  and  hot 
debate  between  the  critics  of  the 
cotmtry,  in  which  I  shaU  not  in- 
volve uie  reader.  The  revolution, 
however,  was  the  growth  of  cir- 
cumstances, and  was  immediately 
effected  by  individuals  belonging 
to  the  age  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella. £b  such,  I  had  originaUy 
proposed  to  devote  a  separate  chap- 
ter to  its  illustration.  But  I  have 
been  deterred  from  it  by  the  un- 
expected length  to  which  the  work 
has  already  extended,  as  weU  as  by 
the  consideration,  on  a  nearer  view, 
that  these  results,  though  prepared 
under  a  preceding  reign,  properly 
f fiU  under  the  domestic  history  <n 
Charles  Y.;  a  history  whidi  stiU 
remains  to  be  written.  But  who 
will  attempt  a  pendant  to  the  de- 
lineations of  Bobertsoa  P 


Spanish  universities.  Lastly,  the 
acquisition  of  Naples,  the  land  of 
Sannazaro  and  of  a  host  of  kindred 
spirits,  opened  an  obvious  com- 
munication with  the  literature  of 
that  country.  With  the  nation 
thus  prepaid,  it  was  not  difficult 
for  a  genius  like  that  of  Boscan, 
supported  by  the  tender  and  pol- 
ished Garcilasso,  and  by  Mendoza, 
whose  stem  spirit  found  relief  in 
images  of  pastoral  tranquillity  and 
ease,  to  recommend  the  more 
finished  fonns  of  Italian  versifica- 
tion to  their  countrymen.  These 
poets  were  all  bom  in  Isabella's 
reign.  The  first  of  them,  the  prin- 
oipial  means  of  effecting  this  literary 
revolution,  sinffularly  enough,  was 
a  Catalan ;  whose  compositions  in 
the  Castilian  prove  the  ascendancy 
which  this  dialect  had  already  ob- 
tained as  the  language  of  literature. 
The  second,  Qarcilasso  de  la  Yega, 
was  sou  of  the  distinguished  states- 
man and  diplomatist  of  that  name, 
so  often  noticed  in  our  History; 
and  Mendoza  was  a  younger  son 
of  the  amiable  count  of  TendiUa, 
the  governor  of  Granada,  whom 
he  resembled  in  nothing  but  his 
genius.  Both  the  elder  Garcilasso 
and  TendiUa  had  represented  their 
sovereigns  at  the  papal  court,  where 
thev  doubtless  became  tinctured 
with  that  relish  for  the  Italian 
which  produced  such  results  in  the 
education  of  their  children. 

The  new  revolution  penetrated 
far  below  the  superficial  forms  of 
versifioation ;  and  the  Castilian 
poet  relinquished,  with  his  recion- 
diUae  and  artless  (uonantes^  the 
homely  but  heartfiil  themes  of  the 
olden  time;  or,  if  he  dwelt  on  them, 
it  was  with  an  air  of  studied  ele- 
gance and  precision  very  remote 
from  the  Doric  simplicity  and 
freehnessof  the  romantic  minstrelsy. 
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before  Magellan  completed  (1520),  what  that  monarch  had 
projected,  the  circumnavigation  of  the  southern  continent ; 
the  victorious  banners  of  Cortes  had  already  (1518)  pene- 
trated into  the  golden  realms  of  Montezuma ;  and  Pizarro, 
a  very  few  years  later  (1524),  following  up  the  lead  of 
Balboa,  embarked  on  the  enterprise  which  ended  in  the 
downfall  of  the  splendid  dynasty  of  the  Incas. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  seed  sown  under  a  good  system  con- 
tinues to  yield  fruit  under  a  bad  one.  The  season  of  the 
most  briUiant  results,  however,  is  not  always  that  of  the 
greatest  national  prosperity.  The  splendours  of  foreign 
conquest  in  the  boasted  reign  of  Charles  the  Fifth  were 
dearly  purchased  by  the  decline  of  industry  at  home,  and 
the  loss  of  liberty.  The  patriot  will  see  little  to  cheer  him 
in  this  "  golden  age  "  of  the  national  history,  whose  outward 
show  of  glory  will  seem  to  his  penetrating  eye  only  the 
hectic  brilliancy  of  decay.  He  will  turn  to  an  earlier  period, 
when  the  nation,  emerging  from  the  sloth  and  license  of  a 
barbarous  age,  seemed  to  renew  its  ancient  energies,  and 
to  prepare  like  a  giant  to  run  its  course ;  and  glancing  over 
the  long  interval  since  elapsed,  during  the  first  half  of  which 
the  nation  wasted  itself  on  schemes  of  mad  ambition,  and 
in  J;he  latter  has  sunk  into  a  state  of  paralytic  torpor,  he 
will  fix  his  eye  on  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  as 
the  most  glorious  epoch  in  the  annals  of  his  country. 
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Abbot,  Abtbl»  his  Letter  from  CuIm, 
ii.  883,  n. 

AbdaUah,  or  Boabdil,  proclaimed  Sul- 
tan of  Granada,  L  860 ;  eon  of 
Hacen,  870 ;  marches  against  the 
Christians,  878  ;  defeated  and  cap- 
tured, 881 ;  debates  in  the  Spanish 
council  respecting,  388  ;  treaty  with, 
t5.  ;  his  interview  with  Ferainand« 
884 ;  seeks  the  protection  of  the 
Castilian  soTereigns,  404 ;  cuts  to 
pieces  a  body  of  £1  Zagal's  cavalry, 
and  receives  privileges  from  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,  425 ;  inactive  in 
Granada,  450;  summoned  to  sur- 
render Granada,  467 ;  capitulates, 
477 ;  his  life  endangered,  478 ;  his 
meeting  with  Ferdinand,  479  ;  takes 
a  last  view  of  Granada,  481  ,*  his 
fate,  482 ;  Irving's  remarks  on  him, 
482,11. 

Abdallah,  or  ••The  Valiant,"  brother 
of  Hacen,  his  bravery  in  the  rout  of 
the  Axarquia,  L  870 ;  his  advance- 
ment to  the  throne,  408 ;  defeated 
before  Velez  Malaga,  416  ;  draws  the 
duke  of  Cadiz  into  an  ambuscade, 
441  ;  makes  foray  into  the  Christian 
territories,  ib, ;  extent  of  his  domain, 
444  ;  kept  in  check  at  Guadix,  450  ; 
treaty  of  surrender  with,  459  ;  his 
interview  with  Ferdinand,  460 ;  oc* 
cupation  of  his  domain,  461  ;  terms 
of  the  capitulation,  ib,  «. ;  equiva- 
lent assigned  to,  t6. ;  remarks  re- 
specting him,  462. 

Adalid,  muining  of,  L  867,  n. 

Adelantado,  title  and  office  of,  L  808» 
n. 

Adrian  of  Utrecht,  precentor  of  Charles 
v.,  and  envoy  to  Ferdinand,  ii.  495; 
opposes  Ximenes,  612. 

Adventure,  spirit  of,  in  the  time  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isaliella,  ii  565 

Africa,  Oran  in,  captured,  iL  485; 
Navarro's  conquests  in,  440. 

Agiiadel,  battle  of;  ii.  456. 

Agriculture,  in  Spain,  L  807;  in 
Granada,  814  ;  daring  the  rtrign  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  ii.  557. 

Aguilar,  Alonso  de,  his  connection 
with  the  expedition  to  Axarquia,  L 


867,  868;  brother  of  Gonsalvo  de 
Cordova,  il  40 ;  leader  of  the  ex- 
pedition against  Sierra  Vermejo,  189 ; 
nis  gallantry  and  death,  141 ;  his 
noble  character,  148;  his  income, 
586,  n. 

Albaycin,  revolt  of  the,  ii.  126  ;  in- 
surgents appeased  bv  Talavera,  128. 

Albigunses,  their  suflferings  from  the 
Inquisition,  i.  268,  269. 

Albion,  Juan  de,  sent  on  a  mission  to 
Charles  VII  I.,  iL  27. 

Albomoz,  sent  on  a  mission  to  Rome  ; 
treatment  of,  by  Ximenes,  it  108. 

Albret,  Jean  d',  his  marriage  with 
Catherine  of  Navarre,  1.  409;  ii. 
467 ;  abandons  his  capital,  471 ; 
takes  refuge  in  France,  ib.  ;  his 
character,  472  ;  accompanies  Longue- 
ville,  474 ;  further  remarks  respect- 
ing, 474,  n. ;  unjust  treatment  o( 
481. 

Alcald  de  Honares,  literary  character 
of,  L  561 ;  Ximenes  returns  to,  from 
Africa,  with  valuable  Arabian  manu- 
scripts, ii.  489. 

Alcala,  University  of,  ii.  442  ;  its  mag- 
nificence, 448  ;  provisions  for  educa- 
tion in,  444  ;  professorships  in,  445, 
n. ;  number  of^Ktudeute,  446  ;  visited 
by  Ferdinand,  ib. ;  bequest  to,  by 
Aimenes,  451 ;  ite  repuution,  ib, ; 
Ximenes  buried  there,  522. 

Alcantora,  military  order  of,  L  252, 
253. 

Alcavala,  cominutetion  of  the  capricious 
tax  of,  ii.  &^39  ;  remarks  on  it,  548,  i». 

Al^i;re,  Ives  d',  throws  himself  into 
Gaeta,  ii.  254,  285  ;  secretly  supports 
a  faction,  295 ;  despatched  to  nold 
the  enemy  in  check,  800,  801 ; 
banished  808  ;  his  recall  and  death, 
808,  813,  462. 

Alexander VI.,  Ferdinsndand  Isabella's 
application  to,  i.  587  ;  his  character, 
538,  ii.  9  ;  famous  bulls  of,  L  538, 
545  ;  takes  refuge  in  the  Castle  of 
St.  Angelo,  ii.  22  ;  his  solicitntions, 
and  grants  to  Spain,  26  ;  confers  the 
title  of  Catholic  on  the  Spanish 
sovereigns,  t(.  ;  aided  hj  Gonsalvo, 
at  Ustia,  68 ;  his  reception  of  Gon- 
salvti,  64;  enipiwern  l^erdinand  and 
Isabella  to  receive  all  the  tithes  in 
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the  eolonfal  dominionSp  18S;  tids 
Loaii  XII. ,  197  ;  renioustnnce  to^ 
by  the  Siiaiiish  aovereiffns,  199; 
confirms  tke  partition  ox  Naples, 
209 ;  his  pnrposos  in  reffard  to 
France.  280,  282 ;  his  death,  282 ; 
remarks  reft|>ecting  him,  ib,  ;  treat- 
ment of  his  remains,  ib.  n, ;  the 
election  of  his  succesMor,  288. 

Alfonso  X.  of  Castile,  his  coile,  i.  82. 

Alfonso  of  Castile,  brother  of  Henry  1 V., 
demand  by  the  nobles  that  he  shall 
be  publicly  acknowledg«>d  as  Henry's 
successor,  i.  141 ;  crowned  after  the 
deposition  of  Heniy  lY.,  142 ;  at  the 
battle  of  Olmedo,  160;  his  death 
and  character,  152 

Alfonso  y.  of  Aragon,  succeeds  Ferdi- 
nand I. ,  L  104  ;  the  government  of 
his  kingdom  devolves  on  his  brother 
John,  105  ;  his  death,  109. 

Alfonso,  king  of  PortU}^,  his  proposal 
rejected  by  Isabella,  L  161 ;  supports 
the  cause  of  Joanna,  199 ;  his  in- 
vasion of  Castile,  200  ;  measures  for 
a  union  of,  with  Joanna,  201,  219 ; 
challenged  by  Ferdinand  to  a  per- 
sonal combat,  208 ;  his  position 
before  Zamora,  208;  suddenly  de- 
camps, 209 ;  overtaken  hy  Ferdinand, 
ib,  ;  his  escape,  210 ;  visits  France, 
215 ;  his  disappointment  as  to  suc- 
cour, ib.  ;  returns  to  Portugal,  216 ; 
Prince  John  is  crowned,  but  resigBS 
in  favour  of,  ib,  ;  his  death,  2*21. 

AlfoufH)  II.,  kinff  of  Naiiles,  flies  to 
Sicily,  and  abdicates  tne  crown  in 
favour  of  Ferdinand  II..  iL  29. 

Alfonso,  a  physician,  employed  in  the 
compilation  of  the  Complutensian 
Polyglot,  ii.  448,  n. 

Alhakeni  II.,  his  encouragement  of 
literal  ure,  L  809. 

Alhama,  description  o^  L  887 ;  B]iQni8h 
expedition  against,  ib,,  840 ;  its  fall, 
848  ;  besieged  by  the  Moors,  845 ; 
distress  of  the  garrison  there^  ^^6  ; 
siege  raised,  949 ;  again  besieged  and 
abandoned,  850,  8;»l ;  entered  by 
Ferdinand,  ib, ;  Isabella  the  cause  of 
not  abandoning  it,  ii  848. 

Alhambrs,  The,  of  Oranada,  i.  818 ; 
taken  possession  of,  479,  480 ;  cross 
raised  on,  480  ;  Isabella  buried  there, 
ii.  888 ;  Ferdinand's  burial-placj, 
499. 

Almeria,  painful  march  of  the  Spanish 
army  to,  L  460  ;  occupation  of,  ib,  ; 
Ferdinand's  policy  in  regard  to,  469. 

Almeyda,  Edward  de,  his  desperate 
heroism  at  the  battle  of  Toro,  L  211. 

Alonso,  heir  of  the  Portuguese  mon- 
archy, his  union  with  tlie  infanta 
IsabeUa.  i.  219,  466,  ii  78  ;  public 


festivities   thersfupon,    L  466;  bia 
death,  479,  ii.  74. 

Alps,  crossed  by  Charles  Till.,  ii.  21 ; 
by  Louis  XII.,  456. 

Alpi^arras,  rising  of  the  Moors  in  the, 
iL  184  ;  new  insurrection  there,  137. 

Alva,  duke  of,  his  lojralty  to  Ferdinand, 
ii  870 ;  commander  of  the  expedition 
against  Guienne,  469  ;  invades  Na- 
varre, 471 ;  his  retreat,  478  ;  opposes 
Ximenes,  517. 

Alvaro^  son  of  the  duke  of  Bragansa, 
assassinated,  i  426. 

Alviano,  Bartolemmeo  d',  the  head  of 
the  Orsini,  enlists  under  Oonsalvo 
ii  298  ;  ux:gea  him  to  attack  the 
FVench,  299  ;  builds  a  bridge  and 
crosses  the  GarigliHno,  ib.,  800 ;  his 
bravery  near  Vicenza,  465^  466; 
his  death  and  burial,  466,  n. 

Amailis  de  Oaula,  ramaiks  on  the^  i 
568. 

Amhoise,  Cardinal  d*,  his  pretensions  to 
the  papid  chair,  i  288 ;  nnsnccesirfhl, 
288. 

Ammunition,  the  kinds  of,  i  888. 

Ampo:»ta,  reduction  of^  i  122. 

Ancient  Inquisition,  origin  and  history 
of  the^  i  266.  See  Modam  Inquisi- 
Hon. 

Andalusia,  the  theatre  of  savage  war- 
fare between  the  Ouxmons  and  Poaoes 
de  Leon,  i  175,  232  ;  royal  progress 
through,  288  ;  Don  Pedro  Henriqnez, 
adelantado  of,  868 ;  loss  o(  at  the 
rout  in  the  Axarquia,  876. 

Andrada,  ii  289 ;  the  rear-guard  left 
under,  800, 803 ;  joins  Oonsalvo,  803. 

Ansevin  lonls,  Gonsalvo's  treatment  of 
the,  ii  806,  %. ;  restoration  of  the, 
by  Ferdinand,  408. 

Arabs.    Qe^Moon, 

Aragon,  Alonso  de,  natund  aoB  of  Fer- 
dinand, ii  507,  n, 

Aragon,  Juan  de,  proposition  for  the 
union  of,  with  Elvira,  ii.  426. 

Aragon,  state, of,  in  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  i  2 ;  its  gradual 
expansion,  ib.  ;  its  union  with  Cau- 
lonia,  45  ;  with  Valencia,  ib. ;  atten- 
tion given  to  the  navy  of,  47 ;  its 
extensive  oonc|ttests,  ib, ;  origin  of  the 
government  of,  48  ;  barons  of,  49 ; 
mvasures  for  reducing  the  authority  of 
the  nobles  of,  52,  53;  Alfonso  III. 
approves  the  privile.ges  of  union,  53 ; 
anarchy  in,  ib, ;  defv  atof  the  army  of 
the  union  in,  54  ;  full  possession  of 
constitutional  liberty  m,  ib.  ;  the 
Cortes  of  and  its  various  liruiehes, 
55  ;  its  mode  of  conducting  buaineas^ 
57  ;  fidelity  of  the  ofliceia  of  govem- 
inent  in,  59  ;  the  Oetural  Privilssfi, 
ib. ;  influence  of  the  free  inatitatioaa 
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o(  manifested  by  writers  there,  78, 
«,  :  condition  of,  during  the  minority 
of  Ferdinand,  104  ;  reisn  of  John  ll. 
106 ;  treaty  of,  with  France,  120 ; 
termination  of  the  civil  war  in,  129  ; 
anion  of,  with  Catitile,  by  the  mar- 
riage of  Ferdinand  and  fstibella,  162, 
222' ;  troubles  there,  174  ;  treaty 
between,  and  France,  179,  180  ;  in- 
troduction of  the  ancient  Inquisition 
into,  267;  opposition  there,  to  the 
introduction  of  the  Incjuisition  by 
Ferdinand,  293,  %. ;  hberation  of 
Catalan  serfs  in,  L  410  ;  farther 
particulars  respecting  the  Inqnintion 
in,  ib.  ;  remonstrance  of  the  Cortes, 
411  ;  conspiracy,  412 ;  assassination 
of  Arbues,  ib, ;  cruel  persecutions 
there,  413 ;  visited  by  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  in  14d7,  440  ;  the  Herman- 
dad  adopted  there,  440  ;  its  extensive 
commerce  in  the  middle  a^jes,  491, 
n. ;  treatment  of  the  Jews  in,  513; 
visited  bv  the  sovereigns,  in  1492, 
524  ;  difficulties  in,  respecting  female 
succession  to  the  crown,  ii.  85  ;  Fer- 
dinand's conduct  in  regard  to  the 
Inquisition  in,  iL  503,  n.  ;  his  treat- 
ment of  the  nobles  in,  535  ;  popula- 
tion of,  577,  n. ;  victims  of  the  In- 
Saisitton  in,  582,  n. 
nes,  Pedro,  inquisitor  in  Sanig08S% 
L  411 ;  assassinated,  412  ;  honoured 
as  a  martyr,  414. 

Architecture  in  Spain,  ii  574. 

Aristotle,  reverence  for,  among  the 
Spanish  Arabs,  L  824 ;  Xiinenes  pro- 
jects an  edition  of,  it  449,  n. 

Army,  Castilian,  discipline  of  the,  at 
Malaga,  i  428  ;  mmibers  of  the,  in 
1488,  441 ;  houses  erected  for  it,  near 
Baza,  452  ;  strict  discipline  of  the, 
453  ;  their  painful  marcn  from  Basa, 
460. 

Arrows,  poisoned  by  the  Moors,  i  890. 

Ars,  Louis  d',  his  gallantry,  ii.  313. 

Artillery,  early  knowledge  o^  in  Spain, 
i.  119,  n.  ;  remarks  respecting  the, 
887  ;  difficulty  of  transporting  it, 
889 :  comparison  of  the  French  and 
the  Italian,  it  24. 

Astrolabe,  invention  of  the,  i  491 ; 
application  of  the,  to   navigation, 

Atar,  All  the  defender  of  Loja,  i  878  ; 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Lucena,  881. 

Atclla,  Montpensier  besieged  in,  it  52. 

Aabigny,  M.  d',  commander  of  the 
forces  in  Calabria,  iL  89  ;  defeats  the 
Spaniards  near  Seminara,  47  ;  com- 
mander of  the  land-forces  sent  against 
Naples,  iL  208 ;  sopereeded,  2*25 ; 
despatched  to  the  Calabrias,  228; 
defeats  a  small  force  near  Terranova, 


238 ;  is  defeated  near  Seminaxm,  255, 

816,  n. ;  visited  hj  Ferdinand,  415. 
Austria,  alliances  with  the  honse  o( 

iL  75.    See  Maximilian, 
Autos  da  fe,  aocoant  of,  L  290. 
Averroes,  his  commentary  on  Aristotle, 

L82i. 
Azarqnu^  expedition  to^  t-8C7« 

B. 

Bacoh,  Lord,  cited  respecting  the  fall 
of  Qrauada,  L  483,  n. 

Baena,  Alphonso  do,  i  97. 

Balboa,  Vasco  Nuiies  de,  erosset  the 
Isthmus  of  Darien,  ii  566. 

Ballads  or  rmnoMem,  historical  value 
of,  L  817,  ». ;  early  cultivation  of,  in 
Spain,  L  571 ;  their  resemblance  to 
the  English.  572  ;  numerous  editions 
of  them,  577. 

Bancroft,  George,  remarks  on  his  His- 
tory, iL  186,  n. 

Bank,  the  first  in  Europe,  established 
at  Barcelona,  L  70. 

Barboea,  Arias,  an  eminent  scholar, 
notice  of,  L  558. 

Barcelona,  its  early  civilization,  and  in- 
stitutions, L  46  ;  its  earlv  commercial 
prosperity,  69 ;  fint  oank  of  ex- 
change and  deposit  established  at, 
70  ;  her  muninipal  iustitutions  and 
various  objects  of  interest,  71 ;  inde- 
pendent conduct  of,  towards  Ferdi- 
nand I.,  73 ;  the  consistory  of,  estab- 
lished, 76 ;  its  influence,  ib,  ;  uni- 
versity of,  founded,  77  ;  besieged  by 
John,  and  surrenders,  128,  177 ; 
rejoicings  at,  upon  the  recovery  of 
Ferdinand,  L  527  ;  the  court  at,  528  ; 
reception  of  Columbus  there,  531  ; 
the  treaty  of,  between  the  Sitanish 
sovereigns  and  Charles  YIII.  iL  16  ; 
suppression  of  the  oniversity  ol^  iL 
575,11. 

Barleta,  Gonsalvo  retires  to^  ii  226 ; 
distress  of  the  Spaniards  at,  231 ; 
constancy  of  the  Spaniards  there, 
233  ;  arrival  of  supplies,  235  ;  Gon- 
salvo prepares  to  leave,  239,  248. 

Barons  of  Arngon,  L  49 ;  their  small 
number,  tb, ;  their  great  power,  52  ; 

Privileges  of  union,  58  ;  reduced  by 
ctcr  fV.,  54. 

Battles,  remarks  on  the  mode  of  con- 
dnctiug,  in  Italy,  ii.  22. 

Bayard,  Pierre  de,  iL  225  ;  at  the  siege 
of  Barletta,  227 ;  at  a  tournament, 
229  ;  duel  between  him  and  Soto- 
mayor,  230 ;  heroism  of,  S96 ;  his 
ardoar  at  the  bridge  of  Mola,  802. 

Baza,  reconnoitred  b^  Ferdinand,  L 
441 ;  preparations  for  the  siege  of. 
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444 ;  the  king  tfikM  oommftnd  of  the 
Army  there,  ib. ;  position  and  strength 
of,  445 ;  ausault  on  the  garden  before, 
446 ;  despondency  of  the  Spenish 
chiefii  befuie,  448  ;  the  queen  ndses 
the  spirits  of  her  troops,  449 ;  sar- 
dens  there  cleared  of  their  timber, 
449 ;  closely  invested,  450 ;  de- 
siiatches  sent  thither  from  the  Sultan 
of  Egypt,  451 ;  houses  erected  there 
for  the  army,  452  ;  effects  of  a  heavy 
tempest,  454  ;  i-esolntion  of  the  be- 
sieged in,  456  ;  Isabella  visits  the 
camp  before,  t&. ;  suspension  of  arms, 
457  ;  its  snrrendtT,  t5. ;  the  con- 
ditions, 458 ;  occupation  of,  ib,  ; 
treaty  of  surrender  with  £1  Zagal, 
459  ;  Ferdinand's  policy  in  regard  to^ 
469. 

Beatrix.  Dofii^  of  Portugal,  her  exer- 
tions to  bring  about  a  peace  with 
Castile,  L  218. 

Beltraneja.     See  Joanna  BeHraneJa, 

Bent-gas,  Reduan,  i.  370,  875. 

Benemaquez,  fate  of  the  town  of,  i. 
391. 

Borgenroth,  Q.  A.,  asserts  the  legiti- 
macy of  la  BtUranrjck^  L  156  t  oon- 
jec^tnrefl  that  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
understood  no  language  but  Spanish, 
L  555,  M. ;  his  views  of  the  character 
of  (*atharine  of  Aragon  not  generally 
accepted,  ii.  77,  ft. ;  his  absurd  con- 
struction of  a  clause  in  Isabella's 
will,  ii.  856,  ft.  ;  his  groundless 
aspersions  on  the  character  of  Isa- 
bella, 351,  ft.,  504,  ft.  ;  his  theory  of 
Queen  Juana's  sanity  and  unjust 
imprisonment,  375,  ft.,  418-420,  ft.  ; 
his  remarks  on  the  death  of  Philip 
the  Handsome,  396,  ft. ;  cited,  408, 
ft.,  409,  ft.,  476.  ft. 

Bemaldez,  Andree,  curate  of  Los  Pala- 
cios,  notice  of,  and  of  his  writings^ 
L  488,  ft. 

Boyre,  Sire  de,  agent  of  Philip  the 
nandsome  in  Spain,  ii.  355,  ft. 

Bible,  Ximenes  edition  of  the,  i.  560, 
ft.,  561,  ii.  439 ;  accoimt  of  it,  447. 

Bigotry  of  Isabella,  i.  278,  522 ;  re- 
specting the  heathen,  ii.  166  ;  com- 
mon to  the  age  of  Isabella,  838 ;  and 
to  later  times,  339. 

Blancas,  Jerome,  notice  of,  and  of  his 
writings,  i.  78,  ft. 

Blanche,  daughter  of  John  II.  of 
Arngon,  i.  105  ;  title  to  the  crown  of 
Navarre  left  to,  115  ;  her  tragical 
story,  116;  her  death,  118;  her 
repudiation  by  Henry  IV.,  134. 

Boabdil.     See  Abdallah. 

Board  of  Indian  affairs  established,  i. 
584,  ii.  182. 

Bobadilla,   Francisco  de^  sent  oat  to 


Hispanfolawftheztraordinary  powers, 
ii.  168,  170  ;  his  treatment  of  Colnni- 
bus,  168 ;  remarks  respecting  his 
appointment,  and  his  extraonunary 
powers.  171 ;  Ovando  is  ordered  to 
send  him  home  for  trial,  172 ;  his 
fat^  177. 

Bobadilla,  Dofia  Beatrix  Femandei  de, 
the  intimate  fheud  of  Isabella,  i.  148, 
ft. ;  the  wife  of  Andrez  de  Cabrera, 
182;  mentioned  in  Isabella's  testa- 
ment, iL  329  ;  present  at  her  deaih, 
845,  ft. ;  expelled  from  Segovia,  888; 
re-establishes  herself  at  Segovia, 
408,  ft. 

Bologna,  taken  poaseasion  of  by  the 
French,  ii.  458 ;  relieved  by  the 
Dnke  of  Nemours,  460. 

Books,  Isabella's  collection  of  i.  548  ; 
remsrks  on  collections  of,  before  the 
introduction  of  printing,  i6.,  ft.  ; 
destroyed  by  Ximenes,  ii.  124. 

Boi^gia,  Cesar,  proposition  to  transfer, 
from  a  sacred  to  a  » re  ilar  dignity, 
ii.  199  ;  his  conduct  at  Capua,  210  ; 
Goii.<ialvo's  treatment  of,  492. 

Bourbon,  Gdbert  de.    See  Mowtpengier, 

Boyl,  Bemaldo,  sent  to  negotiate  a 
treaty  with  France,  ii.  245,  246. 

Braganza,  duke  of,  anecdote  respecting, 
i.  217,  ft. 

Brazil,  discovered  and  taken  poaseasion 
of,  ii  198. 

Brescia,  captured  by  the  French^  ii. 
460. 

Bull-fights,  Isabella's  views  of,  ii  845, 
ft. 

Bni^ndy,  Charles  the  Bold,  dnke  of, 
visited  by  Alfonso  of  Portugal,  i 
215  ;  his  death  followed  by  a  French 
invsMon  of  the  Bui|^diaa  do- 
minions, 215^  ft. 


Cabra,  Count  of,  i.  380  ;  honours  «m- 
ferred  on  him,  894. 

Cabrera,  Andivs  de^  the  hnsband  of 
Beatrix  de  Bobadilla,  his  exertions 
to  reconcile  Henry  lY.  and  IsabelK 
i.  1 82  ;  his  co-oneration  in  favour  oif 
proclaiming  Isaoella  as  queen,  195, 
ft  ;  Marquis  of  Moya,  tumults  at 
Segovia  respecting,  228 ;  expelled 
from  Segovia,  ii.  388 ;  survives  hin 
wife,  408,  ft. 

Cadiz,  Pouoe  de  Leon,  marquis  of,  his 
opposition  to  the  Guzmans,  i«  282. 
SeeXfon. 

Calabria,  the  duke  of,  at  Taranto^  iL 
213  ;  giuirantee  to,  217  ;  treatment 
of.  217,  492. 

Calabria,  invasion  o(  hf  Gonadvo  de 
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CordoTa,  il.   212;   D'Anbij^ny  d»- 
spatched  to,  228  ;  reduced,  238. 

Oalatraya,  ffitind  master  of.    See  Giron, 

Oftlatrava»  knights  of,  L  251. 

Cambray,  League  of,  ii  416  ;  partition 
of  the  oontioental  porae-ssiona  of 
Venice  thereby,  453 ;  without  irin- 
dple  or  good  policy,  454  ;  its  origin, 
455;  dissolved  by  the  treaty  of 
Ko}on,  519,  fi. 

Canaries,  historical  notice  of  the,  i 
492, 91.  ;  Ximenes  extends  the  Inqui- 
sition to  the,  ii.  516. 

Cancionero  General,  i.  579  ;  its  literary 
value,  ib, 

Cancioneroa,  publication  of,  i.  578. 

Canosa,  besieged,  ii.  227  ;  French  sally 
out  of,  234. 

Gapmanjr,  Antonio,  notice  of,  and  of 
his  writings,  i  79,  it. 

Capua,  fate  of.  ii.  210. 

Carbajal,  Lorenzo  Gal  index  de^  notice 
o(  and  of  his  writings,  iL  530,  n., 
549,11. 

Cardenas,  Alonso  de,  grand  master  of 
St  James,  his  enterprise  in  the 
district  around  Malaga,  L  867,  868, 
870,  373,  375 ;  intrusted  with  the 
assault  on  Ba74&,  446  ;  escorts  the  in* 
fiinta  Isabella  to  Portugal,  467. 

Cardenas,  Gutierre  de,  of  the  house- 
hold of  Isabella,  facts  respectin^^  i. 
164. 

Cardona,  Hugo  de,  commander  of  the 
forces  raised  by  virtue  of  the  Holy 
Leagnb,  ii.  459  ;  lays  waste  Venetian 
territories,  465. 

Carillo,  Alfonso,  archbishop  of  Toledo, 
his  character  and  influence,  L  137 ; 
disgraced,  140  ;  his  league  with  the 
marquis  of  Villeoa,  against  the 
crown,  140;  assists  in  deposing 
Heniy  IV.  of  Castile,  143 ;  at  tlie 
battle  of  Olmedo,  150  ;  his  disposi- 
tion towards  Isabella.  174 ;  furnishes 
*  body  of  horse  to  Ferdinand,  179  ; 
accompanies  Isabella  to  Segovia,  182 ; 
his  conduct  towards  Isabella,  199, 
202 ;  at  the  battle  of  Toro^  210,  211; 
pnrclutfes  pardon,  214 ;  his  death, 
861 ;  his  imprisonment  of  Ximenesy 
ii  96. 

Carillo,  the  queen's  magnanimity  to- 
wuds,  ii.  336,  n. 

Carlos,  prince  of  Viana,  his  title  to 
Navarre,  i  105  ;  takes  arms  against 
his  father,  107 ;  is  defeated,  %b.  ; 
released  from  captivity,  108  ;  «eeks 
an  asylum  with  Alfonso  V.,  at  Naples, 
lb, ;  urged  to  assert  his  title  to  the 
throne,  after  the  death  of  Alfonso 
v.,  109 ;  his  reoeption,  and  manner 
of  life  in  Sicily,  ib.  ;  his  reconciliA- 
tion  with  his  fiither,  110;  negotiation 


for  a  union  of,  with  Isabella,  111 ; 
imprisoned,  112;  the  conseqnenoes 
thereof,  ib,  ;  released,  118 ;  nis  re- 
eeption  by  the  peo^ile,  114  ;  his 
sudden  death,  115,  118 ;  his  clisnc- 
ter,  115. 
Casa  de  Contratacion,  powers  intmsted 

tothe,ii  182. 
Ca  4IS,  I^  i.  536 ;  on  the  treatment  of 
the  Indians,  ii.  331,  n.,  567,  568,  n.  ; 
his  memorial  on  the  best  means  of 
arresting  the  destruction  of  the 
aborigines,  569,  n. ;  his  appeal  to 
Ferdinand  in  their  behalf,  570. 
Castellaneta,  expeilition  against,  by  the 

duke  of  Nemours,  iL  236. 
Caitile,  contlition  of,  in  the  middle  of 
the  fifcec*nth  century,  i.  2 ;  charac- 
teristic traits  of  the  people  o^  before 
the  sixteenth  century,  14 ;  its  liberal 
political  institutions,  ib,  ;  first  popu- 
lar ruprosentation  in,  17 ;  power 
grantea  to  the  commons  of,  •&.,  87  ; 
the  Hermandad  organised,  21  ;  opu- 
lence and  splendour  of  the  cities  of, 
22 ;  its  situation  favourable  to  the 
rights  of  the  aristocracy,  25  ;  privi- 
leges and  immunities  of  the  highf  r 
nobility  of,  26  :  knighthood  regarded 
with  especial  favour  in,  80 ;  influence 
of  the  ecclesiastics  in,  81 ;  sacrifices 
in,  made  to  the  pope,  52 ;  eflfect  of 
the  long  minorities  in,  88;  dilapi- 
dated condition  of  the  revenues,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, 41 ;  comparative  power  of  the 
sovereign  and  people  in,  ib,  ;  state 
of,  at  the  birth  of  Isulmlla,  88 ;  ac- 
cession of  John  IL,  84 ;  riseof  Alvaro 
de  Luna,  ib, ;  jodousy  of  the  nobles; 
civil  discord,  86 ;  oppression  of  the 
commons  in,  87  ;  its  consequences, 
89 ;  early  literature  of,  90 ;  en- 
oonngement  of  literature  then*, 
under  John  II. ,  91 ;  Henry,  marquis 
of  Villena,  ib, ;  Ifiigo  Lopes  de 
Mendoza,  marquis  of  Santillana,  94 ; 
John  de  Mena,  95 ;  minor  luminaries, 
97  ;  epistolary  and  historical  com- 
position at  this  period,  98 :  decline 
of  Alvaro  de  Lnna,  99  ;  his  fall,  100 ; 
his  death,  101  ;  accession  of  Henry 
IV.,  131 ;  oppression  of  the  people 
in,  185 ;  debssement  of  the  co:;i 
there,  136 ;  sale  of  pai>al  bulls  of 
crusade  in,  ib,,  m. ;  Juan  Pacheco 
and  Alfonso  Carillo,  187  ;  interview 
of  the  king  of,  with  Ix>uis  XL,  139  ; 
the  consequences,  140;  league  of 
the  nobles,  ib. ;  deposition  of  Heniy 
IV.,  142.  163;  Alfonso  irablicly 
acknowledged  and  crowned,  143; 
consequent  division  of  parties,  ib, ; 
battle  of  Olmedo^  149 ;  civil  anarehy 
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in,  151;  death  of  Alfonso,  152; 
crown  of,  offered  to  Isabella,  154; 
treaty  between  Henry  and  the  con- 
federates in,  155  ;  Isabella  acknow- 
ledged heir  to  tbe  crown  of,  155 ; 
onion  of,  with  Amgon*  by  the  mar- 
riage of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  162; 
factions  there,  172;  civil  anarchy, 
175 ;  War  of  the  Saccession ;  Joanna's 
and  Isabellu's  title  to  the  crown  of, 
considered,  193 ;  accession  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,  195  ;  invasion  of, 
by  Alfonso  of  Portupal,  200  ;  dis- 
orderly reti  eat  of  the  Castilian  anny, 
203  ;  its  reorgniiization,  205,  206  ; 
battle  of  Toro,  210 ;  submission  of 
the  whole  kingdom  of,  214  ;  termin- 
ation of  the  War  of  Succession,  220  ; 
schemes  of  reform  there,  introduced 
after  the  accession  of  Isabella,  223  ; 
administration  of  justice  in,  224, 
231  ;  tumult  at  Segovia,  228 ;  reoi^ 
gnnization  of  tribunals  in,  285; 
codification  of  the  laws  there,  238  ; 
schemes  for  reducing  the  nobility  of, 
240 ;  revocation  of  the  royal  grants, 
242  ;  military  orders  of,  248  ;  master- 
ships annexed  to  the  crown  of,  253  ; 
ecclesiastical  usurpations  in,  resisted, 
256;  regulation  of  trade  in,  259; 
prosperity  of  the  kingdom  of,  261 ; 
mflueuce  of  the  royal  authority  in, 
262  ;  organization  of  the  iuquisition 
in,  268,  277,  280  ;  state  of  the  Jews 
there  at  the  accession  of  Isabella, 
275  ;  their  persecution,  277  ;  papal 
bull  authorizing  the  Inquisition  m, 
280 ;  dreadful  slaughter  of  the  troops 
of,  in  the  Azarquia,  374 ;  Columbus's 
application  to  the  court  of,  497 ; 
mental  progress  of,  till  the  end  of 
Isabella's  reign,  547  ;  classical  liters 
atnre  in,  5^7 ;  edict  agamst  the 
Moors  of,  ii.  149;  Philip's  preten- 
sions to  the  supremacy  of,  855  ;  con- 
cord of  Salamanca  for  the  govern- 
ment of,  365,  867  ;  sovereiguty  oi^ 
resigned  to  Philip  and  Joanna,  378 ; 

Srovisional  government  for,  after  the 
eath  of  Philip,  398;  disorderly 
state  of,  408  ;  distress  of  the  king- 
dom, 409 ;  Navarre  united  with, 
476 ;  Maximilian's  pretensions  to  the 
regency  of,  483  ;  administration  of, 
intrusted  to  Ximenos,  496,  497; 
Charles  Y.  proclaimed  king  of,  518  ; 

Eublic  discontents  in,  518;  popn- 
ition  there,  576  ;  victims  of  the 
Inquisition  in,  5S2,  n.  Sen  Castilian 
Uteraturef  Ferdinand^  and  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella, 
Castilian  literature,  its  early  state,  i. 
90  ;  state  of,  during  the  reign  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,   546.    Isa- 


bella's collection  of  books,  548  ;  her 
care  for  the  education  of  her  children, 
549  ;  of  Prince  John,  550 ;  of  her 
nobles,  551;  Peter  Martyr,  552; 
Lncio  n  ariuao  Sicnlo,  553 ;  scholar- 
fi>iiT>  of  the  nobles,  564 ;  acoom- 
plished  ladies,  556 ;  classical  h  ar  ling; 
66/  ;  Antonio  de  Lebrya,  ib. ;  Arias 
BarViosa,  568  ;  merits  of  the  Spanish 
scholars,  560 ;  universities,  A.  ; 
sacred  studies,  561 ;  other  sciences, 
56:2 ;  priuting  introduced,  and  en- 
couraged by  the  queen,  563 ;  its 
rapid  diffusion,  564  ;  actual  progress 
of  science,  566  ;  this  reign  an  epocJi 
in  polite  letters,  567  ;  romances  of 
chivalry,  ib. ;  balladsorromances^  571 ; 
lyric  poetry,  578;  public*^tions  of 
eandoneroSf  ib, ;  low  st'ite  of  lyric 
poetry,  531 ;  rise  of  the  Spanish 
drama,  582 ;  tragic  drama,  593 ; 
the  foundation  of,  laid  in  the  court 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  iL  588  ; 
further  remarks  respecting  Castilian 
poetry ;  its  subsequent  development, 
534,  n. 

Caitilian  monarchy,  view  of  the,  before 
the  fifteenth  century,  i.  2  ;  election 
to  the  crown,  36  ;  controlled,  ib. 

Castillo,  Enriques  del,  notice  of,  L 
191,  fi. 

Castro,  Bartholomeo  de,  employed  in  the 
compilation  of  the  Complutensian 
Polyglot^  ii  448,  n. 

Catalans,  insurrection  of  the,  i  112  ; 
repulsed  at  Gerona,  120 ;  reject  the 
conciliatory  advances  of  John,  128. 
See  Catalonia, 

Catalina.    See  Catharine  o/Aroffon. 

Cntilonia,  united  to  Arsgon,  i.  46; 
success  of  the  navy  of,  ib, ;  poetical 
talent  in,  74 ;  insurrection  in,  112  ; 
feelings  there  in  regard  to  Carlos, 
after  his  death,  118 ;  general  revolt 
in,  121 ;  sovereignty  of,  offered  to 
Henry  IV.  of  Castile,  122  ;  election 
of  Ren4  le  Bon,  of  Anjon,  to  the 
throne  of,  123 ;  liberation  of  serfs 
there,  410 ;  the  court  transfers  its 
residence  to,  524  ;  attempt  to  assas- 
sinate Ferdinand  in,  125;  loyalty 
of  the  people  of,  526.    See  Catdlane. 

Catharine  of  Lancaster,  union  of  Henry 
III.  with,  i.  83. 

Catharine,  succeeds  Francis  Phosbns, 
of  Navsrre,  i.  364;  proposition  for 
the  union  of,  with  John,  son  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  i&  ;  her 
marriage  with  Jean  d'Albret,  409. 
S^eeAlbret, 

Catharine  of  Aragon,  her  birth,  i  409, 
n.,  iL  72,  n.  ;  her  early  education, 
i.  550,  n. ;  her  union  with  the  hcO&« 
of  England,  ii«  76^ 
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Catbolle,  tiie  title  of,  conferred  on 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  ii  26. 

Oelestina,  the  tmgi-comedy  of,  L  584 ; 
eriticised,  585 ;  opened  the  way  to 
dramatic  writing,  586;  nnmerous 
editions  of  it,  ib. 

Oeli,  Medina,  Dnke  of,  Colnmbns's 
application  to^  i.  500. 

Centnrion,  Domingo,  sent  as  a  legate 
by  pope  Sixtus  IV.  to  the  court  of 
Castile,  i.  258. 

Cerdagne,  pledged  to  the  king  of 
France,  i  121 ;  reyolt  there,  177. 

Cerignola,  GonsaWo  encamps  at,  IL 
249  ;  battle  o(  251,  280,  285  ;  loss 
at,  258. 

Charles  VIIl.  of  France,  his  early  edn- 
cation,  11  12 ;  his  pretensions  to 
Naples,  18  ;  his  negotiations  respect- 
ing Rousillon,  14 ;  counsellors  of,  in 
the  pay  of  Ferdinand,  15  ;  his  mea- 
sures for  in^adinx  Itely,  17  ;  sunds 
an  envoy  to  the  Snanish  court,  19  ; 
Ferdinand's  special  mission  to  him, 
20  ;  his  dissatisfaction,  21  ;  crosses 
the  Alps  with  a  formidable  army,  ib, ; 
enters  Rome,  22 ;  second  mission  to, 
from  Ferdinand,  27 ;  his  dissatis- 
faction, 28 ;  enters  Naples,  80 ; 
{general  hostility  to  him,  80 ;  his 
indiscretion  after  the  league  of 
Venice,  88 ;  his  general  conduct  86  ; 
plunders  works  of  art,  87;  ^pes 
through  the  ceremony  of  coronation, 
ib.  ;  his  retreat,  88 ;  bis  disregard 
for  Italy,  52 ;  his  death,  196 ;  cause 
of  his  failure  in  Italy,  814. 

Charles  V.  (the  First  of  Spain),  birth 
of,  ii.  240,  241,  n.  ;  propoaal  for  the 
union  of,  with  the  princess  Claude, 
242  ;  named  king  by  Isabella,  828  ; 
made  to  assume  the  title  of  king  of 
Castile,  410  ;  regards  himself  as  ex- 
eluded  by  Ferdinand  from  bis  rightful 
possession,  484 ;  Adrian  of  Utrecht, 
preceptor  of  and  envoy  to  Ferdinand, 
495 ;  erects  a  marble  mausoleum 
OYsr  the  remains  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  499  ;  proclaimed  king,  518  ; 
prepares  to  embark  for  his  Spanish 
dominions,  519 ;  his  proposed  union 
with  the  daughter  of  Francis  I.,  ib.  ; 
lands  in  8|Miin,  520 ;  his  ungrateful 
letter  to  Ximenes,  t&. ;  indeoted  to 
the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  IsabeUa. 
588. 

Charles  of  Bourbon,  his  generous  con* 
duct  to  the  heirs  of  Giannone,  ii. 
568,11. 

Chiyalry,  eircumstanees  favourable  to^ 
in  Spain,  i.  18 ;  romances  ol^  251 ; 
eontinnance  of,  in  Spain,  ii  579* 
See  Military  Ordtn. 

Ghristinns  sold  as  slaves,  t  186,  866 } 
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treatment  of,  by  the  Spanish  Arabs, 
801  ;  liberation  of;  402  ;  release  o( 
at  Malaga,  484  ;  at  Gran,  ii  487. 

Church  of  Rome,  measures  for  prevent* 
ing  usurpations  by  the,  i.  255 ; 
resisted  by  the  Cortes  of  PAstile,  256; 
treatment  of  the,  by  the  sovereigns, 
ii.  587.     See  Pope. 

Church  plate,  appropriation  o(  for  the 
support  of  tne  royal  treasury,  L 
206. 

Cicero,  his  country  seat,  ii  285,  «• 

Cid,  remarks  on  the,  i  10,  n. 

Cifuentes,  Don  Juan  de  Silva,  count  o( 
i  868. 

Cisneros,  Franscisoo  Ximenez  de.  See 
Ximenea. 

Classical  literature,  in  Spain,  i.  557. 

Claude^  the  princess,  daughter  of  Louis 
XII.,  ii  242. 

Clemencin,  Diego^  author  of  the  sixth 
voluhie  of  the  **MemoirH  of  the  Royal 
Spanish  Academy  of  Histoiy,"  i 
264,  It. 

Clergy,  on  the  education  of  the,  in 
Spain,  i  562  ;  their  habits,  ii  112 ; 

'  their  opjiosition  to  Talavera*s  mild 
policy  for  the  conversion  of  the 
Moors,  120 ;  the  queen's  measures 
for  circumscribing  the  powers  of  the, 
ib, ;  their  wealth,  587,  n.  ;  the 
Que««n*s  care  of  their  morals,  588.  See 
Relesiastica, 

Coin,  debasement  of;  in  Castile,  i.  186, 
260  ;  enactments  respecting,  260. 

Colonies,  careful  provision  made  for 
the,  ii.  178 ;  emigration  to  the, 
encouraged,  179  ;  license  for  private 
voyages  to  the,  180 ;  spirit  of  the 
legislation  of  the,  188  ;  trade  of, 
cunfined  to  Seville,  184  ;  articles  of 
commerce  in  the,  187  ;  slavery  there, 
ii  568  ;  administration  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the,  571.  See  Bispa^ 
nio/a  and  Wai  Jndiea. 

Colonna,  Proepero,  sent  to  harass  the 
French,  ii  801 ;  his  visit  to  Isabella, 
825,  %.  ;  successor  to  Gonsalvo,  at 
Naples,  418. 

Columbus,  Christopher,  early  history 
of,  i  498  ;  his  belief  of  land  in  the 
west,  494,  496 ;  applies  to  Portugal, 
497  ;  to  the  court  at  Castile,  ih. ;  his 
case  referred  to  a  council,  498 ;  his 
application  n^ected,  499 ;  his  appli- 
cation to  Medina  Sidoniaand  Medina 
Celi,  500 ;  prepares  to  leave  Spiun, 
%b.  ;  period  of  nis  residence  with  the 
duke  of  Medina  Celi,  500,  «.;  inter- 
position in  his  behalf,  501 ;  present 
at  the  surrender  of  Granada,  502 : 
uiges  his  suit  before  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  ib. ;  the  nature  of  his  de- 
mands, i&  ;  Isabella  favourable  to* 
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waidfl,  608 ;  final  amngenient  wi  th 
604  ;  sails  on  his  first  voyage,  505 ; 
indiflerence  to  his  Knterpriae,  606  ; 
his  tribute  to  Isabella*  608,  n,  ;  re- 
tcrns  from  his  voyage,  528  ;  invited 
to  Barcelona,  ib,  ;  tne  West  Indies 
discovered  by,  ib, ;  his  visit  to 
Portugal,  629  ;  his  reception  by  John 
II.,  Ml,  %.  i  his  reception  at  Puios, 
680 ;  his  progress  to  Barcelona,  ib. ; 
his  reception  at  the  court,  531 ;  his 
interview  with  the  sovereigns,  ib. ; 
sensations  caused  by  his  discovery, 
632 ;  royal  sttentious  shown  to,  at 
Barcelona,  633 ;  preparations  for  his 
second  voyage,  534,  636,  541 ;  in- 
structions to,  respecting  the  natives, 
686  ;  new  powers  granted  to,  637 ; 
sails  on  his  second  voyage,  542; 
complaints  against  htm,  ii.  159 ;  his 
second  return,  160;  reaction  of 
public  feeling  respecting  him,  ib.  ; 
the  queen's  confiileuce  in  him  un- 
shaken, 161 ;  honours  conferre*!  on 
him,  162 ;  difficulties  as  to  his  third 
voyage,  ib, ;  sails.  163 :  discovers 
terra  Jirma,  ib.  ;  his  eudeavours  to 

Jiuell  the  mutiny  at  Hispaniola,  164; 
oud  complaints  against  him,  ib.  ; 
superseded  in  his  government,  and 
sent  to  Spain,  by  Bobadilla,  169; 
his  reception,  170 ;  Ovando  com- 
missioned in  his  stead,  172  ;  remarks 
respecthig  thedelav  to  send  him  out, 
173;  equipment  u)r  his  fourth  and 
last  voyage,  176 ;  his  despondency, 
ib.  ;  last  letter  of  the  sovereigns  to 
him,  ib.;  sails,  176;  forbidden  to 
touch  at  Hispaniola  though  in  dis- 
tress, 177 ;  remarkable  fate  of  his 
enemies,  ib.  ;  dissatisfied  with  the 
license  for  private  voyagea,  181,  n. ; 
affected  by  the  death  of  Isabella,  336 ; 
his  return  from  his  last  voyage,  378  ; 
loams  Isabella's  death,  879  ;  his  ill- 
ness. 880 ;  visits  the  court,  ib.; 
unjust  treatment  of,  by  Fenliiiand, 
881  ;  declines  in  health  and  spirits, 
882 ;  his  death,  ib. ;  his  person  and 
habits,  883  ;  his  enthusiasm,  384  ; 
his  lofty  character,  886  ;  remarks  re- 
specting the  family  of,  886,  n. 

Columbus,  Diego,  son  of  Christopher 
Columbus  ii.  8S5,  n. 

Columbus,  Ferdinand,  his  History  of 
the  Admiral,  iL  194,  %, ;  notice  o( 
885,  «• 

Comiues,  minister  of  Charles  VIII., 
at  Venice,  ii  81,  82 ;  his  account 
of  his  negotiations  confirmed  by  the 
minutes  of  the  senate,  82,  n. 

Commerce  of  Granada,  i.  814. 

Commons  of  Castile,  pow^r  granted  to 
tiMk  L  18;  treatment  oi^  by  John  I.^ 


84 ;  permanent  ooramzttee  of  die, 
resides  at  court,  87,  n  ;  oppressitm 
of  the,  87 ;  iti  conseonenoes,  89 ; 
state  of  the,  under  tna  reign  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  ii,  689 ; 
their  consideration,  640. 

Complutensian  Polyglot  Bible.  See 
PolyghL 

Concubinage,  practised  by  the  deigj  in 
Spain,  L  88. 

Conde,  his  works'  respecting  the  Moors, 
i.  888. 

Condottieri,  mercenariee  in  Italy,  de- 
scribed, ii.  22. 

Confiscation  decreed  against  heretical  i 
291. 

Coplaa,  by  Don  Jorse  Manriqne,  i  682^ 

Cordova,  Alonso  Hemandes  dk  See 
Affuilar. 

Cordova,  Diego  Femandex  de,  i  879. 

Cordova,  Gonsalvo  de,  a  negotiator  of  a 
treaty  for  the  surrender  of  Granada, 
i  477  ;  Isnd-foroes  against  Charles 
VI II.  intrusted  to,  ii.  27  ;  his  early 
life,  40  ;  his  brilliant  qualitiee,  ib. ; 
his  gallantry  to  the  queen,  42; 
raised  to  the  Italian  command,  ib. ; 
arrives  in  Sicily,  48 ;  lands  in  Cala- 
bria, 44 ;  his  pruicnce  in  regard  to 
the  battle  ot  Seminara,  45  ;  his 
braveiy,  47;  his  retreat  to  Reggio^ 
48 ;  his  movements  in  Southern 
Calabria,  60 ;  his  successes,  61 ; 
summoned  to  the  aid  of  Ferdinand, 
in  AteLla,  68 ;  surprises  Laino,  64 ; 
arrives  before  Atella,  55  ;  receives 
the  title  of  Great  Captain,  ib. ;  beats 
a  detachment  of  Swiss,  56  ;  sucoonn 
the  pope  by  storming  and  capturing 
Ostia,  64  ;  enters  Rome,  ib.;  his  re- 
ception by  the  pope,  ib. ;  by  Frederick, 
at  Naples,  65 ;  returns  to  Spain,  ib,\ 
marches  against  Huejar,  184;  fleet 
fitted  out  under,  203  ;  sails  against 
the  Turks,  ib.  ;  storms  and  captorps 
St.  George,  207 ;  honours  paid  to, 
208  ;  conduct  of,  towards  Froderick, 
212  ;  invades  Calabria,  ib.  ;  invests 
Tarento,  213 ;  his  mimificenoe,  214  ; 
punishes  a  mutiny,  215;  Tarento 
surrenders  to,  217 ;  his  forces,  225 ; 
retires  to  Barleta,  226 ;  his  spirit, 
232  ;  routs  the  French,  234 ;  captures 
Ruvo,  237  ;  returns  to  Barleta,  238  ; 
}^  treatment  of  the  prisoners,  ib. ; 
prepares  to  leave  Barleta,  239 ;  re- 
fuses to  complv  with  the  oondidons 

.  of  the  treaty  of  Lyons,  247  ;  marches 
out  of  Barleta,  248  ;  distress  of  the 
troops  under,  249 ;  encamps  before 
Cerignola,  ib. ;  his  forces,  261 ;  routs 
the  French,  253  ;  pursues  the  enemy, 
254;  his  entry  into  2^aplei.  266; 
^  his  movements  against  Gaeta,  867; 
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S5D;  oonceMfoDS  to,  by  tlie  pope, 
280  ;  sends  a  detachment  near  to  tlie 
eity  of  Bome,  283 ;  repulsed  before 
Oaeta,  286 ;  stren|(th  of  his  forces, 
ib, ;  takes  post  at  San  Germano,  286  ; 
his  bloody  resUtanoe  at  the  bridge  of 
Garigliano,  2^9 ;  strengthens  his 
position,  291 ;  great  distress  of  the 
army  of,  292  ;  his  remarkable  resoln* 
tion,  298  ;  seoares  the  alliance  of  the 
Oraini,  298  ;  crosses  the  Oarigliano, 
and  punmes  the  French,  801 ;  ronts 
the  enemy,  802;  his  treatment  of 
the  Angttvin  lords,  806,  n.  ;  his 
eoortesy  to  the  v^nqnished,  807; 
Ukee  possession  of  Oaeta,  809  ;  his 
enthusiastic  reception,  ib. ;  extortions 
and  clamours:  of  the  troops  under, 
810;  his  liberality  to  his  officers, 
811 ;  review  of  his  military  oondnot, 
815;  his  reform  of  the  military 
service,  816 ;  his  influence  over  the 
army,  817;  his  ooniidenoe  in  the 
character  of  the  Spaniards,  il,  ;  his 
politic  deportment  to  the  Italians, 
818  ;  position  of  his  army,  819 ;  re- 
sults of  the  campaigns  under,  ib.  ; 
memoirs  of,  820 ;  affected  bv  the 
death  of  Isabella,  886  ;  his  communi- 
cations with  Philip  the  Handsome, 
858,  n, ;  distrusted  by  Ferdinand, 
890 ;  loyalty  of,  898 ;  his  rereption 
of  Ferdinnnd  at  Naples,  402 ;  Ferdi- 
nand's confidence  in,  412  ;  grief  of 
the  Neapolitans  at  his  de^srture, 
418 ;  compliments  to,  by  Louis  XII., 
416;    his  reception  in  Spain,  and 

frogress  througn  the  country,  424; 
eidinand  breaks  his  word  to,  425  ; 
propositions  for  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter,  ib,;  withdraws  from  court, 
426;  his  splendid  retirement,  ib.; 
ordered  to  Italy,  484  ;  zeal  to  enlist 
under,  tb,  ;  again  distrusted  by  Fer- 
dinand, and  ordered  to  disband  his 
levies,  485  ;  writes  to  Ferdinand,  and 
goes  into  retirement,  486 ;  prepares 
to  embark  for  Flanders,  488  ;  his 
illness  and  death,  ib,  ;  public  ^ef, 
ib.  ;  his  character,  490 ;  his  private 
virtues,  491  ;  his  want  of  faith,  492 ; 
his  loyalty,  494. 

Cordova,  Pedro  de,  marquis  of  Priego, 

-  Ferdinand's  severity  towards,  iL  428 ; 
respect  shown  by,  to  the  remains  of 
Ferdinand,  499. 

Cordova,  persecutions  of,  i  801,  %, ; 
embellisnmentof,by  the  Arabs,  804; 
great  mosque  of,  805  ;  po^)ulation  of, 
308 ;  literature  and  education  in,  809 ; 
dismemberment  of  the  empire  of^ 
811  ;  troubles  in,  fhim  the  Inquisi- 
tion, iL  889. 

ConHMiti<»i,  forma  of^  L  195. 


Coronel,  Ftenio,  employed  in  the  com- 
pilation of  the  Gomplutensian  Poly- 
glot, U.  448,  n. 

CorraQ,  John  de  Justice  inflicted  on.  L 
866. 

Gortes  of  Aragon,  oomposed  of  four 
branches,  L  65 ;  their  several  privi- 
leges and  powers,  ib.,  57;  their 
manner  of  conducting  business,  ib. ; 
judicial  functions  of,  60  ;  their  con- 
trol over  the  ffovemment,  62 ;  com* 
pared  with  that  of  CwstAle,  ib. ; 
remonstrance  against  the  Inquisition, 
411 ;  recognuee  Philip  and  Joanna, 
li  248. 

Gortes  of  Castile,  pass  acts  respecting 
the  nobility,  L  244;  resist  the 
usurpations  of  the  diurrth,  256; 
pass  acts  respecting  coin,  260  ;  pro- 
ceedings o(  respecting  the  succession, 
after  the  decease  of  fiabella,  ii.  858 ; 
convocation  of,  after  the  death  of 
Philip,  899,  400 ;  meeting  of,  405. 

CounciC  Royal,  reorganisation  of  the, 
L  285,  ii  550. 

Councils,  oi^nixation  of,  IL  550. 

Cretensis,  Demetrius,  employed  in  the 
compilation  of  the  Gomplutensian 
Polyglot,  ii  448,  n. 

Gross,  the  standard  of  the,  L  402. 

Crusades,  opened  the  way  to  the 
Inquisition,  L  266. 

Currency,  laws  establishing  uniformity 
in  the,  iL  558. 

Gnxar»  surrender  o(  i.  4451 

B. 

DARnar,  isthmus  of,  crossed  by  Tsmo 
Nufies  de  Balboa,  ii  566. 

Dam,  Count,  his  "UistoiredeVenise," 
iL  466,  %. 

Deia,  Diego  de,  archbishop  of  Seville, 
favours  the  project  of  Columbus,  i. 
499  ;  notice  of,  &,,  n.  ;  an  inquisitor, 
iL  890  ;  succeeded  by  Ximenes,  429. 

Discoveries^  the  early,  made  by  the 
Spaniards,  L  492;  moral  conse- 
quences of  the  western,  iL  191 ; 
progress  in^  566. 

Dominican  fnars,  punishment  of  heresy 
committed  to,  L  267. 

Donzeles,  account  of  the,  L  J^SO,  ii. 

Dorset,  marquis  of.    See  Orejf. 

Drama,  Spanish,  rise  of  the,  L  682 : 
the  trsgi-comedy  of  "Celestina," 
584  ;  Juan  de  la  Kncina,  587  ;  Torres 
de  Naharro,  589  ;  low  condition  of 
the  stage,  592  ;  tragic  drama,  698 ; 
Feman  Perez  de  Oliva,  ib. 

Duelling  prohibited,  L  244 ;  praotiaed, 
816. 

Duponcet.  his  "  Histoire  de  Gonsalvo 
de  Gordoue,"  iL  820. 
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Baut  urnuLTirKV  ov  GAsnKi,  i  90. 

ledewMtice,  iiifliwnoe  of,  in  Castile,  i. 
SI ;  that  licentioiiniMB,  S3 ;  their 
great  wealth,  84,  and  a.;  chactiae- 
ment   of,    Ij   Isabella,    409.     See 
Clergy, 
Idnea^on,  under  Alhakem  II.,  i  809 ; 
pnmnons  for,  822  ;  the  resnlta,  828. 
see  MooT9» 
Xgypt,  the  mission   from  the  soltaii 
01,   to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  ii. 
461. 
EUzabetfa  of  England,   Isabella  coof 

parBdwith,iL  846. 
ElZagaL    ^tmAhdaOaK 
Emanoel,   snooessor  of  John  IL    of 
Portngal,  iL  74  ;  union  of  with  the 
infimta  Isabella,  t6.,   81;  banishes 
the  Jews  from  Portugal,  82. 
Embassies,  residiint,  earliest  instanoes 

of,  1.  862,  ft. 
Knciiia,  Juan  de  la,  notioe  ol^  i  687 ; 

his  dramatic  eclogues,  t&. 
Eariqaos,  Fadrioae,  sdmiral  of  Osstile, 
commander  oi  a  Spanish  armada  to 
cany  Joanna  to  Flanders,  iL  78. 
Epibi,  Pedro  Arboes  de^  innuisitor  in 

Saragussa,  i  41L     See  ^i^ticff. 
Erasmus,  on  the  science  and  literature 

of  Spain,  under  Isabella,  ii.  675,  ii. 
Europe,  state  of,  at  the  dose  of  the 
fifteenth  cetttniy,  ii  4 ;  character  of 
reigning  sovereigns  in,  6 ;  improred 
political  and  moral  condition  of,  ib. ; 
more  intimate  relations  between 
states,  6 ;  foreign  relations  conducted 
by  the  sovereign,  7 ;  Italy  the 
sdiool  of  iK>1iticB,  ib, ;  effect  of  the 
administmtion  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  on,  682. 
Exports  from  Spain,  in  the  reigu  of 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  iL  656. 
Eyroericb,  his  instructions  relativo  to 
biquisitions,  i  267  ;  sited,  ib^  %» 


Ferdinand  I.,  of  Arsgon,  his  application 
to  the  city  of  Barcelona,  L  78 ;  short 
idgn  ol  104 ;  succeeded  by  Alfonso 

v.,  it. 

Fenlinand  the  Catholic,  his  birth,  i 
107  ;  sworn  heir  to  the  crown,  118  ; 
renunciation  of  sllegiauce  to,  by  the 
Chttalons,  121 ;  his  junction  with 
Joan,  beforo  (aerona ;  the  conso- 
ouencei^  125 ;  his  narrow  escape, 
M. ;  negotiations  for  his  marriage, 
127,  168,  160 ;  articles  of  marriiigs, 


162 ;  enten  Cbstilo,  166  $  Ui  private 
intcrriew   with  Issbidla,   167;   his 
personal  appearance,  ib ;  hismairisge, 
169;    raises   the  siege  befors  Pter- 
plffnan,  179;  his  reoeption  by  Henry 
IV.,  at  Segoria,  182 ;  summoBed  to 
the  assistance  of  hiAither  in  Arsgon, 
184,  186 ;  his  sammaiy  execution  of 
Justice,  in  the  case  of  Gordon  186 ; 
marches   against   Alfonso^  long   of 
Portugal,  208;    challenges  horn    to 
persomd  combat,  ih, ;  retrsata,  A.  ; 
rsoTBaniies  the  srmy,  and  proceeds 
to  Zamora,    206,    207;    overtakes 
Alfonso  on  the  retreat^  209 ;   cn- 
nges  in  the  battle  of  Tore,  210 ;  his 
humanity,   212;   his    visit   to   his 
father,  217,  and  ft. ;  marches  towards 
Albania,  846,  849,  850 ;  raiass  the 
second  siege,  851;  his  nnsnccessfnl 
attemut  on  Lqja,  864,  856 ;  the  first 
monarch  to  send  emboasies  to  Ibreign 
powers,  862;   his  first  interference 
in  the  politics  of  Italy,  863 ;  his 
treatment  of  Abdallah,   888,   884; 
his  terms  to  the  vanqniahed  Moors, 
890 ;    his    body-guard,     895 ;    his 
meeting  with  the  queen  in  the  camp 
before  ICoclin,    899;  his  costume, 
400  ;  his  conduct  in  nlation  to  the 
Inquisition  in   Arsgon,  L  411 ;  in- 
quisition throughout  his  dominions, 
414 ;  his  expedition  to  Velez  Malaga, 
416  ;  narrow  escape  of,   417 ;    his 
haof^ty  demesnour  to  the  embassy 
from  besieged  Malaga,  431 ;  his  wary 
device   respecting  the  plate,   437 ; 
assumes  the  command  of  the  army 
at  Murcia,  441 ;  makes  inroads  into 
Granada,  A. ;  his  measures  for  the 
reduction  of  Baza,  444  ;  takes  com- 
mand of  the  army,  i6. ;  names  of  the 
distinguished  cavaliers  who  usually 
attemud,  fft.,  ft. ;  his  treatment  of  the 
people  of  Bssa,  467 ;  his  interview 
with  El  ZagiL  460;  occupation  of 
his  domain,  461 ;  devastates  Granada. 
468  ;  confers  knighthood  on  his  aon 
Prince  John,  ib. ;  his  policv  in  regard 
to  Guadix,  and  other  oties,  469 ; 
musters  his  foroci^  in  1491,  for  the 
dosing  campaign  against  Granada, 
470 ;  enramps  vl  the  V^ps,  471 ;  dis- 
approves the  stipulations  demanded 
by  Columbus,  602 ;  attempt  on  tiie 
life  of,  625  ;  his  slow  recovenr,  627  ; 
punishment  of  the  astassin,  ii. ;  early 
education  of,  neglected,  647 ;  foreign 
(politics  directed  by,  iL   3 ;  his  de- 
termination respecting  the  crown  of 
Naples,  19 ;  sends  an  envoy  to  the 
French  court,  20;  his  oondnet  in 
relation  to  the  expedition  of  Chailes 
YIIL,  26»  27 ;  makes  naval  prepaia* 
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tioiu,  87;  bii  second  miarioii  to 
Charles  YIII.,  ib,;  bold  condaet  of 
hie  envoys,  28  ;  his  views  respecting 
Naples,  67  ;  his  fame  acquired  by  the 
war,  ib, ;  mediates  a  peace  between 
Heniy  YII.  and  the  king  of  Scots, 
76,  ft.;  takes  the  field,  and  marches 
towards  the  monntains  of  Granada, 
185  ;  the  rebels  submit  t^  146  ;  his 
negotiations  with  Venice,  200  ;  with 
the  emperor  Maximilian,  ib. ;  his 
views  and  measures  in  regard  to  the 
Aench  invasion  of  Italy,  201 ;  his 
partition  of  Naples  with  Louis  XII., 
202,  208 ;  ground  of  his  claim  to 
Naples,  206 ;  his  rupture  with  France, 
220 ;  his  instructions  to  Philip  to 
make  a  treaty  with  Louis  XII.,  246; 
rejects  the  treaty,  261 ;  his  fioliej 
examined,  262  ;  nie  measures  in  re- 
gard to  tiie  French  invasion,  269; 
his  successes,  271 ;  suffers  from  specu- 
lative writers,  276 ;  his  treaty  with 
Louis  XIII.,  812  ;  named  re^nt  of 
Castile  in  the  testament  of  Isabella, 
828  ;  the  queen's  provision  for,  820 ; 
resigns  the  crown  of  Castile  to  Philip^ 
862  ;  assumes  the  title  of  administra- 
torofCastile,S52,868;hisneffotiations 
with  Philip^  866,  n. ;  unpopular,  867, 
860 ;  his  perplexities,  869 ;  proposals 
for  his  second  marriage,  861 ;  his 
marriflge  with  the  prinoeas  Germaine^ 
862,  867  ;  his  impolitic  treaty  wit£ 
France,  868;  his  futile  efforts  to 
retain  the  government  of  Castile,  868, 
869,  n. ;  hiw  an  interview  with  Philip^ 
871 ;  his  courteous  deportment,  ib, ; 
his  resignation  of  the  refpency,  872 ; 
his  conduct  in  regard  to  his  daughter 
defended,  876,  n.  ;  his  second  interw 
view  with  Philip,  876 ;  his  departure^ 
ib, ;  his  disposition  towardsColumbus, 
879 ;  his  unjust  treatment  of  htm, 
881 ;  the  pnr|iose  of  peryerting  his 
pension,  888 ;  his  distrust  of  Gon- 
salvo,  890  ;  sails  for  Naples,  892  ; 
his  de|)ortment  towards  Gonsalvo^ 
898,  411 ;  his  reception,  401 ;  his 
entrv  into  Naples,  ib, ;  summons  a 
parliamentand  restores  the  Angevins, 
408 ;  his  politic  behaviour  respecting 
Castile,  410 ;  altegianoe  to^  ib,  ; 
leaves  Naples,  411 ;  his  bnlliant 
interview  with  Louis  XII.,  4(4; 
reception  of,  in  Castile,  417;  his 
interview  with  Joanna,  ib, ;  inegu- 
larlty  of  his  proceedings,  420  ;  mnte 
a  general  amnesty,  421 ;  esUblishes 
a  guard,  ib,;  his  excessive  severity, 
428 ;  hia  treatment  of  Gonsalvo^  426 ; 
policy  of  his  severity,  428;  Ximenes's 
distrust  o(  488 ;  his  visit  to  the 
university  of  Jdeali^    446;  spoil 


aarigned  to,  by  the  league  of  Cam- 
bray,  464 ;  remonstrates  with  Louis 
XI  I.  against  his  sggrensious  on  the  ' 
church,  468 ;  the  nope  grante  him 
the  investiture  of  Naples,  and  other 
favours,  468 ;  becomes  a  party  in  the 
Holy  League,  469;  bis  distrust  of 
Navarre,  468 ;  demands  a  passage 
for  his  army  through  Navarre,  469, 
479 ;  effecto  a  truce  with  Louis  XII., 
474,  476,  ft. ;  settles  his  conquests, 
ib,;  unites  Navarre  with  Castile,  ib,; 
examination  of  his  conduct  respecting 
Navarre,  477 ;  his  aversion  for  his 
grandson  Charles  Y.,  484 ;  orders 
Gonsalvo  to  Itely,  ib. ;  distruste  him, 
and  orders  him  to  disband  his  levies, 
486  :  Gonsalvo's  complaint  to,  486 ; 
his  desire  for  children,  ib, ;  decline 
of  his  health,  487 ;  perplexed  by 
Gonsalvo's  movements,  488 ;  hu 
conduct  on  occasion  of  Gonsalvo's 
death,  489 ;  his  illness  increases^ 
494 ;  insensible  to  his  situation,  496 ; 
jealous  of  Adrian  of  Utrecht,  his 
grandson's  envoy,  ib, ;  his  last  hours, 
496;  his  wiUs,  ib,;  bis  disposition 
of  the  reffency,  ib. ;  intruste  the  ad* 
ministration  of  Castile  to  Ximeues, 
497 ;  his  testament,  ib.  ;  his  death, 
498 ;  his  reign,  ib. ;  his  remains 
transported  to  Granada,  499;  his 
person  and  character,  600;  his 
education,  ib,;  his  temperance  and 
economy,  601 ;  dies  poor,  602 ;  his 
bigotry,  608 ;  conduct  of,  in  regsrd 
to  the  Inquisition  in  Aragon,  ib.  i 
accused  of  hypocrisy,  ib. ;  changed 
with  perfidy,  ib. ;  his  shrewd  policy, 
604;  his  insenaibiiity,  6o6;  con- 
trasted with  Isabella,  607;  nataral 
ehildren  of,  ib,  m.;  gloomy  doee  of  his 
life,  608  ;  his  kkigly  quaUties,  609  ; 
Judgment  of  his  contemporaries,  ib,; 
arbitrary  measures  of,  644 ;  maintains 
filavery  in  the  New  Worid,  669. 

Toilinand  11.  of  Naples,  succeeds 
Alfonso  XL,  ii  29  ;  makes  a  descent 
on  the  southern  extremity  of  Cala- 
bria, 89 ;  commences  operations^ 
48 ;  marches  on  Seminara,  44 ;  his 
conduct  in  regard  to  the  battle  near 
fieminara,  46 ;  defeated,  47 ;  his 
perilous  situation,  ib,;  recovers 
Naples,  49 ;  besieges  Hontpensisr 
in  Atella,  J52 ;  his  death,  69. 

Ferdinand,  son  of  Philip  and  Joanna, 
bom,  it  266;  government  of  Gnstile 
and  Aragon  to  be  committed  to^ 
496;  his  grandfather's  anxiety  rs- 
spectinff,  ib.;  grante  to,  497. 

Ferainand  and  Inbella,  genealogy  of,  L 
80;  their  marriage  disouncerte  the 
operatioiui  of  the  niarquis  of  YUleua» 
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173 ;  their  povvrty  and  perpjezitiea, 
174 ;  negotiations  for  the  marriage  of 
their  daaffhter,  Isabella,  with  the 
daaphin  c?  France^  184 ;  their  aoces- 
sion,  195 ;  oomparatiye  powers  and 
rights  of,  196  ;  their  exertions  and 
measures  for  reorganizing  the  Cas- 
tilian  army,  206  ;  snbmisaion  of  the 
whole  kingdom  id  Castile  to,  218 ; 
their  scheme  of  reform  for  the 
goyemment  of  Castile,  224 ;  their 
progress  throngh  Andalusia,  238 ; 
their  reorganization  of  the  tribunals, 
285;  prftside  in  courts  of  justice, 
237 ;  their  difference  with  Pope 
Sixtiis  IV.,  257  ;  their  treatment  of 
his  legate,  258 ;  their  regulation  of 
trade,  269  ;  pre-eminence  of  their 
authority,  260  ;  their  conduct  after 
the  fall  of  Alhama,  845 ;  their  re- 
sources, 865;  anecdote  illnstratiTe 
of  their  regani  to  justice,  866  ;  take 
measures  to  procure  artillery,  887 ; 
their  policy  towards  the  nobles,  898  ; 
Gomposition  of  their  army,  895; 
Swiss  mercenaries,  t5.  ;  the  English 
lord  Scales,  896  ;  disapprove  the 
magnificence  displayed,  898 ;  their 
meeting  in  the  camp  before  Moclin, 
899 ;  Sudell's  remarks  on  the  armour 
of,  401,  ft. ;  their  devout  demeanor, 
ib.  ;  their  ceremonies  on  the  occupcu 
tion  of  a  new  city,  402 ;  their 
Standard  of  the  Crtas,  ik  ;  their 
liberation  of  Christian  captives,  i&. ; 
their  policy  in  fomenting  tne  Moorish 
factions,  408  ;  an  attempt  to  assassi- 
nate, 426 :  their  entrance  into 
Mala^  484 ;  their  measures  for  re- 
peopling  Halafl|a,  489 ;  return  to 
Coixiova,  ib. ;  visit  Amgon  in  1487* 
440 ;  oocupiiMi  with  the  interior 
government  of  Castile,  442 ;  their 
reception  of  an  embassy  from  Maxi- 
milian, ib,  ;  their  resources,  448|  n. ; 
embassy  to,  from  the  sultan  of 
££m[»t,  451 ;  their  return  to  Jaen, 
4^ ;  summon  Abdallah  to  surrender 
the  capital  of  Granada,  467  ;  tlieir 
survey  of  the  city  of  Granada,  478  ; 
their  entrance  into  it,  480  ;  their 
early  interest  in  navigation  and  com* 
merce,  492 ;  Columbus  applies  to^ 
497,  502 ;  their  final  arrangement 
with  Columbus,  504 ;  awed  by 
Torquemsda's  violent  oonduct  re- 
specting the  Jews,  511 ;  their  edict  for 
tne  expulsion  of  the  Jews,  512,  620  ; 
visit  Aragon,  524  ;  invite  Columbus 
to  Barcelona,  528  ;  their  reception  of 
hiin,  581 ;  their  interview  with  him, 
ib,  ;  make  preparation  for  his  second 
voyage,  584,  586,  541  ;  their  exer- 
tions   for    the    oouversion   of  the 


natives,  685  ;  their  instiuotfoni  m- 
speoting  than,  586  ;  their  application 
to  the  court  of  Borne,  687 ;  their 
wary  diplomacy  in  sending  an  ambas- 
sador to  Lisbon,  640  ;  inform  John 
n.  that  Columbus  has  sailed  on  his 
second  voyage,  642  ;  adjustment  of 
their  difficulty  with  John  II.,  by  the 
treaty  of  Tordesillas,  644  ;  operation 
of  their  administration  on  the  intel- 
lectual, literary,  and  scientific  charac- 
ter of  the  nation,  646  ;  their  reign 
an  epoch  in  polite  letten,  667 ; 
national  spirit  of  the  Uteratore  of 
this  epoch,  694 ;  their  treaty  with 
Charles  VIII.,  ii  16 ;  the  title  of 
Caiholio  conferred  on  them  by  the 
pope,  26  ;  their  family,  72 ;  their 
temperate  sway  in  regard  to  the  oon- 
vomon  of  the  Moon,  120 ;  Dia- 
pleased  on  occasion  of  the  revolt  of 
the  Albaycin»  129 ;  their  edict  against 
the  Moon  of  CsstUe,  149;  load 
complaints  to*  a^painst  Columbus, 
164 ;  their  reception  of  Colnmbos 
when  sent  home  by  BobadiUa,  170  ; 
vindication  of  them,  171  ;  their  last 
letter  to  Columbus,  176  ;  make  care- 
ful provision  for  the  oolonies,  178  ; 
liberal  ^jrants,  179 ;  their  indepen- 
dent attitude  in  regard  to  the  pope^ 
188  ;  spirit  of  the  colonial  legislation 
under,  184 ;  alarmed  by  the  French 
conquests  in  Italy,  198 ;  their  le- 
nionstrauoe  to  the  pope,  199  ;  solicit 
Philip  and  Joanna  to  vint  Spain, 
241,  242;  seized  with  fever,  326; 
their  burial-plaoe,  888  ;  marble  num* 
soleum  erected  over  their  remains, 
by  Charles  V.,  499,  500;  their 
characters  contrasted,  607  ;  general 
review  of  the  admbistration  of,  682 
their  policy  at  their  accession,  633 
their  depression  of  the  nobles,  %b 
raise  men  of  humble  station  tooffioee 
of  the  highest  trusty  684 ;  state  of 
the  commons  under,  689 ;  the  pro- 
mulgation of  proffrndtieaBt  or  royal 
ordinances  by,  542,  and  n. ;  advance- 
ment of  prerogative  nnder,  646; 
legal  compilations,  547 ;  organiation 
or  councils,  550 ;  legal  professum 
advanced  by,  551 ;  character  of  the 
laws,  ib, ;  erroneous  principles  of 
their  legislation;  558;  economical 
policy  uuder,  569 ;  internal  im- 
provements under,  561 ;  increase  of 
empire,  562 ;  their  government  oC 
Kaplea^  668 ;  their  revennes  from 
tlie  Indies,  564,  570 ;  spirit  of  ad- 
venture in  their  reign,  566 ;  progress 
of  discovexj,  566 ;  their  colonial 
administration,  570 ;  general  pros- 
perity under«  671  j  chivalnms  spirit 
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of  the  people  under,  678;  their 
reign  the  period  of  national  glory, 
585.  See  Castile^  Ferdinand^  laa- 
bellOf  and  Spain. 

Ferrier,  St  Vincent,  his  mirulee  for 
the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  i  274. 

Fendal  institutions,  decay  of,  ii  4. 

Florida,  discovered,  ii.  6t56. 

Foix,  Oaston  de,  dnke  of  Nemours, 
and  brother  of  the  queen  of  Angon, 
commander  of  the  French  army  in 
Italy,  ii.  460 ;  his  death,  462  ;  his 
character,  463  ;  effects  of  his  death 
on  the  French  army,  464. 

Foiz,  J(jan  de,  the  daughter  of,  married 
to  Ferdinand,  ii.  862. 

Fonseca,  Antonio  de,  sent  on  a  mission 
to  Charles  VIII.,  u.  27 ;  his  bold 
conduct,  28  ;  his  hostility  to  Colnm- 
bus,  162;  proprietor  of  slares,  iL 
568,  n. 

Foreigners,  encouraged  to  settle  in 
Spain,  ii.  489. 

France,  treaties  between,  and  Aragon, 
L  120.  179 ;  visited  by  Alfonso  of 
Portugal,  215;  makes  peace  with 
Castile,  217  ;  rupture  of,  with  Spain, 
ii.  220  ;  her  control  over  Italy  279  ; 
effects  of  the  rout  of  the  Garigliano 
on,  807 ;  treaty  with,  862 ;  its  im- 
policy, 868.    See  Charles  and  Louis. 

Frederick  III.,  German  emperor,  styled 
improperly  Frederick  I  v.,  i.  442,  n. 

Frederick  if.  of  Prussia,  his  ti^eatment 
of  the  Jews,  i.,  521,  n. 

Frederick  II.  of  Naples,  successor  of 
Ferdinand  II.,  ii  59  ;  his  acts,  ib.  ; 
his  reception  of  Gonsalvo,  65 ; 
threatened  by  Louis  XII.,  200 ;  his 
applications  for  aid,  201  ;  his  at- 
tempts at  aelf-defence,  209  ;  his  fate, 
211 ;  remarks  respecting  him,  t&.,  • 
278  ;  mediator  of  a  truce  between 
France  and  Spain,  272. 

French  army.    See  Maniua. 

French  Chronicles,  notices  of,  ii.  820. 

Funerals,  IsaViella's  preamble  respect- 
ing, it  827,  841,  ». ;  laws  res^iect- 
ing,  554. 

O. 

Gakta,  Gonmlyo's  moyements  against, 
ii.  257,  259 ;  relief  sent  to,  by  Louia 
XII.,  281,  285  ;  Gonsalvo  repulsed 
before,  285;  the  French  retreat  to, 
801,  808  ;  capitulation  •  o(  805  ; 
Snaniards  occupy,  809. 

Gordens  before  Baza,  L  446  ;  clearod  of 
their  timber,  449. 

Garigliano,  armies  on  the,  ii.  277 ;  the 
French  encamp  there,  287 ;  bloody 
passage  of  the  bridge  of,  289 ;  dis- 
tresses of  the  Spatiiah  army  on  the. 


292;    of  the  French   army  there, 

294  ;  crossed  by  the  l;>paniards,  800  ; 

rout  of  the,   808 ;    its   effects   on 

France,  807. 

Gebalfaro,  i.  418 ;  surrender  of,  485. 

Qelves,  discomfiture  of  Navarro  in  the 

island  o(    ii.    441  ;   cause  of  the 

disaster  in,  ih.,  n 

Genealogy  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  L 

80. 
General  Privilege^  the  Magna  CharUof 

Aragon,  i.  59. 
Qermame,    the   princess,    married  to 
Ferdinand,  it   862,  867  ;   facts  re- 
specting,  862 ;  her  coolness  towsnls 
Gonsalvo,  426  ;  delivered  of  a  son, 
486  ;  Ferdinand's  bequests  to,  «97  ; 
her  subsequent  marriages,  i&.,  n, 
Gerons,  Queen  Joan  seeks  refuse  thcra 
from  the  Catalans,  L  119  ;  the  duke 
of  Lorraine  compelled  to  abandon 
the  siege  of,  125. 
Giannone,  Charles's  generous  conduct 

to  the  heirs  of,  ii  492,  n. 
Giovio,  Paulo,  remarks  on,  ii  60,  fk  ; 
his  Life  of  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova, 
820. 
Giron,    Pedro^    proposition    for    the 
marriage  of,  with   Isabella,  i.  146, 
147 ;  his  character,  148 ;  his  death, 
149. 
Giron,  Pedro  de,  opposes  royal  officers, 

ii.  518. 
Gold,  in  the  West  Indies,  ii.  181,  498. 
Gomez,  Alvaro,  notice  of,  and  of  his 
works,  ii  118,  n.;   his  tribute  to 
Carb^jal,  580. 
Gonsalvo.     See  Cordova,  Gonsalvo  de, 
Gordo,  Ximenes,  of  Sam^^ossa,  Ferdi- 
nand's summary  execution  of,  i  186. 
Goths.     See  Visigoths. 
Grahame,  remarks  on  his  History,  ii 

186,  fi. 
Grain,  scarcitjr  of,  i  444,  n, 
Gralla,  Spanish  minister  at  the  court 
of  Paris,  instructions  to,  in  relation 
to  the  iwrtition  of  Naples,  ii.  202. 
Granada,  the  kingdom  o{  in  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  i.  2 ; 
description  ot,  812  ;  agriculture  and 
commerce  of,  814 ;  etymologies  of 
the  word,  ib..  n. ;  resources  of  the 
crown  of,  815  ;  luxurious  character 
of  the  people,  ib.  ;  her  successful 
resistance  against  the  Christians, 
819.;  tlie  war  of,  8^5;  Issbclla's 
meaaares  fur  carrying  on  the  war  of, 
850,  852 ;  unsnccciirtful  attempt  on 
Loja,  858 ;  revolution  in,  859 ; 
measures  for  carrying  on  tlis  war 
there  in  1488,  865 ;  expedition  to 
the  Axarqnia,  867  ;  Imttle  of  Lucena 
and  capture  of  Abdallah,  880; 
general  policy  of  the  war  of,  885 ; 
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fbtfher  prepantioiui  Ibr  the  war 
with,  887,  891  ;  composition  of  the 
Spaoish  army,  895 ;  its  magnificent 
appearance,  397 ;  Christian  con- 
qaests,  406 ;  authorities  for  the  war 
of,  406,  n. ;  expedition  to  Yelez, 
415 ;  to  Malaga,  419 ;  Ikte  of,  de- 
cided, 4S8  ;  inroads  into,  441 ;  border 

.  war  in,  442 ;  measures  for  the  re- 
duction of  Baza  in,  444 ;  its  surrender, 
467  ;  occupation  of  El  Zagal's  do* 
main,  461  ;  difficulties  of  me  cam- 
paign in,  483  ;  Abdallah  summoned 
to  surrender  the  capital  of,  467 ; 
Ferdinand  ravages,  468  ;  preparations 
for  the  closinff  campaign  against, 
470  ;  position  of  the  capital  of,  471 ; 
its  capitulation,  477,  n. ;  termination 
of  the  war  of,  484  ;  its  results,  ib. ; 
moral  influence  of  the  war  of,  t6.  ;  its 
military  influence,  486  ;  authorities 
in  relation  to  the  war  of— Bemaldes^ 
488  n.,  Irving,  489  ;  effects  of  the 
war  of,  on  Spain,  ii.  69 ;  tranquil 
state  ot  till  1499,  117  ;  measurfs 
for  converting  the.  Moors  in,  1^9, 
180,  164 ;  ritting  of  the  Moors,  at 
the  Alpujarras,  134  ;  Huijar  sacked, 
ib,  ;  Laiijaron  captured,  136 ;  revolt 
of  the  Sierra  Yermcja,  137  ;  tran- 
qnillity  restored  to»  148  ;  evasion  of 
the  treaty  of,  by  the  Christians,  158 ) 
its  union  with  Castile,  662  ;  diival- 
rous  spirit  in  the  war  of,  679. 

Granada,  city  of,  descrilied,  i.  813 ; 
summoned  to  surrender,  467 ;  its 
position,  471 ;  numerous  combats 
near,  472;  surveyed  by  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  473  ;  skinnish  before, 
474 ;  conflagration  of  the  Christian 
camp  before,  ib. ;  city  of  Sante  Fe 
built  near,  476 ;  propositions  by 
Abdallah  for  the  surrender  of,  476 ; 
its  capitulation,  477  ;  the  conditions, 
478 ;  commotions  in,  ib,  ;  preiiara- 
tions  for  occupying,  ib,  ;  effects  of 
the  fall  of,  throc(|f(hout  Christendom, 
482  ;  revolt  of  the  Alhaycin,  ii. 
127  ;  conversion  of  Moors  at,  130  ; 
the  burial-place  of  Feidinand  and 
Isabella,  833,  499 ;  population  o( 
677,  n. 

Greek  manuscripts,  furnished  to  Xime- 
nes  by  the  pope,  ii.  447. 

Grey,  Thomas,  marouis  of  Dorset ;  his 
co-operation  with  Ferdinand,  ii.  469  ; 
his  discontent  and  return  to  England, 
473. 

Guadix,  in  the  domain  of  £1  Zagal,  1. 
444  ;  guarded  by  Cidi  Yahye,  446  ; 
El  Zaml  at,  467;  occupation  of, 
461 ;  Ferdinand's  policy  in  regard 
to,  469. 

Guicciardiniy  remarks  on,  ii.  60,  »• 


Gni«nne,  the  duke  of,  Joanna  sJHaiewi 

io.  L  172,  173,  174,  ». ;  his  daath, 

180. 
Guienne,  expedition  against,  ii.  469. 
Guzman,  Heurique  de.    See  Sidonia 
Guzman,   Nnfiez   de^  a  distingoished 

scholar,  L  660,  n. 
Gnzmans,  ^heir  factions  with  the  fiimily 

of  Ponce  de  Ijeou,  i.  176,  'JkX 


Hacen,  Mnley  Abul,  sorpriaea  Zabara, 
L  386  ;  besieges  Alhama,  345  ;  ex- 
pelled from  Granada,  860 ;  his  op- 
position to  the  Christians  in  their 
expedition  to  the  Axarqoia,  370; 
his  death,  404. 

Hallam,  Henry,  notice  o(  L  79 ;  his 
remarks  on  the  Epistles  of  Peter 
Martyr,  L  465 ;  cited  respecting 
penal  statutes  against  the  Cathc4ica 
nnder  Elizabeth,  ii.  339,  n,  ;  his 
character  of  Elizabeth,  347,  n. 

Heathen,  bigoted  views  in  relation  to 
th<^  ii.  166.     See  Indians. 

Henriquez,  Frederick,  punishment  of^ 
i.  246. 

Heuriques,  Pedro,  aids  in  the  expedi- 
tion against  Alhama,  i.  389;  Ade- 
lantado  of  Andaluida  ;  his  cimnection 
with  the  expedition  to  the  Axarqnia, 
368 ;  his  escape,  376. 

Henry  III.  of  Oaatile,  his  devioe  for 
the  recoveiy  of  his  estates,  L  89 ; 
union  of,  with  Catherine  of  Lancas- 
ter, 88  ;  his  death,  84. 

Henry  I Y.  of  Castile,  his  accession  and 
popularity,  i.  151 ;  disappoints  ex- 
pectations, 133  ;  his  dissolute  habits, 
184;  his  repudiation  of  lilanche  oi 
Aragon,  ib  ;  his  marriage  with 
Joanna,  ib.  ;  controlled  by  favooritea 
of  humble  origin,  137  ;  his  interview 
with  Louis  XL  on  the  banks  of  the 
Bidassoa,  139;  the  consequences^ 
ib,  ;  nobles  league  against,  140  ;  his 
breach  of  faith  with  tkt^  confederates, 
142  ;  deposed  near  the  city  of  Avila, 
ib,  ;  his  recourse  to  negotiation,  144  ; 
disbands  his  forces,  146 ;  not  present 
lu  person  at  the  action  of  Qlmedo, 
160  ;  treaty  of,  with  the  confederates, 
166 ;  thieatens  Isabella  with  im- 
prisonment, 160  ;  his  approliaiion  of 
the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella solicited,  167,  170,  172; 
opposes  the  pretensions  of  Joanna  to 
those  of  Isabelbi,  172,  194 ;  meeU 
French  ambawadors,  172 ;  hia  inter- 
view with  laabella  at  Sef^via,  182  ; 
his  illneas  and  death,  188,  194  ;  in- 
fluence of  his  reign,  190,  224. 
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Hourjr  TIT.  of  Engltnd,  hU  raeeption 
and  entertainment  of  Philip  and 
Joanna»  li.  866. 

Heresy,  ponishment  of,  i  266»  268,  «. ; 
il  668,  n. 

Hennandad,  or  Holy  Brotherhood,  an 
asBooiation  in  Castile,  L  21 ;  a  con- 
federacy, 162  ;  establishment  of  the, 
226  ;  code  of  the,  226  ;  opiiosed  by 
the  nobility,  227 ;  reroonstraDce 
against  it,  246 ;  sanctioo'td  in  Ara- 
gon,  440  ;  Lejres  de  la,  ii.  648. 

Herrera,  Antonio  de,  notice  of  him, 
and  his  works,  ii.  194,  196,  ii. 

Hispaniola,  misconduct  of  the  colonists 
at,  iL  168 ;  mating  there,  163 ;  op- 
pression of  the  natives,  164  ;  Colum- 
DttM  forbidden  to  enter  the  harbour  at, 
177 ;  progress  of  the  settlement 
there^  178 ;  liberal  grants  for  emi- 
gration to^  179 ;  persons  prohibited 

.  irom  going  to,  ib.  ;  license  for  private 
voyages  to,  180  ;  Ximenes  sends  a 
eoromission  to^  616;  gold  drawn 
from,  664 ;  introduction  of  sucor- 
cane  into,  ib.  See  CMofiisfand  fred 
Indies. 

Holy  Brotherhood.    See  Femumdad, 

holy  League  between  Julius  IL»  Fer- 
dinand, and  Venice,  il  469. 

Horses,  laws  respecting  iL  666. 

Hospitals,  IsabelU  said  to  be  the  first 
to  institute  camp,  ti.  846. 

House  of  Trade,  il  182. 

Huejiff,  sacked,  ii.  184. 

Humboldt,  his  *'  Histoire  de  la  O^o- 
graphie  dn  nouvean  Continent"  i 
i9fi^ift. 


IixiMAS,  horoism  of,  if.  289. 

India  House,  ori^  of  the,  i.  684. 

Indian  Affairs,  Board  o(  established, 
i  684,  iL  182. 

Indians  aocompany  Columbus  to  Spain, 
L  680  ;  measures  for  the  conversion 
of;  682,  636,  ii.  186;  aocompany 
Columbus  on  his  second  return  to 
Spain,  160 ;  bisoted  views  in  re* 
flard  to,  166 ;  aedared  free,  168 } 
Isabella's  seal  for  converting  them, 
186  ;  their  diminution,  186,  830,  it. ; 
Isabella*s  care  for  them,  667 ;  sub* 
sequent  treatment  of  them,  ib. 

Indies,  Council  of  the,  iL  660 ;  reve* 
nuee  from  the,  664. 

Indulgences,  sale  of  papal,  for  the  pro* 
secution  of  the  Moorish  war,  i.  186. 

Infantailo,  duke  of;  his  style  of  living 
described  by  Navagiero,  iL  686,  n. 

In^lis,  hu  «*Si)aiii  in  1880/  cited,  ii. 
66^  M. 


Inquisition,  establishment  of  tbe^  L 

266.    See  Ancient   Inquisition  and 

Modem  Inquisition, 
Internal  improvements   in  Spain,  iL 

661. 
Intolerance,  remarks  on,  IL  160,  888. 

See  Toleration. 
Irving,  Washington,  his  description  of 

Abdallah,  L  4^2,  n. ;  his  '*  Chronicle 

of  the  Conquest  of  Granada,"  489  ; 

his  ''HiMtory  of  Columbus,"  iL  195. 
Isaltella,  the  grand-daughter  of  John 

I.   of  Portugal,  her  marriage  with 

John  II.  of  Castile,    L   100;   her 

death,  ii.  78. 
Isabella  the  Catholic,  her  birth,  L  108, 

181  ;  negotirition  for  her  union  with 
Carlos,  111,  147  ;  further  negotiations 
for  her  marriage,  128,  fi.,  146,  147  : 
her  projected  union  with  the  grand 
master  of  Calatrava,  146,  148 ;  her 
education,  147 ;  crown  of  Castile 
ofTered  to^  164 ;  declined,  ib. ;  ac- 
knowledged heir  to  the  crown,  166  ; 
suitors  to,  166,  160;  her  marriage 
with  Ferdinand,  168.  161,  162, 1^, 
169  ;  menanced  with  imprisonment, 
160 ;  her  critical  situation,  163  ;  her 
private  interview  with  Ferdinand, 
167 ;  personal  appearance  of,  ib. ; 
her  pretensions  oppoeed  to  those  of 
Joanna,  172 ;  her  reliance  on  the 
archbishop  of  ToIkIo,  174;  the  party 
of,  gains  strength,  181  ;  has  an 
intnrview  with  Henry  TV.,  at  Segovia, 

182  ;  basis  of  her  title  to  the  crown, 
198 ;  proclaimed  queen,  196 ;  her 
exertions  and  sncctfss  in  raising  an 
army  to  oppose  Alfonso  of  Portugal, 
202  ;  her  thanksgiving  for  the  victory 
at  Toro,  218  ;  takes  active  measures 
for  the  defence  of  the  western  bor^ 
ders,  218 ;  her  schemes  of  reform, 
224 ;  see  Ccuiils  ;  her  presence  of 
mind  and  suppression  of  tne  tumults 
at  Segovia,  228  ;  her  visit  to  Seville^ 
231 ;  her  execution  of  justice^  i&., 
284  ;  endeavours  to  reconcile  the 
families  of  Quxman  and  Ponce  de 
Leon,  282:  her  progress  through 
Andalusia  in  1478,  288 ;  her  con- 
duct in  the  case  of  Alvaro  Yafiti  do 
Lugo^  284  ;  of  Frederick  Henriquez, 
246  ;  see  Ferdinand  and  Isabella ; 
makes  her  court  a  nursery  of  virtue 
and  generous  ambition,  262 ;  ten- 
dency of  her  administration,  264  ; 
state  of  the  Jews  at  her  accession, 
276 ;  influenced  hy  the  bigotry  of 
the  age,  anecdote,  278  ;  character  of 
her  confessor,  Torquemada,  279 ; 
solicits  a  papal  bull  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  inquisition  into  Castile, 
880  i  resorts  to  mildar  measorei^  t&  | 
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inforcai  tbe  pspal  ball,  281 ;  het 
▼igoroos  measures  in  regard  to  the 
sieges  of  Alhama,  850,  '852 ;  re- 
moral  of,  to  Iiogrofio,  864  ;  her  care 
of  troops,  392  ;  her  perbcvenince, 
ib.  ;  her  poliey  towards  the  nobles, 
893  ;  her  conrtesy  to  the  Eoglish 
lord  Scales,  897  ;  yisits  the  cam^i^ 
898 ;  her  royal  coatame,  400 ;  in* 
forces  the  laws,  408 ;  chastises  cer- 
tain ecclesiastics,  409 ;  visits  the 
camp  before  Mala^  428  ;  established 
her  residence  at  Jaeo,  444  ;  her  en- 
coaragenient  of  her  troops  before 
Baza,  449 ;  her  reception  of  the 
embassy  from  the  saltan  of  I^ypt, 
451  ;  her  communication  with  the 
army  interrupted,  454 ;  ener>(y  and 
patriotic  sacrifices  of,  455  ;  visits  the 
camp,  456  ;  her  popularity  and  in- 
fluence, 463  ;  deposes  the  judges  of 
chancuiy,  470  ;  animates  tne  troops 
before  uranada,  478;  sorvevs  tlie 
city  of  Granada,  ib.  i  ia  danger, 
from  the  conflagration  of  the  Ciiris- 
tian  camp^  4/4 ;  her  favourable 
disposition  towards  Columbus,  508  ; 
acknowledgments  due  to,  for  aiding 
Columbus,  507  ;  finally  consents  to 
the  pro6cription  of  the  Jews,  511 ; 
her  mistaken  pietv,  522  ;  alarmed  at 
the  attempt  made  on  Ferdinand's 
life,  526 ;  her  early  education,  547  ; 
her  collection  of  books,  548,  549, 
n.  ;  her  solicitude  for  the  instruction 
of  her  children,  549  ;  of  her  son, 
prince  John,  550 ;  of  the  nobles, 
552 ;  dissatisfied  with  the  proceed- 
ings respecting  the  succession  of 
females  to  the  crown,  ii.  87 ;  her  afilio- 
tion  at  the  loss  of  her  daughter,  88  ; 
Mendoza's  executor,  94 ;  Ximenes 
her  confessor,  100 ;  her  attempts  to 
reform  the  religious  establi^hiuents, 
102;  ofiers  the  see  of  Toledo  to 
Ximenes,  104;  insulted  by  the 
general  of  the  Fiunciscans,  110 ; 
consents  to  the  reform  by  Ximenes, 
111 ;  her  confidence  in  Columbus, 
161,  165 ;  sends  back  Indian  slaves, 
168 ;  sends  out  the  commissioner, 
B^badilla,  ib.  ;  declares  the  Indians 
free,  178,  186  ;  her  zeal  for  their 
conversion,  185 ;  sanctions  negro 
slavery,  186;  her  benevolent  pur- 
poses in  regard  to  the  Indiaus  de* 
fcatcd,  ib.  ;  takes  no  part  in  the 
Italian  wars,  232;  her  ill  health, 
232,  264,  267,  269 ;  her  pro-liction 
respecting  Charles  V.,  240  ;  her  visit 
to  Joanna,  266 ;  her  distress,  ib.  ; 
her  iUncss  and  fortitude,  267,  269, 
82 i  ;  her  exertions  for  opi>oning  the 
French  invasion,   270  ;    ducUue  .  of 


her  health,  828,  826,  881  [ 
her  energies,  825  ;  alarm  of 
nation,  327 ;  particulars  of 
testament,  ib, ;  settles  the 
sion,  828  ;  FoixLinand  named  regent 
by  her,  ib, ;  her  codicil,  830 ;  her 
appointment  of  a  commission  for 
the  codification  of  the  laws,  t6. ;  her 
zeal  for  the  oonvenion  of  the  Indians^ 
881  ;  her  signature  to  the  codidl, 
ib.  ;  her  rc«ignation  and  death,  382, 
842,  n.  ;  her  remains  transported  to 
Granada,  838  ;  laid  in  tha  Alhambra, 
ib.  ;  the  person  of,  t5.,  834 ;  her 
manners,  ib  ;  her  magnanimity, 
885,  886;  her  piety,  837;  her 
bixotry,  838,  848  ;  her  strength  of 
principle,  840  ;  her  practical  sense, 
ib, ;  miwearied  activity  of,  841 ;  her 
courage,  842  ;  her  sensibUity  to  her 
fjEimily  and  friends,  844;  compared 
with  Elizabeth  of  England,  845, 
846  ;  nniveraal  homage  to  her  virtnes^ 
850 ;  Beigenroth's  aspenious  on  her 
character,  351 ;  authenticitv  of  her 
testament  questioned  by  Philip  the 
Handsome,  856,  n,  ;  efiect  or  her 
death  on  Columbus,  879  ;  her  treat- 
ment of  the  church,  537 ;  her  oaro 
of  the  morals  of  Uie  clei^g^,  538. 

Isaliella,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  measures  for  her  union  with 
the  dauphin  of  Frsnoe,  i  184 ;  with 
Alonso,  son  of  the  prince  oi  Portu- 
gal, 219 ;  accompanies  her  mother 
to  the  cauip,  400 ;  affianced  to 
Alonso,  heir  of  the  Portuguese  mon* 
arohy,  466,  iL  78  ;  escorted  to  Portu- 
gal, i.  467  ;  her  attachment  to  her 
husband*s  memory,  iL  74,  75,  n.  ; 
her  nnion  with  Emannel  of  Portu- 
gal, 74,  82;  her  premature  death, 
87. 

Isabella  of  Aragon,  illuatrions  and  un- 
fortunate, ii  227,  n. 

Italian  military  tactics,  ii  22. 

Ital  V,  the  school  of  politics  at  the  dose 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  ii.  7 ;  her 
most  powerful  states,  8 ;  charaoter 
of  the  }x>litics  of,  10 ;  its  internal 
prosperity,  11 ;  intriffues  of  Sforza 
m,  12 ;  alarmed  at  the  invasion  of 
Charles  VIIL,  17  ;  military  tactics 
in,  22  ;  effects  of  the  news  of  the 
league  of  Venice  on,  82 ;  infliifluce 
of  the  %ar  there,  on  Spain,  68 ; 
Louis  All.  s  designs  on,  196  ;  poli- 
tics of,  197;  conquests  in,  198; 
astonishment  of,  at  the  partition  of 
Naples,  209  ;  wars  there,  between 
the  French  and  Spaniards^  222 ; 
favours  th^Snaniards,  223 ;  chivalrous 
chamcter  of  the  wi^  there,  228  ; 
melancholy  condition  of,  27-6 ; 
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of  ibe  itatee  «f,  279 ;  anxioiu  ez- 
pecUtioQ  of,  darins;  the  battle  of 
the  Garieliano,  291  ;  invaded  hj 
Lonis  XIl.,  456 ;  abandoned  by  the 
French,  iQi, 


J. 

JSALOTTKT,  the  cause  of  the  revolution 
in  Granada,  L  S59. 

Jews,  retrospective  view  of,  in  Spain, 
L  269;  condition  of,  under  the 
Arabs,  270  ;  under  the  Castiliaua^ 
272 ;  persecution  of,  ib.,  273,  282 ; 
legislative  enactments  respectinf^ 
274  ;  their  state  at  the  accession  of 
Isabella,  275 ;  char^ges  brought 
against  them,  276  ;  proofH  admitted 
against,  282 ;  eicitement  against 
them,  509  ;  clerf|pr  foment  the  ezcite- 
inent,  510;  various  offences  uijged 
against,  %b.  ;  Torqueinada's  violent 
conduct  respecting,  611 ;  Isalmlla's 
feelings  towards  them,  ib.  ;  edict  for 
their  expulsion,  512,  520  ;  its  severe 
operation,  512;  their  constancy, 
615  ;  their  departure,  ib.  ;  treatment 
of  Uipm  in  Portugal.  t5.  ;  their 
floiferings  in  Afriea,  516 ;  in  Italy, 
617  ;  eminent  '  and  learned  men 
among  the  exiled,  518,  n,  ;  whole 
number  of,  exiled,   ib.  ;  disastrous 


results  of  their  expulsion,  519 ; 
motives  of  the  edict,  520  ;  contem- 
porary jud^ents  on  them  elsewhere, 
522 ;  banished  from  Portugal,  ii. 
82;  prohibited  from  going  to  the 
New  World,  179. 

Joan,  her  marriage  with  Jo)in  of 
Aragon,  i.  106  ;  ner  deportment  to- 
wards Carlos,  i&.,  Ill  ;  is  besie^  at 
Estella,  107 ;  eives  birth  to  Ferdi- 
nand the  Catholic,  ib. ;  forbidden  to 
enter  Barcelona,  114;  seeks  refuge 
in  Gerona,  119:  besieges  Rosas,  and 
joins  Prince  Ferdinand  before  Ge- 
rona, 125.     Her  death,  126. 

Joanna,  a  Portuguese  princess,  sister  of 
Alfonso  v.,  married  to  Henry  lY.  of 
Castile,  i.  184  ;  her  gaiety ;  the  con> 
sequent  suspicions,  %b.,  198,  n. ;  the 
mother  of  Joanna,  commonly  called 
Beltraneja,  141  ;  to  be  divorced, 
165 ;  her  death ;  remarks  on  her 
chancter,'  194,  n. 

Joanna  Beltnineja,  daughter  of  Joanna, 
wife  of  Henry  IV.  of  Castile,  i  141 ; 
supported  by  a  fraction  of  the  foyal 
party,  159  ;  aflSanced  to  the  duke  of 
Gnienne,  178,  174,  %, ;  Guienne 
dies,  and  other  negotiations  take 
place,  180,  181 ;  foundati(»n  of  the 
popular  belief  of  her  illegitimacy, 


.  198,  n. ;  her  pretendons  to  the  crown 
considered,  194 ;  partisans  of,  198  ; 
supported  by  Alfonso  of  Portugal, 
199 ;  measures  in  nmid  to  ner 
marnring  him,  201 ;  the  veil  taken 
by  her,  219,  220;  her  proposed 
marriage  with  Francis  Phoebus,  863  ; 
farther  remarks  respecting  her,  ii. 
73  ;  her  death,  ti.,  ».  ;  the  report  re- 
specting Ferdinand's  proposed  union 
with,  861. 

Joinna,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  and  mother  of  Charles  V., 
L  864  ;  proposition  for  the  marriage 
of,  with  Francia  Phoebus^  king  of 
Kavarre,  ib, ;  her  birth,  ii.  72  ;  her 
marriage  into  the  family  of  Austria, 
75,  79;  her  embarkation,  78;  her 
arrival  in  Flanders,  79;  her  nuptials 
celebrated  with  uncommon  pomp, 
t^. ;  Charles  Y.,  son  of,  240 ;  her 
despondeucy,  264;  birth  of  her 
second  son,  265 ;  insane,  ib,,  824 ; 
visited  by  Isabella,  266 ;  her  mad 
conduct,  825  ;  her  incapacity,  354  ; 
favours  the  government  by  her  father, 
857  ;  rigorously  confine^  ib. ;  letter 
to  Beyre  denying  her  insanity,  858, 
n,  :  treatment  of,  by  her  husband 
and  her  father,  875,  i». ;  her  condi- 
tion at  the  death  of  her  husband, 
899 ;  her  conduct  in  regard  to  her 
husband's  remains,  405;  changes 
her  ministers,  407;  her  interview 
with  Ferdinand,  417 ;  her  death, 
4l8 ;  Ber|^nruth*s  views  in  regard 
to  her  Hsnity,  ib.,  419,  ik  See  Philifi, 
and  Philip  and  Joanna. 

John  II.  of  Castile,  iiccession  of,  i.  84  ; 
his  kingdom  governed  by  favourites, 
ib,  ;  his  partiality  to  Alvaro  de  Luna, 
ib,  86 ;  his  oppression  of  the 
commons,  87 ;  his  encoumgement  of 
literature,  91  ;  his  marriage  with  the 
princess  Isabella,  100;  his  death,  108. 

John  II.  of  Aragon,  governs  Aragon 
during  the  absence  of  Alfonso  Y.,  L 
105;  title  of  his  son  Carlos  to 
Navarre,  {&» ;  his  marriage  with  Joan 
Henriquez,  106  ;  her  deportment 
towardiB  Carlos,  t^. ;  defeats  Carlos, 
107  ;  succeeds  to  the  crown  of  Ara- 
^n,  110 ;  his  hypocritical  reconcilia- 
tion with  Carlos,  ib. ;  his  perfidious 
treatment  and  imprisonment  of  hUtk 
112 ;  his  escape  from  the  fUry  of  the 
Catalans,  113  ;  releases  his  son  Car- 
los from  prison,  ib.  ;  his  treaty  with 
Louis  XI.  of  France,  120  ;  allegiance 
to,  renounced  by  the  Catalans,  121 ; 
his  successes,  122 ;  his  di>»tresiica, 
embarrassments,  and  calamities, 
125 ;  death  of  the  wife  of,  126  ;  im- 
provement   in    his    affairs,    127 ; 
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Nttontion  of  hft  eytiiglit,  A.  $  bo* 
nages  and  rabduas  Barcelona,  128 ; 
hia  arobarraMRiaiita  at  the  ttma  of 
Fardinaiid'a  entranoa  into  Caatila, 
195 ;  writea  to  Ferdinand  leapectiug 
the  archbiahop  of  Toledo,  175 ;  takea 
part  with  Kouaaillon  and  Cerdagna 
against  Louia  XL,  177 ;  throwa 
himaalf  into  Perpignan,  ib»  ;  hia 
animating  condnot^  178 ;  relieTed 
bf  Ferdinand,  179;  Lonia  detaina 
hia  ambaanadors,  184;  hia  interview 
with  Ferdinand  anbaeqnently  to  tha 
battle  of  Torov  217,  n.  ;  hia  death 
and  eharacter,  222 ;  lua  nal  against 
heretica,  268. 

John,  duke  of  Calabria  and  Lorraine, 
intmated  with  the  government  of 
Catalonia,  L  124  ;  abandona  the  siege 
of  Oerona,  125  ;  hia  popalarity  and 
aacceasea,  126  ;  hia  death,  127. 

John,  prince,  son  of  Alfonao  of  Portu- 
gal, i.  199 ;  marcbea  to  the  aid  of 
ma  father  at  Zamora,  207  ;  takea 
part  in  the  battle  of  Toro,  210; 
crowned,  216  ;  rerigna  the  crown  to 
hia  father,  t5. ;  proposition  for  the 
nnion  of  Alonso,  aon  of,  with  Isa- 
bella of  Castile,  219  ;  discoveries  in 
the  reign  o(  492  ;  Columbus  appliea 
to,  497 ;  hii  conduct  towaroa  the 
exiled  Jewi^  615;  lua  reception  of 
Columbus  on  his  return  from  his  first 
voyage,  529,  n.,  540 ;  endeavours  to 
checK  the  career  of  Spanish  dis- 
covery, t6. ;  sends  an  ambaasador  to 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  t&.  ;  his 
wary  diplomscy  in  regard  to  their 
ambaasy  to  him,  541 ;  advised  of 
Columbus*s  having  sailed  on  hia 
second  voyage,  542 ;  his  dif^st^ 
548 ;  adjustment  of  the  misunder- 
standing bv  the  treaty  of  TordeaiU 
las,  544 ;  dies,  and  the  crown  de* 
volves  on  Emanuel,  ii.  74. 

John,  aon  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
proposition  for  the  union  of,  with 
Catnarine  of  Navarre,  i.  864 ;  mea- 
aurea  for  the  recognitfbn  of,  440 ; 
honour  of  knighthood  conferred  on, 
468  ;  his  birth  and  early  education, 
550,  ii.  72,  n. ;  his  attainmenta,  i 
551 ;  prince  of  the  Asturias,  iL  72, 
ft. ;  union  of,  with  Maigaret,  75, 
80 ;  his  sudden  illness,  82 ;  his 
death,  88;  his  amiable  character, 
84. 

John  of  Kavarre.    See  AlbreL 

Joshua,  his  miracle  of  the  sun  standing 
still,  said  to  be  repeated  at  Oram, 
il  486,  ». 

Jnana.    See  Joanna. 

Jndgea,  abridgment  of  the  oommlssion 
of  the,i286.  fk 


Jnglar,  fray  Oaspftrd,  faiqnisitor  over 
tiie  dioceae  of  Saragoasa,  i.  411. 

Julina  IL,  hia  bull  of  July  28th,  1508, 
ii.  188 ;  his  election  as  pope,  284  ; 
fomiahea  Ximenes  with  Greek 
manuacripts,  447 ;  ratifiea  the  treaty 
of  Cambray,  454 ;  hia  opposition  to 
the  French,  457 ;  eranta  Ferdinand 
the  inveatitnre  of  Naplea,  and  other 
favours,  458 ;  becomes  a  party  in 
the  Holy  Ijeagoe,  459 ;  hia  boll,  ex- 
communicating  tha  astveieign  of 
KavuTB,  478. 

Jnrispradeiice^  reform  of  the,  L  238 ; 
study  oi,  in  Spain,  562.    See  Lawt. 

Justice,  administratiAn  of;  in  Castile, 
i  186,  224^  281,  287,  246 ;  king  and 
queen  preaide  in  courta  ot  £)7 ; 
measures  fbr  the  administration  of, 
442 ;  Marineo  dted  reapecting^  iL 
589. 

Ja»tice  of  Aragon,  his  courts  i  48; 
cauaea  referred  to,  55 ;  institution 
of  the  office  oi^  68 ;  important  fimc- 
tiona  of,  i6. ,  examples  of  indepcn- 
dent  conduct  o^  65 ;  his  great  eon* 
liderationy  67« 


KiiTO  of  Aragon,  extent  of  his  antiio- 

rity,  L  47. 
King  of  Caatile,  hia  power  and  the 

people'a  compared,  i  24. 
Kni};hthood,  lavouied  by  tiie  law  of 

Castile,  L  80. 
Knights,  civilities  between  the  Moorish 

and  Christian,  i  816.   See  Ckivairy. 
Koran,  the,  exacta  military  aervioe  of 

all  persons^  1.  298,  «. 


LADin,  literary.  In  Spain,  L  55S. 

Laino,  surprised  by  Gonsalvo,  iL  5^ 

Lance,  complement  of  a,  L  121,  «• 

Ijaqjafon,  captured,  iL  185. 

Lawa,  codification  of  the,  L  288  ;  com- 
pilation of,  iL  547;  character  of 
the.  551. 

Lebrija,  Antonio  de,  notices  of,  and  of 
his  writings,  L  407,  557  ;  employed 
in  the  compilation  of  the  Complu* 
tensian  Polyglot,  ii.  448,  «. 

Leo  X.,  his  brief  to  Ximenes,  IL  627. 

Leon,  Ponce  de^  discovers  Florida,  ii. 
566. 

Leon,  Rodrijvo  Ponce  de^  fects  respect- 
ing, i.  176,  888 ;  his  opposition  to 
the  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  282; 
889 ;  made  marquis  of  Cadiz,  i6. ; 
his  expedition  against  Alhama,  A. ; 
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hiM  indoniUble  fpirit  tb«re,  847; 
his  connection  with  the  expedition 
to  the  Axarquia,  868;  hie  eacape, 
«&.»  878,  876  ;  rewarded,  894 ;  reecaes 
Ferdinand,  417 ;  danger  of,  before 
Malaga,  424 ;  takee  poieeeeion  of  the 
citadel,  488  ;  drawn  into  ao  ambus- 
cade near  Boza,  441 ;  clears  the  gar- 
dens of  their  timber,  449 ;  death 
and  heroic  character  of,  487 ;  his 
descendants  and  titles,  488,  n. 

Leonora,  L  863,  iL  862. 

Libraries,  remarks  on,  before  the  in* 
trodnction  of  printing,  L  648,  m. 

License  for  priyate  voyages  to  the  New 
World,  ii.  180. 

Literature,  early  state  of,  in  Castile^  i. 
90  ;  its  enconngement  nnder  John 
IL,  91,  98;  man^uis  of  Yillena, 
92  ;  marquis  of  Santillana,  94  ;  John 
de  Mena,  95 ;  minor  luminaries,  97  ; 
epistolary  and  historical  composition 
at  this  period,  98;  encouragement 
of,  by  Alhakcn  Ii.,  809 ;  sUta  of; 
among  tbe  Spanish  Arabs,  821 ; 
circumstances  favourable  to  it,  822 ; 
palmy  state  of,  during  the  reign  of 
the  sovereigns,  ii.  676,  n, ;  further 
obeervations  respecting  it,  688,  fi. 
See  CaaHlian  lUenUur^, 

Llorente,  his  computations  re  pecting 
the  victims  of  the  Inquisition,  L 
294  ;  notice  of  his  History  of  the 
Inquisition,  296,  «.  ;  oompatations 
respecting  the  Inquisition,  taken 
from,  ii.  682,  n, 

Loja,  Ferdinand's  unsuceessftil  attempt 
on,  L  864;  Ali  Atar,  the  defender 
of,  878  ;  Lord  Scales  distinguishes 
himself  at,  896. 

Lombardy,  conquered  by  the  French, 
ii.  198. 

Longfellow,  Henry  W.,  his  version  of 
Manrione'a  **  Coplas,"  i.  682,  m. 

Longueville,  strengthened  by  Palice, 
and  pursues  the  duke  of  Alva^  iL 
478. 

Lorraine,  duke  of.    See  John» 

Louis  XI.  of  Fmnoe,  his  treaty  with 
John  II.  of  Aragon,  L  120 ;  his  in- 
terview with  Henry  lY.  of  Castile, 

'  on  the  banks  of  the  Bidassoa, 
189  ;  the  consequences,  ib.  i  his 
propoNBition  respeiiting  the  union 
of  nis  brother  and  Joanna.  172  i 
offers  made  to  him  by  the  Spanish 
oourt  to  secure  this  marriage,  174, 
m. ;  Boussillon  and  Cerdagne  revolt 
from,  177  ;  treaty  of,  with  the  king 
of  Aragon,  179  ;  detains  ambassadors 
of  John  IL,  184 ;  revokes  the 
capituktion  granted  by  his  senerals 
in  RoussUlon,  188,  #. ;  the  arst 
munaivh  to  extend  an  interest  to 


European  politici,  862 ;  his  standing 
in  regard  to  l^avarre,  868,  864; 
sneoeeded  bv  Charles  YIIL,  ii  IS. 

Louis  XII.,  his  designs  on  Italy,  iL 
196 ;  his  negotiations  with  various 
European  powers,  197  ;  openly  me- 
nancea  Naples,  20^,208 ;  his  rupture 
with  Ferdanand,  220;  crosses  the 
Alp^  224 ;  negotiates  a  treaty  witli 
Philip,  at  Lyons,  246 ;  demanda  an 
explanation  of  the  archduke,  260 ; 
his  indignation,  and  measures  for 
invading  Spain,  267,  268 ;  his  great 
preparations  against  Italy,  281 ;  his 
chagrin  after  tne  rout  of  Garigliano, 
807 ;  his  treatment  of  the  ganrison 
of  Oaeta,  808 ;  his  apprehensions  for 
the  fiate  of  his  possessions  in  the 
north  of  Italy,  811 ;  his  treaty  with 
Ferdinsnd,  812  ;  causes  of  his  failure 
in  Italy,  816 ;  memoirs  of  the  period 
o^  821 ;  his  policy  respecting  tbe 
misunderstanding  between  Ferdinand 
and  Philip,  861 ;  his  brilliant  inter- 
view with  FenUnand  at  Savona,  414 ; 
his  complimenta  to  Oonsalvo,  416 ; 
his  promts  against  Yenioe,  468; 
his  tiartition  of  the  continental  pos- 
sessions of  Yenioe  with  Maxiuiihan« 
464;  crosses  the  AIpe  and  invades 
Italy,  466 ;  his  sggressions  on  the 
church,  468 ;  his  treaty  witb  Navaire^ 
470 ;  bis  trace  with  Ferdinand,  474. 

Lu  ena,  battle  of.  i.  880. 

Ln  ten,  an  inquisitor,  ii.  889,  m. 

Ln^o,  Alvaro  Yafies  de,  lustioe  exe- 
cuted on,  L  284 ;  Isabella  refuses  to 
pardon,  iL  340,  fi. 

Luna,  Alvaro  de,  rise  and  character  of, 
i  84,  86  ;  a  favourite  of  John  H.  of 
Castile,  i6.,  86  ;  viewed  with  jealousy 
by  the  nobles^  ib, ;  his  influence  in 
the  oppression  of  ihe  oommons,  87  ; 
the  "Chronicle"  of,  98,  m;  his  de* 
cline,  99  ;  his  influence  in  relation 
to  the  marriage  of  John  II.,  and  its 
oonsequences,  100  ;  his  foil,  ib. ;  his 
death,  101 ;  lamented  by  John,  102. 

Lyons,  the  treaty  of,  iL,  246 ;  rejected 
by  Ferdinand,  261 ;  treaty  of,  ia 
1504,  818. 

Lyric  poetiT,  low  state  «( ia  Castile^ 
i68L 


Machiayillt,  Florentine  minister  at 

the  papal  oourt,  ii.  291. 
Madrid,  becomes  the  seat  of  gorem- 

ment,  i.  861,  ii  618 ;  aoooant  of  the 

environs  of,  668,  n. 
Magnet,  discovery  of  the  polarity  of 

the,  L  491,  and  ». 
Mahometauism,  remarks  on,  L  298. 
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IfftlaffB,  descent  on  the  enrironi  of,  i. 

867  ;  description  of,  418  ;  eipedition 
■gainst,  419  ;  sharp  rencontre  before, 
420  ;  ioYested  by  sea  and  land,  421 ; 
the  brilliant  spectacle  of  422  ;  Num- 
moned  to  rairender,  424 ;  distresues 
in,  427,  4S1 ;  general  sally  from, 
429  ;  ontworks  carried,  480 ;  pro- 
posals for  sanenderiug,  481,  surren- 
ders, 43^ :  taken  jKWiieesion  of,  ib^ 
484  ;  purification  of,  488  ;  release  of 
Christian  captives  at,  484 ;  lament 
of  the  inhabitants  of,  486  ;  sentence 
passed  on  them,  486 ;  wary  device 
of  Ferdinand  respecting  the  plate 
found  there,  487  ;  cruel  uolicy  of  the 
Ticiors,  ib,  ;  terms  of  tne  capitula- 
tion, 488,  •• ;  measures  for  re- 
peopling,  489. 

If  unnque.  Jorge,  his  ''  Goplas,"  l  582  ; 
translated  by  Lonsfellow,  i6.,  n. 

liantna,  marquis  of,  appointed  com- 
mander of  the  French  army,  ii.  284  ; 
his  attack  on  Kouca  Seicca,  287 ; 
builds  a  bridge  across  the  QarigHano, 
and  passes  over,  288,  289 ;  resumes 
his  quarters,  290 ;  situation  of  the 
army  under,  294  ;  their  insubordina- 
tion, 295 ;  his  resignation,  ib, ;  suc- 
ceeded by  Salozzo,  t6. 

Uanual,  Juan,  ambassador  at  the  court 
of  Maximilian,  ii.  8oi ;  his  charac- 
ter, 855  ;  his  ascendency  over  Philip, 

868  ;  estates  and  honours  lavished 
on,  888  ;  his  flight  to  the  court  of 
Maximilian,  422. 

Manufactures  in  Spain,  i  807 ;  laws 
respecting,  ii  564 ;  extent  of  the 
finer,  656. 

Manuscripts,  Greek,  fnmifthed  to  Xi- 
menes  oy  the  pope,  ii  447  ;  their 
value,  and  destruction,  449,  450. 

Marchena.     See  Psres. 

Margaret,  daughrer  of  Maximilian,  her 
union  with  prince  John,  iL  75,  79, 
80 ;  incidents  in  the  early  life  of, 
79  ;  her  voyage  to  Spain,  and  recep- 
tion there,  80. 

Maria,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  her  birth,  ii  ;  72,  n. 

Marina,  notice  of  his  works,  L 
48, ». 

Marineo,  Lncio,  an  eminent  scholar  in 
Spain,  i.  558 ;  notice  of  his  writings, 
ib.  ;  cited  respecting  the  administra> 
tion  of  justice,  ii.  539. 

Martel,  Jerome,  public  historiographer, 
i  79. 

Martyr,  Peter^  d'Anghiera,  notice  of 
him,  and  his  works,  i.  464,  n,  ;  ii. 
194,  ». ;  his  allusiona  to  Columbus, 
507,  582 ;  invited  to  the  court  to 
open  a  school  for  the  young  nobility, 
552;   his   labours,   558;   cited  re- 


specting Isabella's  sickness  and  deaClL 
ii.  325,  826,  382. 

MasterHhips,  grand,  annexed  to  the 
crown,  1.  '^54,  255. 

Maximilian,  his  embassy  to  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  L  442 ;  negotiations  of 
the  Spanish  court  with,  ii.  200  ;  his 
truoe  with  the  king  of  Naples,  ib.  ; 
partial  to  Spain,  280  ;  tampers  with 
Gonsalvo  de  Cordova,  858  ;  shares 
the  possession  of  Venice  with  Louis 
XIL,  454. 

Mazarqnivi,  captured,  ii.  430  ;  Xi- 
menes's  expedition  arrives  at,  432. 

Mechlin,  treaty  of,  ii.  475,  n. 

Medina,  commercial  importance  oL  iL 
574. 

Medina  Celi,  dnke  of,  his  account  of 
the  aid  he  had  rendered  to  Columbos, 
L  500,  w. 

Mens,  John  de,  a  diatin^ished  poet  in 
the  reign  of  John  II.,  l  95  ;  his 
influence  on  CasHlian  poetry,  96. 

MeudHua,  Pedro  de,  his  grievous  de- 
vastations, i.  224,  n. 

Mendoza,  Diego  Hurtado  de,  hefn  re- 
specting, L  144,  M.  ;  man^uitf  of 
bantillana,  175 ;  addresses  a  re- 
monstranoe  to  the  king  and  queen 
respecting  the  Hermandad,  245  ;  his 
magnificent  train,  898  ;  his  brayery, 
ib. ;  opposed  to  Ximenes,  ii.  517. 

Mendoza,  Diego  de,  his  rout  of  the 
French  rear-guard,  near  Barleta,  iL 
234. 

Mendosa,  Ifiigo  Lopez  de,  marquis  of 
Santillana,  an  iUnstriuus  wit  of  the 
reign  of  John  II.,  L  94 ;  his  death,  95. 

Mendoza,  Ifiigo  Lopes  de.  See  To^ 
dUla. 

Mendoza,  Pedro  Gonzales  de,  arch- 
bishop of  Seville  and  cardinal  of 
Spain,  favours  Isabella,  i  181 ;  his 
braTeiy  at  the  battle  of  Torn,  211 ; 
accompanies  Isabella,  to  suppress 
the  tumult  at  Segovia,  229 ;  prevails 
on  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  to  open 
negotiations  with  the  court  of  Rome, 
258;  favours  the  Jews,  280;  the 
successor  of  Carillo,  arohbishop  of 
Toledo,  361 ;  sent  forward  to  take 
possession  of  the  Alhambra*  at  the 
capitulation  of  Granada,  479,  480 ; 
favours  the  project  of  Columbus, 
499 ;  his  death,  u.  91  ;  his  eariy 
life,  ib.,  92 ;  hia  character,  ib.  ;  his 
amours,  93  ;  the  queen  hia  executor, 
94 ;  names  Ximenes  as  his  succes- 
sor, 95. 

Mendoza,  Salsor  de,  justifies  Ferdi- 
nand's treatment  of  Kavarro^  iL 
477,  m 

Merio,  Diego  de,  his  expeditieii  against 
Alhama,!  887,  889. 
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Xetfils,  erroneons  poliej  in  Tpgnrd  to, 
i.  261 ;  in  the  Weft  Indies,  ii.  188, 
570. 

Miguel,  son  of  Emannel  of  Portngiil, 
and  (sahella,  his  birth,  ii.  88  ;  hia 
recognition  as  heir  to  the  throne, 
89;  his  death,  90. 

Milan,  conquered  hj  the  French,  ii. 
198,  279 ; 

Military  orders  of  Gwttile,  i.  248 ;  order 
of  St.  Jago,  or  St  Jamen,  of  Com- 
postella,  249:  of  Calatmva,  251, 
253 ;  of  Alcantara,  252,  258 ;  their 
relbrmation,  255^ 

Military  service,  exacted  by  the  Koran, 
i.  298,  II.  ;  remarics  on,  ii  815 ; 
Gonsalvo's  reform  of  the,  818. 

Military  tactics  in  Italy,  ii.  22. 

Militia,  discipline  of  the,  L  894 ;  ox^ 
ganization  of,  iL  70. 

Mineral  wealth  of  Spain,  i.  807. 

Ministers,  resideut,  first  maintained  at 
foreign  courts  by  Ferdinand  the 
Catholic,  i.  862. 

Mintumie,  the  ancient  city  of,  ii« 
287,  n. 

Miracle  of  the  sun  standing  still,  at 
the  storming  of  Oran,  ii.  486,  n, 

Moclin,  meeting  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  in  the  camp  before,  i.  899. 

Modem  Inquisition,  turned  against  the 
Jews,  i.  277  ;  authorized  in  Cnstile, 
280 ;  put  into  ojieration  at  Seville, 
281  ;  its  sanguinary  character,  282 ; 
its  final  organization,  286  ;  forms  of 
trial  by  the,  ib. ,  287  ;  torture,  ib,  ; 
its  injustice,  288 ;  the  autoa  da  ft, 
290  ;  convictions  under  Torquemada, 
293  ;  fMirticnlani  respecting  its  in* 
troduction  under  Aragon,  410;  re* 
monstrance  of  the  Cortes,  411  ; 
conspiracy,  412 ;  assassination  of 
Arbues,  ib, ;  ornel  persecutions,  418  ; 
established  throughout  Ferdinand's 
dominions,  414 ;  remarks  on  its 
establishment  in  Spain,  ii.  889,  581 ; 
subsequent  troubles  from  the,  889 ; 
Ferdinand's  conduct  in  regard  tothe, 
in  Aragon,  502,  n,  ;  effects  of  the^ 
582  ;  number  of  victims  of  the,  ib.,  m. 
See  Ancieni  Inquisition, 

Mola  di  Gaeta,  action  at  the  bridge  o( 
ii302. 

Moldenhauer,  professor,  his  visit  to 
Alcali,  respecting  the  manuscripts 
used  in  the  Complntensian  Pdyglot, 
ii.  450,  n. 

Molucca  Islands,  congress  respecting 
the,  i.  545,  n. 

Monasteries,  their  corrapt  states  ii« 
101 ;  attempts  at  reform  in,  102, 109. 

Monastic  orders,  Ximenes  attempts  to 
reform  the,  ii  109  ;  great  excitement 
among  them,  ib. 


Montalvo,  Alfonso  Dial  de,  hb  work 
entitled  **0rdenau9as  Beales,"  i. 
289;  author  of  other  works,  ii 
649,11. 

Montilla,  demolition  of  the  castle  of, 
ii.  428. 

M  'Utpensier,  duke  of,  left  as  viceroy  of 
Charles  XII.  at  Naples,  ii.  89  ;  his 
disasters  there,  48;  besieged  at 
Ateila,  52 ;  his  capitulation,  57 ; 
his  death,  58. 

Moorish  minstrelsy,  il.  578  ;  its  date, 
575  ;  its  high  repute,  576. 

Moors,  religious  toleration  of  the,  L  5 ; 
their  refinements  and  attainments, 
11 ;  cmsNde  against,  under  Henry 
IV.  of  Castile,  182;  pa])al  indul- 
gences  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
against  them,  186  ;  their  deportment 
towanls  the  Jews,  270;  their  con- 
quest of  Spain,  800 ;  their  policy 
tcrwanls  the  conquered,  801 ;  their 
intermarriages,  ib.  ;  checked  by  the 
defeat  at  Tours,  802 ;  their  form  of 
government,  ib,;  character  and  edu- 
cation of  their  sovereigns,  808 ; 
their  military  establishment,  804; 
sumptuous  public  works  of  the,  ib, ; 
husbandry  and  manufactures  among 
tiiem,  807 ;  their  high  civilization 
and  prosperity,  809  ;  their  literature 
under  Amakem  II.,  id. ;  intellectual 
development  among  them,  810 ; 
contraction  of  their  dominion,  811  ; 
reciprocal  civilities  between  them 
and  the  Spaniards,  816;  their 
gallantry,  817 ;  their  ballads  or 
ramaneest  ib,,  827;  their  chivalrous 
character,  819 ;  their  snct'essftil  re* 
aistance  in  Granada,  ib. ;  literature  of 
the,  821 ;  their  historical  merits,  825 ; 
their  useftd  discoveries,  826;  im- 
pulse given  by  them  to  Europe,  ib,  ; 
their  elegant  literature^  827 ;  poeti- 
cal character  of  the,  828;  their 
influence  on  Castilian  literature,  829 ; 
circumstances  prejudicial  to  their 
literary  reputation,  881  ;  surprise 
Zahara,  886  ;  their  reception  or  the 
Spanish  at  Alhama,  841 ;  besiege 
Alhama,  845,  850 ;  withdraw,  849, 
851  ;  skirmish  with  the  Spaniards 
before  Loja,  854 ;  internal  dissensions 
amonff  the,  in  Granada,  859 ;  their 
opposition  to  the  Christians  in  the 
expedition  to  the  Axarquia,  870;  their 
losses  at  the  battle  of  Lucena,  882  ; 
strength  of  their  fortresses,  886,  890 ; 
their  modes  of  defence,  ib.;  terms  to 
the  vanquished,  ib,;  policy  in  fomen- 
ting the  factions  among  them,  408  ; 
success  and  advancement  of  the 
Christians  against,  405  ;  their  ciWl 
feuds  at  the  siege  of  Malaga^  425 ; 
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IVBoeral  nlly  of  thiy  489 ;  termimi* 
tion  of  their  empire  in  the  Peninsula, 
484 ;  their  deetiny,  486  ;  Talmren's 
mild  policy  for  the  oonrerrion  ci,  ii. 
119  ;  books  of  the,  bamt,  124  ;  re* 
▼olt  in  the  Albaycin,  126  ;  conversion 
of,  at  Granada,  181 ;  called  Moriacoa, 
181  ;  risingof  thp,  in  the  Alpiqairas, 
184  ;  their  puniithment,  186 ;  mem* 
•ntea  for  introducing  Christianity 
among  them  187,  154 1  traosported 
to  the  Barbaiy  coast,  146;  edict 
against  those  in  Castile,  149 ;  termi- 
nation of  their  history  during  the 
reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Ifiabella,  166 ; 
pronibtted  from  going  to  the  New 
World,  179 ;  ex]^tton  against,  in 
Africa,  under  Ximenes,  480 ;  their 
l08S  at  Onn,  485.    See  Chramada, 

Moral  energy,  remarks  on,  ii.  115. 

Horatin,  his  "Origenes  del  Teatro 
£iil>aiioV'  i  595,  m.  ;  his  dramatic 
criticism,  ii«  881. 

Moriscos,  the  Moors  so  called,  ii  181 ; 
Gonsalvo's  kindness  to  them,  427. 

Moya,  marchioness  of.     See  JfobadUla, 

Munoz,  Juau  Bautiitta,  notice  of  him 
and  his  writings,  ii  195. 

N. 

NaBARSO,  BARTBOLOiCSO  ToRRES  BE, 

notice  of  him,  l  589  ;  his  comedies, 
590. 

Nigara,  duke  of,  dissatisfied  with  the 
queen's  settlement  of  the  regency,  it. 
854 ;  surrender,  422 ;  aniyes  at 
PampeloDa  with  reinforcements,  474. 

Names,  Arabian  mode  of  selecting,  l 
860,  n. 

Naples,  origin  of  the  French  claim  to, 
ii.  18,  n. ;  dissatisfactions  respecting 
the  crown  of,  19 ;  threatened  by 
Louis  XII.,  200 ;  partition  of,  be- 
tween France  and  Spain,  202,  203, 
209  ;  ground  of  Ferdinand's  claim  to 
204 ;  nstonishment  of  Italy  at  the 
partition  of,  209 ;  French  forces  there, 
224 ;  submission  of,  to  the  Spanish, 
256 ;  princes  of,  t6.,  n. ;  Gonsalvo's 
triumphant  entry  into,  ib. ;  reduction 
of  the  fortresses,  257  :  enthusiasm  for 
Gonsalvo  at,  809  ;  extortions  of  the 
Spanish  troops  there,  810  ;  treaty  re- 
specting, 863 ;  enthusiastic  reception 
of  Ferdinand  at,  401 ;  dissatisfactions 
there,  404 ;  Ferdinandfs  acts  there, 
411 ;  Gonsalvo  leaves,  418 ;  the 
pope  grants  the  investiture  of,  to 
Ferdinand,  458 ;  mvemmentof,  563 ; 
regard  there  for  Ferdinand,  i6.  See 
Charlu  VIII, ,  and  Oarigliano, 

Navagiero,  Andrea,  his  account  of  the 


iwennet  of  tiie  aoblea  in  Gutile,  8. 
536,  n. ;  cited  raspeetlng  chivalry  in 
the  war  of  Granada,  579 ;  notiee  ol 
Him,  and  hia  works,  580,  m 

K .  varre,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifleeBth 
centnry,  L  2 ;  tiUe  of  Carioa  to,  105 ; 
factions  of  the  Reaamonts  and  Agra- 
monta,  106  ;  defeat  m  Carina,  107 ; 
influence*  of  Louis  XI.  in  thoeomeils 
of;  crown  of,  devolves  cm  Frands 
Phoebus,  368 ;  marriage  of  Oatharine 
of,  409 ;  sovereigns  of,  ii  4^ ; 
Ferdinand's  distniat  of,  ib. ;  negotia- 
tious  of,  with  France,  469 ;  Fsnlumd 
demands  a  paasage  throngh,  for  his 
army,  469,  479 ;  embarraaaing  aitaa- 
tioq  of  the  princes  ol^  470;  aUied  to 
France,  i&. ;  invaded  by  the  dnke  of 
Alva,  471 ;  abandoned  by  Jolin,  A. ; 
conquered,  472  ;  united  with  Castile, 
476,  562 ;  examination  of  Ferdinand's 
conduct  respecting  the  treatment 
of,  476  ;  exooinmuoicmtion  of  the 
sovereigns  of,  by  Julius  II.,  478; 
imprudence  of,  in  not  granting 
Ferdinand's  request,  430 ;  authorizes 
war,  481  ;  gross  abuse  of  the  victory 
over,  ib. ;  anthorities  respecting 
469, 11.  ;  French  defeated  by  a  foice 
sent  there  by  Ximenes,  500. 

Kavarrete,  Martin  Femandec  de,  his 
researches  in  the  public  srchives  of 
Spain,  i.  508,  ».,  ii.  194,  n. 

Navarro,  Pedro,  his  celebrity,  iL  807  ; 
defends  Canosa,  227  ;  hia  servioea  at 
Naples,  257  ;  joins  Gonsalvo,  885 ; 
commander  of  the  expedition  against 
Oran,  431,  433 ;  sends  for  the  caitlinal 
to  take  posscKsion  of  Oran,  436 ;  his 
opposition  to  Ximenes,  437  ;  his  Afri- 
can conquests,  440 ;  his  Cite,  441, «.; 
his  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Ravenna, 
461. 

Navigation,  historical  remarks  leapeet- 
ing,  L  490. 

Negroes,  slavery  of  the^  aanetumeds  ii 
186.    See  Indiam, 

Nemours,  duke  of^  supenedes  I^An- 
bi^y,  ii.  225 ;  invests  Barleta,  227; 
defies  the  Spaniarda,  284;  discom- 
fited, ib,  ;  hu  expedition  to  Castel- 
laneta,  236 ;  fighU  the  Spanish  at 
Cerignola,  251 ;  his  foroea,  ib.  ; 
hb  death,  252  ;  rout  of  the  French, 
258  ;  his  burial,  254.    See  #bts. 

New  World,  historians  of  the,  iL  194, 
n.;  Inquisition  extended  to  the,  51ri. 

Nobles  of  Castile,  privilcoea  and  im- 
munities of  the,  i.  25 ;  their  jealousy 
'  of  Alvaro  de  Luna,  86  ;  their  league 
against  Heniv  IV.  of  Castile,  140  ; 
oppose  the  nmta  Hcnxandad,  827 ; 
plans  for  reducing,  240 ;  policy  of 
the  sovereigns   towarda  the,    893; 
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mtgnlfioence  of  the,  897 ;  their 
nlkuitry,  898  ;  the  queen's  care  for 
tne  education  of  the,  651 ;  their 
scholarship,  654 ;  accomplished 
women,  565 ;  dissatisfied  with  the 
queen's  settlement  of  the  regency,  ii. 
854  ;  their  disgust  with  Fenlinand's 
severity  in  the  case  of  the  marquis  of 
I^iego,  424;  their  feelings  at  the 
death  of  Feidinand,  498  ;  Ximenes 
replies  to,  514 ;  depression  of,  by 
Ferdinand  and  Isaoella,  at  their 
accession,  538 ;  their  great  power, 
685;  their  immense  revenues, 
586,11. 

Kortlimen,  remarks  on  the  discoTcries 
by  the,  L  496,  n.,  605,  n. 

Norton,  Andrews,  his  '*  Evidences  of 
the  Genuiness  of  the  Gospels,"  com- 
mended, ii.  450,  n. 

Novara,  battle  of,  it  465. 

Noyon,  treatv  of,  ii.  519. 

Nuliez,  employed  on  the  compilation 
of  the  Complutcusian  Polyglot,  ii. 
448,  M. 


a 

Olzya,  Fbkkan  Pebez  ds,  notice  of, 
L  598  ;  his  classical  imitatious,  ib, ; 
not  popular,  594. 

Olmedo,  battles  of;  L  86,  149. 

Omeyades,  dynasty  of  the,  i.  802,  808  ; 
sumptuous  public  works  by  the,  304 ; 
their  revenues,  806  ;  their  decay,  811, 
815,  822. 

Oran,  description  o^  ii.  480 ;  warlike 
preparations  against,  481  ;  battle 
Defore,  484 ;  the  city  of,  stormed, 
485 ;  entered  by  the  army,  tft.  ; 
Moorish  loss  at,  4M ;  entered  by 
Ximenes,  ib. ;  miracle  said  to  have 
been  performed  there,  ib.,n, ;  Ximenes 
said  to  continue  to  watch  over,  442, 
n,;  earthquake  at,  in  1790,  and 
abandoned,  ib,  n. 

Ordenancas  Reales,  the  work  of  Mont* 
alvo,  L  289,  ii  549,  n. 

Orders.     See  Military  Ordfrs. 

Ortega^  John  de,  scales  the  battlements 
of  Alhama,  L  840. 

Orth^s,  treaiy  of,  ii.  474. 

Ostia,  the  storming  and  capture  of,  ii 
68,  64. 

Ovando,  Nicolas  de^  sent  out  to  His- 

rdola,  ii.  172 ;  instructions  to, 
;  revises  Columbus  admittance  to 
Hivpaniola,  177 ;  sends  Bobadilla 
and  others  to  Spain,  ib, 
Ofiedoy  VulJes,  Gonzalo  Femandes  de, 
anthor  of  the  '*  Quincuagenas," 
facts  respecting,  i.  170,  ».;  character 
of  his  work,  171. 
YOXi.  XL 


Paoheoo,  Jttan,  marquis  of  TOlena. 
See  VilUna, 

Pacific  Ocean,  its  discovery,  and  the 
effect  thereof  on  Spain,  ii.  566. 

Palencia,  re-purchascs  its  ancient  right 
of  representation,  i.  89,  n. 

Palencia,  Alonso  de,  notice  of,  i  191. 

Palice,  Sire  de  la,  ii.  225  ;  at  Canosa, 
227  ;  his  brave  defence  of  Ruvo,  236 ; 
made  prisoner,  237 ;  treatment  of, 
288;  commands  the  French  rvtroat 
from  Italy,  464 ;  strengthens  Longue- 
ville,  478. 

Palos,  Columbus  sails  from,  i  506 ; 
reception  of  Columbus  at,  on  his  re- 
tuni  Irom  his  first  voyage,  530. 

Para|)eloua,  the  duke  of  Alva  retioata 
to,  it  478 ;  besieged,  474. 

Papal  indulgences.     See  Indvlg^e«9, 

Paredes.  Diego  de,  heroism  of,  ii.  296. 

Parra,  Doctor,  his  account  of  the  illness 
and  death  of  Philip  the  Handsome, 
ii.  896,  n. 

Pearl-fisheries,  returns  from  tho^  iL 
664. 

Pedro,  constable  of  Portugal,  crown  of 
Catalonia  offered  to,  i.  122;  his 
death,  128. 

Pefla  de  los  EnamoraJos,  origin  of  its 
name,  i.  858,  n. 

Perez,  Frav  Juan  de  Marehena,  gnar^ 
dian  of  the  convent  of  La  Kibida,  his 
interest  and  exertions  in  behalf  of 
Columbus,  i.  497,  500. 

Perpignan,  gallant  defence  of,  i  178 ; 
siege  and  reduction  of  by  the  French, 
187. 

Pesaro,  a  Venetian  admiral,  storms  St» 
George,  ii.  207. 

Peschiera,  Louis  XII.  hangs  the  gor* 
ernor  of,  and  his  son,  iL  456. 

Peter  IV.,  prepares  laws  for  the  disci- 
pline of  the  navy,  i.  47  ;  defeats  the 
army  of  the  Union,  at  Epila,  54  ;  his 
magnanimous  policy,  ift. 

Philip,  arehduke,  son  of  Maximilian, 
union  of,  with  Joanna,  ii.  75,  79 ; 
his  claims  to  the  crown  of  Castile, 
after  the  death  of  Prince  John,  85  ; 
Charles  V.,  son  of,  240 ;  his  visit  to 
Spain  with  Joanna^  241 ;  reception 
of,  at  the  French  court,  t5.,  245 ; 
in  Spain,  242  ;  recognised  by  the 
Cortes,  248;  his  discontent,  244; 
leaves  Spain  for  France,  ib.  ;  nego- 
tiates a  treaty  with  Louis  XII.,  245 ; 
Louis  XII.  demands  an  explanation 
of  him,  260  ;  his  treatment  of  Joanna, 
824,  887 ;  his  pretensions  to  supre- 
macy in  Castile,  855  ;  increase  of  his 
party,  857 ;  tampers  with  Gonsalvo^ 
2  B 
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858 ;  lands  at  Cornfia,  and  is  Joined 
by  the  nobles,  366,  867 ;  Martyr's 
account  of  bis  character,  868  ;  avoids 
Ferdinand,  ib, ;  his  interviews  with 
Ferdinand,  871,  876  ;  his  arbitrary 
government,  888 ;  refers  the  affairs 
of  the  Inquisition  to  the  royal  counci]| 
890  ;  his  death,  896  ;  medical  report 
of  has  illness,  ib.  n.;  his  character, 
896  ;  his  remains  moved  to 
Oranada,  406,  417,  418,  n. 

Philip  II.  claims  the  Portuguese 
crown,  ii  678,  n. 

Philip  and  Joanna,  the  accession  of,  iL 
852  ;  embark  for  Spain,  and  arrive  in 
England,  865 ;  arrive  at  Gomfia, 
866  ;  sovereignty  of  Castile  surren- 
dered to,  873  ;  proceed  to  Valladolid, 
887  ;  style  of  living  at  the  court  of^ 
888. 

Phoebus,  Francis,  the  crown  of  Navarre 
devolves  on,  i.  868  ;  proposition  for 
the  union  of,  with  Joanna,  the 
daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
864  ;  his  sudden  death,  i'&.,  11  467. 

Pinciano.     See  Nudez, 

Pisa,  France  and  S|Neiiu  withdraw  their 
protection  from,  li.  455. 

Pius  III.,  elected  pope,  H.  284 ;  his 
death,  ih. 

Plague,  its  ravsges  in  Castile,  i.  259; 
at  Seville,  284. 

Poetry,  Caatilian,  i.  90 ;  premium  for, 
at  Seville,  98 ;  Hebrew,  271 ;  Moorish, 
827,  671 ;  subsequent  Castilian,  ib. ; 
development  of  the  Castilian,  and 
further  remarks  respecting  it,  ii« 
683,  n. 

Poison,  put  upon  arrows  by  the  Moors, 
i890. 

Polygamy,  the  cause  of  the  revolution 
in  Granada,  i  859. 

Polyglot  Bible,  Ximenes's  edition  of 
ttie,  L  560,  n.,  661,  il  439  ;  account 
of  it,  447  ;  difficulties  of  the  task, 
448  ;  scholars  employed  in  its  com- 
pilation, ib.  n. ;  its  merits,  449 ;  de- 
struction of  the  manuscripts  which 
formed  the  basis  of  it,  450. 

Pope,  difference  of  the  crown  with  the, 
1.  256 ;  makes  a  grant  to  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  805.  See  Alexander 
r/.,  Julius  TL,  Leo  X,  Piua  111.^ 
and  Sixiue  IV, 

Population,  augmentation  of,  in  Spain, 
u.  576  ;  census  of,  in  Castile,  677,  n.; 
mode  of  estimating  it,  676,  n. 

Portuffal,  treaty  of  peace  with,  I.  218  ; 
application  of  Columbus  to  the  king 
of,  497 ;  treatment  of  Jews  in,  616, 
621,  n. ;  Jews  banished  from,  ii.  81 ; 
kins  and  queen  of,  visit  Spain,  85  ; 
Philip  IT.^  claim  to  ths  crown  o( 
678,  «.    See  Alfonso. 


Portuguese,  maritime  enterpHse  of  the^ 
i  492 ;  jealous  of  the  Siianish  mari- 
time enterprise,  689. 

Pngmirticas,  issued,  L  87,  ii.  537 ; 
frequencv  ot,  in  the  reign  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,  642,  n. ;  collected 
and  published,  547. 

Press,  censorship  of  the,  established,  1. 
664. 

Priego.     See  CordovOj  Pjdro  de» 

Printing,  introduction  of,  into  Spain, 
L  668  ;  the  queen  encourages  it,  ib. ; 
its  rapid  diffusion,  664 ;  frequency 
of  presses  for,  iL  674. 

Provencal  literature,  revives  in  Arapnn, 
i.  75 ;  flourishes  in  Valentia,  "77 ; 
writers  there,  ib. ;  abandoned,  78. 

Pulci,  the  Florentine  poet,  cited  re- 
specting the  existence  of  land  in  the 
west,  L  495. 

Pulgar,  Fernando  del,  his  account  of 
the  Swiss  mercenaries,  i.  895,  896; 
remarks  respecting  him,  406,  it. 

Purgatory,  exemption  from,  by  papal 
bulls,  ib,p  lb 


QmwcTAOKifAW,  account  of  this  enriooB 

manusci-ipt,  i.  I7l. 
Qni*^^inillay  bis  Life  of  XimenesL   iL 

241. 


Baitk,  not  a  passport  to  honour,  1 
241. 

Baveuna,  battle  of,  iL  460 ;  its  efleots^ 
463. 

Bavenstein,  Philip  de,  iL  208,  211  ; 
shipwrecked,  214. 

Redondilla,  remarks  on  the,  L  674,  ». 

Rednan,  L  870,  875. 

Befurm  of  the  morasteries,  if.  102;  in 
the  diocese  of  Ximenes,  108  ;  of  the 
monastic  ordera,  109 ;  great  excite- 
ment caU3ed  by  it,  ib,  ;  visit  of  the 
Franciscan  general,  who  insults  the 
queen,  110;  the  pope's  interference, 
111 ;  the  queen *8  consent  to  areform* 
ib. ;  its  operation  and  effects,  112,  £ 

Bend  le  Bon,  of  Aigou,  crown  of  Cata- 
lonia ofinred  to,  L  128. 

Bepartimientoe,  the  system  of,  ii  567. 

Bevenues,  derived  from  the  West  Indies, 
ii  664,  678 ;  augmentation  of  theb 
575. 

Bichelien,  Cardinal,  his  declaration  on 
his  deathbed,  ii  522  :  parallel  be- 
tween him  and  Ximenes^  629. 
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Riol,  StntinfTo  Agnatin,  on  the  variotis 
tribanals  under  Ferdinand  aud  Isa- 
bella, ii.  551,  n. 

Bivers,  earl  of^  from  Britain.  See 
SeaUa. 

Robertson,  William,  i  48,  «. ;  on  the 
genuinenessof  Isabella's  testament,  ii. 
856,  n.  ;  on  Ferdinand's  intention  to 
oppose  Philip's  landing,  860,  n.  ;  on 
Ferdinand's  proposed  anion  with 
Joanna  Beltraneja,  361,  n.  ;  on  the 
queen's  exaction  of  an  oath  from 
Ferdinand  that  he  would  not  marrj 
a  second  time,  867,  n. ;  his  bias  re* 
spectinji;  Ferdinand's  transactions 
with  Philip,  377,  n.;  on  Ximcne.s*8 
objection  to  slavery,  516,  n. 

Roderic,  king  of  the  Goths,  fatal  battle 
of,  i.  300. 

Boger,  Ponce,  a  reconciled  heretic,  his 
punishment,  i.  268,  n. 

Boman  Catholic.    Se«t  Church, 

Bomances  of  chivalry,  L  567 ;  their 
evil  effects,  570. 

Bome,  perfidious  policy  of,  in  regard  to 
dispnsations,  1.  295.  See  Churih 
ana  Pope. 

Bonds,  prisoners  taken  at,  liberated,  L 
402  ;  Hamct  Zeli,  the  defender  of, 
419  ;  rendezvous  at,  ii.  189,  145. 

Bousillon,  pledged  to  the  French  king. 
L  121 ;  revolt  there,  177  ;  second 
French  invasion  of,  185  ;  si^e  and 
reduction  of;  perfidy  of  l/>uis  XI., 
187  ,  negotiations  respecting,  ii.  14  ; 
restored  to  Aragon,  17  ;  invaded  by 
the  French,  268. 

BuTo,  captured,  ii.  286  ;  the  important 
consequencesi  239. 


& 


St.  Akoel,  Louis  dk,  intercedes  with 
Isabella  for  Columbus,  i.  503. 

St  Dominic,  remarks  on,  i.  266,  «. ; 
act  of,  for  a  penitent  heretic,  268,  n. 

St  Oc'orge,  the  stonning  of,  ii.  2(>7. 

St.  James,  gmnd  master  of,  i.  172; 
military  order  of,  249.  See  Cardent  $ 
and  Villeva, 

Salamanca,  literary  character  of,  f. 
560 ;  the  concord  of,  ii.  865,  868  } 
univei'sity  of,  451,  575. 

Salsas,  sie$^  of,  ii.  269. 

Salnzso,  marquis  of,  sent  to  the  relief 
of  GactH,  ii.  281,  285  :  succeeds  the 
marmiifl  of  Mantua  as  conmiander  of 
the  French  army  in  Italy,  295  ;  his 
retreat  to  Gantii,  801 ;  routed,  303  ; 
fate  of  the  army  under,  808 ;  his 
death,  t(. 


San  Oermano,  Gonaalvo  takes  post  , 
u.  286. 

Santa  Fe,  history  of  the  origin  of,  i  475. 

Santa  Hermandad,  establishment  of 
the,  i.  225.     See  Hermandad. 

Santillana,  Ifiigo  Lopez  de  Mendoza, 
marquis  of,  an  illustrious  wit  of  the 
reign  of  John  II.,  i.  94;  his  death, 
95,  144,  n.;  cited,  1C2. 

Saracen  invasion  of  Spain,  i.  1,  7. 

Saragossa,  atUoa  da  }t  oelebnited  at,  i. 
412  ;  visited  b^  the  sovereigns,  440. 

Savona,  brilliHnt  interview  of  Ferdinand 
and  Louis  XII.  at,  ii.  414. 

Savoy,  Philip,  sei^eurde  Brcsse,  after- 
wards duke  of,  1.  178,  n. 

Scales,  lord,  aids  the  Sjianish  sov- 
ereigns, i.  896;  mistake  regarding 
him,  f6.  fk ;  the  queen's  couitesy  to, 
897  ;  his  costume  at  tl)e  meeting  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isaliella  before  Modin, 
400  ;  loses  his  life,  443,  n. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  his  repl'ei^entation  of 
Bend*s  character,  i.  124,  Sk ;  of 
Kebecca  and  Isaac,  278,  n. 

Scmlptors  in  Spain,  ii.  574,  n. 

Hjgovia,  interview  there,  between 
Henry  IV.  and  Isabella,  i.  182 ;  Isa- 
bella proclaimed  queen  there,  195; 
tumult  at,  suppressed  by  Isabella, 
228. 

Seminara,  the  march  against,  ii  44; 
iNittle  of,  46. 

Sempere,  critical  notice  of,  i.  48. 

Seville,  the  corporation  of,  offer  pre- 
miums for  poetry,  i  98  ;  reception 
of  Isabella  there,  281 ;  inquisition  at, 
SU;  prevalence  of  the  plague  af. 
2  >8  ;  reception  of  Columbus  at,  531 
colonial  trade  confined  to,  ii.  \%^ , 
heretic*  burned  there,  582,  n.  Sec 
Azlsfuifosa. 

8f 'HEa,  Lodovico,  intrigues  of,  li.  12  ; 
his  proiKwal  to  the  King  of  France, 
i6.  ;  jealous  of  the  French,  25,  81  ; 
unpo]iularitv  of,  197  ;  his  fate,  198. 

Sheep  in  Castile,  i.  22. 

Sidonia,  Medina,  the  duke  of,  head  oF 
the  Guzmans,  i.  176  ;  a  supporter  of 
Isabella,  282;  mai-ches  to  relieve 
Alhama,  848  ;  to  Malaga,  428 ;  death 
of,  487,  n.;  application  made  to  b^* 
Columbus,  500;  his  income,  ii. 
686,  fk 

Sierra  Vermeja,  revolt  of  the,  ii.  187  ; 
expedition  into  the,  139  ;  Spaniards 
routed  there,  143 ;  subinis.sion  of, 
145  ;  fate  of  the  inhabitants  of,  ih.  ; 
ballads  thereon,  146 ;  mchmcholy 
reminiscences  respecting,  147,  148. 

Silva,  Alonso  de,  sent  by  Feixlinand  to 
the  French  court,  ii  20 ;  Charles's 
dissatisiaction  with  him,  21 ;  opens 
a  correspondence  with  Sforza,  25. 
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SUta,  Jnan  de,  eonnt  of  Cifaentea,  his 
connectioQ  with  the  expedition  to 
Axarquia,  i.  868. 
Silveira,  Fernando  de,  representatire 
of  the  princo  of  Portugal,  at  the 
afiiaucing  with  the  infanta  Isabella^ 
i.  46a. 
Sismondi,  remarks  on  the  writings  of, 

ii.  61,  n. 
Sixtusi  IV.,  the  sovereigns  of  Oastile 
differ  with,  i.  257  ;  seiidb  a  legate  to 
the  court  of  Castile,  258 ;  grants  a 
bull   aatboriziug  the  Inquisition  in 
Cantile,  280 ;  his  conduct,  286 ;  his 
present  of  a  cross  to  the  sovereigns 
for  a  standard,  402. 
Slaves,  condition  of  the  Yisigothlc,  i 
6 ;    regular    exchange    of,    recom- 
mended by  Columbus,  it  166 ;  Isa- 
bella's proceedings  in  regard  to,  167, 
186  ;  sent  back,  168  ;   introduction 
of,  into  the  New  World,  186 ;  in  the 
colonies,  567. 
Slidell,  his  remarks  on  the  armour  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  L  401,  n.  ; 
his  description  of  Toledo,  ii.  578,  ». 
Soils,  invited  to  court,  ii.  564  ;  his  dis- 
coveries, 566. 
Sob,  iu  Aragon,  the  birthplace  of  Ferdi- 
nand the  Catholic,  i.  107. 
Soto,  Ferdinand  de,  his  discoveries  and 

death,  ii.  566,  n. 
Sotomnyor,  Alonso  de,  his  duel  with 

Bayard,  iL  230. 
Sousa,  first  gains  the  summit  of  the 

walls  of  Oitin,  iL  435. 
South  Sea,  effect  of  its  discovery  on 

SjMiin,  ii.  566. 
Southey,    Robert,  his  History  of  the 

Spanish  Arabs,  i.  333. 
Spam,  L  1 ;  consolidation  of  the  va- 
rious states  of,  1  ;  number  of  states 
in,  reduced  to  four,  2  ;  influence  of 
the  Visigoths  on,  8  ;  of  the  Saracen 
iuvasiou  on,  4;  of  the  ecclesiastica 
there,  9 ;  state  of  the  Jews  in,  at 
the  accession  of  Isabella,  275  ;  early 
successes  of  Mahometanism  and  the 
Arabs  in,  298 ;  cout^uest  of,  801 ; 
treatment  of  Chrisiians  in,  ib,  ; 
niini^ml  wealth  of,  807 ;  civilities 
between  the  people  of,  and  the 
Spanish  Arabs,  816 ;  merits  of  the 
saiolars  of,  560 ;  universities  of,  iff, ; 
introduction  of  printing  into,  563 ; 
cnconrnged  by  the  queen,  t6.  ;  its 
rapid  diffusion,  564  ;  importance  of 
the  treaty  of  Barcelona  to,  ii.  17  ; 
alai-roed  at  the  exi^cdition  of  Charles 
VIII.  into  Italy,  18 ;  i)eace  of,  with 
France,  65  ;  influence  of  the  Italian 
wars  on,  68 ;  moral  consequences  of 
her  discoveries  iu  the  we^t,  191 ; 
her  geogi-aphicol  extent,  192  ;  neu- 


trality o(  feeured  in  lelatioii  to 
France  and  Italy,  197  ;  alarmed  by 
the  French  conquests  in  Italy,  198  ; 
ruptore  of,  with  Fnmoe,  220 ;  in- 
vasion of,  by  Louis  XII.,  268  ;  effeets 
of  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella on,  582  ;  policy  of  the  erowu 
at  their  accession,  533 ;  depression 
of  the  nobles  in,  ib,  ;  treatment  of 
the  church  in,  537  ;  morals  there, 
588  ;  state  of  the  commons  in,  589  ; 
royal  ordinances  for,  542 ;  advance- 
ment of  prerogative  in,  545 ;  1^^ 
compilations  tnere,  547 ;  organiza- 
tion of  councils  in,  650  ;  le^  pro- 
fession in,  advanced,  551 ;  character 
of  the  laws  during  the  reign  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  ib. ;  errone- 
ous principles  of  legislation  in,  553  ; 
piincipal  exports  from,  555 ;  mann- 
factuTOfl^  556 ;  agriculture,  557 ; 
economical  policy  io,  559 ;  internal 
improvements  in,  561 ;  increase  of 
the  empire  of,  562  ;  its  government 
of  Naples,  563 ;  its  rovennes  from 
the  Indies,  564 ;  spirit  of  adventure 
in,  565  ;  progress  of  discove^,  563 ; 
effect  produced  there  by  the  discoveiy 
of  tiie  South  Sea,  ib.  ;  slavery  in  its 
colonies,  567  ;  administration  of  laws 
in  the  colonies  of,  571 ;  its  general 
pixMiperity,  ib.t  572 ;  opulence  of 
the  towns  of,  578 ;  public  embellish- 
menta  in.  574  ;  augmentation  of  its 
revenue,  575  ;  of  its  population,  576 ; 
patriotic  principle  iu,  5/8 ;  chivalrous 
spirit,  i&.,  579  ;  spirit  of  bigotiy  in, 
581  ;  beneficent  impulse  there,  588  ; 
the  period  of  its  national  glory,  585. 
See  CaUile. 
Spaniards,  their  gradual  encroachment 
on  the  Saracens,  i.  7  ;  dissensions 
among  them,  8 ;  extend  their  con- 

auests  to  the  Douro  and  Tagus,  ifr.  ; 
tieir  religious  fervour  and  fanati- 
cism, 9 ;  their  traditional  minstrelsy, 
10 ;  their  respect  for  the  Mahomet- 
ans, 12 ;  early  discoveries  by  the, 
492  ;  their  progress  in  discovery,  iL 
566 ;  their  excesses,  567 ;  their 
patriotic  principle,  578;  their  chi- 
valrous spirit,  id.,  579.  See  Cos- 
liU, 

Spanish  Arabs     See  Moort, 

Spanish  fleet,  fitted  ont  under  Gonsalvo 
de  Cordova,  ii.  203. 

Stage,  low  condition  of  the,  i  592. 

Sugar-cane  introduced  into  Hispaniola 
from  the  Canaries,  ii.  564. 

Swiss  mereenaries,  Pulgar's  aooovnt  of 
the,  i  895,  396;  employment  ci, 
485 ;  their  value  in  the  exn<^diti(Ni 
of  Charles  VIII.,  ii  88 ;  tkieir  or- 
ganization, 24. 
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Talaveia,  Fray  Fernando  de,  anecdote 
reapecting  him  and  Isabella,  i.  278  ; 
re^^rdfl  (>>lumbu8*8  theory  as  yision- 
ary,  498 ;  opposes  the  demands  of 
Columbiis,  60S ;  archbishop  of  Gran* 
ada,  ii.  117 ;  remarks  respecting 
118,  119 ;  his  mild  policy,  ib, ;  the 
cleigy  dis8atis6ed  with  i^  120 ;  ap- 
peases the  insurgents  of  the  Albaycin, 
127  ;  commends  Ximeneu^  132 ;  the 
queen's  correspondence  with,  it  838, 
n. ;  a  victim  of  the  Inquihition,  889, 
n. 

Tarento,  invested  by  Gonsalvo  de  Cor- 
dova, ii.  21:5 ;  surrenders,  217. 

TendiUa,  Ifiigo  Lopez  de  Meudoza, 
count  of,  remarks  respecting,  ii  117; 
his  conduct  at  the  Albaycin,  128 ; 
his  income,  536,  n. 

Thiene,  his  "Lettere  sulla  Storia  de' 
Mali  yenerei,"  ii  190,  n. 

Ticknor,  George,  his  essay  on  the  early 
progress  of  the  dramatic  and  the 
histrionic  art  in  Spain,  i  596,  n. 

Time,  economy  of,  by  Ximenes,  ii  528. 

Toledo,  account  of  the  environs  of^  ii 
668,11. 

Toledo,  wealth  and  grandeur  of  the 
arohbishop  of,  i.  34,  ii.  536,  n.  See 
CariliOf  Men/toxat  snd  XimenM, 

Toledo,  Fadrique  de.    See  Afva. 

Toledo,  Garcia  de,  commander  of  the 
expedition  against  Gelves,  loses  his 
life,  ii  441,  n. 

Toleration  among  the  Moors^  16; 
remarks  on  the  want  o^  li  150, 
See  Intolerance, 

Tordesillas,  treaty  of,  i  644. 

Toro,  battle  of,  i  210 ;  meeting  of  the 
assembly  at,  in  1605,  ii  358. 

Toro,  Leyes  de,  ii.  548. 

Torquemada,  Thomss  de,  the  confessor 
of  Isabella,  facts  respecting  i  279  ; 
inquisitor-general  of  Castile  and 
Aragon,  285 ;  convictions  under, 
293 ;  his  last  days  and  death,  295  ; 
his  fanaticism,  296 ;  his  violent 
conduct  at  a  Jewish  negotiation  with 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  511 ;  forbids 
the  Jews  receiving  assistance,  516. 

Torture,  by  the  Inquisition,  i.  287. 

Tournament,  near  Trani,  ii.  229. 

Trade,  various  regulations  of,  i  259 ; 
ii661. 

Trani,  tournament  near,  ii  229. 

Trastamara,  revolution  of,  i.  83 ;  ter- 
mination of  the  male  line  of  tiie 
house  of,  189. 

Tribunals  of  Castile,  reorganization  of 
the,  i  285. 

Tripoli  captured,  ii  440L 


Tmxillo,  punlahment  of  certain  eccle- 
siastics there,  i.  409. 

Turks,  Frederick's  application  to^  for 
aid,  ii.  201  ;  Gonsulvo's  expedition 
a^inst  them,  206 ;  their  defence  of 
St  George,  207. 


XT. 

Universities,  Spanish,  i  660,  li  442, 

443,  451,  674. 
Urena,  count  of,  ii.  139  ;  his  conduct 

at  the  Sierra  Yermeja,  141,  143,  147; 

goes    out  to  meet  Gonsalvo,    425  ; 

comes  into  collision  with  Ximenes, 

517. 


Valadata,  her  intellectual  character,  L 

311,91. 

Valencia,  conquered  by  Aragon,  i  45  ; 
loans  by  the  city  of,  456  ;  printing- 
press  at,  in  1474,  564. 

Vega,  Garcillasso  de  la,  rescues  Ferdi- 
nand, i.  417  ;  notice  of,  420,  n.  ; 
minister  of  Ferdinand,  ii.  25 ;  aids 
Gonsalvo  at  the  storming  of  Ostia, 
09  ;  his  boldness  towards  the  pope, 
199 ;  Ferdinand's  deportment  to- 
wards him,  871,  410. 

Ve^,  Lorenzo  Suarez  de  la,  his  nego- 
tift^ionsat  Venice,  ii  200  ;  his  ability, 
279,  n. 

Veiasco,  Bernardino  de,  grand  con- 
stable, ii.  424  ;  proposed  union  of, 
with  Elvira,  425  ;  facts  respecting, 
t6.,  n.  ;  his  income,  536,  n. 

Velez  Malaga,  position  of,  i  416 ;  its 
surrender,  418. 

Velilla,  prophetio  tintinnabulations  of 
the  miraculous  bell  of,  ii.  494,  n. 

Venpreal  disease,  origin  of  the,  ii.  189, 
190. 

Venice,  the  celebrated  lea^e  of,  ii  31 ; 
aids  France  against  Milan,  197 ; 
Ferdinand's  negotiations  with,  200  ; 
her  distrust  of  Fiance,  279  ;  projects 
against,  454 ;  partition  of,  by  the 
treaty  of  Cambray,  ib,  ;  power  of, 
broken  by  the  battle  of  Agnadel, 
456;  continental  provinces  of,  re- 
leased from  their  allegiance,  457  ; 
becomes  a  party  in  the  Holy  League, 
459  ;  disgusted,  464 ;  her  definitive 
treaty  with  France,  for  their  mutual 
defence,  465 ;  laid  waste  by  Cardona, 
ib, ;  Daru's  History  of,  466,  n. 

Vergara,  Juan  de,  employed  in  the 
compilation  of  the  Complutensian 
Polyglot,  it.  448,  n. ;  his  epitaph  on 
Ximenes,  622,  n. 
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yespacd,  Amerigo,  ii  176,  n ;  drives 
the  name  to  the  western  continient^ 
6d5. 

Yiana,  prince  of.    See  CarloB. 

Vicena,  cmeltiee  at  the  capture  o(  U. 
463,  n. 

Villafrata,  destroyed  by  Ximenes,  iL 
518. 

Villena,  Henry,  marqnis  of^  his  literary 
cbaracter,  i.  92 ;  late  of  his  library, 
93,  294,  n. 

ViUena,  Juan  Pacheco^  marquis  of, 
character  and  influence  of,  i.  187  ; 
disgraced,  140  ;  his  league  with  the 
archbishop  of  Toledo  against  the 
crown,  ib. ;  assists  in  deposing  Henry 
lY.,  14S  ;  hiii  intrigues  to  prevent 
a  reconciliation  of  parties,  1 45 ; 
supports  Joanna  Beltraneja,  lif9, 
214 ;  threatens  Isabella  with  im- 
prisonment, 160 ;  his  endeavours  to 
prevent  the  union  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  168  ;  appointed  fpmd  mas- 
ter of  St  James,  172 ;  his  avarice, 
178,  n. ;  incenses  Henry  IV.  against 
Isabella,  183;  his  death,  188:  dis- 
satisfied with  the  settlement  of  the 
Sueen's  regency,  iL  854;  favours 
'erdinand,  410  ;  his  income,  536,  n, 

Visigoths,  overrun  Spain,  i.  8 ;  cha- 
FSi^r  of  their  laws,  4  ;  Spain  taken 
from  them,  5 ;  condition  of  slaves 
among  them,  6. 


War  of  the  Succession,  i.  198. 

Weights  and  measures,  laws  respecting, 
ii.  561. 

West,  belief  of  land  in  the,  i.  495. 

West  Indies,  discovery  of  the,  i.  528  ; 
why  so  called,  588 ;  regulations  of 
trade  with,  584 ;  preparations  for  a 
second  voyage  to,  585.  See  Colowieg^ 
Hispanioia,  and  Indiu, 

Western  caliphate,  the,  1.  802. 

Wool,  in  Spain,  ii.  556. 


Ximenes.  CSardinal,  his  famous  Polv- 
glot  Bible,  i.  560,  n.,  561 ;  his  birth, 
n,  95 ;  visits  Romc^  96 ;  his  return 
and  imprisonment,  ib. ;  established  at 
Siguenza,  97  ;  enters  the  Franciscan 
order,  ib, ;  his  severe  penance,  98  ; 
his  ascetic  life,  99 ;  made  enardian 
of  Salzeda,  ib, ;  introducecL  to  the 
queen,  and  made  her  confessor,  100  ; 
elected  provincial,  ICl ;  his  attempts 
at  reform,  102;  the  see  of  Toledo 
offered  to  him,  104 ;  he  reluctantly 


accepts,  105 ;  anecdotic  of,  106 ;  his 
austere  lifo,  107 ;  reform  in  his 
diocese,  108 ;  example  of  his  saverity, 
ib, ;  authorities  on  whom  his  Life 
mainly  iFsta,  118,  n,  ;  his  moral 
energy,  116  ;  goes  to  Granada,  121 ; 
his  violent  measures  for  converting 
the  Moors,  ift.,  destroys  Arabic 
books,  124 ;  beslefred  in  his  palace, 
127 ;  his  communications  to  the 
sovereigns  respecting  the  revolt  of 
the  Albaycin,  180  ;  hastens  to  court, 
ib, ;  general  approbation  of  his 
measures,  182 ;  nis  rebuke  of  Via- 
nelli,    826,  «.;   sustained   by   the 

fueen,  886  ;  remonstrates  with 
hilip  on  the  recklessaess  of  his 
measures,  889 ;  his  influence,  898  ; 
his  conduct  upon  the  death  of  Philip, 
&.,  409,  n,  ;  honours  conferred,  429 ; 
his  enthusiasm,  ib,  ;  his  designs 
against  Orau,  430 ;  his  warlike  pre- 
parations, 481 ;  his  perseverance, 
432 ;  sends  an  army  to  Africa,  ib. , 
addresses  the  troops,  t&. :  relin- 
quishes the  command  to  Navarro, 
488 ;  his  entry  into  Oran,  436 ; 
opposition  to  him,  by  Navarro,  437 ; 
his  distrust  of  Ferdinand,  ib,  ;  gives 
oounsel  to  Navarro,  and  returns  to 
Spain,  438  ;  refuses  public  honours, 
489  ;  his  return  to  Alcali,  ib,  ;  his 
general  deportment,  ib,  ;  visits  the 
families  of  his  diocese,  ib.  ;  said  to 
continue  to  watch  over  Oran  after 
his  death,  442,  n ;  busily  occupied 
with  his  university  at  Alcaic,  ift., 
448 ;  his  reception  of  Ferdinand  at 
the  university  at  Atcald,  446 ;  ac- 
count of  his'Polyglut  Bible,  447; 
difficulties  of  the  task,  448  ;  persons 
employed  about  it,  t&.,  n.  ;  his 
gratitude  on  its  completion,  449; 
his  projected  edition  of  Aristotle, 
ib,  n, ;  grand  projects  of,  451  ;  his 
bequest  to  the  university  of  AlcalA, 
ib,  ;  the  administration  of  Casdln 
left  to,  496,  497 «;  meets  with  oppo- 
sition respecting  the  regency,  512 ; 
opposes  tne  desire  of  Charles  to  be 
proclaimed  king,  518  ;  replies  to  the 
Owtilian  aristocracy,  514  ;  his  mili- 
tary ordinance,  ib,  ;  his  domestic 
policy,  A15  ;  his  foreign  policy,  ib.  \ 
sends  a  commission  to  Hispaniola 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
natives,  516.  570 ;  extends  the  In- 
quisition, 516 ;  assumes  the  sole 
poa^er,  517  ;  intimidates  the  nobles 
518 ;  ImniB  Villafrata,  ib. ;  public 
discontents  under,  519  ;  his  rer;eption 
of  Charles,  520 ;  Charles's  ungrate- 
fal  letter  to,  ib, ;  his  Isst  illness, 
521  ;  his  death,  522 ;  celebration  of 
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Ilia  olMeqnies,  ib, ;  Yergara'a  epitaph 
on,  ib.  n, ;  his  character,  628  ;  his 
Tersatility  of  talent,  ib. ;  his  bigotry, 
<b,i  Mb  despotic  goyemmenty  524 ; 
his  moral  principle,  525 ;  hii  disin- 
terestedness, ib. ;  his  self-confidence^ 
626  ;  bis  chastity,  ib.  ;  his  mini 4  tic 
ansterity,  527  ;  anecdote  in  r)Utl  on 
to  his  dress,  ib. ;  Quintanilla  cited 
respecting,  ib.,  n,  ;  his  economy  ot 
time,  528  ;  description  of  his  person, 
ib. ;  examination  of  his  sknil,  ib.,  n. ; 
parallel  between  him  and  Richelieu, 
629. 


Tahia  Alkatar,  or  Cidi  Yahye, 
•nrrenderB  Baza,  i.  458  ;  bib  agree- 
ment with  Ferdinand,  ib^  fK 


Z. 

Zaoal.     See    AbdallaK,    wr,    **Th€ 

Faliant.*' 
Zahara,  snrpriaed  by  the  Moon,  L  830. 


Zamora,  defection  of,  I.  203;  Ferdi- 
nand passes  to,  207 ;  king  of  Port- 
ugal arrires  before,  208  ;  surrender 
ot.  214. 

Zamora,  Alfonso,  employed  In  the 
compilation  of  the  Complntensian 
Polyglot,  ii.  448,  n. 

Zegri,  a  Moor,  bis  eonyersion,  it  128. 

Zeli,  Hamet,  the  de render  of  Ronda, 
intrusted  with  the  command  of 
Gebalfaro,  i.  419;  his  remark  after 
hiB  surrender,  485. 

Zenete,  Abraben,  a  noble  Moor,  gene- 
rosity of,  i.  429. 

Zorava,  the  sultana.  Jealous  of  the 
sultan  Abttl  Hacen,  L  859 ;  her 
success,  860  ;  her  embassy  to  Cor- 
doya  for  the  redemption  of  Abdallah, 
888;  her  reproof  of  Abdallah  for 
his  weakness,  481. 

Zuazo,  Alonxo  de,  commissioner  to 
Hispaniola,  his  report  in  fsyour  of 
negro  slayery,  ii.  516,  n. 

Zufiiga,  Lopez  de,  employed  in  the 
compilation  of  the  ComplutensiaD 
Polyglot,  li.  448,  n. 

Znrita  Oeroniuo.  his  life  and  writingsi 


* 

/ 


